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EA SE to remember, 

e I had promiſed 

E: to dine at the ſame tavern 
1 In a 25 days, and my 
* matters on put me in mind 

of it the nig bt before the pointment. 
1 told him 5 reſolution | 
that I ſaw the ridiculoufneſs of de- 


bauchery, that 1 deſpiſed it, and had 


determined never to be led into ĩt agail.. 
But'he ſooned ſhamed me out of my 
reſolution,” and rather than be tho 
renn T made myſelf wretched... 
Me met as polire,, as friendly as pol. 
able; we ſupped "As uſual, but we did 
not ſeem to be in rhe ſame flow of ſpi- 
rits for drinking as before. The no- 
velty of the company was worn of, every 
body were then old faces to one ano- 
ther- they e conſi dered me as one of them, 
they had nd more left to do they were 
palled= jadtd with riot, ſick of liquor 
— women were propoſed —no—they ob- 
jected to them Lat laſt ſome perſon 
mentioned throwing a main —it was ap- 


proved of, anti box and dice immedi- 


ately ordered. 


I fat by while they played at Hazard 


for ſome time, I was ſeveral times urged 
to try my fortune; they told me what 
I had 'to do, and which I ſaw others 
do—1 ventared, took the box, and 
threw in five hands. Thi 


me. When it came to my turn again, 

I threw with ſpirit; and, at thif breaking 

up of the party, found myfelf poſſeſſed 
Vo. £ III. 


had made, a 


emboldened 


of 70 guineas by winning. We gta 
bliſhed a club for play that night, to | 
meet twice a week; I went hoſe oyer- 
oyed, not only at my goc 4 
175 alfo at the proſpe Thadof 2 
great ſums; to qualify, myſelf for 1 2 
I bought the Doctrine of Chances, , 


dĩed the odds between main and c Ancey 
nicke, throwing out, giving money up- 
on the hand, F all the other rules 
and ſchemes o 


Hazarfl Tables... 
As I was better verſed i in figures than 


any of the reſt of my companions, at 
that club, I did not in the leaſt fear my 


being able to be their ſuperior in mak - 
ing or taking bets, and conſequently | 
ſuppoſed, from that knowledge, 1 thou'd 


make my fortune. Aud chis is the trus 


principle of a gameſter; for, young, as 
was, hazard a was no moro 
pleaſure to me, than w at a common 
ſtrumpet BAYS from a half hours dal- 
liance with a ſtrauger— but as the re 
was a roſpect of getting money by it, 
I was « termined to purſue 1 Wi bc. 
And herein I muſt caution, parents of 
too ſtrongly. inculcating the love af mo- 
ney, and the power of money, into their 
childrens minds — they become avariti- 
ous by ſuch prejudices-the opinion 
grows with their growth, and ſtreugthens | 
with their ſtrength ; and at laſt, they, 
think nothing to be too mean, or too 
miſchievous, ſo money is to be got by! it. 
Women of the town are paradoxes ; 
they are both avaritious and extrava- 


. 55 gant, 


& 
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gant, and ſeveral of thoſe abandons - 


. thall, upon any favou mite ſcheme of 
their's, go the greateſt } zths in profu- 


ſon, nay even diſſipate their laſt gui - 


nea, and, at the ſame time, be guilty 


of the greateſt baſeneſs 112 ſervility to 
gain money. | 
Miſers and eattoſtern do juſt the 

ſame. 


took up my thoughts, or at leaſt the 


From the time Hazard playing 


probability of winning againſt that of 


loſing, I grew indifferent to every thing 


elſe; abſorbed in an idea of accu- 


mulating wealth, I did not chuſe to 


lay out fix pence on any one amuſement 
but the Hazard Table, and anxiety 
when J was there prevented my being 
amuſed at it, it was avarice ſolely that 
 poſſeſſec me. 


I believe it in ſome meaſure owing to 


my being fo much uſed to buſineſs, I 
was a great gainer in about three months. 


Al was cool, and could lay my betts it; but I was too far gone to let advice 


© better than any in the club, and was 
ſoon looked upon as the beſt calculator 
in it. 

One of the members, whoſe name 
was Beltham, ſent me a card of invita- 
tion to drink tea that afternoon at his 
'chambers in Lincoln's inn ; I went, and 
found him with a couple of very agree- 
able ladies, 

He took me out, and told me that 
theſe were a couple of high girls in 
great keeping, who could only now and 
then ſteal out for an hour ; they came 
for a frolic, had a mind to be jolly that 
evening, and keep it up, and he had 
ſent for me to make one of the party. 

I thanked him for the favour, and 


we returned to the ladies ; I had loſt all 


wiſh for women, my whole deſires were 


| abſorbed in a box and dice. But the 
' champaign flew about briſkly, the wo- 


men were in high ſpirits, talked lively, 


ſung prettily, and were in perſon ſo 


charming, I became really enamoured 
of one of theſe Jadies, and we agreed 
to make an excurſion together for three 
or four days. Things of this ſort are 
not more eagerly propoſed than embrac- 
ed; poſt chaiſes were hired, and we all 
four ſet out for Windſor. 


* 


This excurſion loſt my lady her keep- 
er; however, that loſs ſat very light 
upon her; ſhe ſnapt her fingers when 
ſhe received the letter, called him ſcrub, 
and ſwore ſhe would live with me upon 
bread and water.. | 
As T had been the means of her loſ- 
ing a good allowance, I could do no 
leſs than promiſe her, upon honour, ſhe 


ſhould always find a friend in me—how- 


ever, in my own mind, I was deter- 
mined never to be a dupe to a woman, 
to maintain her no, if this girl ſhould 
want any ſum for an exigency, I would 
advance it, but never keep her. 

I now began to diſlike my maſter's, 
ſeldom was at home ; I had letters out 
of the country filled with remonſtrances ; 


thoſe I never condeſcended to anſwer. 


My Miſtreſs undertook once or twice 
to talk to me in the motherly ſtrain, for 
my good, as ſhe was pleaſed to preface 


alter me; I was infatuated, I ſaw no- 
3 but proſpects of golden pleaſures 
before me; for by this time I had, by 

only playing in that club, accumulated 


_ upwards of fifteen hundred pounds, 


The lady whom I had deprived of 
her friend was ſtill my woman,. but one 
whom, except a treat now and then at 
the tavern, an odd thing for a gown, 
or a fancied ring, or ſome other ſuch 
toy, did not coſt me ſix-pence. 

She never aſked me for a ſhilling, and 
that generoſity of temper was one reaſon 
of my admiring her ſo much. 

Had our meeting at Hazard conti- 
nued, I don't in the leaſt doubt but that 
I ſhould have made my fortune ; but one 
night an unfortunate quarrel diſſolved i it. 

A diſpute aroſe between my maſter's 
ſon, and one of the company, about a 
bett words grew very high, and un- 
known to the reſt of the members (after 
the quarrel was ſeemingly made up) tlieſe 
two adjourned to the Roſe, and about 
half an hour after four in the morning, 
my friend was brought home to his 
father's ſpeechleſs, and run thro' the 
body, and expired in half an hour A 

erwards. 

Tho agony of the family is not to be 

deſcribed 


+ * 
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deſcribed—My maſter ordered me to be 
told, as ſoon as I came home, as he had 
loſt his only ſon by a quarrel at à gam- 
ing-table, at which he was aſſured I 
was one of the principal, and that I 
kept a common woman, he did not 
think it conſiſtent either with his repu- 
tation or intereſt, to entertain me any 
„ 2D” 

I did not thiak it worth while to re- 
ply to the meſſage, but immediately or- 
dered a coach, packed up my things, 
and drove to my girl's lodgings. 

Now I commenced man of the town, 
wore my Jaced ſuits, ſupped every night 
at one or another of the noted taverns 
with my woman, and others of the ſame 
rank, gave my opinion at the Bedford, 
made a great noiſe at Epſom races, and 


appeared to be of all that pitiful conſe- 


quence, which every lownger about 
town aſſumes. | | 

I was bowed to moſt ſubmiſiively at 
the Shakeſpear, the Bedford Head and 
Arms, King's Arms, Star and Garter, 


&c. by all the landlords, addreſſed with 
the moit ſervile flattery by them them- 
ſelves, their larders, their horſes, poſt 


chaiſes, or whatever elſe they kept al- 
ways at my ſervice. Their pimps flew 
tome at a beckon, every miſtreſs or wo- 
man of pleaſure in keeping fond of in- 
viting me to parties with them. 

I now ſorted with thoſe who are ſtig- 
matized by the name of gamblers ; how- 
ever, I ſoon knew as much as they did; 
they dreſſed well, lived gay, and kept 
the beſt company; ſo did J, every thing 
went on glibly—I could play with any 
of the moſt noted gameſters, becauſe 1 
know they always ated upon honour 
with their acquaintance. _ 

1 went to Scarborough and York 
races, lived as a man of faſkion ought 
to do; and although I was by this time 
known to have no other way of ſupport- 
ing myſelf but by gaming, and that 


playing always upon the ſquare muſt in- 


evitably ruin every man who follows it ; 
therefore, I was a gameſter profeſſed, 


Yet as long as I dreſſed well, payed my 


played debts honourably, and*entertain- 


ed elegantly, I was intimate with, and 


viſited by ſeveral people of faſhion, 
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However, I found my finances, on 
my return to London for the winter, ra- 
ther impaired by too high expences; 
but as I had contracted a large acquaint- 
ance, J expected to reap the benefit of 
it, eſpecially as I had luckily, as I then 
thought, gained a friend in the gaming 
way, who promiſed to let me into ſome 
ſchemes, I was yet a ſtranger to, and 
we were by agreement to go ſhares in 
the profits, | 8 
The reader, if he will give himſelf the 
trouble to recollect, will conſider, that 


T1 muſt be very young during theſe tranſ- 


actions, and therefore wonder how I 
could commence gambler under age 
but that is eaſily accounted for; the 
younger I was, the leis liable to be ſuſ- 


pected; I had made it my ſtudy; I Was 


apt at the proteſſion; the company of 
kept women and men who gamed, 
bronzed me into an unbluſhing behavi- 
our, and before I was eighteen, few 
people knew more of playing all the 
games than Idid. 3 3 
My youth, that was my protector in 
gaming, ruined me in my connection 
with women. Vain, and full of de- 
ſire, I took pride in being thought to 
have ſo fine a woman, and from her 
well ated endearments I grew to dote 
upon her. | 3 
For ſome weeks J obſerved her to be 
more thoughttul than uſual ; an invo- 
luntary figh burſt from her; I was 
uneaſy, ſhe never would tell me, tho' I 
preſſed ever fo often; however, I was 
determined to know, and with this ſtale 
trick, this ſcene, which I have ſeen re- 
preſented upon the ſtage, was I taken 
in—ſotrue it is, THAT BY His WHORE's 
CUNNING, OR BY HIS OWN, EVERY 
KNAVE AT LAST FALLS A SACRIFICE, 
J ſent for her upper ſervant to the 
fountain one day, and deſired her to tell 
me what was the matter with her miſ- 
treſs ; upon which ſhe, who had been 
long waiting for this cue, began a molt 
melancholy ſtory, how well her miſtreſs 


had lived when the laſt gentleman kept 


her, whom ſhe left for me, and that 
ever ſince her miſtreſs had been running 
behind-hand ; but that ſhe loved me ſo 
2 2 — 2 


be golpel; 
trinkets by me, I that afternoon diſ- 
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well, ſhe was not willing for me to 
know it, becauſe ſhe ſaid I might ſuſ- 
pect it was only a ſcheme, a decoy—but 
(the girl continued) as ſhe hoped to be 
ſaved, and upon her honour, her miſ- 
treſs went in fear of being arreſted every 
day, becauſe ſhe wou'dn't go into com- 
pany, her love for me was ſo great. 

I ſnapt at the bait, ordered her lily 


to get me a hit of her miſtreſſes credi- 
tors; ſhe had it ready, ſhe ſaid, on pur- 


poſe to ſhow me ſeveral times, but her 
heart failed her. Even that did not 


open my eyes, I could not diſcover, that 


there muſt be ſome deſign in this ready 
wrote out lift, than TI at firſt ſaw - no 
J was prepoſſeſſed, and I the next day 
diſcharged them all, by ſending my girl 
the contents of the liſt, which I think 
came to 240 l. 7s. od. 


I had not by this raſhneſs left myſelf 


above an hundred pounds in the world 
I don't doubt but the reader will ob- 


ſerve, that this was not like a profeſſed 


gameſter, to ſtrip himſelf for a miſtreſs ; 


but then be it remembered, that I was 
very young, my paſſions prodigious 
ſtrong, and I thought I was doing a me- 
ritorious act, in preventing a girl from 


ruin, who had reduced herſelf to that 


condition, merely for the love of me 
I have ſince known better. 

The perion who had agreed we ſhould 
ſhare profits together, called of me the 
next day, and told me, he had a glo- 


rious ſcheme, but I muſt bring about 300 


along with me juſt to make a ſhew with; 

that he had cne of the fineſt bubbles in 
the world. I would not let him know 
that I had parted from my capital, but 
as I depended upon him, agreed to meet 


bim the next day, and pretending ear - 


neſt buſineſs to tranſact, we parted. 

1 had ſo good an opinion of my new 
partner, that I reckoned all he ſaid to 
and as I had ſeveral valuable 


poſed not only of them, but of my 
cloaths, linen, horſes, every thing that 
was worth raiſing money with, and next 
evening, according to appointment, 
came in with no leis than 4oo and 20 l. 
This I immediately informed my park- 


ner of, a bank was made, the bubble 
uſhered in, and we won 200 1. N him 
before 12 at night. 

This was at what was called a pri- 
vate Card Aſſembly ; we went to ſup- 
per about one, and what they gave me 


in my liquor I know not, but I ſoon 


grew fuddled, and remembered very 
little that happened afterwards. 

My ſervant the next day came to me 
Vith a letter from my partuer, which 
informed me, that I had, by getting 
drunk, ruined both him and me, becauſe 
I would play myſelf, and there was no 
hindering me, he ſaid ; and I had not 
only loſt all he had won, but alſo play- 
ed away all our ſtock ; that for his part 
he had been obliged to go a- tick for 50 l. 
which he deſired I would ſend him, per 
bearer, and I ſhould have it in October 


meeting. 


I could not ſpeak for ſome time z nay, 
my fervant two or three times 9 
ed to know what anſwer he ſhould ſend 
the meſſenger -I told him to ſay it was 
very well, and ſunk down upon my pil- 
low in ſuch horrors, which the honeſt 
part of the world cannot even fancy to 
themſelves. 


Aſter being tormented with all the 


agonies of mind it 1s poſſible, I believe, 


to feel from remorſe for the crimes I had 


committted, I jumped out cf bed, hur- 


ried on my cloaths, and haſted to let 
my girl in to all my damned ill luck, as 
I was certain ſhe could and would help 
me, ſince, to my knowledge, ſhe could 
raiſe upon her jewels above 1000 l. 
ſome of which I had given her, and 
which her confidant had told me was in 
pawn when I ſent her the money. — 
But by an accident, as I lay there one 
night, I believe it was the night follow- 
ing on an alarm of fire, I diicovered ſhe 
had not pawned them. 

However, for me, I was ſure ſhe 
would, and therefore determined not to 
make myſelf uneaſy any longer, but 
went to her houſe in very good ſpirits. 

The maid informed me her miſtreſs 
was gone to one of thoſe houſes, where 
ladies and gentlemen uſually meet in an 
evening, it was in the Strand, and re- 

markable 
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markable for the reſort not only of girls 
in low circumſtances, but alſo for wo- 
men of the town who were better pro- 
vided for. 

The maſter and miſtreſs of this houſe 
having always expreſſed the molt cordi- 
al friendſhip for me, it pleaſed me to 


think ſhe went there, and I reſolved to 


diſcover to them the ſituation of my 
affairs: and as they had ſeveral times 
proffered to lend me a ſum, and told 
me, and had ſwore to it, that if ever I 
wanted any ſum of money that they 
could command, it was only aſk and 
have, I ſhould be ſure of it. 

When I came into the room where 


my lady was, there happened only to 


be the landlord, landlady, and my 
miltreſs ; as ſoon as I opened the door, 


they each took me round the neck, and - 


almoſt ſtifled me with kiſſes. 

The landlord he begged pardon, he 
ſaid of me, but to be jure he was not 
of a jealous diſpoſition, but that if he 
was to be jealous of any one gentleman, 
jt would of me, for that his wite loved 


me ſo well, that ſhe often talked of me 


in her ſleep. 

Nay, for that matter, my dear ſoul, 
replied his very polite ſpouſe, you love 
his honour as much as I can do.—Yes, 
Sir, (addreſſing herſelf to me) my Jem- 
my is the moſt fondeſt of you, nor he is 
ot any one gemmun in England; I'm 
ſure I wonders, ſo 1 does, what you 
can do to make all the men and women 


ſo fond of you Im ſure, if you wanted 


it, you mought have all we were worth. 
My girl interrupted with an oath, 


and taking hold of the bowl, tretched 


out her arm, took me by the hand, and 
looking me full in the face, called out, 
that if ever ſhe refuſed ſharing her laſt 


ſixpence with me, ſhe wiſhed the moſt 


bitter evils might befall her that I ever 
heard expreſſed. 

The landlord Jemmy would inſiſt 
(begging my pardon) to treat me with 
a bottle of claret; he brought it in, and 
poured out a bumper for each, and 
drank my health, and overflowed with 
proteſtations of kindneſs to me. 

This I thought to be the only time 
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the face of the earth wants money ſo 


5 
to open what I intended; in a few 
words I related my ſituation and deſir- 
ed Jemmy would lend me a0ol. for two 
months. 

I took notice, during the latter part 
of my relation, he was trying to put 
the cork in the bottle again, and when 
I had finiſhed, turning his head to the 
door, called out, I' coming, Sir, and 
went out without giving me any anſwer. 


Il was left then with my miſtreſs; and 


I aſked her if ſhe thought there was any 
thing ſo very odd in what I aſked the 
landlord and his wite, that they ſhould 
leave the room ſo abruptly, and deſired 
her to tell me what ſhe thought of it. 

She, as if juſt waked, gave a ſtart, 
and told me— Lord, don't bother one a- 
bout it, to be ſure every body knows their 
own affairs beſt, do ring the bell, will 
you, I want ſomebody to get me a chair, 

Why, where are you a going ? | 

Why, I muſt go to the Shakeſpes 
I promiſed, 

But you promiſed to ſpend the even- 
ing with me. 

But I can't, though; can you now, 
in your own conſcience, expect a girl 
that has her bread to get, can confine 
herſelf to one man; I'm ſure its an un- 


reaſonable out of the way thing to 


ſuppoſe it. 

Before I could reply, the landlady 
and landlord entered; and after ſome 
altercation between them who ſhould 
ſpeak firit, the landlord thus delivered 
himſelf——e-that as how truly, if he 
had any money in the houſe, why I 
was welcome to it, and I'd do any thing 
to help any diſtreſſed gentleman—Betty, 
why don't you take that cordial bottle 
away, and thoſe two large ſpoons—but 
indeed, Sir, I have ſo many bad debts, 
and am obliged to tip fo much to folks 
of the right fort, to prevent informati- 
-you take me, that nobody upon 


much as I. Beſs, have not you got the 
gentleman's bill? —there it is, Sir - not 
much - every body knows I never love to 
ſpunge upon my friends, it is but 251. 


in the whole —- take your own time. a 


week hence, Sir, will juit me as well as 
: now; 
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now; only, Sir, I can't afford to give 


any more credit, and away they went 
out of the room ; the landlady telling 


my miſtreſs ſhe wanted to ſpeak with 


er. 
1 ſat for a moment, and as my lady 
was riſing to go out, I deſired her to 


ſtop, juſt to tell me what ſhe thought of 
| ſuch uſage. 


Her reply was as follows. 

They are a couple of ſcrubs, and 
for my part I'll never uſe the houſe a- 
gain; and TI ſhall look upon you to be 


a moſt mean ſpirited fellow, if you 


don't pay them their vill immediately. 
But how can I do it? I have not a 


- guinea, nor one thing I can raiſe a 


guinea upon ; if you'll lend me the mo- 
ney—Me! If I have any more in the 
whole known world than this ſix and 
nine-pence, may I never ſee the face 
ot day-light again. 
very ill your aſking me, fo I do 
when you know I would pawn my ſmock 
off my back for you, ſo I would. 
Well, don't cry, my dear girl, you 
have ſuperfluous plate enough upon your 


ſideboard that might raiſe that money. 


Yes, and ſo then my ſervants would 


miſs it, and they'd make a hubbub in 
the neighbourhood, and ſo then my 


landlord would come and ſeize for rent. 

But have not you pers jewels e- 
nough ? 

No, that I han't, and you know it— 
1 have not enough, ( far from having 
any to ſpare. Why now, didn't Kitty 
Clear but laſt opera night, get the what- 
you-call-em Umbaſſadores Sekertary, 
only becauſe ſhe had more diamonds 
than I on —and didn't you promiſe me 
I ſhonld have ſome more. Howſomde- 
ver, I ſcorn to reproach any Gemmun 
for breaking his word ; to be ſure you 
Have done as much as you can for me, 
and 1 ſhould be the moſt ungrateful 
bitch in the world, if I didn't do every 
thing I could for you, but you are ax- 
ing me things out of my power, unleſs 
you would have me ſtarve, and that could 
do neither you nor I good. I would 
pawn my ſmock for you, I am ſure, to 
ſerve you. But pray, for God's ſake, 
if you love me, pay kite wretches this 
bill. 


I'm ſure I take it 


But how.can I doit without money 7 
How, why before I would let {ach 
creatures dun me for money, damme 


if I wou'd not hang myſelt, or I'd do 
ſomething to deſerve hanging, that 1 


would. —Pray, are you the firſt gentle- 
man that has come to misfortunes ; ſee 
if I wou' dn't make the public pay me, 
I'd try my chance upon the road. 
What, wou'd you have me turn high- 


wayman ? 


Good Lord, is that ſuch a great mat- 
ter, have not you been a gameſter ? and 
pray which i 5 worſe, not a highwayman , 
I'm ſure. 

Ay, but conſider, ſuppoſe 1 ſhould 
be taken ? 

Ay now, that's the thing; — I wiſh 


I was a man, ſee if I thould be afraid 


of running any riſque, I ſee what ſort 
of a ſpirit you have; but mark me, if 
you don't find out ſome way or other 
to get yourſelf clear of theſe people, and 
prove to me you are a man of ſpirit, 
never ſhall you again come between a 
pair of ſheets with me—ſo mind what 
1 fay to you, that's all, and I ſwear it. 

She left me immediately, and after 
about a quarter of an hour's reflection 
with mylelf—not from remorſe, but to 
conſider only how I might reconcile my- 
ſelf to my woman, and ſhowherlT had not 
a mean ſpirit, 
gible as the road, and the next morn- 
ing, properly equipt, I ſet out, met 
with ſome ſucceſs, wrote her word how 
went on, remitted her money to pay 
the bill, as the deſired I would in her 
anſwer to one of my letters, but which 
is not yet paid, Then I committed a 
robbery, for which a great reward was 
publiſhed to apprehend him or them 
that did it. 

She only knew where I was, and 
fince my conviction I have been aſcer- 
tained, that ſhe went halves with the 
thiet-takers. I was ſeized, and am to 


ſuffer on monday next ; but as I ought 
to die in charity with all the world, I 
freely forgive her, nor let any one re» 
proach her for her behaviour to me, 
ſince ſhe only acted in character; be- 
cauſe it is impoſlible for Proſtitutes te 

de 


I found no way fo eli- 


3 
1 
1 


complain of any perſons betraying me 


for a reward, after they have been deſ- ; 


picable enough to let themſelves out for 
hire as common hacknies. | 


d c N x 


The os of Melton. 


Perſons now ali de. 


ALKING one day laſt week 
a-crols Bethnal-green, with an 


old acquaintance, my friend ſtopped to 
ſpeak to a moſt miſerable object, who 
called him by his name, 


I walked 
ſlowly on, and when my friend over- 


took me, after apologizing for leaving 


me alone, he began the following nar- 
rative, 

The perſon whom you {aw me ſtop to 
ſpeak to, is named Melton: though to 


—* wretched an object now, I remember 


him to keep his coach, his country- 
houſe, and was reputed worth upwards 


of thirty thouſand pounds. | | 
He was originally a link boy. A 
wealthy merchant, Mr. Cambridge, one 


evening coming from the play, took 
the lad to light him home. 
chant, as he followed the link, diſco- 


vered ſomething of genius in the boy, 


by the aptitude. of his replies, and re- 
ſolving ſuch a lad ſhould not be loſt, 
had him cloathed the next day, and 
put to {chool ; and in about three years 
time, Mr. Cambridge's only fon was 
ſent to Oxford, and Melton attended 
him there, in quality of a ſervitor. - 
His young maſter took a great fancy 
to him, treated him more like a triend 


than dependant; and after they had 


been ſome time at Oxford, young Cam- 
bridge hearing of a gentleman who 
wanted to part with his place, in one 
of the public offices, which was not on- 
ly a ſufficient income, but alſo a poſi- 


tion, that a man might make his for- 
tune in; the young genticman went up 


to London immediately, ani begged his 
father would purchaſe ; it for Melton. 
The old gentleman, charmed with 


+4 | his ſon's genergus diſpoſition, bought it, 


The mer 
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de any other than baſe; or how can I 


and preſented it to Melton, who ſoon 
became very ſerviceable in the office, 
having re knack of rightly applying 
himfelf to buſineſs ; and ſome lucky va- 


cancies happening, Melton found him- 


ſelf in three years time, from his firſt 
coming into place, poſſeſſed of upwards 
of 400]. per ann. Rightly applying your- 


A real Story of Jelf to bufine/s, when in any public poſt, 


conſiſts in the firtt place, on the readi- 
nels with which you obey, and oblige 
your ſuperiors, 

You are to give up every prior, e- 
very tender obligation, formerly con- 
tracted. 

Vou are to believe implicitly, in what 
they ſay to you. | 

If you are happy enough to have a 
Pretty filter or niece, you are to take 
Care to prepare the innocents, to be at 
their honour's ſervice , whenever the 
condeſcend to pay you a family viſit, 


If your wife ſhould be young and agree- 


able, — why — you may leave her at 
home, to entertain their worſhips. 

Shou'd you have any friend, from 
whom you have received great and ſin- 
gular favours, and he ſhould happen to 
oppole thoſe meaſures which your pre- 
ſent patrons in office, don't chuſe ſhou'd 
be found fault with; you mult be ſure 
to give their high mightineſſes, the mi- 
niſterials, notice of every thing he does 
and ſays. 

The diſcontented part of mankind, 
who call every thing by out of the way 
names; and only converſe in the dialect 
of deſpondency, call ſuch behaviour 
pimying and informing ; but the polite, 
only allow it to be complaiſance, or a 
method of ſtrengthning your own in- 
tereſt, 

Loet thoſe poor envious foot paſſen - 
gers, who cant't afford coach-hire, 
curſe thoſe that take care to keep them= 
ſelves out of the dirt. 

Honej?y twirls his bone of mutton in 
the garret, while Craft eats veniſon in 
the firſt floor.—But to return to the 
hiſtory of Milton. | 

He was looked upon to be a very 
ſerviceable agent, and ſoon found him- 
lelf noticed by the people in power. 
HII. 
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His levee began to be crowded with 


well dreſſed perſons of faſhion, who, 


upon his travels; 


butterfly like, ſpread their gawdineſs 
to preferment's ſun. While He, true 
tool to party, ſtrutted among them, 
with that conſequentiality ſo common 
to the inſolence of office. 

While Melton was thus accumulat- 
ing wealth, Cambridge, jun. ſet out 
but before the young 
gentleman had finiſhed his tour, he was 
called home, his father lying at the 


point of death, 


The diſtance he was from England, 
when he received the letter, made him 
be above three months from the re- 


ceipt of it, before he came home; and 
on his arrival there, he found his mo- 


ther married to Melton. 


Mr. Cambridge expoſtulated wich his 
mother, on her marriage with Melton, 


rather too warmly.— He thought it was 


a wedding ſomewhat too haſtily con- 
cluded tor a perſon at her time of lite. 


She replied, that a perſon at her time 


of life, ſure was of a ſufficient age to 


count by my ſon, truly. 


know how to conduct herſelf. 
Son. But, madam, ſome few months 
longer was neceſſary, I think, in re- 
ſpect to my dear father's memory. 
Mother. Take care, ſon, that you 
don't do any thing worſe to diſgrace 
your father's memory, than I have done. 
Son. But, madam, let me beg leave 
to obſerve, that in the eye of the world — 
Mother. I don't care for the world, 
—[ deſpiſe the world. — What has the 
world to do with me? Am I a depen- 
dant upon it? no, thank heaven, nor 
upon you neither; Sir, if 1 was I ſhould 
be a miſerable woman, I ſee that.. 
The world, indeed I won't be hit in 
the teeth with the world by you, Sir, I 
aſſure you. I won't be called to ac- 


ther have your's, nor the world's advi- 
ſing ; and ſureI am old enough to know 
what to do, without bidding ; and if 
you can't behave more dutiſully, let me 
tell you, Sir, I don't delice to ſee you 
here again, 

Mr. Cambridge, bowing, went away 
without making a reply, and Mrs, Mel- 
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ton adjourned to her cordial cloſet, to re. 


and green girls, and giddy chits; now 


1mpertinent advices of ſuperannuated 


I won't ei- 


pair, by a proper application of ſpirits, 
thoſe that ſne had exhauſted in the above 1 


altercation. „ 

I muſt beg leave to obſerve, for the 1 
honour of the fair ſex, that as Mrs. 
Melton declared ſhe was old enough to 
know how to conduct herſelf, that it is 1 
a moſt baſe and pitiful aſſertion to ſay; 9 
that Ladies ever deny their age. When 
I appeal to every attendant upon female, 


aſſemblies, if the elderly part of Lady- 
viſitants are not always avowing their 
own ſuperiority and precedent in point 
of time, by hinting at the younger ſort, 
being romps and children, and hoydens, 


on the other hand, the young ladies do 


* 4 4 & 
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avail themſelves in like manner, as for 
example—pray am I to be made a girl 
of all my life. Sure, papa, you would 
not treat me like a baby—1 vow, Sir, * 


I can't bear to be uſed fo childiſhly = - 
what, am I not old enough to know © 
how to conduct myſelf; and ſeverat 
more ſuch pleas, which every miſs in 
her teens has a right to offer in arreſt ; 
of judgment, or by way of bill of ex- 
ceptions againſt undue conſtraint, or the 


re proof. 
When Melton came nende; his wife : 
told him that her ſon had not uſed her 
well, reproaching her for marrying ſo 
much beneath herſelf : — not that Mr. 
Cambridge ſaid ſo; — but ſome ladies, 
like ſome counſellors, will add the force 
of invention to aſſiſt their pleadings. 2» 
Milton vowed revenge againſt his for- 
mer benefactor for calling him a mean 
fellow; and it is a common obſervation, 
that the lower born people are moſt hurt 
at being called vulgar, and immedi- 
ately commenced a ſuit of law againſt 
young Cambridge for ſome particular 
jewels, which he pretended Mr. Cam- 
bridge had, and were his wife's, Mrs. 
Melton's property. Now theſe very 7 
jewels Melton himſelf had ſecreted be- 
fore Mr. Cambridge arrived in Eng- 
land. 
If the reader ſhould 8 at ſuch 
villainy and ingratitude, let him but 
look 


I 234.5 
en 


took into the world properly, and ſee if 
ſuch things are not at preſent in full 
practice. 

Mr. Cambridge, irritated not only 
at the falſeneſs of the accuſation, but 
*he baſeneſs of the perpetrator, meet - 
ing Melton in Grays inn, a few days 
atter, caned him ſeverely. 


Melton was too cunning to reſent it, 


as a man ought-—no, he cowardly bore 
the indignity, aud brought his action 
of aſſault ; and in leſs than three years, 
by repeated inſults on Meiton's fide, 


which were reſented rather in too pre- 


cipitate a manner by Mr. Cambridge, 
the young gentleman had run himſelf 
out, in defending ſo many various pro- 
ſecutions, which Melton took care to 
make as expenſive as poſſible. 

For notwithſtanding the happineſs we 
enjoy in ſuch a number of excellent 
laws, the integrity of the courts of jul- 


tice, and the wildom of the admini— 


ſtrators, a monied villain may ruin an 
honeſt man's fortune, if he is not ca- 
pable of guarding againſt what is call- 


ed chicanery. 
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From the t. James's MAGAZINE. 


CHARITY, A SATYRE. 
Inſcribed to the Rev. N. Hanbury. 


By RoBERT LLOYD. | 
OR TH is excis'd, and Virtue 
pays i 
A heavy tax for barren praiſe. 


A friend to univerſal Man, 
Is univerſal good your plan ? 
God may perhaps your project bleſs, - 
But man ſhall ſtrive to thwart ſucceſs. 
1 grand ſcheme thy thoughts pur- 
ue, | 5 
Beſpeak a noble generous view, 


Where Charity o'er all preſides, 
And Senle approves what Virtue guides, 


Yet wars and tumults will commeiec, 


2 Forrogues hate virtuc, blockheads ſenle. 
1 4 * 


Believe me, Oppoſition grows 


Not always from our real foes, 


Vor. III. 
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But (where it ſeldom ever ends) 
From onrmoredangerousſeemingtriends, 
I hate not foes, for they declare, 


Tis war for war, and dare who dare; 


But your ſly, ſneaking, worming ſouls, 
Whom Friendſhip ſcorns, and Fear con- 

t trouls, ES: wk | 
Who praiſe, ſupport, and help by halves, 
Like heifers, neither bulls nor calves 3 


Who, in Hypocriſy's difguiſe, 


Are truly as the ſerpent wiſe, 
But cannot all the precept love, 


And be as harmleſs as the dove. 


Who hold each charitable meeting, 
To mean no more than good found 
cating, ' | | [ 

While each becomes a hearty fellow 

According as he waxes mellow, _ 

And kindly helps the main deſign, 

By drinking its ſucceſs in wine; 

And when his feet and ſenſes reel, 

Totters with correſpondent zeal ; 

Nay, would appear a patron wiſe, 

But that his wiſdom's in diſguiſe, 

And would harrangue, but that his 
| mouth, „ | 

Which ever hates the fin of drowth, 

Catching the full perpetual glaſs, 

Cannot afford a word to pals, 


Such, wholike true church-wardens eat, 
Becaule the pariſh pays the treat, 
And of their bellyful ſecure, 
Obeiſee, or over hook the poor, 
Who would no doubt be wond'rous juſt, 
And faithful Guardians of their trult, 


But think the deed might run more clea- 


ver, 


Jo them and to their heirs for ever, 


That Charity, too apt to roam, 


Might end, where ſhe begins, at home; 


Who make all public good a trade, 

Benevolence a mere parade, 

And Charity a cloak for ſin, 

To keep it ſnug and warm within; 

Who flatter, only to betray, 

Who promiſe much and never pay, 

Who wind themſelves about your heart 

With hypocritic, knaviſh art, 

Tell you what wond'rous things they're 
doing, | 

& nd undermine you to your ruin; 

Such, or of low or h gh eſtate, 


To ſpeak the honeſt truth, I hate: 
C J view 
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I view their tricks with indignation, 

And loath each fulſom proteſtation, 

As I would loath a whore's embrace, 

Who ſmiles, and ſmirks, and ſtrokes my 
| face, 

And all ſo tender, fond and kind, 

As free of body, as of mind, 

Affects the ſoftneſs of the Dove, 


And p— xcs me to ſhew her love. 


The Maiden wither'd, wrinkled pale, 
Wholecharms tho' ſtrong are rather itale, 
Will uſe that weapon call'd a tongue, 
To wound the beauteous and the young. 
— What, Delia handſome !-- well! [--own 
I'm either blind or ſtupid grown. 

— The girl is well enough to pals, 

A roſy, ſimple, ruſtic Jaſs ; 

— But there's no meaning in her face, 

And then her air, ſo void of grace! 

And all the world, with halt an eye, 

May ſee her ſhape grows quite awry, 

l ſpeak not frora an ill deſign, 

For ſhe's a favourite ot mine, 

— Thy” J could wiſh that ſhe would wear 

A more reſerv'd becoming air 

Not that I hear of indiſcretions, 

uch folks, you know, make no con- 
feſſions, 


Tho' the World ſays, that parſon there, | 


That ſmock-fac'dman, with darkiſh hair, 
He who wrote verſes on her bird, 


The ſimpleſt things I ever heard, 


Makes frequent vifits there of late, 


And is become exceeding great 


'This I myſelf aver 1s true, 
I ſaw him lead her to his pew, 


Thus ſcandal, like a falſe quotation, 
Miſrepreſents in defamation ; 
And where ſhe haply cannot ſpy 
A loop whereon to hang a lye, 
Turns every action wrong fide out 
To bring her paultry tale abour. 


Thus excellence of every kind, 
Whether of body or of mind, 
Is but a mark ſet up on high, 
For knaves to guide their arrows by, 
A mere Scotch Poſt for public itch, 
Wherehog,or man,may ſcrub his breech. 
But thanks to nature, which ordains 
A. juſt reward for all our pains, 
And mikes us ſtem, with ſecret pride, 
Hoarſe Diſappointment's rugged tide, 


On every good and uſeful plan 1 


With priſons, tortures, flames and racks; 


Wouldſt pluck down reaſon from her 


And like a lordly ſhip, which braves 
The roar of winds and ruſh of waves, 
Weather all ſtorms, which jealous hate 5 
Or trantic malice may create. 7 
'Tis Conſcience, a reward alone, 


Conſcience, who plac'd on virtue's throne, © 


Eyes raging men, or raging ſeas, 
Undaunted, firm with heart at eaſe. 

From her dark cave, tho' Envy riſe y 
With hollow cheeks, and jaundic'd eyes, 
Tho” Hatred league with Folly van, 
And Spleen and Rancour join the train; 
Shall Virtue ſhrink, abaſh'd, afraid, 

And tremble at an idle ſhade? 

Fear works upon the tool or knave, 

An honeſt man is always brave, 

While Oppoſition's fruitleſs aim 1 
Is as the bellows to the flame, 1 


And, like a Pagan perſecution, 
Entorces Faith and Reſolution. 


Tho' Prejudice in narrow minds, AH 


The mental eye of Reaſon blinds ; " 


Tho' Wit, which not een friends will 
ſpare, 4 

Affect the ſneering, laugbing air, | 

Tho' Dullneſs, in her monkiſh gown, 


Diſplays the Wiſdom of a frown, 5 4 
Yet Truth will force herſelf, in ſpite 
Ot all their efforts into light. 87 

See Bigot Monks in Spain prevail, Te 


See Galileo dragg'd to gaol : 

Hear the grave Doctors of the ſchools, 
The Colgotha of learned Fools, 

As damnable and impious brand 

That art they cannot underſtand, 
And out of zeal pervert the Bible, 
As if it were a ſtanding Libel, 


'T hat rifes in the brain of man, 

O Bigotry! whoſe frantic rage «i 
Has blotted halt the claſſic page, 5 
And in Religion's drunken fit, "0 
Murder'd the Greek and Roman wit ; I 
Who zealous for that Faith's encreaſe, og 
Whole ways are righteouſne/s and peace, 2 
With rods and whips,and ſword, and axe, 


With perſecution's fiery goad, 
Enforcing ſome new-tangl'd mode, 


throne | 8 
To raile ſome fantom of thy own; 
Alas: 


7 8 
9 5 
88 
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by | Alas! thy fury undiſcerning, 
Which blaſts, and ſtunts, and hews up 


ö 9 | Learning, 


Like an ill- judging zealous friend, 
1 ” Blaſphemes that wiſdom you defend. 


* Go, kick the proſtituted whores, 
by. The nine ſtale virgins out of doors 
8 For let the Abbeſs beat her am, 
Fleven thouſand troops ſhall come; 
All female forms, and virgins true, 
As ever Saint or Poet knew: 
"Ip And glorious be the honour d name 
7 Of Winifrede, of fainted fame, 

- Who to the church like light'ning ſped, 
And ran three miles without her head, 
(Wen might the modeſt Lady run, 
Since twas to keep her maiden one) 
And when before the congregation 

FP The prince fell dead for reparation, 
5 Secure of life as well as honour, 
Ran baek with both her heads u pon her. 


1 No matter of what ſhape or ſive, 
A . Gulp down the Legendary Lies, 


9 Believe what neither God ordains, 
Nor Chriſt allows, nor ſenſe maintains; 


n 


EY Make Saint of Pope, or Saint of Thief, 
oF Believe, almoſt in unbelief; 
15 3 Vet with thy ſolemn oriefily. air, 

* 1 book and bell and candle ſwear, 

| That God has made his own elect 
. 1 But from your ſtem and favourite ſect; 
That He who made the world, has blelt 
8 One part alone, to damn the reſt, 
As if th' Allmercitul and Jult, 
Who tormed us of one common duſt, 
Had render'd up his own decree, 
And lent his attributes to thee. 


ey 


Thus his own eyes the Bigot blinds, 
To ſhut out light from human minds, 
And the clear truth (an emanation 
From the great Author of creation, 
A beam tranſmitted from on high, 
To br ing us nearer to the ſky, 

3 * bie ev'ry path by ſcience trod, 
Leads us with wonder up to God) 

1158 doom'd by ignorance to make 
3 \tonement at the Martyr's ſtake; 

4 | | Tho, like pure gold, th'illuſtrious dame, 
Comes forth the brighter from the flame. 
N perſecution will avail, 

No inquiſition racks, nor gaol ; 
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When learning's more enlighten'd ray 
Shall drive theſe ſickly togs away; 

A thanktul age ſhall pay her more, 


Tian all her troubles hurt before. 


See ſhame and ſcorn await on thoſe 
Who poorly dar'd to be her foes, 

But will the grateful voice of fame 
Sink truth, and Galilæo's name? 


How wilful, obſtinate and blind, 


Are the main herd of human kind! 


Well taid the Wit, who well had tried 
That malice which his parts defied ; 
When merit's ſon begin to break, 

The Dunces ſtretch, and ſtrive to wake, 
And amity of Dunce with Dunce, _ 


Fingers out genius all at once. 
As you may find the honey out, 


By ſeeing all the flies about. 

All ugly women hate a toalt ; 

The goodliett fruit is pick'd the moſt; 
The ivy winds about the oak, 

And to the faireſt comes the Abele 


Eſcap'd the dangers of the deep, 
When Gulliver tell faſt aſleep, 
Stretch'd on the lilliputian ſtrand, 
A giant in a pigmy land; 


Watchful againit impending harms, 
All Lilliput cried out, To arms; 

The trumpets echoed all around, 

The captain ſlept exceeding found, 


Tho” crowds of undittinguifh'd fize 
Aſſail'd his body, legs and thighs, 
While clouds 0' arrows flew apace. 
And tell like feathers on his face. 
DZ be cont nud in our next.] 
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From tae St, TamEs's Maca 

On a Ccuntty Pariſh-Clerk. 

N harſh grating ftanzas oy Tom 
Sternhold penn'd, 


Like the whetting a ſaw from begin- 
ning to end; | 


ZINE., 


Tn ſtill | harſher ſounds; Sternhold's Har- 


binger lays, 

Let us ſing juſt two ftaves to God's 
glory and praiſe. 

But had David repented in no better 
metre, | 

We {till might have wanted ev'n Chriſt 
and st. Peter; 
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12 
Nor thro' thy dull medium; had Che: u- 
bim "SPE SY 
That he once ſung in grain, as Tbs 
lime as their own :; 
Then ſtun us no longer with etes and 
and with ayes ; 
Thy noiſe and his nonſenſe can never 
be praiſe. 
> © S 55 hs "os N . 25. . 225 EI 
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From the St. Ja MuEs's . E. 


On ſuch Inn-keepers as drink Hemel ves 


almoſt ti death, in order to acquire a 
liel hood. | 


O W hard the fate, by heaven 
decreed 
To publicans on earth! 


Whole health is ill exchang'd for bread, 


Whole livelihood is death, 


Thus Paul addrefled the ſons of lin ; 


For wages death receive.” 
Hard wages thoſe ! on which poor men, 
As South * ſays, cannot live. -- 
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| From theG ENTLEMAN?'sSMAGAZINE. 


Lauſus and Lydia; a Tale. From the 
Tranſlation of the French of Mar- 
montal. 


HE character of Mezentius, 

king of Tyrrhene, is wel! known. 

A bad prince and a good father, cruel 

and tender by turns. He had nothing 

of the tyrant, nothing that ſnowed vio- 

lence, as long as his defires knew no 

obſtacle ; but the calm of this haughty 
ſoul was the repoſe of a lion. 

Mezentius had a fon named Laaſus 

whole valour and beauty rendered him 


famous among the young heroes of 
Italy. Lauſus had attended Mezenti- 


us in the war againſt the king of Pre- 
neſte. 
of joy, ſaw bim covered with blood, 
fighting and vanquiching by his fide. 
The king of Præneſte driven out of his 
territories, and ſeeking his ſafety in 
flight, had left in the hands of the con? 


Alluding to a f mon of his on, 
S pcor man anno id by them, 
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eyes filled with teaxs. 


His father, at the very ſummit 


queror a treaſure more precious than 
his crown, a princeſs at the age When 
the heart has only tlie virtues ot nature, 
or nature has all the charms of innocence 
and beauty. Every thing that the 
graces in tears poſſeſs, either noble or 
affecting, was painted in Lydia's coun- 
tenance. In her grief, courage, and 
diguity, one might diſcover the daugh- 
ter of kings amidſt the crowd of ſlaves. 
She received the firſt compliments of 
her enemies without haughtineſs, with- 
out acknowledgement, as an homage 
due to her rank, the noble ſentiments 
of which were not weakened in her ſoul 
by ill fortune. 

She heard her father named, and at 
that name lifted up to heaven her fine 
All hearts were 
moved. Mezentius himſelf, aſtoniſhed, 
forgot his pride and his age. Proſperi- 
ty which hardens weak ſouls, ſottens 
proud hearts, and nothing is more gen- 


tle than an hero after gaining a victory. 


If the ſavage heart of old Mezentius 
was not able to reſiſt the charms of his 
captive, what was the impreſſion on 
the virtuous ſoul of young Lauſus ! He 
mourned over his exploits; he reproach- 
ed himſelf with his victory: it colt Ly- 
dia tears, Let her avenge heiſelf, 
ſaid he, let her hate me as much as I 
love her; I have deſerved it bur too 
much.“ But an idea ſtill more diſtreſs- 
ful, preſents itſelf to his imagination: 
he (ces Mezentius, aſtoniſhed, . 
paſs on a ſudden from rage to clemency. 
He judged rightly that humanity alone 
had not effected this revolution; and 
the fear of having his father for a rival 
compleated his confuſion. 

At the age of Mczentius jealouſy fol- 
lows cloſely upon love. The tyrant 
obſerved the eyes of Lauſus with an 
uneaſy attention: he ſaw extinguiſhed 
in them, all at once, that joy and ar- 
dour which ſhone at firſt on the face of 
the young hero, victorius for the firſt 
time. He ſaw him diſturbed: he caught 
ſome looks which it was but too eaſy to 
underſtand. From that inſtant he con- 
ſidered himſelf as betrayed; but Rwy 

ha 


The wages of fin are death "ag hard Wages, that 3 


vad her turn, and ſuſpended his rage. 
A tyrant even in his fury forces himſelf 
to think that he is juſt ; and before he 
condemned his ſon, Mezentius wanted 
3% to convict him. 

lle began by diſſembling his own 
paſſion with ſo much art, that the prince 
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b looked on his former fears as vain, and 
. bh conſidered the attentions of love as no- 
. © f thing more than the effects of clemency. 
f A At firſt he affected to allow Lydia all 
_ : the appearances of liberty ; but the ty- 
© > rant's court was full of ſpies and infor- 
S mers, the uſual retinue of men of pow- 
1er, who, not being able to make them- 
* ſelves beloved, place their greatnels in 
t 2 rendering themlelves feared, | 
0 | His ſon was no longer afraid of pay- 
” ing Lydia a reſpectful homage. He 
, mingled with his ſentiments an intereſt 
I ſo delicate and ſo tender, that Lydia 
wa very ſoon began to reproach herſelf for 
1- 


the hatred which ſhe thought the enter— 
tained for the blood of her enemy. 
Lauſus, on his ſide, lamented that he 
had contributed to Lydia's misfortunes, 
He took the gods to witneſs that he 
would do all in his power to repair them. 
«© The king my father, ** ſays he”, is as 


before battle: ſatisfied with victory, he 
is incapable of oppreſſion. It is eaſter 
than ever for the king of Præneſte to 
engage him to a peace that ſhall be glo- 
rious to both, That peace will dry up 
your tears beautiful Lydia; but will it 
efface the remembrance ot their crime 
who cauſed you to ſhed them ! why did 
I not ſee all my blood flow rather than 
thoſe tears?“ | | 

Lydia's replies, which were full of 
modeſty and greatneſs, left no room for 
Lauſus to perceive any thing more than 
eaſy gratitude : though at the bottom 
of her heart ſhe was but too 1cnfible of 
the care he took to conſole her. She 
ſometimes bluſhed tor having liſtened to 
him with complaiſance; but her father's 
intereſts made it a law to her to avail 
herſelf of ſuch a ſupport. 

In the mean tine their conferences 
growing more frequent, became alto 
more animated, more intereſting, more 
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generous after victory, as untractable 


intimate; and love made its way inſen- 
ſibly through reſpect and gratitude, as 
a flower, which, in order to blow, opens 
the ſlight texture in which it is enfolded. 
Deceived more and more by the feign- 
ed tranquillity of Mezentius, the cre- 
dulous Lauſus flattered himſelf, that he 
{hculd very ſoon ſee his duty accord 
with his inclination; and nothing in 
the world, in Iis opinion, was yaſier 
than to reconcile them. The treaty of 
peace which he had meditated, was re- 


duced to two articles; to reſtore to the 


king of Præneſte his crown, and his 
territories z and to make his marriage 


with the princeſs the band of union be- 


tween the two powers. He communi- 


cated this project to Lydia. The con- 


fidence he put in it, the advantages he 
ſaw accruing from it, the tranſports of 
joy which the idea alone inſpired him 


with, ſurprited the lovely captive into 
a ſmile, mingled with tears: “Gene- 
rous prince,“ ſays the to him, “ may 


heaven fulfil the wiſhes you pour out for 
my father! I ſhall not be ſorry that I 


am made the pledge of peace, and the 


price of gratitude.” This touching 


reply was accompanied with a look {till 


more touching. The tyrant was in- 
formed of all. His firſt tranſport would 
have hurried him to ſacrifice his rival; 
but this ſon was the only ſupport of hi- 
crown,. the only barrier between the 
people and him: the ſame ſtroke would 
have rendered him completely odious to 
his ſubjects, and have taken from hiry 
the only defender, whom he could op- 
poſe to the publick hatred, Fear is the 
ruling pation of tyrants. Mezentius 
reſolves to diſſemble. He orders his 
ſon to come to him, talks to him with 
good humour, and bids kim prepare to 


ſet out the next day for the frontiers ot 


his territories, where he had left his ar- 


my. The prince endeavoured to con- 
ceal the griet which wrung his ſoul, and 


ſet out without having had time to re- 
ceive the adieus of Lydia. | 
1 he very day of Lauſus's departure, 
Mezentius had cauſed honourable co - 
ditions of peace to be propoſcd to 18 
king ot Præneſte, the firit C. „1 
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The BEAUT IESE of all the 
was his mariiace with the danghter of 
the vanquifked monarch. Jhat untor- 
tunate monarch hcfitated not to con- 
fe, and the ſame ambalſidor that of- 
fired him pence brought back his agree- 
ment tor m anſwer. 

Lauſus had at court a friend, who 
had been attached to him from his in. 
tancy. A remarkable refwnblance to 
the young prince had been the means 
ot making the fortune of this young 
man who was called Phanor ; but they 
refembled each other ſtill more in their 
diſpoſition than their figure, the ſame 
inclination, the ſame virtues: Lanins 
and Phanor ſeemed to have but one ſonl. 


Lauſus at parting had confided to Pha- 
nor his paſſion and his deſpair, 


The 
latter was therefore inconfolable on 


hearing of the marriage of Lydia with 


Mezentius. He thought it his duty to 
acquaint the prince with it, The fitu- 
ation of the lover at this news cannot 
be deſcribed ; his heart is troubled, his 
reaſon forlakes him; and in the diſtrac- 
tion of a blind forrow * writes to Ly- 
dia the warmeſt and molt imprudent let- 
ter that love ever dictated. Phanor 


was charged with the delivery of it. 


He went to her at the hazard of his 


life if he ſhouid be difcovered. He 
was ſo. Meventins, enraged, orders 


him to be joaden with ons, and drag - 
ged to a trightful priſon. 
However, every thing was 
for the celebration of this unhappy 
marriage. We may juſtly conclude 
that the feaſt was ſuitable to the cha- 
rater of Mezentius. Wrefting, the 
ceſtus, gladiators, combats between 
men and animals bred up to carnage, 
every thing that barbarity has invent- 
ed tor its amulements, was to have 
graced the pomp ; nothing was wanting 
to this bloody ſpectacle, but perſons to 
fight againſt the wild beaſts; for it was 
cuſtomary to expoſe to theſe fights 
none but criminals condemned to die, 
and Mezentivs, who on any ſuſpicion 
was always in a hurry to put the in- 
nocent to death, retarded ſtill leſs the 
puniſnment of the gmity, There re— 


prepared 


mained in the priſon none but the faith- 


comes again to hunſelf; 
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ful friend of Lauſus. Let him be 
expoſed, “ ſud M-gzentius;” let him fall 
a prey to d-vouring lions; the traitor 
deſerves a more cruel death; but this 
b-it ſuits his crime and my vengeance, 
and his pnniſhment is a tealt worthy 
ot injured love.” 

Lauſus in vain expected the anſwer 
of his friend; impatience gave way to 
affriglit. Should we be diſcovered !* 
ſays he; ſhould I have loſt my friend 
by my fatal imprudence! Lydia her{elt 
| Ah! I tremble. No, I cannot 
live any longer in this dreadtul uncer- 
tainty.“ He ſets out; he diſguiſes 


himleif caretully ; he arrives; he hears 
the report ſpread among the people; 
he learns that his friend is in chains, 


and that the next day is to unite 
Lydia with Mezentius: he learns 
that they are preparing the feaſt 
which is to precede the marriage feſ- 
tival, and that, by 
this feſtival, they are to ſee the unhap- 

py Phanor à prey to wild beaſts, He 
thrinks at this recital z a deadly chill, 
neſs ſpreads through all his veins : he 
but loſt in di- 
traction, he falls on his knees, and 
cries ot, * Great gods, refſtran my 
„ hand, my deſpair ter rifies me! let 
me die to ſave my friend; but let me 
die with my virtue!“ Reſolved to de- 
liver his dear Phanor, tho' he ſhould 
periſh in his ſtead, he flies to the gates 
of the priſon: but how 1s he to enter 
there? he addreſſes himſelf to the fave, 
whole office it was to carry food to the 
priſoners. “ Open your eyes” ſaid he, 
« and know me: I am Lauſus, I am 
the ſon of the king. 


confined here; I will ſee him, I will. 
] have but one 


pledtzes of my acknowledgment : with- 
draw yourſelt from the vengeance of my 
father. If you betray me, you ruſh on 


your ruin; it you aſſiſt me in my un- 

dertaking, my favours ſhall find you in 

the very hearts of the deſerts, 

and timorous flave yields 

He aſſiſts 
the 


The weak 
to his promiſes and threats, 


way of fhow at 


I expect from 
you an important ſervice : Phanor is 


way to come at him: 
give me your cloaths: fly! there are the 


che prince in diſgulüpg himſolf, and 
6 (lilappears, after having told him the 
ZZ }.our at which he was to pretent hun- 
1 ſelt, and the conduct he was to obſerve 
in order to deceive the vigilance of the 
bi. | guards. | e 
ment arrives, Lauſus preſents himſelf : 
= he aſſumes the name of the flave ; the 
bolts of the dungeon open with a dil 
mal ſound. | 
of atorch, he penetrates into this man- 


| 2 ion of horror, he advances, he liſtens; 


| A the accents of a moaning voice tribe 
his car, he knows it to be the voice of 
bo: his friend, he fees him lying down in 
; a corner of the cell, covered with rags, 
cConlumed with weak nes, the paleneſs 
of death on his countenance, and the 
Fire ot deſpairin his eyes. Leave me.” 
= ſaid Phanor to him, taking him for the 


ments; ſuſfer me to die. Alas!“ added 


he, {ending forth cries interrupted by 


ſighs, alas! my dear J auſus is ſtill 
more unhappy than I. O, ye gods! 
it he knows the ſtate to which he has 
reduced his friend ! „Wes, cried Lau- 
2X ſas, throwing himielt on his bolom, 
Wes my dear Phanor, he does know 
it, and he partakes of it,” „ hat do 
I ſe!” cried Phanor tranſported : “ Ah 


* 


era 
* : 


Lauſus! ah, my prince At theſe 
vords both of them lole the uit of their 
| ſenſes; their arms ate loched in each 
other, their hearts meet, their ſighs ate 
intermingled. They remain tor a long 
time mute and immoveable, ftretched 
out on the floor of the dungeon; g riet 
ZZ itifles their voice, and they aniwer each 

and bathing one another with tears, 
Lauſus at lat coming to bimſcli, “ Let 
us not Iole time,” {aid he to his friend; 
e take theſe cloa this, get hence, and 
leave me here.. — “ What J, great gods! 
can! be ſo vile? Ah Lauſus, could you 
believe it? Ought you to propole it to 
me? I know you well,” faid the prince; 
but you ſhouid allo know me. The 
ſentence is pronounced, your puniſh— 
ment is prepared, you muſt dic or fly.“ 
Fly! — “ Hear me; my father is 
Sv olcnt, but he is leulible z. natuft aficrts 
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Night approaches, the mo- 


By the feeble glimmering 


It; 


llave; away with thote odious nouriſh- 


other only by embracing more ciolely, 
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her right over his heart, if I deliven 
you from death, I have only occaſion to 
melt him to compaſſion for my ſelf; and 
his arm, when lifted up againſt a ſon, 
Will be eaſily difarmed.” “ He would 
tnke,” ſaid Phanor,: and your death 
would De my crime; 1 cannot abandon 
vou.“ Weil theng” ſaid Laulus, “ fe- 
main here; but at your death you ſhall 
lee mine alto. Depend not on my ta- 
ther's clemency ; it would be in vain for 
him to pa don me; think not that 1 
Would pardon iny telt. This hand, which 
wrote. the fatal biilet that condemns, 
this hand, which, even atter its crime, 


is (till the hand of your friend, ſhall 
re- unite us in your own deſpite.” 


| In 
vain would Phanor have inſiſted upon 
Let us not talk any longer,“ in- 
terrup.ed Lautus; “ vou can ſay no— 
thing to me that can equal the ſhame of 
ſurviving my triend, atter I have de- 
ſtroyed him. Your preiling carneſtneſs 
makes me biuth, and your prayers are 
an aitront. Iwill anſwer - tor my own 
ſaiety, it you will fly : I ſwear to die, 
if you will {tay and periſn. Choole ; 
the moments now ate precious.“ 
Phanor knew his t.1end too well to 
pretend to ſhake his refolution, ** FT 
content,” ſays he, “to jet you try the 


on mans of ſatety that is left us; but 


Dye, it you would have me live: your 
{caituid thall be mine.“ I readily be- 
lieve ut, Jaid Lautus, “ and your friend 
elicems you too much to dehre you to 
{urvive him.“ Art theſe words they em- 
braced, and Phanor went out of the 


dungcon in the habit ot the flave, which 


Lautus had juſt put off, 

What a night! what a dreadful night 
tor Lydi4! Ajas! how thall we paint 
the emotions that ariſe in her ſoul, that 
divide, that tear 1t, between love and 
virtue? She adores Laulus, - ſhe deteſts 


i 0 o 1 * 1 
 Mezentins, {he tacrnitices er ſeif to her 


father's intereits, ſhe delivers herlelf up 
to tne object of her hatred, the tears 
herſelt tor ever from the wilhes of an 
adored lover. They lead her to the 
altar as it were to puniſhment, Barba- 
rous Mezentius ! it ſuthces thee that 
thy. c net trembics bef-re die, as a 

live 
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Lydia waited the day. 
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ſlave before his maſter. 
the heart of a tyrant. 

Vet alas! it is for him alone that ſhe 
is going to live: it is to him that ſhe is 
going to he united, If ſhe reſiſts, ſhe 


Such is love in 


muſt betray her lover and her father: a 


refuſal will diſcover the ſecret of her 
foul; and if Lauſus 3s ſuſpected to be 
dear to her, he 1s undone. 

It was in this cruel agitation that 
'The terrible 
day arrives, 
trembling, ſees herſelf decked out, not 
as a bride whom they are going to pre- 
ſent at the altars of Love and Hymen, 
but as one of thoſe innocent victims 


which a barbarous piety crowned with 
flowers before it ſacrificed them. 


They lead her to the place where the 
ſpectacle is to be exhibited, the people 
aſſemble there in multitudes, the ſports 
begin. I ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe the 


engagements at the ceſtus, at wreſtling, 
at the ſword ; a more dreadtul object 


engages our attention. 
An enormous lion advances. At firſt, 


with a calm pride, he traverſes the are- 


na, throwing his dreadful looks round 
the amphitheatre that environs him : a 
confuſed murmer announces the terrour 
that he inſpires. In a ſhort time the 
ſound of the clarions animate him; he 
replies by his roarings; his ſhaggy main 
is ei ected around his monſtrous head; 
he laſhes his loins with his tail, and the 
fire begins to iſſue from his ſparkling eye- 


balls. The populace affrighted, wiſh and 


dread to ſee the wretch appear, who 1s 
to be delivered up to the rage of this 
monſter. Terrour and pity ſeize on 
every breaſt. 

The combatant, whom Mezentius's 
guards themſelves had taken for Phanor, 


- preſents himſelf. Lydia could not diſ- 


tinguiſh him. The horror with which 
ſhe is ſeized had obliged her to turn a- 
way her eyes from this ſpectacle, which 
ſhocks the ſenſibility of her compaſſion- 
ate ſoul. What would it be, alas! if 
ſhe knew that Phanor, that the tender 
friend of Lauſus, is the criminal whom 
they have devoted; if ſhe knew that 
Lauſus himſelf had taken his friend”, 3 


Lydia, diſmayed and 
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place, and that it is he that is going to 1 


fight. 


Half naked, his hair diſhevelled, he 9 


a poinard 
for the attack, a buckler for defence, = 


walks with an intrepid ſtep : 


w_ yo ach - 
_ = 


are the only arms by which he is pro- 


tected, 


Mezentius, 


blood is dumb, nature is blind; it is his 
own ſon whom he delivers up to death, 


and his bowels are not moved; reſent. 7 


prepoſſeſſed, ſee; f | 
in him only the guilty Phanor. His own 3 
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ment of injury and thirſt of vengeance 


ſtifle in him very other ſentiment. He 


with a barbarous joy the fury of the li- 


on animating by degrees. Lauſus, impa« _ 
tient, provokes the monſter, and urges = 


him tothe combat. He advances towards =. 


him, the lion ſprings forward, 


tangs. | 
In the mean time Phanor learns what 
15 doing. He runs up: he bears down 


the multitude before him, his piercing 
cries make the amphitheatre reſound. 


* Stop, Mezentius ! ſave your ſon z it 


is he; it is Lauſus that is engaged.” Me- LO 
zentius looks and knows Phanor, who © 


haſtens towards him: O ye gods! 


what do I ſee! My people, aſſiſt me; l 5 


throw yourſelves on the arena, raviſh 
my ſon from the jaws of death.” At 
the name of Lauſus, Lydia falls down 
dead on the ſteps of the amphitheatre 
her heart 1s frozen, her eyes are cover- 
ed with darkneſs. Mezentius ſees only 
his ſon, who is now in inevitable dan- 
ger: a thouſand hands arm in vain for 
his defence; the monſter purſues him, 
and would have devoured him before 
they could have arrived to his aſſiſtacce. 
But O! wonder incredible! O happi- 
neſs unhoped ! Lauſus while he eludes 


the bounds of the furious animal, ſtrikes 7 


him a mortal blow, and the ſword with 
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which he is armed is drawn Teeking 


from the lion's heart. 
ſwims in ſeas of blood, 
his foaming jaws. 
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He falls, and 
vomited thro' 
The univerſal alarm 
now changes into triumph, and the 
people reply to Mezentius's doleful cries 
only by ſhouts of admiration and joy. 


Lauſus 
avoids him. Thrice the enraged animal 
preſents to him his foaming jaws, and & 
thrice Lauſus eſcapes his murderous 
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heſe ſhouts recall Lydia to life; ſhe 

ppens her eyes; ſhe ſees Lauſus at Me- 
Eentius 's feet, holding in one hand the 
ploody dagger, and in the other his dear 
4 and faithſul Phanor. © It is I, ” ſaid 
3 he to his father, it is J alone who am 
ulpable. Phanor's crime was mine: 
t was for me to expiate it. I forced 


* 


0 kill myſelf it he refuſed. I live, I 
due that life to him; and if your ſon 
be dear to you ill, you owe your ſon 
5 to him: hut if your vengeance is not 

appeaſed, our days are in your hands : 
| Mike ; we will periſh together; our 
hearts have ſworn it.“ 
bling at this diſcourſe, viewed Mezen- 
ius with eyes ſuppliant, and oveflowing 
with tears. The tyrant's cruelty could 
not withſtand this trial. The cries of 
nature, and the voice of remorſe put to 


ous == 


Þ "1 around the tyrant. 


flence jealouſy and vengeance in his 
Ee heart. 


3 on the objects that ſurround him, looks 


1 of trouble and contuſion, in which love, 


=> hatred, indignation and pity, combat 
I and fucceed each other. All tremble 
Lauſus, Lydia, 
Phanor, a multitude innumerable, wait 

by with terror the firſt words that he is to 
1 He ſubmits at lait, in ſpite 
of himſelf, to that virtue whole aſcen- 

7 m4 benen over powers him; and paſſing of 
22 a ſudden, with impetuous violence, from 
8 rage to tenderneſs, he throws himſelf in- 
3 to his ſon's arms.“ Ves, ſays he to 
2 = 2 PRO thee, and I pardon 
Live, love one ano- 


1 
1 be” 
„„ 4 5 


more ber me to make thee, and thou 


*> halt juit now rendered thyſelf worthy of 
. it . 


Receive it then,” 
= new effort, 


{azd he with a 
© receive this hand, the 


725 gift of which is dearer to thee than lite: 


it is thy valour which has forced it from 
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it is that alone could obtain it.” 


From the RoyaL MAGAZINE: 


2 | Manner of the ee in the Honſe 
e 2 1 ef Commons 

: ORMERLY the parliaments of 
England were held at Weſtminſter 


de BrauTIES of all rhe MAGAZINES ſeleged. 


Lydia, trem- 


| He remains for a long time 
* immoveable and dumb, rolling by turns 


Hall; but king Richard II. having 
occaſion to call one in the year 13979 


when that building was in a very ruinous 


condition, erected an houſe on purpole 
in the middle of the palace court, at 


a ſmall diſtance from the gate of the 


oid hall. This was a plain and mean 
ſtructure, open to the common people, 
that all might hear what paſled 3 while 
the king's perſon, and thoſe aſſem- 
bled there for the ſervice of the nation, 
were ſecured by a guard of archers 
maintained at the public expence. Two 
years after, Weſtminſter Hall being re- 
built, and ſufficiently accommodated 
for the meeting of this great aſſembly, 
they met there again; till at length a 
taſte for regularity and magnificence 1 in · 
creaſing with our improvements in arts, 
this noble room was taken for the great 
aſſembly of the national ſenate. 

This room is ſpacious, lofty, and 
every thing within it is diſpoſed with 
great regularity. It is hung with tape- 
try, repreſenting the defeat of the 
Spaniſh Armada, which is ſhewn in va- 
rious deſigns ; as, the firſt appearance 
of the Spaniſh fleet; the ſeveral forms 


in which it lay at different times on our 
_ coaſts, and before the comparatively 


handful of England which purſued it 


the place and diſpoſition of the fleets 


when engaged; and, in fine, its qepar- 
ture. Theſe are the great ſubjects. 


The whole is excellently per formed; 


and as the materials in that original ſtate 
are perithable, the late Mr. Pine has 
perpetuated them in very fine engrav- 
ings. Theſe deſigns are certainly well 
adapted tothe place, as they perpetually 
preſent to view the importance of our 
navy, on which our principal ſirength 
depends, 

At the upper end of the room is the 
throne, upon which the king is ſeated 
on ſolemn occaſions, in his robes, with 
the crown on his head, and adorned 


with all the enſigns of majeſty. 
On the right. hand of the throne is 4 
ſeat for the prince of Wales, and on 


the left for the next perſon of the royal 
family. 


Behind the throne are places for tha 
young 
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Young peers who have no votes in the 
houle. 


At a fmall diſtance beiow the rent 
on the King's right hand, are the ſeats 


of the two archbiſhops, and a little below 


them the bench ot biſhops. On the 
oppoſite ſide of the houſe fit thoſe peers 
who rank above barons ; the preſident 
of the king's council, and the lord privy 


ſeal, if they are barons, here fit above 


all dukes, marquiſes, and earls ; and the 
marſha!, Lord Steward, and Lord Cham- 
berlaine, fit above all others of the 
lame degree of nobility with themſelves, 


Juſt before the throne are the wool- 
packs acroſs the room, on which are 


ſeated the dignitaries of the law. The 
lord high chancellor, or keeper cf the 
great ſea], fits on that neareſt the throne, 


with his great ſeal and mace by him 


he is ſpeaker of the houle of lords. On 
the other two woolpacks, which are 
placed parallel to this, fit the lord chief 
zuſtice, the maſter of the rolls, and the 
other judges, Theſe have no vote in 
the houſe, but they are adviſed with in 


points of law, on all occaſions wherein a 


knowledge of the laws 1s neceſſary. The 
reaſon why all theſe ſages are placed on 
woolpacks, may probably be to remind 
them of the great importance of wool 
and ſheep to this nation. 

The clerk of the crown, who is con- 
cerned in all writs of parliament, and 
the clerk of the parliament, who re- 
cords every thing done there, ſit on a 
torm behind a table. 

Without the bar ſits the king's firl 
gentleman uſher, called the black rod, 
trom a black wand he carriesin his hand. 
Under him 1s a yeoman uther, who waits 
at the inſide of the door, a crier with- 
out, and a ſerjeant at mace, who al. 
ways attends the lord chancellor, 

When the king 1s preſent, with the 
crown on his head, the lords fit unco- 


vered, and the dow ſtand, till his ma- 


zeſty. gives them leave to fit. 
In the king's abſence, the lords, at 
their entrance, do reverence to the 


_ throne, as is done by all who enter the 
The judges then 


preſence- chamber. 
may fit, but ut, not be covered, till 
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the lord chancellor or keeper ſignifies to © ; 


them, that the lords give them leave to "a 7 


be fo. 


count be covered. 


Upon the days when the king goes in 
ſtate to the houſe, either at the opening 
or breaking up of the ſeſſions, the Park. 7 
; and his majeſty 


guns are diſcharged 
arriving at the houie of lords, enters a 
room adjoining to it, called the prince's 


The king's council and maſters I 
in chancery alla fit ; but may on no ac. 7 


chamber, where he puts on his robes and 


crown, and from thence is conducted 
into the houſe by the lord chamberlain; 
where all the lords are drefled in their 
ſcarlet robes, and being ſeated on the 


throne, ſends tor the commons by the 


gentleman uſher of the black rod. On 
their appearing, his majeſty's ſpeech 1s 
read by the lord chancellor to this grand 


united aflembly ; after which his ma. 
jeſty returns in the ſame manner as he 


came, in his ſtate- coach drawn by eight 


ſine horſes, attended by 1 beſt "Mp 


the guns firing. 


A ſtranger cannot any Way form a 
more juſt notion of the dignity of the 


Engliſh nation, than by attending this 


noble and auguſt aſſembly, when the 


king is preſent, with the crown upon FL 
his head, and not only his majeſty, but 


all the lords, are in their robes, and the 


commons attending without the bar. 


The houſe, in conjunction with the 


king and commons, has the power not 
only of making and repealing laws, but 
of conſtituting the ſupreine judicature 


of the kingdom; the lords aflembled © 
take cognizance of treaſons and high 

crimes committed by their peers, and 
others, try all who are unpeached by 


the commons, and acquit or condemn 


without taking an oath, only laying the 


right hand upon their breaſts, and ſay- 


ing, Guilty, or Not Guilty, upon my 25 


honour. They reverle appeals from al 
other courts, and even ſometimes 1e- 


verſe the decrees of chancery : and 


from this hizheft tribunal lies no appeal. 

All the lords {piritual and tempore! 
have the peculiar privilege of appoint- 
ing proxies to vote in their ſtead, when, 


from licknels, or any other cauſe, the; 
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of the houſe of Commons, 
St. Stephen's chapel, 
| ſouth-eaſt angle of Weſtminſter hall. 


*X cannot conveniently appear: but ſuch 
as would make proxies are obliged, at 


the beginning of every parliament, to 
enter them in perſon. 

The lords give their ſuffrages or votes, 
beginning at the puifne, or lowelt baron, 
and then proceeding 1 in a regular ſeries, 
every one anſwering apar ©, Content, or 
Not Content. If the atirmatives and 


negatives are equal, it paſſes in the ne- 


gative, the ſpeaker not being alluwed a 
voice, unleſs he be a peer of the realm. 

The next ftructure we viſited was that 
called alſo 
which joins to the 


King Stephen firſt founded à chapel 


pere, and dedicated it to St. Stephen, 
the protomartyr: but Edward III. re- 


building it in the year 1347, in a very 
magnificent manner, converted it into 
a collegiate church, 


10851. 10s. and sd. per annum: but 
being ſurrender'd to Edward VI. it was 
appropriated for the reception of the 
repreſentatives of the commons of Eng- 


land, who have ever ſince continued to 


miret there every ſeſſions ot parliament, 
except when ſummoned by the king's 
writs to Oxford; and it is now general— 
hy called the houſe of commons. 

It is at prefent a ſpacious room, wain- 
ſcotted up to the cicling, accommo— 
dated with galleries, ſupported by ilen- 
der won pillars, adorned with Cesin— 
thian capitals and ſconces; from the 
middle of the cieling hangs a handſome 
branch or luſtre. At the upper end, 
the ſpeaker is placed upon a railed ſeat, 
ornamented behind with Corinthian co- 
lumns, and the king's arms carved and 
placed on a pediment; before him is a 


table, at which the clerk and his aſſiſt- 


ant fit gear him on each hand, juſt be- 
low the chair; and on each fide, as well 
below as in the galleries, the members 
are placed promi cuouſiy. The (peaker 
and clerks always wear gowns in the 
houſe, as the profeſſors of the law do in 
term-time ; but no other of the mem- 
bers wear robes, except the four repre- 
Entatives for the city of London, who, 
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the revenues of 
which, at its ſuppreſſion, amounted to 


9 
the firſt day of every new parliament, 
are dreſſed in ſcarlet gowns, and fit alto- 
gether on the right hand of the chair, 
next to the ſpeaker. 

The time of ſitting is upon any day 
in the morning, except on Sundays, or 


ſome other high feſtivals or taſt-days, 
upon which it is not uſual to aſſemble, 


unlcis upon the moſt urgent occaſions : 
but though the ſpeaker always adjourns 


the houſe to nine o'clock of the morn- 


ing of the day when they agree to meet 
again, the houle ſeldom meets till 12. 
This houſe has an equal ſhare with 
the lords in making laws, and none can 
be made without the conſent of the com- 


mons, who are the guardians of the li- 


berties of the people; and as they are 
the grand inqueſt of the nation, they 
have a power to impeach the greateſt 
lords in the kingdom, both ſpiritual and 
temporal. 

On the day prefixed by the king 5 in 


the writ of ſummons, his majeſty goes 


in perſon to the houſe of lords, where 
being ſeated with the crown on his head, 
and cloathed in his royal robes, he ſends 
for the commons by the gentleman uſher 
of the black rod, who coming to the bar 
of the houſe, bows, and advancing 
a few fteps, repeats this mark of refpect 
a ſecond and athird time, ſaying, © Gen- 
tlemen of the houſe ot commons, the 
king commands this honourable houſe 
to attend him immediately in the houſe 
of peers ;” and then retiring backwards, 
bowing, withdraws : the commons then 
immediately attend his majeſty in the 
houſe of lords, where the lord chancel- 
lor or keeper commands them in the 


king's name to chuſe a ſpeaker, upon 


which they return to ther own howe, 
One of the members ſtanding up in his 
place, and making a ſhort introductory 


ſpeech, moves that ſuch member as he 


then names, may take the chair; and 
his motion.veing ſeconded by ſome other 
member, if no conteſt happens, they 


lead the perſon mentioned from his ſeat 


to the bar of the houſe, from whence 
they conduct him, bowing thrice, up 
to the chair; where being placed, he 
ſtand- up, and returns thanks to the 
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houſe for the honour done him; and 
modeſtly acknowledging his inability to 
diſcharge ſo great a truſt, deſires they 
would make choice of a more able per- 


ſon; which being diſapproved, ke ſub- 


mits to their pleaſure ; and after re- 


- Ceiving the directions of the houſe, on 


the utual requeſts to be made on his ap- 
pearing betore his majeſty, adjourns to 


the day appointed for that purpoſe. 


But before the commons can enter 


upon any buſineſs, or even the choice 


of a ſpeaker, all the members enter the 


court of wards, where they take the 


oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, with 
thoſe appointed by the act of the 1ſt of 
William and Mary, in the preſence of 


An officer appointed by his majeſty, who 


is uſually the lord Reward of the houſ- 
hold ; and after they have#choſen the 


ſpeaker, they take the ſame oaths again 
In the houſe, at the table, and ſubſcribe 


their opinions againſt the doctrines of 
tranſubſtantiation, the invocation and 
adoration of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of 
the maſs ; and before they can give any 
vote in the houſe, except for the choice 


of a ſpeaker, they are ren alſo to 


abjure the pretender. _ 
Upon the day appointed, the uſher 
of the black rod is again ſent for the 


commons, when he alters his ſtile, and 
addreſſes himſelf to the ſpeaker, 


The 
members obeying his ſummons, return 
to the houle of lords, and prefent their 
ſpeaker to the king, who is again ſeat- 
ed on the throne, and having obtained 
his approbation, the ſpeaker deſires, that 
the commons, during their fitting, * may 
have free acceſs to his majeſty, treedom 
of ſpeech in their houſe, and treedom 
trom arreſts,” 
makes his ſpeech to both houles, the 
whole houſe of commons being ſuppoſed 
to be at the bar of the houſe of lords. 
After the ſpeaker and members have 
taken the oaths, the ftanding orders 
of the houſe are read, and grand com- 
mittees appointed to fit on uſual days: 


which being done, the houle generally 


begins with reading ſome bill left un- 
finiſhed the ſeſſions before. Any meme 
ber of parliament 3s at liberty to move 
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After which the king 


for a bill to be brought in; which be. "0 
ing agreed to by the houſe, the perſon 


who made the motion, with ſome f, 
thoſe who ſeconded it, are ordered to 


prepare, and bring it in. When the 
bill is ready, ſome of the members why 
were ordered to prepare it, read the or- 
der at the fide bar of the houſe, deſi r-. 


ing leave to bring the bill to the table; 5 
which upon the queſtion being agreed 


to, it has a firſt reading by the clerk | 
at the table; and then the ſpeaker tak- 
ing the bill in his hand, reads the ab- 
breviate or abſtract of it; 
after the debate upon the bill, if any 
happens, he puts the queſtion, whether 
it ſhall have a ſecond reading? and 


ſometimes, upon a motion being made, 


appoints a day for it. 5 
When the bill has been read a ſecond 


time, the queſtion is put, whether it 1 


ſhall be committed ? which 1s either to 
a committee of the whole houſe, if the 
bill be of importance; or to à private 
committee, any member at pleaſure 


naming the perſons to be of that com- 
mittee ; and their names being read by 2 


the clerk at the table, they are ordered 


to meet in the ſpeaker's chamber, and 


report their opinion to the houſe, Ac- 


cordingly, meeting there, they chule . 


their chairman, and either adjourn to 
ſome other time, or proceed upon the 
bill, which in this laſt cafe the chairman 
orders a clerk who attends him to read, 
then taking the bill himſelf, and reading "© 
it paragraph by paragraph, he puts every _ 
clauſe to the queſtion, fills up the blanks, 
and makes amendments, according to 
the opinion of the majority of the com- 
mittee, of whom there muſt be eight 
of the perſons named, to proceed regu- 
larly, though five may adjourn. 

When the committee have gone thro? 
the whole bill, the chairman by their 


defire makes his report at the fide- bar 


of the houſe, reading all the alterations 


made by the committee, and how any 


of theſe amendments have altered the 
{cope of the bill, the clerk having before 
written down in what page and line of 
the bill theſe amendments are to be 
tound; and it the committee havethought 

| fit 


which done, bs; | 


1 + | all the amendments and clauſes. 
1 then puts the queſtion, whether 


1 bh which the queſtion is put, 
the bill ſo amended ſhall be engroſſed. 


ft to add any clauſes, they are marked 


9 W otabericatly, read by the chairman, 
7 and delivered to the clerk, who reads 


The 


they ſhall be read a ſecond time ? and 


3 if this be agreed to, he then reads them 


we and particularly as many of 
them as the houſe agrees to. After 
whether 


that is, written fair on parchment, and 


"8 read the third time ſome other day * It 


being at length read the third time, the 
ſpeaker nolds the bill in his hand, and 


"\Þ puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall 


| gk and it the mayor part be for it, 
15 the clerk writes on the bill, Soit baile 
aux ee Be it delivered to the 


| 3 lords. | 
When an engr oſſed bill is read, and | 
1 any clauſes reſerved to be added to it, 


Ines muſt be on parchment ingroſſed 
like the bill, which are then called ri- 
gers; and, if agreed to, they are added 


8 3 to the bill, 
3 Petitions are offered like bills at the 


bar of the houſe, and brought up and 
« 1 at the table, by the member 
uho preſents them. 


When a member ſpeaks to a bill, he | 
ſtands up uncovered, and addreſſes him- 


ſelf only to the ſpeaker ; but if he be 
anſwered by another, he 1s not allowed 
to reply the ſame day, unleſs perſonally 
elected on : foi nobody is to ſpeak to 


T bill above once in a day, unleſs the 


Whole houſe be turned into a committee, 
and then every member may reply as 
often as the chairman thinks proper. 


3 But if a bill be rejected, it cannot be any 

more propoſed during the ſame ſeſſions. 
> Meſſengers from the lords, and all 
i qi appearing at the bar of the 


ouſe, are introduced by the ſerjeant 


attending the houſe, with the mace up- 


on his ſhoulder. 

While the ſpeaker is in the chair, 
he mace lies upon the table, except 
Frhen ſent upon any extraordinary oc- 


Faſion into Weſtminſter hall and the 


Fourt of requeſts, t3 ſummon the mem- 
pers to attend, But when the members 
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reſolve themſelves into a committee of 
the whole houſe, the mace 1s laid under 


the table, and the chairman to that 


committee takes the chair where the 
clerk of the houſe uſually. fits. 

Forty members are neceſſary to make 
a houſe, and eight a committee. But 
the ſpeaker is not allowed to vote, ex- 
cept the houſe is equally divided: nor 
is he to perſuade or diſſuade in paſſing 
a bill, but only to make a ſhort and — 
narrative. 

The members of the bouls of com- 
mons vote by yeas and noes; but if it 
appear doubtful which is the greater 
number, the houſedivides. If the queſtion 


relates to any thing already in the houſe, 


the noes goes out ; but if it be to bring 
any thing in, as a bill, petition, &c. 

the yeas go out: where the houſe di- 
vides, the ſpeaker appoints four telle rs, 
two of each opinion, who after they have 


told thoſe within, place themſelves in 
- the paſſage between the bar and the door, 


and tell the others who went out; which 


done, the two tellers who have the ma- 


Jority take the right hand, and placing 
thenMNelves within the bar, all four ad- 


vance, bowing three times; and being 
come up to the table, deliver the num- 
ber, ſaying, the yeas who went out, are 


ſo many; the noes who ſtaid, ſo many; 
which is repeated by the ſpeaker, who 
declares the majority. 

In a committee of the whole houſe, 
they divide by changing ſides, the yeas 
taking the right hand of the chair, and 
the noes the left; and then there are 
only two tellers. | 

If when a bill is paſſed in one houſe, 
and ſent to the other, they demur upon 
it, a conference is then demanded in the 
painted chamber, where certain mem- 
bers deputed from each houſe meet, and 
debate the affair, while the lords ſit co- 
vered at a table, and the commons ſtand 
without their hats. If they diſagree, 


the affair is dropped; but if they come 
to an agreement, it is at length brought, 
with all the other bills that have paſled 
both houſes, to receive the royal aſſent, 
in the houſe, where the king being ſeat- 
ed 1 in the chair of ate, the clerk of the 
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crown reads the title of each bill; and 
as he reads, the clerk of the parliament, 


according to the inſtructions he hath re- 
. Ceived from his majeſty, pronounces 


the royal aſſent; it it be a public bill, 


by laying, Le roy le veut, The king 


Will have it ſo: or if a private bill, Soit 
fait comme il elt deſire, Be it done as is 
deſired. But if his majeſty does not ap- 


prove the bill, the anſwer is Le roy s'a- 


viſera: that is, The king will conſider 
of it. 

Money-bills always begin in the houſe 
of commons ; becauſe the greateſt part 


of the ſupplies are raiſed by the people, 
and for this reaſon the commons will 
not allow the lords to alter them; and 


on the preſenting theſe bills to his ma- 
jeſty, the anſwer is, Le roy remercie 
ſes loyaux ſujets, accepte leur benevo- 
lence, & auſſi le veut: that is, The king 
thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts of 
their benevolence, and therefore grants 
his conſent. 

A bill for a general pardon has but 


one reading in each houſe; becauſe 


they muſt take it as the king will pleaſe 
to give it: and when this bill 1s aſſed, 


the anſwer is, Les prelats, ſeigneurs, 
& communes, en ce parlement aſſemblez, 
au nom du tous vos autre ſujets, remer- 


cient tre; humblement votre majeſts, & 
prient Dieu vos donner en ſanté, bonne 
that 1s, The biſhops, 


aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your ma- 
zeſty, and beſeech God to grant you a 
long and hcalthful life. 

The king, without his perſonal pre- 
ſence, may, by a commiſſion granted 
to ſome of his nobles, give his royal al- 
ſent to any bill that requires haſte. 

When his majeſty prorogues or diſ- 
folves the parliament, he generally comes 


in perſon, and being ſeated with the 


crown on his head, tends the black rod 
for all the houſe of commons to come 10 
the bar of the houſe of lords; and then 
the ſpeech being read by the lord chan- 
cellor, he, by the king's ſpecial com- 
mand, pronounces the parliament pro- 
rogu. 1 or dujolved. 


not ſting, 


The parliament was formerly diffoly: M 


= 2 
—— 


ed at the death of the king; but to 
prevent tumults and confuſion, it is now 


exprel(sly provided by ſolemn ac, that 
a parliament ſitting, or in being at th- 


king's demiſe, ſhall continue; "and if 


ſha!l meet expreſsly, for 


keeping the peace of the realm, and 


preler 885 the ſucceſſion. 


[To be continued, ] 
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From the Lox DON Macazixe. 


A curicus Kn of the Chains; And 


Diſeaſes in Africa, upon the River 


Ia a Letter from Mr. 


Senegal, 


Boone, Practitioner in Phyſic to the 


Garrtfon of Senegal, for three Tear, 


zo Dr. Brockletby, Phyſician to the 
Army, who has anne cd it to hi; 
Obſervations. | 


CCORDEING to your requeſt, 

I herein lay before you a de- 
ſcription of the iſland of Senegal, and 
the diſeaſes peculiar thereunto ; as allo, | 


ſuch an account of the adjacent coun- 
try, as J have been able to collect qdur- 


ing my reſidence three years there. My 
deicripticn of the ifland, and obſerva- 


tions on the diſeaſes, you may depend. 
but what 


upon as an undeniable truth ; 


I fay of the adjacent country, I can in. 
{iſt upon no further than what common 


fame reports, having never {cen it my: 
ſelf. 


The iſland of Senegal is ſituated in 
the river Sanaga, fixtcen degrees, fit.“ 
teen minutes north latitude, about fi. 
teen miles rom its mouth: it is about. 
one mile and a quarter in length, from 
north to ſouth, and almoſt halt a mile 


in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, and is? 
compoſed of a bed of looſe fands, pro- 


ductive of nothing but what is forced 
with art, and the richeſt manure: not- 


withſtanding which, it contains about 


three thouſand inhabitants, whoſe prin- 
cipal tood is fiſh, and a corn called 
maize: this corn grows in great plent!: 

almc" 
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X almoſt over the whole country. It may 
” ſeem ſurpriſing, that a part of the 
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corporals, and fifty private, At the 


= iſland of Senegal the river riſes gradu- 
ow world, fo very unhealthy as this I am ally, during the rainy ſeaſon, above 
dat 5 now deſcribing, ſhould yet be ſo popu- twenty feet perpendicular over part of 
be bi lous ; but the wouder will ceaſe, when that flat coaſt, which, of itſelf alone, 
ve come to underitand, that the great- fo freſhens the water to that degree, 
for > ell pride among the men conſiſts in the that ſhips lying at anchor, at the diſ- 
und 3 number of their wives; ſo that ev-ry tance of three Jeagues from its mouth, 


P 


one takes as many as he i8 able to main— 


tain; ſome fix, others h and others 
twelve at A 


time *, 
To the north- eaſt; ealt, and fouth- 


1 eaſt of the iſland, hes a pr odligious large 


and low country, covered with bogs, 
woods, c. much the greateſt part of 
= which is utterly unknown to us. Now, 


generally make ule of it, and fill their 


water there, tor the voyage home. 


When the rains are at an end, which 
uſually happens in October, the intenſe 


| heat of the ſun ſoon dries up thoſe wa- 


ters, which lie on the higher parts of 
the earth, and the remainder forms 
lakes of ſtagnated waters, in which are 


And in order to form a juſt idea of the un- tour all forts of dead animals : theſe - 
rave Jhealchin eſs of this climate, it will be waters every day decreale, till at laſt 
My. | a olutely neceſſary to conceive to yuur- they are quite exhaled, and then the 
the lelkt ſuch a country, as I have above. effluvia that arve are almoſt in{upport- 
ars, 8 cp extending three nundred able. 
| the 5 leagues eaſt, and more to the north aud At this ſeaſon the winds blow fo very 
-bis : ſouth : through this country ſeveral very hot from off the land, that I can com- 
*W large rivers empty themſelves into the pare them to nothing but the heat pro- 
: ea, particularly the Sanaga, Gambia, ceeding from the mouth of an oven, and 
uelt, 3 and Sherbro; theſe, during the rainy bring with them a {melt that is quite in- 
de- months, which begin in July, and con- tolerable. I cannot help mentioning 
and tinue till October, overflow their banks, ſome of the effects of thele terrible 
alſo, 0 and lay the whole flu country under winds, wich is, they are of fo drying 
oun- f water; and, indeed, the very ſudden and hot a nature, that the wolves, ty- 
dur- riſe of theſe rivers is incredible to per- gers, lions, &c. go to the river, and 
My ſons who have never been within the lay their whole bodies covered with 
erva- © tropicks, and are margnomed v.ith the ware iecaving only their noſtrils above 
pend violent rains that fall there. At Ga- it, for the ada tage of breathing. The 
what lam, nine hundred miles from the birds like wilt, art {cen to ſoar at an im- 
an in. moutl of the river Sanaga, I am inform menſe height, and to fly a vaſt way over 
nmon ed that the waters riſe one hundred and the ſea, where they continue until the 
t my fifty teet perpendicular from the bed ot uind changes, and comes from the 
the river . This information 1 re- weſt, I hive known it have ſuch eſtects 
ted in | Angie from a gentieman, who waz oi iron, that locks have been rendered 
s, fil. ſurgeon's mate to a party ſent there, eurirely uſeleſs, fo that the keys would 
ut ful. a and the only ſurvivor of three See . not move them; but, as ſoon as it 
about. commands, each conſiſting of one cap- ch 6 they have been of their wont- 
from ain, two lieutenants, one enfign, a ed uz. 
a mie, urgeon's mate, three ſerjeants, three Thus 1 h ave Ab to you, in as 
and is | 
S, pro- £1 Mm 1 wonder to ſee this PEE Ince as a rn r populttion; the direct contrary is the 
tor ced 3 truth ge his been alcert:: ain 155 a ay beſt wr: | 51.6 | ix 
—_—_— * „ riſe of the 5 auen, Dr. Frack leſdy thinks may be partly 
2 to che proximity of chat place ceitun ce likes in the kingdom of Fombut, 
ö about 3 ich, he has been inforn acd, have the 77 oniyx Kriown outlet by this channel of the river 
e pri- Penegel;, and the doctor has been told, M £15 and Violence of TROP 
called . add Fi og rainy ſeaſon, make it 9. | CEatry FO: £m tout _ ia elevations ou the for- 
plent! 4 Ive left ra Fas aim —— = PE ple ) 15 5 41: e N 805 torrents of water 
almel ations dry ; Uh ch hepens iu a ye hort time. 
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conciſe a manner as poſſible, the iſland 
of Senegal, and the country adjacent, 


as likewiſe the rains, the overflowing of 
the river, and the winds; and come 


now to remark thoſe ſeaſons of the 
year, when the different diſorders hap- 
pen. 

In the months of Auguſt, September, 
October, and part of November, the 
bilious and putrid fever always rage, the 


former of which would admit of bleed- 


ing in the beginning, by means of 
which, together with other evacuations, 
and the neutral ſalts, the diſorder ge- 
nerally intermitted, and the bark re- 
covered the patient. | | 
But in the putrid fever, the lancet 
ſhould be entirely laid afide ; for not- 
withſtanding ſome of the ſymptoms 
might indicate bleeding to thoſe who 
are not acquainted with the diſeaſes in 
that part of the world, I would by no 
means recommend it, for I have often 
ſeen it productive of the worſt conſe- 
quence ; but if the pain in any vital 
part ſhould ſeem to indicate an evacua- 
tion to be neceſſary, 1 would judge dry 
cupping moſt proper (I mean in violent 


pains in the head, &c) As for the 
general treatment of theſe diſorders, 


they have been ſo judiciouſly laid down 
by eminent phyſicians, that I ſhall ſay 


nothing farther of it. 


The ule of the bark in the above diſ- 
orders, and in many others, obliges me 
to return you my moſt ſincere thanks, 


for that ineſtimable medicine; for in 


theſe deplorable diſeaſes, nothing gave 
us hopes of our patient but that; in- 


deed, its value was fo well known to the 
_ officers, that they ſcrupled even to go 


their command up the river, without a 
large quantity of it, together with all 


other ſorts of medicine, ſo that the go- 


vernor has ſent to Goree for it, before 


the party could proceed on their com- 


mand. 
It is very true, you ſupplied us with 
ſuch immenſe quantities of it, as is al- 


moſt incredible; but notwithſtanding 


this, neceſſity has obliged me to offer 
maſle:s of ſhips three guineas per pound 


for any quantity they could part with 


for immediate uſe; and, indeed, you 


will not wonder at this, when you are 
informed, that in the months of De- 
cember, January, February, and March, 
I have had four hundred patients pro- 
digiouſly ill of tertian fevers, which have 
been ſo very obſtinate, that I have been 
obliged to order bark to be taken almoſt 
as common food; and, indeed, had it 
not been for this medicine, we might 


not have had ve. men living on the 
land; 


From March to Auguſt, we have 1 


few or no diſorders, except the ſcurvy 
and dyſentery, which I taketo be chiefly 
owing to the purity of air during this 
time, occaſionad by the wind continu- 


ally blowing from the ſea ; the ſcurvy 


and flux probably proceed from the bad- 
neſs of the water, ſalt proviſions, and 
the want of vegetables; even here the 
bark was of infinite ſervice, in remov- 


ing the complaint of the former; as 
for the latter, it required no particular 
treatment, but what has been already 
laid down, except adminiſtring opiates 
more frequently than in Europe. From 
this account, you will not, Sir, be ſur- | 


prized, that the total loſs of Britiſh 


ſubjects in this iſland only, amounted to 


above two thouſand five hundred, in 


the ſpace of three years that I was 


there, in ſuch a putrid moiſt air as 


have deſcribed, 


Thus, Sir, I have given you an Aac- 
count of thole b which fell un- 
der my inſpection while at Senegal; 
and though I cannot be ſo particular , 
and explicit in ſo ſhort a letter as this, 
as I otherwiſe might be, yet if an en- 
largement upon this ſubje& might be 


thought by you to be by any mean, 
ſerviceable to any who might viſit thek 


parts, nothing would be a greater ple 


ſure than an employment of this ſort, 


to your molt obedient, and moſt hum 
ble ſervant, 


London, Oct. 


Jon Booret 
3, 1763. | 
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A Rween Mr. W 
now venture to ſend you the FTI 


1 . piſtols. 


; 4 the aſſiſtance in his power. 
replied, that Mr. M. had behaved like 
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Have taken ſome pains to inform my- 
ſelf of the rer of the duel be- 
and Mr. M. and can 


as authentic. 
When the gentlemen met on the wed- 


neſday, in Hyde park, they walked to- 


"gether for a littſe while to avoid 
tome company, which teemed coming 
up to them. They brought each a pair 
When they were alone, the 
Frit fire was from Mr. M's piſtol. Mr. 


M's piſtol miſted Mr. W. and the piſtol » 
0 Mr. W's hand flaſhed in the pan. 
The gentlemen then each took one of 
| 1 Ir. W's pair of piſtols; Mr, W 
und the ball of Mr. M's piſtol lodged. 
in Mr. W's belly. 

; med ately very much. 


mils'd, 


Mr. W. bled im- 
Mr. M. then 
came up, and deſued to give him all 


man of honour, that he was killed, 


2.4 inſiſted on Mr. M's making his im- 
mediate elcape, and no creature ſhould 


2 from Mr. W. how the affair hap- 


Upon this they parted, but 
8 M. came up again in two or three 


minutes to Mr. W. oiterimg him a ſe— 
: Fon time his afliſtance, 
a again! inſiſted on his going off. Mr. NI. 
1 xpreſſed his concern for Mr. W. ſaid 
the thing was too well known by ſeve— 
Fal pe ople, who came up almoſt directly, 
and then went away. 
Farried home, but xould not tell any 


Mr. W. was 


„ ircumſtances of the caſe, till he found 
I ſo much known. He only ſaid to the 


Tour. Ie 
On thurſday Mr. W. imagining him- 
felt in the greateſt danger, returned Mr. 
his letter, that no evidence might 


appear against! him; and infiſted upon 
t with his relations, 


that in caſe of his 
eath no trouble fhon'd be given Mr. M. 


- . he had bchaved like a man of ho- 
Vor III. 


1 Mr. M 


Mr. W. 


But Mr. W. 


the eyes of nature; 


Aurgeon, &c. that it was an affair of ho- 


ſmiling banks of tlie Seine. 
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nour. I am forry to tell you, that it is 
fad Mr. M. has not yet retur ned Mr. 
W. letter, and that it is to be made uſe 
of as à proof of his being concerned in 
the North Briton “. | 

I own, that J cannot account for this 
behaviour of Mr. M. no more than 1 
can for his tamely bearing above eight 
months the abuſe upon him. Has he 
been all this time (ſundays not excepted) 
practiſing at a target? that report 18 
confirmed by all his neighbours in the 
country. Vet after all, he did not ven- 
ture to fend to Mr. W. but before five 
hundred gentlemen, ready to interpoſe 
ſeemed to intend to be: gin a quarrel, I 
ſuppole that jt might end there, Mr. 
W. choſe cooly to take it up the next 
morning, by a private letter to Mr. M. 
who inſiſted on Rike without naming | 
the ſword, though the choice of weapons 
was by the 1 of honour in Mr, W. 

1 write this, in hopes that ſome. of 
Mr. M's friends wiil clear up theſe dif- 
hcuities'in his conduct, and 1 really 


wiſh it, becauſe in the field he bchaved 
as he ought. 
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ANN RTE ard Tours 4A true Sto 
From Ul. Narmontcl's Moral Tales. 


F it be dangerous to teil every thing 
to children, it is more dangerous 
{till to leave them in ignorance of every 
thing. There are gricvous crimes ac- 
cording to the laws, which are not ſo in 
nd we are now 
going ta ſee into what an abyſs the lat- 
ter leads innocence, hen ſhe has a file 
tet over her eyes. | 

Annete anfl Lubin were the childres 
of two fifters; Theſe firict ties of 
blood ought to be incompitible with 
thoſe of marriage. But Annete and 
Eubin had no ſut;picion that there were 
in the world other laws than the ſimple 
laws of nature. From the age of eight 
years they kept ſheep together on the 

They 
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touched now on their ſixteenth ; but 

their youth differed not from infancy, 

gut by a warmer ſentiment of their mu- 
ual friendſhip. 

Annete, beneath a plain country cout, 
bound back negligently her ebon hair. 
Two large blue eyes ſparkled beneath 
her long eye-laſhes, and expreſſed moſt 


innocently every thing which the dull 


eyes of our cold coquettes endeavour to 


kiſſed. Her complexion, tanned by 
the ſun, was enlivened by that light 
ſhade of purple which colours the down 
of the ptach. Every part of her, which 


| the veils of modeſty concealed from the 
rays of noon, effaced the whiteneſs of 


the lily: We thought we ſaw the head 


of a lively Prunette 6n the ſhoulders of 


« beautiful Blonde. 

Lubin had that deciſive, open, and joy- 
ous air, which proclaims a tree and con- 
tented mind, Hiz look was that of de- 
ſire, his laugh the laugh of jo. When 


he buſt ont, he diſplayed teeth whiter 


than ivory, The freſhneſs of his round 
cheeks invited the hand to pat them. 


Add to all this a noſe in the air, a dim» 


ple in the chin, white filver locks, curled 
by the hand of Nature ; a genteel make, 
a deliberate pace, the frankneſe of the 
golden age, which ſuſpects and biuſhes 
at nothing. This was the portrait of 
Annete's couſin. 

Philoſophy brings man back nearer to 
nature, and it is for this reaſon that in- 
{tin& ſometimes reſembles it. I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed then, if my ſhepherds 
ſhould be imagined to de ſomewhat phi- 
but I forewarn my readers 
that it is without their knowing it. 

As they both went frequently to fel! 
fruits and milk in the city, and, as peo- 
ple were glad to ſee them, they had an 
opportunity of obſerving what paſſed in 


the world,and giving an account to each 


other of their little reflections. They 
compared their lot to that of the moſt 
opulent citizens, and found themſelves 
Happier and wiſer. The ſenſeleſs crea- 
tures !” ſaid Lubin. © During the fineſt 
part of the year, they ſhut themſelves 
vp in quarries ! Is it not true, Annete ? 
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Her roſy lips invited to be 


that our hut is preferable to thoſe mag. 3 


nificent priſons which they call palaces. 
When the thatch that covers us is burnt 


up by the ſun, I go to the neighbouring 


toreſt, and in leſs than an hour make 


you a new houſe more chearful than the 


former. The air and the light are ours, 
A branch leſs gives us the treſhneſs ot 
the eaſt or the north; a branch more 
defends us trom the heats of the ſouth 
and the rains of the weſt: That is not 
very dear, Annete?“ 

No truly,” ſaid ſhes “ and J can- 
not think why, in the fine weather, they 
do not come all, two and two, to live 
in a pretty hut. Have you ſeen, Lubin, 
thoſe tapeſtries of which they are ſo 
vain ? What compariſon between them 


and our beds of verdure ? How we ſleep | 


on them! How we awake!” — And 


yon, Annete, have you remarked what 


trouble they take to give a rural air to 


the walls which ſhut them up? Thoſe 


landſcapes, which they endeavour to 


imitate, Nature has made for us; it is 


for us that the ſun ſhines; it is for us 


ſelves,” © Right,” ſaid Annete, [ 
carried the other day ſome ſtrawberries 
to a lady of quality; 
taining her with muſic. 
what a terrible noiſe ! I ſaid in myſelf: 
Why does ſhe not come ſome morning 


they were enter- _ 
Ah, Lubin, 


* 


that the ſeaſons delight to vary them- 


and hear our nightingales? The un- 
happy woman was laid down upon cuſh- | 
ions; ſhe yawned in ſuch a manner a 7 


to move pity. 


vapours. 
the vapours are?“ — 


I aſked what ailed her 
ladyſhip; they told me that ſhe had the 
Do you know, Lubin, what 7 
« Alas, no; but! 


am afraid they are one of thoſe d iſtem · 


pers which one gets in the city, and 


which take away from perſons of qua- 
lity the uſe of their legs. 


believe!“ 


to run, elpecially, Lubin, when I run 
after you.“ | 

Such was, pretty nearly, the philo- 
ſophy of Lubin and Annete. Free fron 
envy and ambition, their ſtate had no- 


That 1s very. 
ſad, is it not, Annete? And, if they 
were to hinder you from running upon 
the graſs, you would be very ſorry, ! 
O, very ſorry, for I love 


an- 
hey 
live 
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believe, that J have any thing which is 
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d the nothing to retule one another? 
How! nothing to refuſe one another!“ 


I ſhould be 


1 poſe. 
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thing humiliating to them, nothing 
paintul. They pailed the fine weather 
in that green hut, the matſter- piece of 
Lubin's art. In the evening they were 
obliged to lead back their Rocks to ihe 
village; but the fatigue and pleaſure: ot 
the day prepared them a tranquil 1e- 
The morning recalied them to 


the fields, more earneſt to fee each other 


thing but the moments of 
© preſerved them from duineſs, 
-- thelels, a happineſs ſo pure, was not un- 
alterable. 
became inſenſibly rounder. 


N r 3 ' 


> who perceived it. 


. . r WE. = % 
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A. 


4. 


2 


; 1 a Couſins — 
upon You.“ 
„ u, © here is an adventure!“ — Ay, 
or elſe do you think that we ſhould have 
Z been every day together, that we ſhould 
; N have had but one and the ſame hut? I 
have heard it ſaid indeed, 
4 thepherds are to be dreaded ; but a cou- 


Sleep effaced in their lives no- 
ablence : It 
Never- 


again. 


J he ſlender wailt of Annette 
She knew 


not the cauſe of it; Lubin himſelf did 


not ſulpect it. 


The Bailiff of the village was the fiſt 
& God detend you, 
Annete,” ſaid he to her one day; 
©: You ſeem to me very round!” Tr ve!” 
ſaid ſhe, dropping a curtſey. — ©* But, 
Annete, what has happened to this 
handſome ſhape ? Have you had any 
jove affair? —“ Any love affair! Not 
that I know,”— 


tome of our young fellows.” — “ Yes, 
truly, I do liſten to them: Does that 
ſpoil the ſhape ?”— ** No, not that; but 
ſome of them have a kindneſs tor you.” 


= — © Kindneſs for me? Ay, Lubin 


and I are kind to each other all the 
day long.“ — © And you have grant- 
ed him every thing, is it not o?“ — 


Ob, Lord, yes; Lubin and I have 


—+* Oh, nothing at all; 
very 0 if he kept any thing to him- 
lelt, and more forry {till to have him 


Are not we couſins? 


© O Heaven!” cried tlie Bai- 


that the 


nis not dangerous.“ The judge con- 
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that I am big with child ; 


bin, perhaps.” 


C Ah! child! nothing 
is more certain; you have liſtened to | 


„ Couſins german, [ tell 


his birth.” 


wy 
tinued to interrogate. Annete conti- 
nued to reply, inſomuch that it was 
ciearer than the day that. ſhe would 
mortly be a mother. Become a mother 
before marriage! that was a riddle to 
Annete. The Bailiff explained it to 
her. * What!” ſaid he to her, the 
hiſt time that this misfortune happened 

did not the ſun hide himſelf ? Did not 
the heavens thunder upon you?“ * No," 
replied Annete,, „J remember it was me 
nn. it weather in the world.“ — „ Did 
not the earth ſhake! Did it not open it- 
leif!” — © Alas, no,” faid Annete a- 
gain, 1 ſaw it covered with flowers.“ — 


And do you know what a crime you 


have committed?“ -“ ] know not wat 
a crime is; but all that we have done, 
I ſwear to you, was in good friendſhip, 
and without any ill defign : You think 
[| ſhould never 
have thought it; but, it it be ſo, I am 
very glad of it; I ſhall have a little Lu- 
„No,“ replied the man 
of law, „you will bring into the world 
a child, which will own neither its father 
nor mother, which will be aſhamed of 
its birth, and will reproach you for it. 


What have you done, unhappy girl, 


what have you done! How I puy you! 
and how I pity that innocent!“ Theſe 
laſt words made Annete grow pale and 
tremble, Lubin found her all in tears. 
« Hear,” ſaid ſhe to him with terror, 
« Do you know what de happened 1 
am big with child.“ — © Big, and by 
whom | * By you.” — © You joke. 
And how has that happened! 2*— “ The 
Bailiff has juſt explained it to me. — 
« Well?“ —“ Well, when we thought 
we were only ſhewing kindnels to each 
other, we were making love.” „“ That 
is droll!” ſaid Lubin: Only ſee how 
we come into the world, But you are 
in tears, my dear Annete! Is it this 
that makes you uneaſy ?”—* Yes, the 

Bailiff has made me tremble : My child, 
he ſaid, will own neither own its father 
nor mother ; he will reproach us with 

— Why?“ Becauſe we 
are couſins, and have committed agreat 
crime. Do you 88 Lubin, what a 
E 2 cline 
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crime is?. Yes, it is a wicked thing, 
For example, it is a crime to take away 


life from any one; but it 1s not to give 


it. The Bailiff does not know what he 
fays.”—* Ah, my dear Lubin! go and 


find him out, I beſcech thee; 1 am all 


of a tremble, He has put I know not 
what into my ſoul, which imbitters all 
the pleaſure 1 had in loving thee.” 

Lubin ran to the Bailiff. « A word, 
if you pleaſe, Mr. Judge,” ſaid he, ac- 
« You will have it that I 
am not to be the father of my own child, 
and that Annete 15 not to be its mo- 
ther?“ Ah, wretch | dare you ſhew 
yourſelf, ” ſaid the Bailiff, © after ruin- 
ing this young innocent?“ * You are a 


wretch yourſelf,“ rephed Lubin: [have 


not ruined Annete; fhe waits me now 


in our hut. But it is you, wicked man, 


that (ſhe ſays) have put I know not 
what into her ſoul, that grieves her; 
and it is very ill done to afflict An- 
nete?“ “ You young villian, it is you 
that have ſtolen ſrom her her chief good 
in the world.”— And what is that? 
* Innocence and honour.“— “ I love 
her more than my lite,” ſaid the thep- 


herd; „ and, if I have done her any 


Injury, I am here to repair it. Marry 
us ; who hinders you ? We aſk no bet- 


ter.“ That is impoſſible.” — Im- 


poſſible! and why? The moſt difficult 
part, in my opinion, is over, ſeeing we 
are now father and mother.” © And 
there is the crime,” cried the Judge: 


« You muſt ſeparate, you muſt fly each 


other.” —+<+ Fly each other! and have 
you the heart to propoſe it to me, Mr. 
Bailiff? And who is to take care of An- 


nete and my chijd ? Quit them! I would 


ſooner die.” © The law obliges thee 
to it,” ſaid the Bailiff. © There, is no 


law that holds good there,” replied Lu- 


bin, clapping on his hat.“ We have 
a child without you, and, if it pleaſe 
Heaven, we will have more, and we 
will love for ever.” — © Ah the auda- 
cious young knave, what rebe] againſt 
the law i”—©< Ah, the wicked man, the 
bad heart, that wants me to abandon 
Anncte ! let me go and find out our 
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will hate its mother : 


parſon,” ſaid he to himſelt: “ He ts a 
good man, and will have pity on us,” 
The prieſt was ſeverer than the Judge, 
and Lubin retired confounded at having 
offended Heaven without knowing it. 
« For, after all, ſaid he ſt ill, 
done no-body any harm.” 

«© My dear Annete,” cried Lubin on 
feemg her again, every body con- 


demns us; but no matter: I will never 


leave you.” *© am big with child,” 
ſaid Annete, reclining her face on her 
two hands, 
tears, „and I cannot be your wife! 
leave me, I am diſtreſſed; I have no 
longer any pleaſure in ſeeing you. Alas, 
I am aſhamed of myſelf, and I reproach 


myſelf for all the 1 that 1 have 


paſted with you.” „Ah, the curſed 
Bailiff,” ſaid Lubin, 
were ſo happy!“ 


From that moment, Annete, a prey 


to her grief, could not endure the light, 


If Lubin wanted to conſole her, he hw 
her tears ſtream atreſh : 
his careſſes only by puſhing him off with 
horror. 
ſaid he to her, Am I no longer the 
Lubin you loved ſo much?“ — 
no; you are no longer the ſame. 1 


© e have 


which the bathed with 


She replied to 


© but for him we 


„% What! my cear Annete,” 


ah Alas, = 


tremble the moment you come near me; 1 
my child, who moves in my womb, and 
whom I thould have had fo much joy in 


feeling, ſeems already to complain that 
I have given him my own coufin for a 
« You will hate my child, 
then?“ ſaid Lubin to her ſobbing Oh 
no, no, I ſhall love it with all my ſoul,, 
At leaſt they will not for. 
bid me to love my child, to give him 

But that child 
The Judge has 
*© Do not mention 


father.” 


ſaid ſhe. 
my milk and my life. 


foretold it to mie.” 


that old devil,” ſaid Lubin, claſping 


her in his arms, and bathing her with 4 


tears; your child ſhall love you, my 


dear Annete z he will love you, for! 1 


am his father.“ 


Lubin in deſpair employed all the 
eloquence of nature and love to diſſipate 


Annete's fear and grief. Let us fee,” 


{aid he, What have we done to anger 
Heaven? 
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;0, harm in that. TI have built a hut, bu 
ng © have taken pleaſure } in repoſing in it; 
it. there is no harm in that. You ſlept 
ve upon my knees; I drew in your breath, 
= and, that 1 might not loſe one gaſp, I 
on drew gently near you; there was no 
on- harm yet. It is true, that ſometimes 
ver kene by my careſſes . . ee Alas!” 
* Lad ſhe f ſighing, « there was no harm 
her in that.“ 
ith E It was in vain that they tecalled to 
fe! memory all that had paſſed in the hut; 
no they ſaw nothing but what was natural 
las, and innocent, nothing of which any 
ach nl had any room to complain, no- 
ave thing at which Heaven could be incenſcd. 
rled , Yet that is all,” ſaid the ſhepherd; 
1 Ke #<* Where then is the crime? We are 
* FTouſins, ſo much the worſe; but, if 
prez that does not hinder our loving, why 
ght. Pught it to hinder our marrying ? Am 
law I on that account leſs the father of my 
d to child, and you leſs its mother? Mark 
with me, Annete let them talk on: Vou 
-te,” Depend on no- body, I am my own maſ- 
the Fer ; let us diſpoſe of ourſelves; every 
Alas, pne does what he pleaſes with his own 
-, I property. We ſhall have a child? 80 
me; oY wch the better. If it be a daughter, 
„and bs, ze will be genteel and amiable ke 
oy in Fourſelf; if it be a boy, he will be alert 
that 4 and joyous like his father. It will be a 
for a freaſure to us both. We will try who 
child, n love him beſt; and, ſay what they 
« Oh Will, he will de di father and mo- 
ſoul,” her by the tender cares we ſhall take 
t for-. It him.” It was in vain that Lubin 
e him falked ſenſe and reaſon; Annete was 
child Pot at eaſe, and her ee redoub. 
e has fed every day. She did not compre- 
ention dend the diſcourſe of the Bailiff, and 
aſping Wis very obſcurity rendered his re- 
r with WFoaches and menaces more terrible. 
1, my 7} Lubin, who ſaw her conſuming her- 
for! Ulf with ſorrow, ſaid to her one morn- 
pg. My dear Annete, your grief 
ll the Pill kill me; return to yourſelf, J be- 
iſſipate ech you. I have this night thought 
1s ſce, an expedient which may ſucceed for 
) anget . The parſon told me, that, if we 


Wes? We have led out flocks to 


b I * tced i in the ſame meadows ; there 18 no 
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were rich, the evil would be but half as 
great, and that by means of a good deal 
of money, couſins drew themſelves out 
of trouble; let us go and find out the 
lord of the manor: he is rich, and not 
proud; he is a father to us all; with 
him a ſhepherd is a man; and I have 
heard it ſaid in the village, that he likes 
that they ſhould get children. We will 
relate our adventure to ham, and beg 
him to aſſiſt us in repairing the evil, if 
there be any.” © What would you 
dare ? ſaid the ſhepherdeſs. . . Why 
not ?” replied Lubin: * My Lord is 
goodneſs itſelf, and we ſhould be the 
firſt unfortunate creatures whom he 

would have left without ſuccour.” - 

Behold then Annete and Lubin di- 

recting their way towards the caſtle. 
They aſk to ſpeak with his Lordſhip, 
and are permitted to appear. Annete, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
her hands placed one in another over 
her round little waiſt, makes a modeſt 
curtſey, Lubin makes a leg and pulls off 
his hat, the ſimple graces of nature. 
My Lord,” faid he, ** here is Annete 
big with child, ſaving your preſence ; 
and it is I alone who have done her 
that injury. Our Judge ſays that we 


onght to be married, in order to get 


children; I deſire him to marry us. He 
ſays that is impoſſible, becauſe eve are 
couſins ; but I think the thing may be 
done, ſeeing that Annete is big with 
child, and that it is not more difficult 
to be a huſband than a father. The 
Bailiff gives us to the devil, and we re- 
commend ourſelves to you.” The good 
man who liſtened to him was obliged to 
conſtrain himſelf, to with-hold laughing 
at Lubin's harangue. Children,” 
ſays he, © The Bailiff is right. But 
take courage, and tell me how the af- 
fair has happened.” Annete, who had 
not thought Lubin's manner ſufficiently 
touching, (for Nature teaches women 
the art of ſoftening and gaining up- 
on men, and Cicero 1s but a novice 


to a young female petitioner) Annete 


then ſpoke. ** Alas, my Lord,” faid 
| ſhe, © nothing is more plain or more 
nat ul at 
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natural than all that has happened to 


us. Lubin and 1 from our intancy 


kept ſheep together; we careſſed one a- 
nother while infants; and, when we 
ſee one another continually, we grow up 
without perceiving it. Our parents are 
dead; we were alone in the world, It 


we love not one another, ſaid I, who will 


love us? Lubin ſaid the fame. Leiſure, 
curioſity, and I know not what befides, 
made us try every method of teſtitying 
that we loved one another ; and you lee 
If J have don: 
ill, I ſhall die with ſorrow. All that I 
deſire is to bring my child into the world, 
in order to conſole him when I ſhall! be 
no more.“ Ah, my Lord,” ſaid Lu- 


bin, burſting into tears, prevent An- 


nete from dying. I ſliould die too, and 


that would be a pity. If you knew how 


we lived together! you ſhould have ſeen 
us before this oid Bailiff firuck terror 


into our ſouls; it was then who ſhould 


be gayeſt. 


SCE now how pale and ſor- 


rowful ſhe is, ſhe whoſe complexion could 


have defied all the flowers of the ſpring. 
What diſheartens her moſt is, that they 


threaten her that her child will reproach 


her with its birth,” At theſe laſt words 
Annete was not able to contain her ſobs. 


: 40 He will come then,“ laid ſhe, « to 


reproach me in my grave” I only aſk 
of Heaven to live long enough to give 


him ſuck ; and may I die the inſtant he 


has no need of his mother.” At theſe 


words ſhe covered her face with her a- 


pron, to hide the tears which overflow 
ed it. 

The wile and N mortal, whoſe 
ſuccour they implored, had too much 
lenſibility himſelf not to be touched with 
this affecting ſcene. Go, children,” 


ſaid he; ** your innocence and love are 


equally Teſpe Stable. If you were rich, 


you would obtain the permiſſion of lov- 


ing one another, and of being united. 
It is not juſt that your misfortune ſhould 
be deemed a crime.“ He diſdained not 
to write to Rome in their tavour, and 
Benedict XIV, conſented with pleaſure 


that theſe lovers ſhould be made man 
and wite, 
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Narrative of all the late Proceedings re. 


latia e to the Aﬀair of Mr. Wilkes. 


N the meeting of the Parliament, 
the North-Briton, Number 45, 


was adjudged to be a ſeditious and dan. 
cerous libel, and Mr. Wilkes complain- 


ed of a breach of privilege : but Samuel 
Martin, Eſq; Member tor Camelford, 
and Jate Secretary of the Treaſury, 


thinking himſelf affronted by Number 


37 and 40 of the North-Briton, and 
that Mr. Wilkes was the author of that 


abuſe, took an opportunity, from What 


had paſſed, of demanding ſatista&tion; 
on which a duel enſued, and Mr. Wilkes 
received a dangerous wound in the bel. 
ly with a piſtol-ball, 1 
Purſuant tothe order of the Houſe a » 
Commons for burning the North Briton, ? 
on Saturday, the 3d of December, the 
greateſt mob aſſembled at the Royal E, 
change that has been ſeen there for! 
long while, to be ſpectators of this ſcene- 
About half an hour after twelve, a man 
Leaky with a large bundle of billet» 
fagcots, followed by Jack Ketch vicky 
lighted link; on which the mob imme. 


diately began hiſſing and hooting, 84 


After the taggots were put on the S0 ; 
it was with great difficulty the mob wi 
kept from ſeizing them from the Cont: g 
bles, of whom there was a great num“ 5 
ber, who owed their pres ſervation 10% 4 
their reſolution, which never was 4 
much exerted by any Conſtables as oa 
this occaſion. From this time to 19 9 f 
coming up of the Sheriffs, there was ou 4 
continued huſtling of the Conſtable 
accompanied with ſhoutings, hiſine oY 
and pelting them with dirt. When MZ 4 
Alderman Harley's chariot, which car 
firſt, approached the place, the ben 
were ſo frightened at the noice, and 
Iighted link, that they could not be g 
to it; on which Mr. Harley ſtepped od 4 
of his chariot, and, attended by '' 
City-marſhal, Conſtables, &c. ca 
and read the order for burning 
Nor. 


3 North Briton. All which time the noiſes 


E. before it began to blaze, it was knocked. 
n off! by the mob, and fell on the grund. 
pe Sheriff then retired to his chariot, 
* WFand the mob, breaking in upon the 
ent, Con ables, who ſurrounded Jack Ketch, 
45 ſeized the ſhort billets, and began to fall 
lan. ” foul of the Conſtables, who were glad 
am. to retreat. Many perſons were much 
nue! ; 3 hurt, and Mr. Sheriff Harley's tront- 
ord, glass of his chariot was broke by a billet 
ury, Zthrown at it, and himſelt ſlightly ſcratch- 
nber eg on the head; on which he jumped 

and 2 at, and went to the Manſton- houſe, 
that Z where, ſoon after, a young fellow was 
what ade for being active in the riot, and, 
4018 er being examined, was committed 
les“ to Newgate (on the oath of one of the 
e beh. Centabſeg by the name of John 3 Frank- | 
of : 4 lin. 
aſe on 1 A Commons council of the c: ty of 
ritom, onder, being held hereupon, and ſome 
„ the other affairs, on the gth of December, a 
a] E. motion was made,“ That the thanks 
for fl "A of this Court be given to the Honoura- 
ſcene.” ble Thomas Harley, and Richard Blunt, 
a W. 5 Eſq; Sheriffs of this city, for their ſpi- 
00% E rited conduct in executing the order of 
with il both Hcuſcs of Parliament. and vindi- 
imme. cating the honour and authority of the 
gy 0 8 Magitracy of this city, in the late dan- 
Tour gerous riot in Cornhill on Saturday laſt; 
ob ua Fand that Mr. William Huſſey, this city's 
Lonſta Sollicitor, do proſecute John Franklin, 
t num now a priſoner in Newgate, for the in- 
tion ü olent aſſault committed by him upon 
was se the ſaid Sher ifs in the execution of 
s as their duty.“ 
to e , Which, being ſeconded, was debat- 
was oi ed for ſome time; after which a gentle- 
\ſtabl man moved a previous queſtion, Whether 
hiſline the ſaid motion ſhould be put or no? 
zen MF And, atter twice holding up of bands, 
cb can the Lord mayor declared that the ma- 
e bor ority was againſt putting the main queſ- 
and! tion; upon which a deviſion was made; 
It be g nd, upon telling the numbers there ap- 
pped os eared, 
by For putting the queſtion: | 
c. cal Aldermen, 2; Commoners, 36; Tel. 
ning! ers, 2; in all 40. 


l ontiaued, and ſome dirt fell on his 
; oh Briton was put on the link, but, 


When he had done reading, the 
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Againſt it: | 

Aldermen, 2; Commoners, 36; Tel- 
lers, 2; in all 40. 

The numbers being equal, the Lord- 
mayor addteſſed himſelf to the Court 
in a ſpeech ; and concluded with declar- 
ing his opinion that the main queſtion 
ſhonl 1 not be put. 

But Nr Alderman Blunt, one of the 
Sheritts of London, received a letter 
from the Speaker oi the Honouradle. 
Houle of Commons, containing the u- 
napimous thanks of that Hoaſe tor con- 
ducting himſelf (jointly with Mr. Al- 
derman Harley, the other Sheriff) with 


proper {pirit and vigour in the execu- 


tion of the order of the Houſes of Par- 
liament for burning the North-Briton, 
Number 45. —Mr. Harley, the other 
Sheriff, is a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, and in that caſe, unleſs the 
gentleman for whom this honour is in- 


\ tended be at a diſtance, it is uſual for 


the Speaker to thank him, ache Voce, in 
the Houle. | 

Wh iſt theſe things were 1 | 
concerning the burning of the North- 
Briton, one of the moſt intereſting points 
of civil liberty was on 'Tuelday, the 6th 
of December, determined in a cauſe in 


Weſtminſter hall, before the truly Pa- 


triotic ard Right Honourable Lord Chicf 
Juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial Jury of Gen- 
tlemen of the county of Middletex, 
wherein John Wilkes, Eiqz was plain- 
tiff, and Robert Wood, Eſq; Member 
ot Parliament for Brackley, and-late 
Under Secretary of State was defendant 
(tor ſeiz ng Mr, Wilkes's papers, as the 
{uppoſed author of the North-Briton, 
Number 45.) when after a hearing of 
near fifteen hours, and many learned 
arguments on both ſides, and a moſt 
maſterly, pathetic, and eloquent charge, 


given by his Lordſhip, and the Jury 


withdrawing for half an hour, a verdict 
was given for the plaintiff, with one 
thouſand pounds damages, with fun 
colts of ſuit. 

The Council for the plaintiff were 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Mr, Recorder of 
London, Mr. Stow, Mr, Dunning, Mr. 
Wallace, and Mr, Gardiner ; and, for 

the 
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the defendant, Sir Fletcher Norton, his 
Majeſty's Sollicitor-general, Mr. Ser- 


jeant Nares, Mr. Serjeant Davy, and 


Mr. Yates. The Attorneys were, for 
the plaintiff, Mr. James Philipps, of 
Cecil ſtreet; and, for the defendant, 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; Sollicitor 


for the Crown, and Mr. Secondary 


Barnes. It was thought there was the 
greateſt concourſe of people in Wel:- 
minſter-hall ever known, who ſhewed 


the profoundeſt attention to the diſcuſ- 


ſion of a cauſe that, in the higheſt de- 


gree, affected the moſt ſacred and in- 


violable rights and liberties of Engliſh- 


men; and, immediately after the ver- 


dict was pronounced, there were the 


loudeſt acclamations that can poſſibly; be 


imagined. A large body of the people 
went to Mr. Wilkes's houſe in Great 


_ George-ſtreet, with French horns, cry- 
ing out, * Pratt, Wilkes, and Liberty 
for ever.“ And they afterwards pro- 


ceeded to Lord Halifax's. 

By this important deciſion, every 
Engliſhman has the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing, that his houſe is his caſtle, and is 


not liable to be ſearched, nor his papers 


pried into, by the malignant curioſity 
of King's Meſſengers, and an utter end 
is put to this unconſtitutional practice; 
and it may be truly ſaid, that no quel- 
tion was ever agitated in a Court of 
Judicature of more intereſting conſe- 
quences to Society. 

The following Gentlemen compoſed 


the Jury on this important trial, viz, 
Plukenet Woodroffe, of Chiſwic, Eſq; 


William Baker, of Iſleworth, Eſq; Wil- 
liam Clarke, and James Gould, of Ed- 
monton, Eſqrs. Stephen Pitt, of Ken- 
fington, Eſqz Nathaniel Turner, of 
Hampſtead, Eſq; Jonathan Richardſon, 
of Queen's-ſquare, Eſq; John Weſton, 
Harry Blunt, Henry Boſtock, John 
Boldero, of Hatton-garden, Eſqrs. and 
John Egerton, of John ſtreet, Eſq. 
The cauſe againſt Philip Carterct 


Webb, Eſq; was put off, at the requeſt 


of his Council, till the firſt fittings af- 
ter next Term. 


This trial was immediately followed 


by a very remarkable incident, which 


appears beſt from the annexed letters, &c, 1 


SIR, 


London, Dec. 7, 1753. | 2 


I ſhould not do my duty if I did not if 
acquaint you that the young Scotch Of. 


ficer, 


that wanted entrance at your 


houſe, is a villain, and his intentions 


are of a biackiſh dye. 


I had been in 


his company for near four hours. That 
part of our converſation that relates to 
you, conſifted chiefly of his intentions 
of maſſacring you the firſt opportunity, 
and that here was thirteen more Gen- 
tlemen of Scotland of the ſame reſolu- 
tion, and confederates of his, who was 
reſolved to do it, or die in the attempt. 
Laft night, when your trial was over, 
the Gentlemen at the coffee-houſe quit- 2 
ted the room that I was in (on account 
of the ſhonts in the hall) and left the 
Scotch hero and I together ; but I ab- 53 
ruptly left the room, and went after WW 
the people to Great George-ſtreet, and, 


on hearing a noiſe at your door, I went 


up, and to my great ſurpriſe, {aw the 18 
Scotchman trying for entrance; I knock- 3 
ed, and had admittance, which enrag- 
ed the hero ſo much, that he {wore re- 
venge againſt the ſervant, and was very 
troubleſome ; when I went out, I heard i 


a Gentleman taking hun to taſk upon 


his vowing revenge on you or your ier- 
vant, upon which I told the Gentleman 
a ſmall part of what I knew, and be 
put him in the hands of two watchmen, 


and ordered him to the Round-houſe; 185 


but at the corner of Great George ſtreet, 35 
J am told, he was reſcued, and ran 2. 
way. There was converſation paſſed 
between him and the company that 1M 


not ſafe to communicate by letter; his oh 
principles and zeal make it unſafe for 
ſuch an abandoned wretch to be ati 
Your own diſcretion, I hope, 
will guide you to prevent any thing that 


large, 


may be intended, 


Jam, with all reſpect, Sir, your's; 
M. DaRLY. 


£ 


1 


7 


& 


To Mr. Wilkes, Cranborn- alley, 4 
Great George-ſtr. Leiceſter- field 


received the letter which follows: 
8 I R, 


e . 
' 08 
. 
b 2 


Thurſday morning at ꝙ Mr. Wilke 


London, Dec. 8, 176 
As I have ſomething of conſequend 


"Fa 


to communicate to you, I ſhould be 
glad to know what time would be moſt 
=X convenient for me to call upon you this 
| }- | day ; I called once before, and was re- 
fuſed admittance. Be ſo good as ſend 
me an anſwer by my ſervant, who will 


ons wait for it. Lieut. Orchard of dra- 
in goons, who is now in Scotland, deſires 
hat his compliments to you for the many 
sto cirilities ſhewn him when he was quar- | 
ons | = tered near your country-ſeat ; you may 
ity, be aſſured, that many of the Scotch have 
„en- ſtill a regard for you, and none of them 
olu- more ſo, than your moſt humble and 
was obedient ſervant, 

npt. Alex. Dunn. 


ver, Direct to me at Mr. W hyte's, peruke- 
[Qit- maker, Lieutenant of marines. 
bunt To John Wilkes, Eſq; 

the | f 5 
ab- This matter now appearing to be too 
after ſerious to be neglected, the following 
and, affidavit was made the ſame we 


ZE (Thuriday) 
1 | 


the \ | In the King's OHN WILKE S, of 
ock- i Bench, Ayleſbury, in the coun- 
115" i ty of Bucks, Eſq; Matthew Brown, fer- 
c 10: vant to the ſaid Mr, Wilkes, and Ma- 
very 8 thias Darly, of the pariſh of St. Ann, 
1eard *X Soho, in the liberty of Weſtminſter, 
upon engraver, ſeverally make oath ; and firſt, 
ler- the ſaid John Wilkes for himſelf ſaith, 
Man 9! That he this deponent verily believes 
d be that he is in danger of his life, from 
men, BS the wicked, malicious, revengeful, and 
ouſe j; unprovoked menaces of one Alexander 
ret, 15 Dunn, who (this deponent is informed) 
an 2. is a Scotch officer; and between eleven 
bar and twelve of the clock laſt tueſday e- 
* i vening demanded entrance into this de- 


; his ponent's houſe in Great George: ſtreet, 


10 2 . Weſtminſter, and threatened "Violence 
be at to his perſon ; and this deponent fur- 
hope, ther ſaith, That about nine of tlie clock 


WE this morning he received the letter here- 
Punto annexed (ſee it above) which, this 


ur's; deponent is intormed, and verily be- 
Lr. lieves, is of the hand. writing of the 
alley, ſaid Alexander Dunn. 

field And this deponent, Matthew Brown, 
Wilkes for himſelf ſaith, That he ſaw a perſon 
: MH! tbe time firk above-1 mcutioned | make 


Vor. III. 


England, 
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ſeveral very rude and violent endeavours 


to come into the houſe of the ſaid Mr. 


Wilkes; and upon his being refuſed by 


this deponent, threatened revenge fo 


Mr. Wilkes, and alſo to this deponent, 
and, by the belt deſcription aud intorm- 
ation which this deponent has been able 
to collect, he believes the ſaid perſon” 8 
name 15 Alexander Dunn. 

And tiiis deponent Mathias Darly for 
bimſelf faith, That he this deponent did 
yeſterday write to Mr. Wilkes the letter 
hereunto annexed (ſee it above) the 
contents of whick are true, and that the 
Scotch ofticer therein alluded to 1s the 
ſaid Alexander Dunn ; and this depo- 
nent further ſaith, That he is not mo- 
ved by any malice or reſentment againſt 
the ſaid Alexander Dunn, but thought 
it his duty, as a member of ſociety, to 
make the above intimations to Mr. 
Wilkes, in order that he might concert 
the neceſſary meaſures for his perſonal 
ſafety. And therefore the ſaid John 
Wilkes craves ſureties of the peace a- 
gainſt the ſaid Alexander Dunn, not 
out of hatred or malice, but merely for 
the preſervation. of his life and perſon 
and from danger. | | 

John Wilkes, 
Matthew Brown, 

Mathias Darly. 
The deponent John Wilkes ſworn at his 
houte in Great George-ſtreet, Welſt- 
minſter, he being indiſpoſed the 8th 
day of December, 1763, before me, 
W. Mapeliden, by commiſſion. 
Matthew Brown and Mathias Darly 
ſworn in Great Ormond-ſtreet, the 

&th day of December, 1763, before 

E. Wilmot, 

Upon which Mr. Juſtice Wilmot 

granted the following warrant. 
E. Wilmot, L. 8. 


Hereas I have received 


to wit. information on the 


oath of John Wilkes, Eſq; Matthew 
Brown, and Mathias Darly, That one 
Alexander Dun, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock on Tuc{day evening laſt, 
demanded entrance into the honſe of 
John Wilkes, and threatened violence 
| þ to 
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to his perſon ; and hath fince, in the 
hearing of Mathias Darly, declared his 


intention to maſſacre the ſaid John 
Wilkes the firſt opportunity; and there- 
fore the ſaid John Wilkes craves ſure- 


ties of the peace againſt the ſaid Alex. 


ander Dunn, not out of hatred or ma- 


lice, but merely for the preſervation of 
his lite and perſon from danger. 
Theſe are therefore to will and re- 
quire, and, in his majeſty's name, ſtrict- 
ly to charge and command you, and 
every of you, upon ſight hereof, to ap- 


prehend and take the ſaid Alexander 
Dunn, and bring him before me or one 
other of the Juſtices of his Majelty's 


Court of King's Bench, if taken in or 
near the cities of London or Weſtmin- 
ſter, otherwiſe before ſome Juſtice of 
the Peace living near the place where he 


ſhall be herewith taken ; to the end he 
| may become bound with ſufficient ſure- 
ties for his perſonal appearance, in his 
Majeſty's Court of King's Bench, on 


the firſt day of Hilary Term, to anſwer 


the premiſes, and, in the mean time, 


to keep the peace and be of good beha- 
viour towards all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
eſpecially towards the ſaid John Wilkes; 
and hereof fail not at your peril. 
Given under my hand and ſeal this 
eighth day of December, 1763. 


To Richard Elſton my Tipſtaff, and to 


all chiet and petty Conſtables, Head- 

boroughs. Tything- men, and all 

others, whom theſe may concern. 

The following account of Mr. Dunn 
may, it is thought, be relied on as ge- 
nuine. 

The facts inſiſted upon, are, That 
Alexander Dunn was a lieutenant of 
marines on board the Bienfaiſant, cap- 
tain Belfour; where he gave ſuch evi- 
dent proofs of his inſanity, that the 
captain was obliged to confine him. 
Dunn was ſet on ſhore at Gibraltar, and 
put under the care of the phyſician of 
the hoſpital there, who confidered him, 


during the ſpace of fix or eight months 


that he was under his management, as 


in a very high ſtate of lunacy, and in- 


feed, among other marks of it, he 
made ſome attempts upon his own lite, 
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inſomuch that they were forced to con. 
fine him more cloſely. Dunn was dif. 
charged from the hoſpital, as being in- 


curable, and came home in the Blen- Wi 
It is but a very ſhort time ago 


heim. 


(a few days it is believed) that Dunn's Wt 


father was fo ſenſible of the inſane ſtate 


of his ſon, that he wrote to an eminent 
ſurgeon in town, deſiring him to uſe his Wl 
utmoſt endeavours to find him out, and 
put him into ſome proper place of re- 
ſtraint, fit for perſons in his unhappy Wl 
condition: and, with reſpect to Dunn's 


declarations, it is obſervable, that at 


the time, almoſt in the ſame breath that 


he uſed menaces againſt Mr. Wilkes's 
life (in the preſence of numbers of peo- 


ple) he likewiſe declared, that it was L 
neceſſary for him to ſave his (Mr. 


Wilkes's) life. 


On faturday, Dec. 10, came on at 1 
Guildhall, before the right bonourabble 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial WM 


jury of eminent merchants, the impor- 


tant cauſe, wherein Mr. Dryden Leach | 
(the maſter printer, who was arreſted We 


as the ſuppoſed printer of the celebrat- 


ed North-Briton, 45.) was plaintiff, and . 


three of the king's meſſengers defen- 


dants; when, after a hearing of ſeven 


hours, a verdict was given for the plain- 


tiff, in four hundred pounds damages 


with full colts of ſuit. 


The council for the plantiff were, Mr. 


Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Recorder of Lon- 
don, Mr, Stow, Mr. 2unning, Mr, 


Wallace, and Mr. Gardiner ; the at- ” 


torney Mr. James Philips, of Cecil- 
ſtreet : the council tor the defendants, 
Mr. Sollicitor-general, Mr, Serjeant 
Nares, Mr. Serjeant Davy, and Mr. 
Yates; the attornies, Philip Carteret 


Webb, Eſq; Sollicitor for the Treaſury, 


and Mr. Secondary Barnes. 

Immediately after the virdict was pro- 
nounced, the gentlemen concerned for 
the plantiffs declared,“ That as they 
had the happineſs of ſeeing vindicated, 


aſſerted, and maintained, all the greaz 


RY 


and conſtitutional points of liberty, 


which had been ſo ſolemnly debated and 


determined, they were willing to accept 
nominal damages (which carry coſts of | 
Jul 


ſuit) in the next five cauſes.” A propo- 
gtion ſo generous, and highly meritori- 
W ous from conquerors, was readily ac- 
TW quiefced in by the council for the crown, 
EZ commended by the conrt, and applaud- 
= ed by the whole audience. | 

= Bills of exceptions are brought in 
me twenty cauſes, which have been de- 
termined in favour of the printers, as 


7 alſo in Nax. Wilkes's. 
nd 
re- part of the Concluſion of the Speech 
py N GE 8 5 
ps his Warrant 15 unconſtitutional, 
zhegal, and abſolutely void : It is a ge- 


- meral warrant, directed to four meſſen- 
75 ers, to take up any perſons, without 
aming or deſcribing them with any 
ef 10 ertainty, and to bring them together 
by with their papers. If it be good, a Se- 
4 cretary of ſtate can delegate and depute 
3 ol one of the meſſengers, or any even 
from the loweſt of the people, to take 
examinations, to commit or teleaſe, and 
1 x Bn fine to do every act which the higheſt 
Judicial Officers the law knows can do 
= f 12 order. There is no authority in our 
aw books, that mention theſe kinds of 
warrants, but in expreſs terms condemn 
hem.“ | 


E 
4 | | 
Prom the Bairisn Macazine, 
= ome Medical Obſervations on the de- 


15 | ftrufive Conjequence of foul Air. 
3 881 Dr. Brockleſby. 


ecil - 
ants, N. Pringle has well obſerved; 
eant «& That air, corrupted by pu- 


Pekaction, is of all other cauſes of ſick- 
eis, the moſt fatal and leaſt underſtood ; 
r theſe deſtructive ſteams work like a 
rment, and ripen alt diſtempers into 
= putrid and malignant nature : but 
e air in hoſpitals, and crowded bar- 
= | Ns, cloſe tran: port. mips, and, in a 
Word, in every place where air is ſo 
* nt up, not only loſes a part of its vi- 
principal, by frequent refpiration, 
J It is alſo corrupted by the peripir able 
Itter of the body, winch, as it is the 
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moſt volatile part of the humours, is al- 
ſo the moſt putreſcent.“ 

We have a melancholy confirmatioil 
of the truth of this remark, and 4 
ſtrong inſtance of the ſubtile penetrating 
nature of theſe noxious effluvia, in 
ſome facts that fell within the knows 
ledge of Dr. Brockleſby during the late 
war; and are by him related in his 
Medical ObjJervations tending to the In- 
provement of Military Hoſpitals, &; 

« Atter the unproſperous expedition 
(ſays this ingenious phyſician) againſt 
the coaſt of France in the year 1758, 


a very unuſual number of ſick ſoldiers 


were lodged every where round New port 


in the Iſle of Wight, in old houſes; 


barns, &c. in one of theſe cloſe hovels 
or miſerable hoſpitals, a poor fellow, of 
the fixty-third regiment, was placed, on 
being landed ſick out of the tranſports 
In a day or two he was ſeized with the 
worſt ſpecies of the malignant ſore- 
throat I ever have ſeen, with ulcerous 
mortifications about the noſtrils, and 
other parts, which carried him off on | 


the third day. 


«© Another patient unfortunately was 
placed in the fame bed, with only freſſi 
ſheets ; for the crouds that hourly ſick- 
ened, compelled us to be thrifty in the 
general uſe of bedding and blankets, ſo 
that he happened to be lodged in the 
{ame ſpot, even before death had quite 


_ chilled the putrifying body, which was 


difplaced to make way for him. He 

was inſtantly attacked by the ſame 
dreadful diſorder, and, after a fort 
ſtruggle, fell a victim to it. 

« £ third man was condemined, by 
hard neceflity, to the ſame fatal abode 
and ſoon ſhared the fate of his comrades, 
Rouzed by fo many melancholy proofs 
of deadly infection, beſides what had 
been already attempted, I ordered freſh | 
bedding of every ſort, the boards all 
around to be ſcraped, and thoroughly 
waſhed with vinegar 5 depending orr 
this, but rather compelled by the ſcanty 
ſpace that was allotted to the ſick, a 
fourth victim, in the ſame deplorable 
manner, fell a ſacrifice to this irrefiſtible 
contagion. 


F » i Now 


Wilkes the firſt opportunity ; and there- 


fore the ſaid John Wilkes craves ſure- 
ties of the peace againſt the ſaid Alex. 
ander Dunn, not out of hatred or ma- 


lice, but merely for the preſervation of 
his lite and perſon from danger. 


Theſe are therefore to will and re- 


quire, and, in his majeſty's name, ſtrict- 
ly to charge and command you, and 


every of you, upon ſight hereof, to ap- 


prehend and take the ſaid Alexander 


| Dunn, and bring him before me or one 


other of the Juſtices of his Majeſty's 


Court of King's Bench, if taken in or 


near the cities of London or Weſtmin- 


ſter, otherwiſe before ſome Juſtice of 
the Peace living near the place where he 


Mall be herewith taken; to the end he 
may become bound with ſufficient ſure- 
ties for his perſonal appearance, in his 
Majeſty's Court of King's Bench, on 


the firſt day of Hilary Term, to anſwer 


the premiſes, and, in the mean time, 
to keep the peace and be of good beha- 
viour towards all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 


eſpecially towards the ſaid John Wilkes; 


and hereof fail not at your peril. 
Given under my hand and ſeal this 
eighth day of December, 1763. 
Fo Richard Elſton my Tipſtaff, and to 
all chief and petty Conſtables, Head- 
boroughs. Tything-men, and all 
others, whom theſe may concern. 
The following account of Mr. Dunn 
may, it is thought, be relied on as ge- 
nuine. | | | 
The facts inſiſted upon, are, That 
Alexander Dunn was a lieutenant of 
marines on board the Bienfaiſant, cap- 
tain Belfour ; where he gave ſuch evi- 


dent proofs of his inſanity, that the 


captain was obliged to confine him. 


Dunn was ſet on ſhore at Gibraltar, and 


put under the care of the phyſician of 
the hoſpital there, who confidered him, 
during the ſpace of fix or eight months 
that he was under his management, as 
in a yery high ſtate of lunacy, and in- 
.Aeed, among other marks of it, he 
made ſome attempts upon his own life, 


\ 
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ko his perſon; and hath ſince, in the 
Hearing of Mathias Darly, declared his 
Intention. to maſſacre the ſaid John 


inſomuch that they were forced to con. 
fine him more cloſely. Dunn was dif. 
charged from the hoſpital, as being in- 
curable, and came home in the Blen- 
heim. It is but a very ſhort time ago 
(a few days it is believed) that Dunn's 


father was ſo ſenſible of the inſane ſtate 


of his ſon, that he wrote to an eminent 
ſurgeon in town, deſiring him to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to find him out, and 
put him into ſome proper place of re- 


ſtraint, fit for perſons in his unhappy 


condition: and, with reſpect to Dunn's 
declarations, it is obſervable, that at 
the time, almoſt in the ſame breath that 
he uſed menaces againſt Mr. Wilkes's 
life (in the preſence of numbers of peo- 
ple) he likewiſe declared, that it was 
neceſſary for him ta ſave his (Mr. 


 Wilkes's) life. 


On faturday, Dec. 10, came on at 
Guildhall, before the right honourabble 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial 
jury of eminent merchants, the 1mpor- 
tant cauſe, wherein Mr. Dryden Leach 
(the maſter printer, who was arreſted 
as the ſuppoſed printer of the celebrat- 
ed North-Briton, 45.) was plaintiff, and 


three of the king's meſſengers defen- 


dants ; when, after a hearing of ſeven 
hours, a verdict was given for the plain- 
tiff, in four hundred pounds damages 
with full coſts of ſuit, XA 

The council tor the plantiff were, Mr. 
Serjeant Glynn, Mr, Recorder of Lon- 
don, Mr, Stow, Mr. Dunning, Mr. 
Wallace, and Mr. Gardiner; the at- 
torney Mr. James Philips, of Cecil» 
ſtreet : the council for the defendants, 
Mr. Sollicitor-general, Mr, Serjeant 
Nares, Mr. Serjeant Davy, and Mr. 
Yates ; the attornies, Philip Carteret 


Webb, Eſq; Sollicitor for the Treatury, 


and Mr. Secondary Barnes. 
Immediately after the virdict was pro- 
nounced, the gentlemen concerned for 
the plantiffs declared, © That as they 
had the happineſs of ſeeing vindicated, 


aſſerted, and maintained, all the great, 


and conſtitutional points of liberty, 


which had been ſo ſolemnly debated and 


determined, they were willing to accept 


nominal damages (which carry com K 
un 
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Ktion ſo generous,” and highly meritori- 

ous from conquerors, was readily ac- 
quiefced in by the council for the crown, 
commended by the conrt, and applaud- 
ed by the whole audience. 

Bills of exceptions are brought in 
the twenty cauſes, which have been de- 
termined in favour of the printers, as 
alſo in my, Wilkes's. 


Tre of the Concluſion of the Speech 
of — 


«© This warrant is unconſtitutional, 
illegal, and abſolutely void : It is a ge- 
neral warrant, dire&ed to four meſſen- 
gers, to take up any perſons, without 
naming or deſcribing them with any 
certainty, and to bring them together 
with their papers. If it be good, a Se- 
cretaty of ſtate can delegate and depute 
any one of the meſſengers, or any even 
from the loweſt of the people, to take 
examinations, to commit or teleaſe, and 
in fine to do every act which the higheſt 
judicial Officers the law knows can do 
or order. There is no authority in our 
law books, that mention theſe kinds of 
warrants, but in expreſs terms condemn 
them.” | 
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bome Medical Obſervations on the de- 
ftrutive Conſequence of foul Air, == 
By Dr. Brockleſby. 


| R. Pringle has well obſetved, 

« That air, corrupted by pu- 
vefaction, is of all other cauſes of ſick- 
neſs, the moſt fatal and leaſt underſtood 
for theſe deſtructive ſteams work like a 
ferment, and ripen alt diſtempers into 
a putrid and malignant nature: but 
the air in hoſpitals, and crowded bar- 
ncks, cloſe tranſport mips, and, ina 
word, in every place where air is ſo 
pent up, not only loſes a part of its vi- 
al principal, by frequent reſpiration, 
but is alſo corrupted by the perſpirable 
utter of the body, which, as it is the 
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fait) in the next five cauſes.” A propo- 


33 
moſt volatile part of the bumouts; is al- 
ſo the moſt putreſcent. ? 

We have a melancholy confirratioil 
of the truth of this remark, and 4 
ſtrong inſtance of the ſubtile penetrating 
nature of theſe noxious effluvia; in 
ſome facts that fell within the ktiows 
ledge of Dr. Brockleſby during the late 
war; and are by him related in his 
Medical Obſervations tending to the Tins 
provement of Military Heſpitals, c- 

_© After the unproſperous expedition 
(ſays this ingenious phyſician) againſt 
the coaſt of France in the year 17583 
a very unuſual number of fick ſoldiers 
were lodged every where round Newport 
in the Iſle of Wight, in old houſes; 
barns, &c. in one of theſe cloſe hovels 
or miſerable hoſpitals, a poor fellow; of 
the ſixty-third regiment, was placed, on 
being landed fick out of the tranſports 
In a day or two lie was ſeized with the 
worſt ſpecies of the malignant ſore- 
throat I ever have ſeen, with ulcerous 
mortifications about the noſtrils, and 
other parts, which carried him off oft 
the third day; 

« Another patient anfortimately was 
placed in the fame bed, with only freſſi 
ſheets ; for the crouds that hourly ſick- 
ened, compelled us to be thrifty m the 
general uſe of bedding and blankets, ſo 
that he happened to be lodged in the 
ſame ſpot, even before death had quite 
chilled the patrifying body, which was 
diſplaced to make way for him, He 
was inſtantly attacked by the ſame 
dreadtul diſorder, and, after a fhort 
ſtruggle, fell a victim to it. | 

« A third man was condemined, by 
hard neceflity, to the ſame fatal abodey 
and ſoon ſhared the fate of his comrades, 
Rouzed by fo many melancholy proofs - 
of deadly infection; befides what had 
been already attempted, I ordered freſh . 
bedding of every ſort, the boards all 
around to be ſcraped; and thoroughly 
waſhed with vinegar 5 depending or 
this, but rather compelled by the ſcanty 
ſpace that was allotted to the ſick, à 
fourth victim, in the fame deplorable - 
manner, felt a facrifice to this irrefiſtiblie 


i Now 


contagion. 


F » 
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* Now again the ill-fated ſpot under- 
went a moſt rational purification; vi- 
negar fumes, burnt: gunpowder, kindled 
reſinous ſubſtances were uſed in abun- 
dance ; all the contiguous parts were 

ſcraped, waſhed, and fumigated. A 
fifth man -we thought, after all this 
pPrecaution, might ſafely be ventured : 
but, alas ! the event fruſtrated our ex- 
pestations, for he was attacked with the 


ſame diſeaſe, and not without much dif- 


ficulty eſcaped periſhing in it. 

„ Thus, after all we could do, the 
fpot continued more dangeroufly in- 
fectious to the next comer, than (I 


ah ſuppoſe) any leprous houſe was ever 


known among the Iſraelites. Though 
no ſigns were manifeſted upon the walls 
 FLeviticus xiv.] yet having loſt four 
brave men, and having with diffi- 
culty ſaved the fifth, I was as much ſa- 
tisfied of the danger belonging to it, as 
any farther ocular demonſtration could 

have conveyed to others. I therefore 
prohibited any more men to be lodged 
there, till after a longer interval than 
ſeven or eight days; and yet, notwith- 


 Kanding this precaution, the ſoldier who 


next lay there ſuffered a like attack, tho? 
he had the good fortune to recover from 
it, but not without much difficulty. 

This inſtance clearly demonſtrates, 
that nothing ſhort of ſcraping away the 
Whole external ſurface of the floor, as 
well as of the walls, and thereby ſub. 
ſtituting an entire new layer of the 
whole inſide of the houſe, is capable to 
extinguiſh the ſeeds of infection in cer- 
tain diſeaſes once ſown, nor to prevent 
them from breaking out after a long 
time, even in this cold nothern region.” 


What Dr. Brockleſby mentions of the 
Savoy priſon is another proof of the 


juſtneſs of Dr. P—'s obſervatians. + 
„In 1762. Mr. Fordyce, ſurgeon to 
the third regiment of Guards, called 
mein (ſays Dr. B.) to ſee ſome of his 
men, who had been infected with a gaol 


fever in the Savoy priſon, in the month 


of January and February, Theſe men 
of the guards had, for the military ot- 
_ Fences, been confined Mm a cloſe un- 


- wagletorne apartment of the Savoy, with. 


great numbers, without having com- 


many newly enliſted men, who were in 


mitted any efence, often ſo huddled to. 
gether there, that numbers of them, in 
the courſe of the imprefling ſervice of 
the late war, were, at various times, 


ſeized with the gaol-fever z and we had 


not a few of them brought to Pimlico 
hoſpital, in this fever, after a mortifi- 


cation had deprived them of a foot, a 


part of their toes, or ſome other extre. 
mity of their bodies : and this was ab. 
ſolutely owing to the naſtineſs and un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the foul air, which 
they were doomed to live in. Mr. For- 
dyce made ſeveral remonſtrances againtt 
the confinement of newly enliſted men 
and deſerters in ſuch noxious places ; 
but IJ had the mortification to find, by 
the number thrown in upon Pimlico 


hoſpital, to the laſt, that all had avalled 


nothing,” | 

What excuſe'is made for this "= 
ing diſregard to the good of the ſervice 
and want of common humanity, by 
thoſe whoſe duty it was to ſee the abuſe 
redreſſed, I know not. The Houſe of 
Commons, which ſo liberally provides 
every year for the comfortable ſubſiſtence 
of thoſe who are worn out in the ſervice, 
would certainly, had the. matter been 
properly repreſented to them, have 
paid due attention to the preſervation of 
the health of thoſe who were fit for ac- 
tual ſervice, and who were ſo much 


wanted; by granting money ſufficient 
to put this loathſome priſon in a condi- 


tion worthy of the humaaity of a great 
nation, which in puniſhing individuals 
ſtill remembers that they are men. 


N x. Ci. 
"Fam the UntveRsaL MUSEUM. 


An hiftorical Account of the moſt celt- 
brated Engliſh Beauties. 


H E beauty of women intimates 

T to men ſomewhat of the excel- 

lencies of angels: princes have bowed to 
its empire, heroes have been ſubd 

by its power, philoſophers have felt its 

— and poets have exerted them 


Gs 
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ſelves moſt in its praiſe, Carneades 
called it royalty without force: it is ir- 
reliſtible: but Monſieur St. Evremont 
was too ſevere upon the fair ſex, when 


de affirmed, that the laſt ſighs of a hand- 


ſome woman are not ſo much for the 
loſs of her life as of her beauty. Virtue 
is dignified by beauty; yet many di- 
fginguithed ladies have been happily 
adorned with the latter, while they were 
ſufficiently amiable with the former. 
Antiquity affords many inſtances of this 
kind ; but without dwelling upon thoſe 
fatal effects which beauty brought upon 
Helen in Greece, Lucretia in Rome, 
Cleopatra in Egypt, and Mariamne in 
Judea, there are ſtriking proofs enough 
of it in the hiſtory of England. 

Editha, daughter of Ear! Godwin, 
was.married to King Edward the Con- 
feſſor, in 1044. She was the molt amia- 


dle lady of her age, both. for beauty and 


virtue; but as the King, who was of a 
very timorous diſpoſition, was obliged to 
marry her, in purſuance of a promiſe 
he had made to her father, the marriage 
was never conſummated. Godwin was 
tated by the king; he tomented a civa 
war, and was baniſhed the kingdom; 
while theking ungenerouſly ſtripped his 
own queen of her eflects, and confined 
der in the nunnery of Werewel, only 
decauſe ſhe was the daughter of God- 
vin. However, Godwin was reſtored 
to his honours ; and his ſon Harold af- 
terwards aſcended the throne : tor King 
Edward died without iſſue, whereby the 
male branch of the Cerdic and Egbert 
line became extinct; though, it this 
weak prince had not prepoſterouſly ab- 
tained from converſing with his queen, 
he might perhaps have had children, 
and thereby prevented a revolution, 
which involved the Engliſh in flavery, 
and transferred the crown to William 
Duke of Normandy. 

The Norman and Saxon lines were 
Wited in the Princeſs Maud, daughter 
& Henry the Firſt, by Matilda, daugh- 
ter to Malcolm King of Scotland, by 
Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling, the 
tight Saxon heir to the crown. She 
nuried the emperor of Germany, whole 


death left her a beautiful widow, and 
the miſtreſs of an immenſe fortunez 
while, on the death of her brother 
prince Wilkam, who was drowned with 
his natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Perche, 
on the coaſt of France, ſhe was the un- 
doubted heireſs to the crown of Eng- 
land; and, as ſuch, the .parliament 
took an vath to pay their allegiance to 
her, if the king, who was then married 
to his ſecond wife Adeliza, daughter to 


the duke of Louvam, died without fue 


male. After this, in 2127, the empreſs 
Maud married Geoffry Plantagenet, or 

Broom-ſtalk, earl of Anjou, by whom 
ſhe had a prince named Henry ; and the 
Engliſh not only renewed their fealty to 
the mother, but extended it to the ſon. 
Maud ſucceeded her father in his duch 
of Normandy, while the kingdom of 
England was ſeized upon by Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloign, third ſon of the earl 
of Blois, by Adela, daughter to Wi- 
lam the Conqueror, who found little 
difficulty in obtaining the crown, before 
Maud could arrive in the kingdom ; for. 
the Engliſh dreaded that her huſband 
ſhould have any command over them. 
However, Maud gained the diſcontented 
clergy aud nobility to her intereſt ; took. 
Stephen priſoner, who promiſed to re- 


nounce the crown, and paſs the remain» 


der of his life in a monaſtery, if Maud 
would grant him his liberty: but this 
was impoliticly refuſed, and a revolt en - 
ſued in favour of Stephen; becauſe the 
Empreſs rgtained that Norman pride, 
which made her father, uncle, an 
grandfather, conſider the Engliſh ſub- 
jets as fo many ſlaves, She was be- 
ſieged in Wincheſter caſtle, and with 
difficulty eſcaped being taken priſones  . 
but her ſon married the divorced. queen 
of Lewis, king of France, and again in- 
vaded England; when Stephen agreed, 


that, after his deceaſe, Henry ſhould 


ſucceed him as his lawfvl heir. Thus 
Maud was precluded from aſcending 
the throne ; but it was aſcended by 
Henry the Second, her fon, in whom the 
Norman and Saxon blood was united. 
Henry the Second was an illuſtrious 
prince, and had ſeveral children by 
queen 
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queen Eleanor, daughter of William 
duke of Aquitain: but, among his vices, 
luſt was his predominant paſſion ; and 
he was ſo greatly enamoured with Fair 
Roſamond, daughter of the Lord Clif- 
ford, that he kept her in a labyrinth, 
built on purpoſe at Woodſtock, to ſe- 
cure her from the rage of the queen, 


who, it is reported, in 1172, found. 


means to diſpatch her rival out of the 
Way by poiſon. Fair Roſamond was 
certainly the moſt beautiful lady in Eng- 
Jand: her beauty won her the love of a 
great monarch, but it raiſed the jea- 
| Jouſy of a bold ſpirited. queen, who en- 
couraged her ſons to rebel againſt their 
father. This occaſioned the effuſion of 
much blood, the death of Fair Roſa- 
mond, and the impriſonment of queen 
Eleanor; for the greateſt beauty, without 
ſome virtue, is attended with many ca- 
lamities. | | 

The princeſs Joanna, ſiſter of Ri- 
chard the Firſt, was married to William, 
king of Sicily, whoſe crown was ſeized 
by Tancred, his baſtard brother. Jo- 
anna was a very amiable lady ; but Tan- 
. cred, inſtead of paying her dower, im- 
priſoned the Engliſh princeſs, till ſhe 
was releaſed by her brother, whom ſhe 
accompanied, with his queen Beren- 
guella, to the holy war, where Richard 
gained immortal glory ; but was ſhip- 
- wrecked on his return, in the gulph of 
Venice, and impriſoned ſeveral years by 
the duke of Auſtria, whom he had af. 
fronted in Paleſtine. 

Aviſa, the daughter of the great earl 
of Glouceſter, was remarkable for her 
beauty ; ſhe was married nine years to 


king John, who, in 1200, became fo 


ftrongly enamoured with the charms of 
Iſabella of Angouleme, that he obtam- 
ed a divorce from his queen Aviſa, and 
married Iſabella, though ſhe was con- 
- tracted to the Earl of Marche, who, in 
revenge, attempted to dethrone the 
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of Marche; but they were defeated by 
ö king John near Mirabel in Poictou, in 
1202, who took them priſoners, toge. 
ther with the princeſs Eleanor, ſiſter to 
the duke. This lady was called, The 
Beauty of Bretagne; but ſhe was ſent 
to England, where ſhe was confined for. 
ty years in the caſtle of Briſtol, and her 
brother was murdered by his uncle. 
Edward the Firſt unhappily loſt his 
excellent queen Eleanor in 1291. She 
had ſaved her huſband's life in Paleſtine, 
by ſucking the poiſon out of his wound, 
bat ſhe died of a fever at Grantham in 
Lincolnſhire, to whoſe memoryCharing- 
Croſs, and ſeveral others were erected, 
wherever the corps reſted in the way to 
Weſtminſter. This monarch was the 
ſcourge of Scotland: he was to have 
been married to the Scotch princeſs, but 
ſhe died in her paſſage to England; 
however, in 1299, he married Marga- 
ret, ſiſter to the king of France, thougti 
ſhe was only eighteen, and Edward was 
_ ſixty years of age. Edward had three 
children by Margaret, bat none of 
them ſucceeded to the crown; and this 
beautiful lady was very unhappy ; for 
her ſon-in-law Edward the Second mar- 
ried her niece Iſabella, daughter of the 
French monarch, when- ſhe was only 
thirteen years old. Notwithſtanding the 
beauty of his queen, Edward was ſo 
fond of his favourite Pierce Gaveſton, 
that Iſabella complained to her father of 
the fondneſs of her huſband for this 
man, which alienated his affections from 
her, and made her an entire ſtranger to 
his bed. Gaveſton was beheaded by 
the earl of Warwick ; but the king be- 
came equally fond of Hugh Spencer. 
Charles the Fair, king of France, was 


diſſatisfied at the ill treatment of his 
ſiſter Iſabella, who went into France, 


where fhe formed a conſpiracy for de- 
throning her huſband, and putting her 
ſon upon the throne : ſhe ſucceeded in 


king. her views, but proſtituted her charms in 
the embraces of Roger Mortimer, while 
the huſband was cruelly murdered. In- 
deed, the Spencers had fo far incenſed 
the people againſt the king, that they 
called the queen their deliverer : pe 


Arthur, duke of Bretagne, was the 
Tight heir to the crown of England, 
Which had been ſeized by his uncle 
John, whom he alſo endeavoured to 
dethrone, in conjunction with the earl 
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ſon, Edward III. confined her for lite to 
her houſe at Riſings, and her favourite 
Mortimer was hanged at Tyburn. 
Joanna of Kent was couſin to the 
Black Prince, who married her for her 
great beauty; but ſhe had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee her glorious huſband cut 
of in the flower of his age; and though 
her ſon Richard II. ſucceeded to the 
throne; he was depoſed on account of 
his favourites, after marrying Anne of 
Luxemberg, ſiſter to the emperor Wen- 
ceſlaus. | 1 Ik | 
Henry VI. married Margaret, the 
daughter of Rene, duke of Anjou, ti- 
tular king of Sicily, and niece of the 
queen of France. She was a lady of 
great beauty and ſpirit z but her huſ- 
band loſt the kingdom of France, which 
his father had won; and ſhewed us, that 


England, by endeavouring to conquer 
that kingdom, ruined herſelf, William 


de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, was the fa- 
yourite of this pacific and unhappy mo- 
narch ; but the conduct of the duke, 
ke that of Gaveſton and the Spencers 
under Edward II. incited a civil war, 
which occaſioned the death of both him 
and the king. The duke of York was 
vitorious over all the friends of the 
bouſe of Lancaſter ; but he was defeat- 
ed by the queen, and ſlain at the battle 
of Wakefield. She afterwards beat the 
great ear! of Warwick, on Bernard's 
Heath, near St. Alban's; but was her- 
f defeated by Edward IV. between 
Luton and Towton, though ſhe fought 
Ath all the ſpirit of a Zenobia. She 
then fled into Scotland, where ſhe raiſed 
mother army, and re-entered England, 
dit was ſuddenly repulſed by Lord Mon- 
uzue, and obliged to fly again into 
Kotland. Prince Edward, the ſon of 
lenry VI. was married to Anne, the 
lphter of the earl of Warwick, who 
lien oppoſed King Edward IV. and o- 
ged him to retire into Holland, from 
Mence lie ſoon returned, defeated, and 
the earl of Warwick at Barnet. 
er, queen Margaret levied ano- 
* army, but was overtaken by Ed- 
ud IV. at Tewkſbury, who made her 
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ſhe became ſo very arbitrary, that her 


and her ſon priſoners. The young 
prince was in the eighteenth year of his 
age, and was barbarouſly maſſacred by 


ſome of the principal Vorkiſts, in the 


preſence of his mother, who was con- 
fined in the Tower of London four 
years, when ſhe was ranſomed by her 
father for fifty thouſand crowns, . 
Philip de Comines ſays, that Edward 
IV. was ſo remarkable for the beauty of 
his perſon, that he owed his reſtoration 
chiefly to the inclination which the la- 
dies bore for him ; but while he was de- 
manding Bona of Savoy in marriage, 
who was ſiſter to the French queen, he 


accidentally fell in love with, and mar- 


ried Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of 
Sir John Grey, who was killed in the 
battle of Bernard's-Heath. This mar- 
riage occaſioned all the reſentment of 
the earl of Warwick againſt the king 
and it alſo made the French king his 
enemy. However, the queen had little 
happineſs from this alliance; only the 
marriage occaſioned the birth of a prin- 
ceſs, who, after the murder of her two 
brothers by their uncle, Richard III. 
became the happy inſtrument of uniting _ 
the contending houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter. Beſides, this queen was made 
unhappy by three concubines kept by 
the king ; of whom the celebrated Jane 
Shore was the greateſt favourite, being 
equally remarkable for her beauty in 
youth, and her miſery in age; for ſhe. 
had been, the happy wife of an opulent 
merchant, the idolized miltreſs of a po- 
tent king, and the fair adultreſs of a 
noble Lord. The protector was afraid 
of taking her life, but he ſtripped her 
of her fortune: however, ſhe did not 
periſh for want, according to the com- 
mon report; and though Mr. Rowe 
has beautifully embelliſhed her ſtory, 
he muſt have been ſenſible that ſhe was 
alive in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Richard III. married the young wi- 
dow of the prince of Wales, whom he 


murdered at Tewkſbury, and then 
_ cauſed her death through exceſs of 


grief, that he might marry his own. 
niece, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
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of Edward IV. who expreſſed the utmoſt 


| Kbhorrence at ſuch an union, 
The earl of Richmond invaded Eng- 
land, and laid claim to the crown, as 


the immediate heir of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. He defeated and flew Richard 
at Boſworth ; after which he was 


. , crowned, and united both roſes by mar- 
rying the princeſs Elizabeth, who was 
the moſt beautiful lady of her time, 


But Henry VII. was ſo jealous of any 
thing that might aggrandize the houſe 
of York, and fo ſuſpicious of any re- 
ſpe& that was paid to bis queen, that 
he ſhewed her very little regard, which 
occaſioned ſeveral inſurrectionss. 

Henry VIII. had fix wives, and ſome 
of them very remarkable for their beau- 


ty; but none of them enjoyed much 
felicity. Catharine of Arragon was 
cruelly divorced : Anne Boleyn was 
wrongfully beheaded: Jane Seymour 


died in child-bed : Anne of Cleves was 
arbitrarily divorced : Catherine Howard 


was ſomewhat unjultly beheaded : and 
Catherine Parr owed her eſcape more to 


her own prudence and good fortune, 


than the humanity of her huſband. By 


the firſt of theſe ladies Henry had the 
princeſs Mary: by the ſecond, the 
princeſs Elizabeth : and by the third, 


Edward VI. who all three ſucceeded to 


the throne. 
The unfortunate Lady Jane Grey was 
univerſally allowed the moſt uncommon 
beauty of her age. She was the eldeſt 
daughter of the duke of Suffolk, by 
Frances Brandon ; who, in the will of 


Henry VIII. was the next in ſucceſſion 


after the princeſs Elizabeth ; but by the 


will of Edward VI. Lady Jane was ap- 


pointed his immediate ſucceſſor, She 
married the accompliſhed Dudley, lord 
Guilford, fourth ſon to the aſpiring 
duke of Northumberland, whoſe ambi- 


jon brought on the deſtruction of that 


miable and excellent pair. It was the 
duke who perſuaded the king to appoint 
lady Jane his ſucceſſor ; it was he who 
prevailed upon hep to accept of the regal 
Gignity : and it was he who attempted to 


preſerve the crown for her by force of 


arms. She was proclaimed queen in the 


ſixteenth year of her age ; but the 
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wards his unparallelled wite, who was 
only eighteeen years old, the ornament 


of England for religion, beauty, and 


learning. 8 | 

The death of this princeſs was- ſoon 
followed by that of another. This 
was Mary Queen of Scots, grand daugh- 
ter to James the IVth, and to Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of Henry the VIIth, by 
virtue of which right, her ſon, James 
the Iſt was recognized king of England, 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, who 
beheaded the mother. Mary was daugh- 
ter to James the Vth, King of Scotland, 
and to Mary of Lorrain, eldeſt daugh- 
ter to Claude Duke of Guiſe, and vi- 
dow of Lewis Duke of Longueville. 
She was married to Francis the IId, 
king of France; upon which occaſion 
ſhe aſſumed the title of queen of En- 
gland; pretending that Elizabeth waz 
legitimate, and unworthy to fit on 
the throne. On the death of her con- 
ſort, Francis the IId, in 1561, ſhere- 
turned to Scotland, of which kingdom 
ſhe was queen, and eſpouſed Henn 
Stuart, lord Darnly, ſon to the earl of 
Lenox, who became jealous of ſome fa- 
miliarities between his queen and David 
Rizzo, the famous Italian muſician 
but Rizzo was killed in her preſence ; 
after which the became fond of the earl 
of Bothwel, who killed the lord Darn: 
ley, and married his queen, though ſhe 
had prince James by the former. The 
Scotch lords drove Bothwel into baniſh- 
ment, who lived very miſerably in Den- 
mark: while the earl of Murray aſſum. 
ed the ſupreme authority, in the name ol 
prince James; and the queen took fe. 
fuge in England, where queen Elias. 
beth threw her into priſon, and keft 
her there 18 years, when ſhe brought 
her to a trial, for being an accomplic 
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in certain conſpiracies formed againſt 
her perſon ; for which ſhe was beheaded 
on the 8th of February, 1587, in Fo- 
theringay caſtle, in the forty-ſixth year 
of her age, though moſt of the princes 
in Europe emploved very earneſt ſolici- 
tations to procure her liberty. 
such are the illuſtrious and unfortu- 
nate beauties repreſented in the annals 
of the Engliſh hiſtory. Let their ex- 
amples ſerve as a melancholy leſſon to 
poſterity; ** That beauty has frequent- 
ly loſt its force ; and that virtue 15 the 
greateſt ornament that can dignify a 
—_—_” | 
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From the UniversaAL Muskuu. 


On the Multiplicity of Modern Authors, 


By a Land-Carriage Fiſhmonger, 

7 HEN I reflect upon the al- 
molt infinite number of writers 
that obtrude themſelves both upon the 
lettered and unlettered world, I cannot 
help comparing the public to an over- 


focted fiſh»pond, where the multitude 


of the A nuy ruce is fo ſtupendous, that 
not one can thrive, or approach to any 
degree of perfection, on account of the 
unirerſal demand for that nurture and 
proviſion, which, if equally divided, all 
muſt be pcor; and, if unequally, a 
very few can be far. I, perhaps, may 
tand excuſed, if I go (til) greater 
lengths into this compariſon, and by 


ranking ſeveral c/afſes of authors with 


certain Kind of „b, may at leaſt divert, 
if not inſtruct my reader. The ſubject is 
new, and might demand more room, 
than can be ſpared for it in this paper; 
but, if any of the fraternity of the 


quill ſtould diflike certain paſſages, the 


conciſeneſs of them, at leaſt, muft be 
apreeable, 


 Toften amuſe myſelf in a morning by 


taking a turn to the fide of a very ſpa- 


nous pond, and always am furniſhed 
Wh ſome crumbs of bread, which I 
into the water, and which gene- 

ally become the prey of thoſe little gen- 
ty, that are ever near the ſurface ; 
Vor. III. **VVV 
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ſuch as the beat, the minnows, and 
miller i thumb. When I behold with 
what amazing aſſiduity and agility theſe 
candidates for a breakfaſt oppoſe, joſtle 
and harraſs one another, I think a tribe 
of ſucking epigrammatiſts, minute enig- 
matiſts, and ſmatterring Jain preſent 


themſelves before me, ſcrambling, with 


incredible pains for a morſel of bread, 


and graſping for that airy bubble repu- 
tation, which breaks before it eomes 
within their reach. 2 

In ſome months of the year I make 
uſe of the artificial fly, and meet with 


great ſucceſs among the date and roach, 
who are cavght in great quantities 


by ſwallowing the deluſion, and loſe 
their lives, while, by their raſh teapsz 
they fooliſhly aſpire to ſupport them. - 


Here I cannot help contemplating on 
the levy-hunting ſcrihlers, who, from 
time to time, dangle after ah enſnarmg 


* * 


mock patron, till, like roaches, they 
find themſelves cheated; and, like 
roaches, alſo perceive themſelves to be 
nothing but bones, A uy 
Sometitnes I place lines over night, in 
order to make a capture of the grovel- 
ling eels, creatures that feed on mud 
and weeds, imagining themſelves ſecure 
only in the dark, and are conſequently 
on their guard in the day-time, Such 
as theſe are the caſu;ſts, metaphyſiciant, 
and polemical writers ; obſeure, capti- 
ous, and ſlippery, who (as an eminent 
controverſialiſt obſerves) muſt be taken 
by the tail, that being the only end 
which is capable of being apprebended, 
or liable to be detained, 5 
The carp, ſench, and many other 


fiſh, which neither affect the ſurface; 


nor dive to the bottom, are lively repre- 
ſentations of a very great majority of 
writers in every branch of learning and 
Ignorance, morality and. immoralith, 
bigotry and ſcepticiſm, who go on, 
ream after reath, volume after volume, 
in a ſleeping, ſerene, peaceful, ſerious, 
ſober mediocrity, neither riſing for the 
fly that ſwims upon the ſurface, nor 
ſinking for the grub-worm that ſubſides 
to the bottom; bur quietly contenting 
themſelves with ſuch grauus, as the libe- 
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ral hands of the publig, rap: into their 


mouths. 1 7 

With regard to the fich of prey, ſuch 
a8 pike, chubs, perch, &. they are no 
bad emblems of critics, who devour: all 
they can come at, and who ſeem to live 


; alone, on. the death and deſtiuction of 


others. Theſe critics, or wwrilers of prey, 
would, infallibly remedy, the grievance 
complained of in the beginning of this 
paper, namely, the 7 
thor:, was it act- for the immoderate 
guantity of ſpawn which is perpetually 
(and I had almoſt ſaid providentially) 

ropagated for the continuance of the 
pci ; for if the whole race of ſcrib- 

ers were to be extinguiſhed, what 


| would become of the letter - founders, the 
| printexs, the publiſhers, the hawkers, the 


ink⸗ makers, paper: makers, and the 
trunk makers? 

2 A5 1 p eſume, the FT between 
durittrs and fi/þ is fairly and ſquarely 
gs out, it will. follow that. a Celler 


n fact, a down jght (I with I could 


a 0 ay, an upright) fifpmonger. He 
uys them for a trifle, and he ſell them 
to the beſt advantage; tlie uſeleſs and 


enſive he diſcards, and throws away, 


and. faves the fair and freſh, in order to 
make the moſt of them. 

I never meet a certain ſhrewd ſtager, 
but 1 tacitly apply to him what Hamlet 
ſays to Polonius,—1 know Jou-=you are 
a hiſhmonger ; and ſo in truth he is; and 
notwithſtanding he is very apt to ſell 


Sinking ſprats for anchovies, he has 


more buſineſs than any body in Billingſ- 
Sate. This gentleman, we hear, is 
now on the point of publiſhing a new 
perigdical work, intitled, The FisH- 
MONGER '$MAGAZINE; or Mother Gun- 
ter s Critical repoſitory 701 

Number I, will 24 its appearance 
on the firſt of April, O. S. and. will con- 
tain, amongſt other curious particulars, 
the following entertaining topics. Im- 
primis, On the language of fiſhes, and 
their marvellous taſte for muſic. 2. Ho- 
race's account of a 7arzo//e playing upon 
a violin. 3. On the /oul; of Oyfers, with 
their comical manner of procreation. 4. 
Mathematical queſtion ſolved, —a her- 
wins aud a halt for three; - halfpence, how 


tplicity of au- 


many for eleven - pence? 5. The ſtory 
of Echo from Ovid, with a picture of 
Sound, by an eminent hand. 6. A cy. 
rious experiment in chirurgery, relating 
to the anatomy of a bone. 
pieces of poetry. — Joan placket i is rent 
and torn. — Pray did you neer hear of a 
Spanifh lady * A poem on war and 
peace, by Mr. Vincentius Wing.— 
Yeu that inflead of paper, &c. from a 
nobleman's apartment in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, . With. Jfeongs, dances, ſcents, 
machines, decorgtions, advertiſements, 
frocks, bankrupts, thefis, robberies, mur- 
aers, and executions, freſh and freſh, 
in their G Per frction. | 
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From the CourT MaGaAZzINE, 


Voyages of Columbus continued. 


| he could not eſtabliſ am 
intercourſe with the inhabitants, 
who fled at his approach, ſo that he ran 
along the coaſt to the northward, until 
he arrived at a port which he called the 
Conception, lying almoſt due ſouth of 
a ſmall iſland afterwards known by the 
name of Tortuga. 

Obſerving that this land of Bohio was 
very extenſive, and reſembled the coal 
of Spain not only in trees and plants, but 
alſo in the fiſhes : for they had caught 
ſoles, ſalmon, pilchards and crabs ; the 
admira] beſtowed upon it the name of 
Eſpannola. — Here he ſaw numbers of 
natives who fled from his men with great 
precipitation; but at length, having 
caught a young woman who had a plate 
of gold hanging at her noſe, ſhe was 
carried to the ſhips and preſented with 
ſeveral baubles, ſuch as bells, and glaſs, 
then, without having received the leaſt 
inſult, diſmiſſed to the town where the 


dwelt, attended by three Indians and as 


many © _2niards. 

Next day, eleven men going aſhore 
well armed, travelled four leagues up 
the country, to a town or village con- 
ſiting of a thouſand houſes, and tho 
the johabirants betook W 
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their heels; as uſual, they ſoon return- 
ed, at the perſuaſion, of a St. Salvador 
Indian, who went after them, and re. 
preſented the Chriſtians in a favourable 


lizht. Being now poſſeſſed with a firm 


belief that the Spaniards had come (rom 


heaven, they gazed upon them with 


equal aſtoniſhment and awe, preſented 
them with victuals, and pi eſſed them to 
The 
Spaniards declined accepting this invi- 
tation, and returning to the ſhips, re- 
ported that the country was pleaſant and' 
fertile, and the people whiter and hand- 


ſay all night in their village. 


ſomer than thoſe whom they had hitherto 


{cen ; that they were tractable and cour- 


teous, and gave them to underſtand that 


the gold A lay farther to the ealt- 
wRras 7c" 


Hiſpaniola and Tortuga, in a very 
rough ſea, he took up an Indian from 
a little canoe, whom he was ſurprized 
to ſee live in ſuch tempeſtuous weather, 
and (et him ſafe aſhore, with ſome pre- 
ſents of ſmall value. This man having 
ſignified to his countrymen how kindly 
he had been treated, they ventured to 


come aboard, but brought nothing of 


conſequence, except ſome ſmall grains 


of gold hanging to their ears and noſ- 


trils, of which, as they expreſſed by 
figns, there was a great ny bigh- 
er up in the country. 

Next day, while the Spaniards were 
on ſhore, bartering with the cacique or 
lord of that diltrict for a plate of gold, 
a canoe with forty men approached 
from the iſland of Tortuga, and the 
cacique no ſooner perceived them, than 
he and his people ſat down on the ſtrand, 
in ſignal that they ſhould not commit 
hoſtilities : notwithſtanding this token 
of peace, they landed ; upon which he 
roſe, and by dint of threats induced 
them to re-imbark, then he preſented 
a ſtone to one of the Spaniſh officers, de- 
firing him to throw it at the Tortugans, 
as a proof that he would eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the Chriſtians againſt the In- 
dians of the canoe, who immediately 
returned to their own iſland. 


The ad N hearing this atobunt ſet 
fail immediately; and on the 15th day 
ot December, while he plied between 
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On tueſday, Dec. 13, the ſame caci- 
que came in ſtate, being carried on a 
palankine, and attended by two hun- 
dred men as naked as himſelf; he with- 
out ſcruple went on board of the ad- 
miral, who was at dinner, and entered 
the cabin without ceremony, accompa- 
nied by two ancient men, ho ſeemed 
to be his chief counſellors, and ſat daun 
at his feet. He was received with great” 
civility and reſpect, and treated with 
victuals and wine, which having taſted, 
he ſent to his people who remained on 
deck. After dinner, during which he? 
and his müniſters ſpoke very little, and 
that with great gravity and deliberation, 
he preſented the admiral with a wrougit 
girdle and two thin pieces of gold; in 
return for which he received a counter - 
pane, a ſtring of fine amber beads from 
the admiral's own neck, a pair of red 
ſhoes, - and à bottle of orange flower 
water, which were ſo acceptable to the 
prince, that he and his counſellors told 
Columbus the whole ifland was at his“ 
command. - Then the admiral ſurpriſs 
ed him with the fight of a gold medal, 
ſtamped with the etfgies of Ferdinand: 
and Iſabella, which he confidered with: 
admiration, and indeed expreſſed ſigns 
of aſtoniſhment at, every thing he ſaw. 


In the evening he was, at his on de- 


tire, ſent aſhore in the ſhip's boat, and 
ſaluted with the diſcharge of ſeveral: 
guns, the noiſe of which filled him withy 
terror and amazement: however; he# 
was ſo pleaſed with his reception, that 
he ordered his people to entertain ths 
Spaniards who conducted him to land, 
and returned to the place of his reſi- 
dence, the admiral's preſents. being car- 
ried betore him with wr Pome and 
oſtentation. 

On monday. the th of nende 


the admiral weighed and ſailed to Punta 


Sancta, where he anchored about a 
league from ſhore, and the weather be- 
ing quite calm, he retired to reſt, which 
he had not enjoyed for two days: the 
crew followed his example, and contra- 
ry to the orders he had always given, 
left a boy at the helm. This their neg- 
nect and diſobedience proved fatal to 
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the veſſel, which about midnight was 
carried by the current upon a ridge of 
rocks, before one ſoul on board was a- 
ware of the danger. The admiral him- 
ſelf was the firſt, who being waked by 
The cries of the boy at the helm, ran 


upon deck, where perceiving their ſitu- 


ation, he ordered the maſter and three 
ſailors to take the boat, and carry out 
an anchor aitern. They accordingly 
jumped into the boat, but inſtead of 


obeying his directions, rowed to the o- 
ther caraval, for the preſervation of 
their own lives : he immediately cauſed 
_ the maſts to be cut away, and the veſ- 
ſel to be lightened as much as poſſible; 


but all his efforts. were ineffectual, and 


the water ebbing away, her ſeams open- 
ed, and all below deck was full of wa- 


ter. In rhis emergency the boat re- 


turned from the other caraval, which 


would not receive the men who had run 
away with her; and the admiral ſee - 
ing no hopes of ſaving his own ſhip, 


carried his men on board the other, 
with which he lay too till morning, and 


then approached the land with the ſhoal, 
after having diſpatched meſſengers to in · 


form the king of his wisfortune, and 


ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the natives in un- 
loading the veſſel. The cacique con- 


doled the Chriſtians with tears in his 


eyes, and ordered his people to repair 


in their canoes to the wreck, and obey 


the admiral's directions. By the aſſiſ- 
tance of theſe honeſt and friendly ſava- 
ges, every thing of value was carried 
aſhore, and depoſited in houſes appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, which were guard- 
_ ed with ſuch fidelity, that nothing of 
any canſequence was loſt. 

On Wedneſday December 26, this 
hoſpitable prince made another viſit to 
the admiral, whom he conſoled for his 


| Joſs with many demonſtrations of forrow 


and ſympathy, told him he might com- 


mand his whole fortune, preſented him 


with ſome vizer maſks, the eyes, noſs 
and ears of which were made 6f gold, 
and perceiving how ſond the Spaniards 
were of that metal, promiſed to ſend for 
a great quantity from a place called Ce. 
bao : mean while a canoe arrived from 
ſome other iſland, with Indians who 
brought plates of gold to exchange for 
bells, which they valued above every o- 
ther commodity z; and the ſeamen aſhore 
carried on a trade with the natives of 
Hiſpaniola, who came from the inland 
part of the country, and bartered gold 
for points and other trifles. 

Columbus was ſo well pleaſed with 
the nature and productions of this iſland, 
as well as with the manners of the Ty 
habitants, that he reſolved to ſettle a 
colony of Spaniards, who, by main- 
taining a friendly intercourſe with the 
natives, might learn their language and 
cuſtoms, and acquire ſuch information 
of the wealth and ſituation of the dif- 
terent parts of the iſland, as could not 
fail turning out greatly to the advan- 
tage of Spain. This ſtep he was the 
more encouraged to take, becauſe many 
of his men voluntarily offered to ſtay, 
and the cacique, far from taking um- 
brage at their neighbourhood, conſider- 
ed them as valuable allies, who would 
protect them from the invaſions of the 
Carribee Indians, a ſavage race of Ca- 
nibals, by whom his ſubjects were fre- 
quently killed and devoured. —In order 
to evince thc importance of his friend. 
ſhip, he, in preſence of this prince, 
whoſe name was Guacanagari, ordered 
a great gun to be fired againt the ſide of 
the wreck, through which the bullet pe- 


netrated, and fell into the water on the 


other ſide, to the amazement of the In-. 
dians, who believed that their gueſts were 
in poſſeſſion of heaven's thunder, and 
earneſtly implored their protection. 


[To be continued. ] 
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An Account of the Meeting at Quebec on 4gth regiment, had ls with the 
the 18th of September laſt, in a Let- tew men that ſtaid with him, hue the 
ter from an Officer of that Garr iſon, gates, tho' the ſoldiers appeared mad 

N the 18th of September, in con- with rage, not one man being drunk, 

ſequence of orders received ſrom and had already ſtruck ſeveral officers, 
the commander in chief in America, ge-. yet the governor ſucceeded” ſo far as to 
neral Murray gave out orders to ſtop keep them together, and by that means; 
four-pence fecling from each ration of in all probability, prevented the town 
proviſions to be iſſued to the troops un- from being plundered, to which the 
der his command, the 15th, 27th, and darkneſs of the night was at that houe 
2d battalion of the 6oth regiment. - but too favourable, 

This order being made known to the By the urgent ſolicitation of the of | 
ſoldiers, that very evening, immediate - ficers, who exerted themſelves to the 
ly after roll calling, they aſſembled to a utmoſt on this occaſion, the ſoldiers were 
man, but without arms, and paraded at laſt prevailed on to march to the grand 
before the governor's houſe. Before parade, where the. governor addrefled 
they ſaw him, ſome of the Engliſh mer- them file by file, and did all he could 
chants having the boldneſs to reproach to appeaſe them, but in vain. They 
them for this behaviour, they began to obſtinately perſiſted, that they would 
pelt them with ſtones z ſome officers in- not ſubmit to the ſtoppage of proviſions, 
terfered and drew their ſwords, on which but ſtill made proteſlations of loyalty 
the ſoldiers ran in a tumultuous man- and perſonal regard to their officers ; 
ner to their barracks, took their arms, and when the governor ordered them to 
and marched in good order, with drums march to their barracks, and ' behave 
beating, towards St. John's gate. as ſoldiers -ought till their grievances 
| They were met by the governor, who, were laid before the commander in chief, 
| in the beginning ot the tumult, had in they obeyed ; tho' repeating their de- 
| vain endeavourd to aſſemble the piquets. claration, that they would not ſerve 
| He came then from viſiting the guards, without proviſions. The remainder of 
b and was attended only by a few officers the night all remained quiet. 

and ſerjeants, with whoſe aſſiſtance he Next day the guards mounted in good 
oppoſed their going any further. En- order as uſual. General Murray call- 
raged at this itop, ſome of the muti- ed together the commiſfioned and non- 
neers fired their pieces, but happily no commiſſioned officers, to whom he re- 
miſchief was done. Notwithſtanding the preſented the neceſſity of reducing the 

repeated inſtances of the governor, they ſoldiers to obedience, or periſhing m 

would not hear him, but loudly declar- the attempt. This garriſon being the 

ed their reſolution to march to New- ſtrongeſt in America, ſhould theſe mu- 

York, with two pieces of cannon, and tineers obtain their deſire, their exam- 
| laytheir arms at general Amherſt's feet ; ple would be followed by all the troops 

profeſſing at the ſame time they had no throughout America, and an univerſil 

Pique at him or their officers, whom they revolt from order would be the conſe- 

loved and eſteemed, but that it was in- quence, The ſituation therefore re- 

poſbdle for them to live without their quired their utmoſt exertion, and the 
proviſions, moſt vigorous meaſures wer ca 

| All the officers of the garriſon had for the ſervice of their | 

$ dow joined the governor, and the Ht was agreed that mild znesſures 
une. Lenuanant Mills, of the ſhould. be tried ; and that day aud the 
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next were ſpent by the officers, in uſing 
all mapner of periuaſions, to induce the 
ſoldiers to ſubmit to the order, but with 
ſmall ſucceſs. On the afternoon of the 
_ 20th, the governor harangued each bat- 


talio in the ſtrongeit and moſt affect 


ing manner, which ſeemed to have ſome 
eifect. He chen ordered the garriſon to 
be under arms next day at ten o jr oh 
on the grand parade. if 
When they were aſſembled, the! 555 
vernor himſelf read the articles of war, 
anch aſter painting to them in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms the enormity of their crime, he 
declared his fixed reſolution, with the 
alliſtance of his officers, to oblige them 
to ſubmit; or to periſh in the attempt. 
He then went to the head of Amherſt's 
grenadiers, determined to put to death 
rhe firſt man that refuſed to obey. He 
commanded them, in ſign of compliance 
with orders, to march betwixt the two 
royal colours, planted ſor that purpoſe. 
They did fo, and returned with chear- 
fulnels to: therr-datyy expreſſing ſorrow 
for their paſt behaviour; and all the 
reſt followed their example. The gene- 
ral then declared they had recovered 
their character as good ſoldiers,” and re- 
ſtored the battalions to their colours. 
Their behaviour ſince has been ſuch 
as it was ever before this affair, deſerv- 
ing of the [higheſt praiſe, -and ſuch as 
gives reaſon to all who know them, to 
wiſh that no indulgence (if ſo neceſſary 
an article as proviſions to ſoldiers in A- 
merica mult be called ſo) may be taken 
away from troops who have deſerved fo 
"_ as: _ have done of their country. 


p vrai of, a. ter from a Gentloman i in 
the Ealt- ladies, date Py Oct. 
10, 1763. e 

„We failed Fas Cudlo e, bows n, 

21 562, and without any thing remarkable 

arrived at Punto de Galle, a Dutch 

ſettlement on the iſland of Ceylon, on 
the aad. The Governor refuſed us en- 
trance to the harbour on account of 
their being at war with the native Can- 

dians; me therefore dre w up a proteſt, 
| letting forth, the ſhip as leaky, wart ot 
water, $6 &6, without: which it was 


what the Dutch have. 


Kc. on the Malabar coaſt 
with a cargo ofapices and ſugar at this 
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impoſſible for us to proceed. Aſter 


five days ſpent! in melſ2ges, they though, 


proper to ſend us a pilot, and admitted 
the ſhip into the harbour. I mult how. 
ever tell you, the Dutch had ſome rea- 
ſon for this behaviour; they are by. 
ſtealth poſſeſſed of the whole ſea - coaſt 
of this valuable iſland, and have been 
at continual war with«the king of Can. 
dia, who is king of the mand, except 
A few days af. 
ter we got in, capt. Tinker, with a 
ſquadron of his maj<tty*s ſhivs appeared 
off; the Dutch immediately ſent an 
officer out to acquaint capt. Tinker, 
no men of war could be admitted, his 
orders being to fire on ſuch as preſum- 
ed it. On this capt. Tinker ſent in his 
hentenant, with an anſwer, importing 


that he would not be the firſt aggreſſor 


in any rupture, but that his majeſty's 
ſhips ſhould come within piſtol- hot of 
his walls, and if a fingle ſhot was fired 
by the Dutch, he would not leave one 
ſtone on another in Galle. This ſpi- 
rited anſwer frightened the Dutch; they 
altered their tone, and behaved with 
the greateſt complaiſance. During out 
ſtay a Dutch Admiral arrived in a 60 


gun ſhip. Mr. Tinker ſent his compli- 


ments, deſiring the Dutch to give up 
the Engliſh ſubjects he might have in his 
crew: the Dutch admiral ſeeing he 
could tnot help himſelt gave up all he 
had, which were about twenty, to 
his great mortification. Having finiſh- 
ed our buſineis at Galle, we leſt it the 
15th of December, and arrived at Co- 
lombo, the Dutch capital on the ſame 
iſland, on the 29th.” Capt.” 'Tinker's 
behaviour at Galle having reached here 
before us, we were treated with all the 
forced politeneſs poſſible, We failed 
from hence Jan. 10% 1763, and having 
touched at Anjingo, Cochin, Onore, 
: we arrived 


place. The'night before we got in we 


were very near being taken by ſurpri7e. 
Three grabs and five callivatss wan 
About 60 men attempted to board us, 
under cover of tts night, but their 


moile dilcovcred them; on — 


- 
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red at random among them, KhOo 
finding themſelves diſcovered made off 
a8. laſt as they could. Theſe pirates 
aroſe on the ruin of. Angris, and are 
now more formidable than ever he Was. 
Being full of men they truſt, all to. 
boarding in the right by ſurprize z they 
have taken this laſt year two Portuguele- 
trigates of war that were cruizing for 
them, five Dutch, one Dane, and three 
Engliſh country ſhips, From lime to 


time they promiſe not to meddle with 
the Engliſh, but cannot ene me: 
Dunkirk, and there «fongagply one 


they meet an oppor nity”. 


$44 


Extra of a {rivgte, tity 1255 Paris, 


Dec. $0. 


0 
* 


6 3 the. ſpeculations, about | 


the Election of a king. of Poland, and 
the expected new. regulation in our fi- 


nances, there 1 is nothing that engroſſes 


our attention ſo much as the affairs of 


Mr. Wilkes; for which we are highly 


obliged to the authors of the Dutch 


gazettes, who regularly tranſlate. from 


the Engliſh papers every occurrence re- 
lating to that gentleman ; and tho' it 
appears from the writings. aſcribed to 
him, that he is no friend to France, yet 
we are charmed with the noble ſtand he 
has made agaiaſt arbitrary proceedings, 
and beartily. with we were under ſuch: a 
torm of government as that of England. 
We may perhaps juſtly boaſt ot having 
ſome judges as upright as that great or- 
nament of your law, Lord Chiet Juſtice 
Pratt ; but alas 1 we have no Juries in 
any trials, : and tho“ our properties are 
fate. enough, yet we are liable to be 
confined in the Baſtile upon any flight 
ſuſpicion or trifling oflence j from which 
all the lawyers in the kingdom cannot 
releaſe a man: his tate lies entirely at 
the mercy. of a miniſter of ſtate, or the 
whim of a favourite at court, &c.” 


Letters from Hamburgh adviſe, that 


the Chineſe, to the number of near 
109,000 men, have penetrated, a con- 
liderable way into Siberia, and have 
been joined. by a large body of Tartars ; 
ſo that the 25,000 men, lent; by the 
Carina to diſlodge the Chineſe row. 
diberia, will be able to do e ee 
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Extra? of a letter from a g 5 ne 
Nieuport, near Dun irk, dat Dec. 17. 
As ſoon as I reached Dover, I 
found, there was no packet boat, ready. 
to {ail for Oſtend, ſo I thought it. better 
to go by Calais. After four hours fick 
ly, paſſage, I ſet my ſogt. an, French 
ground, and there the Cuſtom hauſe 
officers obliged me to ſend back, ſome 
patterns to England in the bard : ware 
way] which, is every, difficulty .L. have, 
hitherto met; with. , To day, I dined at; 


battery demoliſhed ;, \howevers.. hey ſay 
that they are daily, continuing t bring 
all to the ground; 1 nnd a7 

„Haris, Dec. 19, The. udgment, pro, 
nounced againſt, pans 0 dab n alucers; 
employed, in Canada, ; and who, misbe: 
haved, e Is mIh, PINE: Moſt of 
5 15 i. 
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traller of the marine, " 300,000 3. M.. 

Cadet, p pur veyor- fe army, 
600,900 Pennillant, aurin, anch 
Corpſon, commiſſarics under, Cadet, 
609,290 each. Eſtabe A, Martel, 
keepers of magazines, be Former) 
3,0,,000, and the latter .Io9,909 3. the, 
Commandant Laudriere 5009 3, Decyal-, 
ncaux, Secretary to the Intendant Bigot, 
399,000, , In all 10, 835, 0 livres., . 3 


F 7 n the Votes of the Holt of, c. 

See mont, of Ireland, Te 

_ Martig, 20 Die Decambric,, 1363. 
A motion being made, and the, | 
queſtion propoſed, That an humble ad- 
dreis be preſented to his majeſty, Ser 
Andi a debate ariſing thereon;; 

« A motion was made, and the cuel- | 
tion put, that, the, conſideration, of that 
TEARS bg,adjourned unzil the hrſt Mane 

day 


day after the Chriſtmas receſs : it paſſ- 
ed in the negative. | 
% A motion was made, and thequeſ- 
tion being put, That an amendment be 
made to the ſaid motion for an addreſs, 
by inſerting after the word Conſpiturion, 
. the words, And at the ſame time to 
expreſs our general ſatisfaction and joy, 
at ſeeing the principles of liberty vindi- 
cated and maintained, and the rights of 
the ſubject protected from the invaſion 
of power, by the juſt determination and 
ſpirited conduct of one of his majeſty's 
Judges, and of an Engliſh jury“ 
It paſſed in the negative. 15 
4 A motion was made, and the queſ- 
tion being put, That the following 
words being expunged out of the ſaid 
motion for an addreſs, viz. That we 
are truly thankful to his majeſty, for the 
| honourable' and advantageous peace, 
which his majeſty, through his great 
wiſdom, and 'paternal concern for his 
ſubjects, hath happily concluded, for 
the benefit of his kingdoms : it paſſed in 
the negative. 8 
It appears, that the expence of the 
preſent military eſtabliſhment in Ireland 
amounts in two years to the ſum of 
g80,3;51. the civil eftabliſument to 


242,956 J. to which muſt be added 


$00,0001, for the extraordinary and con- 
tingent expences of government; and 
theſe ſums amount in the whole to 
1, 523,312 l. 1 

But to anſwer this expence, we are 


told that the whole revenue of the 


kingdom, the additional, as well as he- 


reditary duties, excluſive of the loan 


duties, which are but barely ſufficient 
to pay the intereſt of 650,0001. the pre- 
ſent national debt, amounts to the ſum 
of 1,209,064, at a medium tor 14 years. 
So that the expence of the nation, for 
theſe two years, muſt exceed its whole 
revenue in a ſum of 314, 248 l. which 
_ deficiency being added to the national 
debt, muſt leave the kingdom of Ire- 
land, at the next meeting of the par» 
liament, near one million in debt; which 
it can no better ſupport than Great 


Britain can her preſent national debt of 


- 


one hundred and thirty millions, —All 
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thanks to our military and continental 


compatriots 


Dec. 30. When Mr. Wilkes quitted 
Canterbury on Saturday evening, he 
left a card at the inn where he ſtopped, 
importing, that if any body ſhould en- 
quire after him they might find him at 
the Hotel de Saxe in Paris, where he 
ſhould ſtay a few days. | 

No account of the motives of Mr. 
Wilkes's journey to France, or of the 
time of his ſtay, appears to be as 
yet publiſhed by any of thoſe friends 


who have acceſs to know the truth. 


Yeſterday Mr. Wilkes's brother re- 
ceived a letter from Calais, dated De- 
cemher 25, acquainting him, that he 
had a very good paſſage of two hours 
and three quarters; but the wind being 
very high, he was very fick, which 
made-his wound exceedingly painful. 

We are aſſured that Mr, Wilkes will 
return from France by the 16th of next 
month, notwithſtanding the many infi- 


nuations to the contrary. - * 


Monday laſt the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Bute was admitted a Burgeſs of the 
town and corporation of Bedford. 

The ftock of deer in the late Mr. 
Gore's Park at Buſh-hill, near Enfield 


in Middleſex, is fold to the Earl of | 


Bute, and are to be removed to his 
lordſhip's lately purchaſed feat at Luton 
Hoo in Bedfordſhire. 

Yeſterday morning Sir Jeffery Am- 
herſt, Commander in chief of his ma- 
jeſty's forces in North America, arrived 
in Pall-mall from Falmouth. and after- 
wards waited on the Earl of Halifax, 
Secretary of State for that department. 

We hear the Yacht which is to bring 
over his Serene Highneſs the Prince ot 
Brunſwick, has received failing orders. 

T beg, for the ſake of doing juſtice 
to the extraordinary ſpirit of a very gal- 
lant officer in the county of Eſſex, who 
was threatened with the loſs of the mi- 
litary honours and perferments, incaſe 
he did not uſe his utmoſt efforts for the 
intereſt of a particular gentleman, that 
you will inſert the reply which he made 
on this occaſion. ** 7 am a ſoldier, and 
conſequently, from my profeſſion; ought it 


fear nothing but my Gov,” 
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ie of the WOMAN of the Town, Continued. 


N is very common for every 

perſon to praiſe the times 

Jt wherein ya Ts were 
young, and Imagine people 

8 were handfoiner; wirtier, 

and much more clever, while they had 
ſpirits and abflities to enjoy ſuch quali- 
fcations; butter they are grown old, 


they are apt to the times are al- 
Ways logon” However, this T 


muſt ſay, that Covent garden, ard its 


neighbourhood, is not the Covent-gar- 
den it was when J was young ; and as 
a proof of it, I ſhall inſert a letter I 


met with by accident, which contains 
an abſtract. 


Deſeription of waar ' CovenT-Gar- 
DEN WAS, AND WHAT IT 15, 


To Mr, . —. 


Am fick of London, and have ben | 


in it but a week ; that town which 
Tuſed to hurry out of the country ſo 
eagerly to come to, I am now prepar- 
ng to leave; *tis no more like what it 
ms, than 1deotiſm is to be compared 
wiſdom. _ 


As to the people in general, their 


Mole time is ſpent in fruitleſs enquiries 


Mcerning things that can't concern 
ben, or trifted my in endleſs difi- 
ons. 

Vor. III. 


Covent - garden, once ſo celebrated for 
its fun;and fine women, is grown as dull 
us any city ward, and its ladies of plea- 
ſure, as vulgar and ugly, as ſuperan- 
nuated cinder-ſifters, All but Lucy | 
Lucy Cooper, indeed, ſtill keeps it up 
in the old way. She is all and every 
thing as formerly, altho* ſhe needs no 
trumpet to ſound forth her praiſes, the 
has one, ſhe has - but to purſue my for- 
mer deſign, which vas to let you know 
what Covent- 1 wa, and ao 
it is, as far as 
letter, I will proceed. 

Formerly there were ſuch beatiffes 
upon the town, as the Kitten, Bett Cate- 
lefs, Mrs. Steward, Mrs. Howell, Pep. 
gy Yates, Sally King, Nanny Hall, and 
ſeveral more very fine, or very pretty F 
women; then there was a' houſe in 
Charles. ſtreet, called the Field of blood, 
where the drole fellows uſed ni htly 
to reſort; and then Tom or MI. ol 
King's, a coffee -houſe fo called, #hi 
which Rood in the middle of the Covent: 
garden-market, was at midnight reſorts 
ed to by all the Bucks, Blood, Dein. 
reps and Choice Spirits in London. r 

At Tom King's you might fee e 
evening, women of the town, the moſt 
celebrated, and dreſſed as eleg ant, as 


if to ſet in the tage box at an Opera. 
There you were füre alio of meeting 


11 every 
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every ſpecies of human-kind, that in- 
temperance, idleneſs, neceſſity, or cu- 
rioſity could aſſemble together. 
In one of the rooms might be ſeen 
a group of grave looking tie-wig wear- 
ers, half muzzy, eyeing aſkance a poor 
. ſupperleſs trumpet, who lay faſt aſleep 
on the bench before them, her ragged 
-handkerchief fallen from her neck, ex- 
B -: her boſom bare, which theſe old 
letchers were gloting upon. 
Then you would ſee Tom King en- 
_ tering, rough as a Bridewell-whipper, 


ſing all the ſleepers, thuſting them out 
of doors by the neck and ſhoulders, if 
they did not immediately call for ſome- 
thing to drink ; after he had ſet his 
| houſe to rights, three or four jolly fel- 

lows, claret elevated, would enter and 
put it all into an uproar again; they 
would drink up one perion's negus,over- 
ſet another's coffee, ſnatch the leg of a 
gooſe from a third, pull a fourth by the 
noſe, kick a fifth's ſhins ; till pell mell, 

higgle- de-piggle-de all the gueſts in the 
Jong room were at battle-royal together. 

In one of the little rooms, for there 
were two ſmaller or auxiliary drinking- 
rooms, beſides what was called the long 
one, there it was common to have 


ther for the poſſeſſion of a man, 
whoſe perſon they cared no more for, 
than a ſexton for a dead body, except 
for the perquiſites. In the next room 
there were as many men and women 
keeping it jollily, making a comus 
court there, and not heeding the next 
room's fray; for there, riots, bowls 
breaking, ſhrieking, murder, and ſuch 
like amuſements were ſo common, that 
1 bave known perſons fighting in one 
box, and at the ſame time, in the box 


drinking and being merry among them- 
ſelves, and not thinking it even worth 
their while to pay any attention to the 
belligerants, ſo common there then 
were ſuch things as frays, fights and 
ſcuffles. 

One reaſon that battles were ſo much 


roaring down the long room, and rou- 


Half a dozen ladies ſcratching one ano- 


over againſt them, another company 


in taſte there, v was owing to wes be- 
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ing then in its meridian at Broughton's 
amphitheatre ; and our young fellows 
then, inſtead of ſtudying Hoyle, to know 
how to play a hand of cards, were 
daily practiſing with the coachman, the 
barber and Broughton, how to manage 
their own hands, 

There was then no diſputes between 
majority and minority, no betts on po- 
litics: no, it was only Small wood againſt 
Dimmock, Hunt and Jack James; 
Taylor againſt Geor ge, or George a 
gainſt Jack. 

At this time the town ſwarmed with 


three different ſorts of oddities, ſome of 


which were called Clever Fellows ; ſome 
were called, Bold Fellows, and ſome 


very Odd Fellows. 


Then was the cyder-cellar in Maid- 


_en-lane in great vogue; then Harry 


Hatſell, Sim Sloper, John George Cox, 


Bob Waſhburn, Harry Summers, Doc- 


ter Barrowby, Jemmy Taſwel, Totty 
Wright, and a regiment more of frolic- 
making and frolic-loving beings ; and, 
like Falftaff, were not only witty them- 
ſelves, but the cauſe of keeping it alive 
in others. But the whgle face of af- 
fairs in and about the en are total- 
ly changed; the fine women now are 
deſcended to fſtreet-walkers, and the 
only houſes now encouraged are thoſe 
kept by people of the moſt ignominious 
diſpoſitions ; ſuch as the CaT, where 
every enormity is nightly practiſed, 
that low-bred debauch and infamous 
ignominy can perform. 

Where impoſition, with a moſt ſtupid 
viſage, grins in your face; and where 
baſe fawning walgarity, waddles into 
the room, to ſwill the liquor about, 
and moſt filthily fulſome to flatter you 
out of t'other bottle. | 

The women that live in lodgings and 
jelly-ſhops now, about the precincts of 
the Garden, are a ſet of moſt ignorant, 
_ offenſive diſeaſe-beaten proſtitutes, 
whoſe converſation 1s made up of the 
groſſeſt obſcenity, too rank to be heard 
by any but coal-porters. 

— Theſe _ are the refuge of 
ſuttling-tents, and ſea-ports, and what 
were formerly drummed out of _ 


maritime towns, for infecting our ſea 
and land ſubalterns. 

And now palm their rottenneſſes up- 
on the London bucks for new faces, by 
the help of much white-lead daubings, 
carmine, tally-womens faith, and milli- 
ners frippery, they appear like freſh 
painted feſtoons upon monuments, taw- 
dry coverings to corruption, 

We no more meet caſually with 
ſome hearty and really jolly drole fel- 
lows, with whom even prudence would 
now and then forgive our ſetting up 
late; but the Town is now peſtered 
with a crew of Prentice-boys, Rakes, 
and Baby-bucks ; ſuch an unripened 
ſet of profligates, that put even ſinning 
out of countenance ; oaths ſet aukward 
upon them, yet they are moſt terrible 
ſwearers, One night's drinking ſhat- 
ters their conſtitutions ; yet they are al- 
ways for gorging bumpers, they are for 


running any body through the body 


overnight at the bawdy houſes ; but the 
next day in their ſhops, fall down on 
their knees trembling, if their maſter 
ſhakes his cane or rattan over them. 


I am, dear Friend, 
Your's ſincerely, &c. &c. 


When I left Jenny Douglaſs I ſet up 
for myſelf in the ſnug way. I hired a 
ſery convenient houſe in the oity, with 
a back-door that opened into a church- 
yard; and there I received company, 
but extremely private, many and many 
good grave cuſtomer have I had ſtep 
in after he has been at evening - lecture. 
lut it is an old ſaying, that if you can 
but once make the world believe you are 
good, you have no occaſion to be ſo. 
This I uſed to ſee verified by my cuſ- 
mers, who I took care ſhould be very 
r|ponſible people, maſters of great for- 
une aud large families, and what both 
a the court end of the town, and in the 
ay, were looked upon to be the moſt 

sand moſt virtuous men in it. 

As to their virtue, if the meaning 
that term was to be confined to chaſ- 
ity, they were ſtriftly virtuous, through 

potency of wy or bodily infirmi- 
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ties; but as libidinous in their minds as 
drunken ſatires—faugh, I can hardly 
forbear ſpitting at their memories, when 
I reflect of the old Goatiſh Dotards 
their vanities - their luſts—their mean- 
neſs, and what ſeems a paradox, their 
prodigalities, | 
They would ſpare no expence upon 
the woman, who would gratity them in 
their loathſome deſires, and yet would 
be pleaſed if they could pay half a gui- ' 
nea ſhort in the reckoning. 
In both theſe deſpicable taſtes did I 
indulge them, I ſuffered my perſon to be 
at their ſervice now a then, and would 


often caſt up a reckoning nine or ten 


ſhillings ſhort, and they would chuckle ; 
I have ſeen their ſpectacles totter upon 
their pinched ii noſes, as they have gig - 
gled inwardiſ at my miſtake, as they 
thought it, wich they neyer would tell 
meof, but 


the bill immediately. _ 
Allant I then Rad, was 


'to be a moſt” covetous 


me. He fas the worſt of huſbands, 
and the w{rſt of maſters to work for; 
he has e ſeveral of his manufac- 
turers maKe away 

ſo diſtreſſed them. s to 
order ſuch and ſuck * 


the poor labouring pe -oN 
niſhed them, pretend "i orde 
abroad where counterma 
did not want the good$y they 
would not take half price for theil work, | 
they might lay upon their hands. By 
this means he accumulated a miniſteri- 
al fortune, and his labourers periſhed. 

They could not ſue him for not pay- 
ing them, as he ſet them at work—for 
this I know, from my own obſervation, 
that although the Engliſh laws are moſt 
excellent, they never yet ſheltered the 
induſtrious poor from purſe-proud op- 
preſſion. 

Vet this man to me was profuſe; but 
what is it that vice cannot draw money 
from, I was looked upon then to have 
a very handſome leg and foot, and he 
would make me ſtand upon the ſtairs 
for half an hour at a time, while he 
ſtood below me, looking at them. How 

H 2 did 


& l 
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How did I uſe to curſe him in my heart 
for confining me ſo long in ſo inſipid a 
manner ; then he would undreſs my feet 
and legs, and kiſs my footſies, as he 
uſed to call them: and this was all the 
familiarity he ever thought proper to 
make uſe of with me; but I was always 
p obliged to ſup with ey and he' made 
me feed him, as it he was a baby. He 


payed very dear for the fatigues he gave 


me; I abhored him, but he was rich; 
and T, as a true whore, conſidered 
money as the firſt principle of all things. 


I had another, who was in the com- 


miſſion, and a mighty ſevere man a- 
gainſt trumpets and ſtreet-walkers; and 
he would, when he viſited me, which 


was generally upon a Sunday-evening, 


at his return from the evening lecture, 
which he uſed to go to at the church 
cloſe to which my houſe ſtood, for the 
conveniency of ſtealing in at my back- 


door—to fo good a purpoſe did he dedi- | 


cate his religion. 

Then he would repeat his ſpeech that 
be made at ·ſeſſions, or veſtry, or hall, 
and I was obliged to hear all his ha- 
ranguing againſt the licentiouſneſs of 
the age, and the debaucheries and vices, 


| and. rebellious principles of the nation; 


d.that it was a ſhame the Engliſh 
29 have any liberty, ſince they only 
78 uſe of it to fly in their ſuperiors 
faces; that no people but rich folks 


could be great folks; and no body but 


ſuch great folks, could be judges. of any 
thing. Then he talked to me about 
oeconomy. and how proper it was at 
this juncture to ſet about a reformation 


of manners; and that paſſive obedience 


was what ought to be inculcated er 
all ranks of people. 


God help me; I was indeed forced. 


with him to ſhow paſſive obedience, 
_ which I deteſted, but he made me great 
_ preſents, and therefore it was worth my 
While once a week, I thought, to en- 
dure him in bed with me for an hour, 
as to enjoyment, 1s I never expected it 
| from him, I was never deceived, for he 
only woul 
fondle me, and ſuch pieces of unſatis. 
fying folly. 
I had a third gallant, who gave me 


teize me, and pretend to 
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five guineas, beſides bringing me ſome 
pretty preſents at every turn; and he 
uſed to viſit me twice a week, only to 
comb my head of hair out. It was 
very long, and a very fine bright au- 


burn colour; thus would ſet employi 


himſelf” for an hour, and then take his 
leave—this man was one of the richeſt 
men in Change alley, and one of ſo 
barbarous a temper, that he ſuffered his 
only ſon to periſh in the Marſhalſea-pri. 
ſon, becauſe the young man had mar. 
ried an unportioned young lady of ex- 
traordinary merit, againſt the old fel. 
low's conſent. 

I dare not ſtain the paper with thoſe 
enormous ſcenes of ſuperannuated de-. 
bauchery, that I have been, much a- 
gainſt my will, an eye-witneſs to, I 
was a proſtitute, an avaritious poſtitute, 
and for money ſuffered men to poſleſs 
my perſon, though. I deſpiſed them; 
yet hypocriſy taught me to be ſubmiſſive 
to my patrons, to thoſe who were ſo la- 
viſn of their preſents to me. 

Yet in this was I worſe than the ge- 
nerality of the world? I am ſure, if we | 
look among the majority of mankind, 
and examine ijato the origin of many 
equipages, many eſtates, and many pre · 
miums and preferments, ſhall we not 
find, that ſeveral of the poſſeſſors ob- 
tained thoſe luxuries by proſtitution, 
I could, if I dare, mention ſome names, 
who now hold their heads very high, 


and are greatly ſtared at, who owe all 


their advancement. to their meanneſs; 
and if they had not been the moſt vile, 
would never have been t. 
Buſineſs began to encreaſe ſo faſt, [ 
was obliged to look out for a lady to 
aſſiſt me. I viſited a particular and a 
tried friend, told her my ſcheme of 
bringing her into to be partners with 
me; ſhe was overjoyed at my propo- 
ſal, and next day came to live with me. 
During my reſidence in this houſe, ! 
admitted no young fellows to viſit we; 
no man under forty ſtepped over m 
threſhold, as a gueſt. I knew the das- 
ger of ſuffering youth vo indulge then 


ſelves in any licentiouſneſs, they weft 
— of making it a parade while 
z on 


ſet of old impotent gallants, who 


altho they were as wicked as twas poſ- 


ſible for vice to contrive, yet wore ſuch 
a ceremonious ſanctity, were reputed 
ſuch good, pious and chaſte men, that 
they were as much afraid of being dif- 
covered as I could be. 

But what aſtoniſhed me was, that 
theſe old fellows, who were looked up- 
on as wiſe men among one another, and 
I ſometimes read their names in the 
news-papers, concerned in works of con- 
ſequence, or being elected to conſider 


about affairs of importance, and yet I 


ever found them men of weak intel- 
lets, perſons of uneven, very uneven 
minds, and. the ſenſe which they had, 
greatly overbalanced by folly and im- 
potent paſſions. 

I could not reconcile to myſelf, how 
men in public ſhould appear of ſuch 
conſequence in their underſtandings, 
and yet in private be but drivellers.— 
Iknew they were net wiſe men, and 1 
could not gueſs by what legerdemain 
and fineſſe they could palm themſelves as 
ſages upon the reſt of the world. 

Wrinkled, chop-fallen, blear- eyed, 
and broken-winded, with hamtrem- 
bling gait, and gouty· legs, they would 


ſuffer me to praiſe them, they would 
believe me when I told them they look. 


ed comely and healthful, that they 
were grown young again, that they had 
fine ſpirits, and had ſtrong conſtitutions z 


nay, I have perſuaded men of ſixty to 


dreſs like boys of 16, and have their 
full buckled bobs new made with bag- 
wig fronts to them. 


__ Certainly I thought te myſelf, that 
this phraſe of being a man of ſenſe is a 


cant term, and not a title that people 


deſerve to whom it is generally given; 


or that there is a great deal of common 
place, or mechanical methods in what 
is called wiſdom. 
fied, I had often dreſſed myſelf in men's 
Ccloaths—I was eaſy in them! pro- 
cured me a ſuit with a ſurtout, and 
boots, and dreſſed like a country man, I 

called upon a gentleman, an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, told him what 1 
wanted to be ſatisfied about, and requeſt- 


wanted to be ſatis. 
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on the contrary, I had a ſtaid demure 


ed him to introduce me to ſome clubs; 
that he frequented at the taverns, | 

He very readily agreed to pilot me a 
mong them, he ſaid, but he laughed at 
my ſcheme, and told me the more I 
converſed with men, the leſs I ſnould ad. 
mire their underſtandings z: and that if 
expected to meet with men of even 


common ſenſe among the evening pur- 


ties, I ſhould be terribly difappointed 3 
for intereſt, vanity, or intemperances, 
totally have ſubverted a regular way of 
thinking, and a juſt way of 2 * 
mong mankind. 5 

I had told my elderly viſitors I was 
going out of town for a week, and 
leaving my houſe in the truſt of a lady 
that I could confide in, I _ — | 
travels along with the n 
pitehed upon. 

We went the firſt evening info We 
city to a very. noted tavem, and where 1 
ſaw. one or two faces, who were now 
and then viſitors to me. Before ſupper _ 
was ſerved in, there was nothing ſaidz 
I- thought, worth attending to; one 
told us about a hurt he had got in his 
ankle, another how far his horſe trotted 
with him, another gave us a lecture 
on the national debt, all talkers, few 
hearers. After the cloth was taken 
away, and two or three toaſts drank; 
which I wonder men are not aſhamed 
among one another to propoſe 3 how 
can they keep each other in coun« 
tenance, and yet what is ſo common, 
and at the ſame time what 1s ſo vulgar. 

1 ſoon grew ſick of this ſet, who, 
while they continued ſober, were dull; 
and as they grew drunk, were mad. 
The next evening I was brought & 
mong a ſet of geniuſſes, jolly-dogs, and 
damn'd high fellows, as they called 
themſelves; but theſe. jolly dogs, 1 
found to be the ſaddeſt dogs I vet be- 
fore converſed with. | 

We went to Comus court, as they 
called it, to one Jack Speed's, White. 
horſe, Fetter-lane, where theſe very 


high humouriſts were to aſſemble tliult 


evening. When we took our ſeats, and 
I had once or twice looked round the 
_— and examined the many perſons 

who 


— 
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who were ſet on each fide of two long 
tables, I could not obſerve that their 


eyes diſcovered the leaſt ſymptoms of 


jollity, that theirfaces were mere blanks, 
and they ſeemed moſt earneſtly looking 
about, as if they wanted ſomething 
they could not deſcribe, like curioſity 

in diſtreſs, and appeared more like 


* 


very obſcene ones, and at the top had 
the effrontery to put his name, ag 
if they were his fongs. The next is 
the grunting genius, and hroomſtick. 
fiddler; when he ſings, I beg, as I 
know you can write ſhort-hand, you 
will write down, in your pocket-book 


* -oo© © wa now * 


with your pencil, the words of each 
verſe as he pronounces them. 
The next is a very fine German-flute 
player, a good honeſt fellow, means no 
harm, friendly as far as he can, but has 
an odd whim : he fancies himſelf to 
have been a great traveller, and ima- 
gines madam Pompadour and he have 
been tete a tete together, and that the 

grand monarch took a great liking to 

him, and made him great offers, pro- 

vided he would embrace the catholic 


mouryprs at Mirth's funeral, than com- 
panions fit for fun and merriment, 

I told this to my conductor, who 
whiſpered me to have a little patience, , 
thatthe ſtars did not appear ſoon that 
night, but I ſhould ſee them ſhine, or 
at leaſt twinkle, by and by ; that the 
company I ſaw there did not meet to 
make one another merry, but to be 
made merry by others, That theſe 
Comus Court meetings were of the 
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ſame deſign as Sadlers, where people 
might ſit and ſmoke, and drink and 
hear ſinging, and ſee all the poſture- 


maſters and tumblers, and only pay ſo 
much for liquor, and have all theſe co- 


mical fancies into the bargain. 

I enquired who thoſe ſtars were, 
that we ſhould ſee by and by, He gave 
me iheir hiſtory, as follows. 

There are a ſet of people about 
this town, who, from attending to every 
wing but what they ſhould do, have 
made themſelves maſters of ſome par- 
ticular tones, or oddities, that are by 
thoſe, who know no better, admired as 
ine qualifications. 


Theſe people are invited, from club 


to club, by the keepers of the public- 


houſes, to play off their fools tricks to all 


the gueſts the landlord can jumble toge- 
ther, one plays with a rowling pin up- 
on a ſalt box, another can grunt like a 
hog, a third makes his teeth chatter 
lke a monkey, and thus they each have 
ſomething to make the million laugh, 

and put common fenſe out of counte- 
tenance. 

But here, here, they W 
notice of their figures as they come in; 
that fellow was originally a juurneyman 
ſhoemaker, and had the name of the 
ſinging cobbler ; then he turned ſtroling 
player, then publican, and is now, I 
believe, a publican again. .— He lately 
; publiſhed a volume of ſongs, ſeveral 


religion. 

That freſh-coloured fellow that fol- 
lows him, is an unaccountable being ; 
he has wrote ſome tolerable drole ſongs, 


but ſpoils them by his attemping to ſing 


them; he has belonged to both theatres, 
and never could make himſelf of any 
conſequence 1n either ; he has too much 
ſenſe tor a fool, and too little to be pru- 
dent. He might be either better or 
worſe than he is, if he would take any 
pains to bring it about. But George 
is either unable or unwilling to think as 
he ſhould do, but lets things come or go, 
juſt as it may happen; too careleſs to 
conſider of any moment but the pre- 
ſent, and, graſhopper like, mersy one 
half the year, the other half miſerable.” 

I obſerved to my companion, that 
none of theſe ftars paid as they came 
in. He told me, the landlord always 
franked them, for the tricks they did 
to divert the cuſtomers. 

Now, ſilence, ſilence, was bawled out 
bs every one almoſt in the room, and 
every body ſtood up upon the preſi - 
dent's riſing, who was a very wealthy 
tradeſman formerly, but had ruined 
himſelf by attending upon theſe, and 
ſuch meetings as theſe, merely to get 
the name ot a clever fellow. 

After moſt deliberately hitting three 
ſirokes upon the table with his ham- 
mer, he began, told the —_— 


* q »* L - 
he Og 


that he had a toaſt or two to pro- 
poſe, and that then Mr. Grunter ſhould 


either give them the organ, the broome- 


tick, a French-horn tune, or a ſong 
frſt ; but that if he might take the li- 
berty of ſpeaking before a ſet of ſuch 

ntlemen of merit as he ſaw there, he 
preſumes, that if Mr. Grunter opened 
with a ſong, it would be moſt agreeable, 

This ſpeechifying was applauded moſt 
vehemently, and a ſong, a ſong, a ſong, 


from my Lord, a ſong from my Lord, 


called out for. 


The preſident once more took upon 


him to inform the company, that a gen- 
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tleman near him had requeſted Mr. 
Grunter to ſing a ſong; called, 
When Phabus the tops of the bill. 


does adorn, 


This notice was applauded, - and: ſe- 


veral repeated burſts of bravo, bravo, 
was heard from different parts of the 


room, one after the other, occaſioning 


irregular exploſions, like the Train-bands 


firing. 


My friend whiſpered me, to get my 
pencil and pocket- book ready for my 
Lord's ſong.— And after the toaſt as 
drank, he began, and went through the 
Song as follows, verbatim. 


HEN Phœbe the tops of the hills do adorn, af 
How ſweet is the ſound of the ecchaing morn; | 


When the mantling ſtag is arouſed by qur found, | _. 
Neglecting his ears nimbly ſweeps all the ground 
And thinks he has left us behind on the plain, 


But ſtill we purſue, now and then come in view | 50 


Of the glorious game. 


Oh! 'ſee now again, how his ears and his head, 
And winged, for fear he is troubled with ſpeed, 
But ah, tis in vain, tis in vain, that he tries, TREND ; 
That his legs loſe the huntſmen, his ears loſe their eyes, 7 07 
For now his ſtrength fails him, he heavily flies, e ee 


And he pants, 


Till with well center hounds ſurrounded he dies. 


eee e 


A P olitical Dialogue between Earl Scotus and Lord Englifh. 


Set. A L AS! if Wilkes, quoth 
Sawney Scot, | 
Had been a man without a blot 


in character and reputation, 


His labours might have heſpꝰd the nation; 


But what Scotch Laird can heed the 

— ſatire | x | | 

Of ſo extravagant a creature, 

Who, while his furious zeal unchecſ d is, 

In principle as well as practice, 

Moſt diſſolutely is purſuing N 

Both his eſtate's and body's ruin ? 
Ezzliſh, My lord, this charge, I un- 

derſtand, | 
lj nothing to the point in hand; 


* 


If he immoral be, and lewd, 

His politicks may yet be good. 
S. Tis true, the fellow's ardent zeal, 
Back'd with a ready-writer's ſkill, 
My budding hopes would often crop, 
And in a manner pound me up; 


Till diſregarding all ſuch baſe men, 


I fell to work among the place-men, 
Where preſently I made a ſhift 

To turn my enemies a-driftz 
And ſoon as ever theſe were fled, 

I placed others in their ſtead ; 

By which I anſwer'd all my ends, 


Which were, to enrich myſelf and 


friends, 


| 
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who were ſet on each fide of two long 
tables, I could not obſerve that their 
eyes diſcovered the leaſt ſymptoms of 
jollity, that their faces were mere blanks, 
and they ſeemed moſt earneſtly looking 
about, as if they wanted ſomething 
they could not deſcribe, like curioſity 
in diſtreſs, and appeared more like 


* mourners at Mirth's funeral, than com- 


panions fit for fun and merriment, 

I told this to my conductor, who 
whiſpered me to have a little patience, 
that the ſtars did not appear ſoon tha: 
night, but I ſhould ſee them ſhine, or 
at leaſt twinkle, by and by ; that the 
company I ſaw there did not meet to 
make one another merry, but to be 
made merry by others, That theſe 
Comus Court meetings were of the 


ſame defign as Sadlers, where people 
might fit and ſmoke, and drink and 
hear ſinging, and ſee all the poſture- 


maſters and tumblers, and only pay ſo 
much for liquor, and have all theſe co- 
mical fancies into the bargain. 

I enquired who thoſe ſtars were, 
that we ſhould ſee by and by. He yore 
me their hiſtory, as follows. 

There are a ſet of people about 
this town, who, from attending to every 


thing but what they ſhould do, have 
made themſelves maſters of ſome par- 


ticular tones, or oddities, that are by 


_ thoſe, who know no better, admired as 


fine qualifications. 

Theſe people are invited, from club 
to club, by the keepers of the public- 
houſes, to play off their fools tricks to all 
the gueſts the landlord can jumble toge- 
ther, one plays with a rowling pin up- 


like a monkey, and thus they each have 


ſomething to make the million laugh, 


and put common ſenſe out of counte- 
tenance. 

But here, here, they come —— take 
notice of their figures as they come in; 
that fellow was originally a journeyman 
ſhoemaker, and had the name of the 
ſinging cobbler ; then he turned ftroling 
player, then publican, and is now, I 
believe, a publican again. — He lately 


on a ſalt box, another can grunt like a 
| hog, a third makes his teeth chatter 


publiſned a volume of ſongs, ſeveral 
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very obſcene ones, and at the top had 
the effrontery to put his name, az 
if they were his fongs, The next is 
the grunting genius, and broomſtick. 


fiddler; when he ſings, I beg, as 1 
know you can write ſhort-hand, you 


will write down, in your pocket- book 
with your pencil, the words of each 
verſe as he pronounces them. 


The next is a very fine German flute "2 
player „a good honeſt fellow, means no ” 
harm, friendly as far as he can, but has 


an odd whim : he fancies himſelf to 5 


have been a great traveller, and ima. 


gines madam Pompadour and he have 2 


been tete a tete together, and that the 


grand monarch took a great liking to 
him, and made him great offers, pro. 
vided he would embrace the catholic W 


religion. | 
That freſh-coloured fellow that fol. 
lows him, is an unaccountable beiny ; 


ETC 
8 


he has wrote ſome tolerable drole ſongs, 
but ſpoils them by his attemping to ſing 
them; he has belonged to both theatres, 
and never could make himſelf of any M 
conſequence in either; he has too much 
ſenſe tor a fool, and too little to be pru- 


dent. 


He might be either better or 


worſe than he is, if he would take any 3 


pains to bring it about, 


But George 


is either unable or unwilling to think as 5 
he ſhould do, but lets things come or go, 


juſt as it may happen; too careleſs to 


conſider of any moment but the pre- 


ſent, and, graſhopper like, merny one 


half the year, the other half miierable.“ 
I obſerved to my companion, that 


none of theſe ftars paid as they came 
He told me, the landlord always 


in. 


franked them, for the tricks they did 5 


to divert the cuſtomers. 


Now, ſilence, ſilence, was bawled out 
by every one almoit in the room, and | 


every body ſtood up upon the preſi- 


dent's riſing, who was a very wealthy 


tradeſman formerly, but had ruined 
himſelt by attending upon theſe, and 


ſuch meetings as theſe, merely to get 


the name of a clever fellow. 


After molt deliberately hitting three : 


ſtrokes upon the table with his ham- 
told the company i 


mer, he began, 


at he had a toaſt or two to pro- 
Bc, and that then Mr. Grunter ſhould 
Either give them the organ, the broom- 
ick, a French- horn tune, or a ſong 


had 
as 
t 18 


ick. b 
3 [ M6 ; but that if he might take the li- 
you eerty of ſpeaking before a ſet of ſuch 


00k | 8 -entlemen of merit as he ſaw there, he 
ach Preſumed, that if Mr. Grunter opened 
Mith a ſong, it would be moſt agreeable, 
flute WR 


s no Pehemently, and a ſong, a ſong, a ſong, 


This ſpeechifying was applauded moſt firing. 
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tleman near him had requeſted 
Grunter to ſing a ſong ; called, 
When Phabus the tops of the bills 
does adorn, SEV! | 
This notice was applauded, and ſe- 
veral repeated burſts of bravo, bravo, 
was heard from different parts of the 
room, one after the other, occafioning 
irregular exploſions,like the Train-bands 


My friend whiſpered me, to get my 
pencil and pocket-book ready for my 
Lord's ſong.—And after the toaſt Was : 
drank, he began, and went through the 
Song as follows, verbatim. © 


has From my Lord, a ſong from my Lord, 
f to called out for. | | 5 
ma. he preſident once more took upon 
nave him to inform the company, that a gen- 
the | | | | 
g to 4 HEN Phœbe the tops of the hills do adorn, 
pro- N How ſweet is the ſound of the ecchoing morn; 
holic When the mantling ſtag is arouſed by dur ſound, 
=_ Neglecting his ears nimbly ſweeps all the ground; 
fol. And thinks he has left us behind on the plain, 
ing; But ſtill we purſue, now and then come in view 
ongs, BY Ot the glorious game. 5 8 


ſing W 
tres, 
any Wl 
nuch 
pru- 
r or 
any 
orge 
nk as 
r go, 
ſs to 
pre- 
7 one 
able.“ 

that ./. 
came 


And he pants, 


L AS! if Wilkes, quoth 
: Sawney Scot, 

Aways Had been a man without a blot 

y did character and reputation, | 

g = is labours might have help'd the nation; 
2d out 


„ and ſatire ; | 

preſi- WW ſo extravagant a creature, 

ealthy bY Tho, while his furious zeal uncieck'd is, 
uined principle as well as practice, 


„ and 9 Loſt diſſolutely is purſuing 
o get th his eſtate's and body's ruin? 
2 Engliſh, My lord, this charge, I un. 


three derſtand, | 
ham- aothing to the point in hand; 
n pany Wl 


Dut what Scotch Laird can heed the 


Oh! ſee now again, how his ears and his head, 
And winged, for fear he is troubled with ſpeed. 
But ah, *tis in vain, 'tis in vain, that he tries, | 
That his legs loſe the huntſmen, his ears loſe their eyes, 
For now his ſtrength fails him, he heavily flies, 


Till with well center hounds ſurrounded he dies. 
TCCCCCCCCCCTCC 4b 44S 54 $54.44 
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If he immoral be, and lewd, 

His politicks may yet be good. 
S. Tis true, the fellow's ardent zeal, 

Back'd with a ready-writer's ſkill, _ 

My budding hopes would often crop, 

And in a manner pound me up; 

Till diſregarding all ſuch baſe men, 

J fell to work among the place men, 

Where preſently I made a ſhift 

To turn my enemies a- drift; 

And ſoon as ever theſe were fled, 

I placed others in their ſtead; 

By which I anſwer'd all my ends, 

Which were, to enrich myſelf and 


friends, | 
E. And 


| W_ 


[ My i. 
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E. And was not this, my lord, ſuf- 
ficient, 
(Howe'er your friends may make a piſh 
on't ?) 
To think, that at your lordſhip s motion, 
The known friends of the conſtitution, 


Muſt now give place, by you deterr'd, 


And Scots and Tories be perferr d, 
S. Thoſe wretches who perceive they 
are tumbling, 


Will, queſtionleſs, be fill'd with grum- 


bling ; 
But what of that ? theſe murmuring 
elves, 
With all their noiſe, can't help them- 
ſelves; 


But after all they've wrote and ſpoke, 
They too muſt bow beneath our Yoke: 


*Tis true, proceedings ſuch as thoſe, 
Created me an hoſt of foes; - 

Who (ſuch was their malignant ſpirit) 
Declar'd a halter was my merit ! 


And that I ſhould for crimes ſo ample, 


To future times be an example ! 
Foremoſt of theſe (all men of worth) 


Vour champion, e again ſtood 


forth; 
In weekly piece began to rave, 


And proved me — I mean call'd me 


knave; 
Expos d my ſchemes in every part, 
And often vex'd me to the heart. 


E. But ſurely had your cauſe been 


ſound, 
You might, my lord, a friend have 
found, 
That could in writing have excell'd him, 
And-thus by dint of reaſoning — 
him: 
For certainly you'd gain the day, 
If truth and juſtice led the way. 
S. You may, my lord, ſpare this re- 
| flection, | 
For I'm above being 1 in ſubjection | 
To you or your's ; my cauſe, tis true, 
Though good, had advocates but few: 
Yet two brave lads I chanc'd to hit on, 
Theſe were, the Auditor and Briton, 
Who labour'd long, till out of breath, 
And Wilkes had hunted them to death ; 
For in one week, no one knows whither, 
They made their exit both together, 
E. Indeed, from this I ſhould imagine 
The cauſe was bad they did engage in. 
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S. In this, my lord, you are miſtaken, 
For know, my cauſe was ne'er forſaken; 
I'd many friends ſtill left for certain, 
Among the reſt, my good friend M—, 
A. man of courage, and as ſkill'd 
As ever piſtol- barrel fill'd, 
Finding us over- match'd in writing, 
Reſolv'd to take him off by fighting; 
And that he ſurely might his mark hit, 
He two months practis'd at a target: 
And finding he, in length and width, 
Could ſhoot within a button's breadth, 


He then reſolv'd (don't ſay its cruel) 


To urge the wretch to fight a duel, 
And had the luck (I joy to tell you) 


To ſhoot the ſcoundrel through the belly 


Oh ! had he ſhot him through the liver, 
He ſhould have had my thanks for ever 
For, by ſome ſecret power upheld, 
It ſeems the villain is not kill'd ; 
But, *ſpite of all his torturing pain, 
1s likely to ſurvive again : 

Having thus failed in my plot, 
I ſhall retire with what I've got, 


Regardleſs of the vile effrontry, 


Ot Wilkes, or any of his country ; 


But that I may my mind declare, 
Know this ſhall be my ardent prayer: 
May ever M—-n—r of Se, 


Who'd ſhow his power to be of weight 

Reſolve to perpetrate each meaſure | 

By the laws of his own will and plez| 
ſure! | 

Andjmay each one that contradidts hin 

Be mark'd a miniſterial victim. 

And fiery vengeance be employ'd, 

Till he's converted or deftroy'd ! 

Thus have I ſpoke what I defir'd, 

And now, my lord, as time's expi'” 

T can't your anſwer yet receive, 


But am conſtrain'd to take my Jean 


[Exit K 
. ſolus. Proud lord, farewell, you 
ſaid enough 
To ſhow that you are ſcandal proof; 


But, though you may deſpiſe my relilk 


I ſhall pronounce your doctrine helliſ 
So helliſh ! that if it obtains, 
"Twill Lind cur very kings in chains! 
Our liberties will be entomb d, 
And all the land to ſlavery doom'd 
But may the almighty aid attend us, 
And from deſpotic power defend us' 
A pov 


power which would to bondage drive 


us | 
_ nd of our chiefeſt good deprive us! 
"x; d ſure, when thoſe whoſe zeal ſhall 
N. lead em 


Yo urite in the defence of freedom, 
nall be deem'd criminals by thoſe 
hoſe wicked meaſures they expoſe, 


"8 And malice to that height arrives, 


* i hat plots are laid to take their lives, 
ft mY TT is time the Engliſh were alarm'd, 


ud with a juſt reſentment warm'd, 
gainſt the evil day prepar'd, | 

WA nd boldly ſtood upon their guard; 
Nod that the truth may all be told, 
e this may as a maxim hold, 

hat when we're govern'd by a8 -- 
ach Engliſhman ſhould be a watchman. 
Recheſter, Dec. 21. J. Ds 


Jth, 
ich, 
iel) 
el, 
ou) 
belly! 


liver, MIO 


ever | 
: FFC ee ee ee ee 
ain, 1 r 1 & R A M. 
ole at Dublin o a late Adareſs, 
= wherein the Peace was fliled honour- 
able and advantageous. 
W As Teague to Paddy, in a tone 
- 4 = outrageous, | 
1 re d—! burn their 1——.— ad. 
weight! Vantageous.” 
oY addy, more cool, They know in En- 
i 1 gland, brother, 
P We e Iriſh /e one thing, and mean 
gs hi another.“ 
wo YR. Coffee- Houſe, Dublin, &: 
9 Jan. ly 1764. p 
we | 
„ Ne- MN 
Jo rom the St, James's MAGAZINE. 
4 lea. 1 Candle and Snuffers. A Fable. 
Lo 2 Robert Lloyd, M. A. 
7 : } O author ever ſpar'd a brother: 
roof; Wits are game cocks to one 
y reli 5 „another.“ 
helli no antipathy fo ſtrong, 
och acts ſo fiercely, laſts ſo long 
„an! Rat which rages in the breaſt 
= ic, and of ævit profeſt: 
m' d! zen, eager tor ſome bold emprize, 
ad us, Titan. like, affects the ſhits, 
ad us! 3 or. 1 


A rl 
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When, full of energy divine, 

The mighty dupe of all the nine, 

Bids his kite ſoar on paper wing, 

The critick comes, and cuts the ſtring z 

Hence dire contention often grows 

'TI'wixt man of verſe, and man of priſe; 

While proſe-man deems the verſe-man 
fool, | 

And meaſures wit by line and PO 

And, as he lops off fancy's limb, 


Turns executioner of whim; 


While genius, which too oft diſdains 
To bear &en honourable chains; 
(Such as a ſheriff's ſelf might wear, 
Or grace the wiſdom of a may T3 
Turns rebel to dame RE AsOx's throne, 
And holds no judgment like his own. _ 
Yet while they ſpatter mutual dirt, | 
In idle threats, that cannot hurt, 
Methinks they waſte a deal of time, 
Both fool in proſe, and fool in rhime, 
And when the angry bard exclaims, 
And calls a thouſand paultry "Ig 
He doth his critic mighty wrong 
And hurts the dignity of ſong.” 
The prefatory matter paſt 


The tale, or ſtory comes at laſt, 


A candle ſtuck in flaring ſtate _ 
Within the nozel.of French plate, 
Towreng aloft with ſmoaky light 
The ſnuff and flame of wondrous height, 
(For, virgin yet of amputation, 

No force had check'd its inclination. ) 
Sullen addreſs'd with conſcious pride, 
The dormant ſnuffers at his ſide. 

« Mean vulgar tools, whoſe envious aim 
% Strikes at the vitals of my flame, 
& Your ride aſſaults, ſhall hurt no more, 
« See how my beams triumphant ſoar l 
„ See how I gayly blaze alone 
« With ſtrength, with luſtre all my own, 
© Luſtre, good Sir!“ the ſauffers cried, 
« Alas! how jgnorant is pride! 
« Thy light which wavers round the 

„% room, 
« Shews as the counterfeit of 23 | 
« Thy ſnuif which idly tow'rs fo high. 
% Will waſte thy eſſence by and by, 
6 Which, as l prize thy luſtre dear, 
& 1 fam would lop, to make thee clear. 
* Boaſt not, old friend, thy random rays, 
„% Thy waſting ſtrength, and Jn 70g 
« blaze, 
4 5 66 You 
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& You ſhine but as a beggar's link, 

« To burn away, and die in ftink, 

« No merit waits unſteady light, 

« Vou muſt burn true as well as bright”. 


Poets like candles all are putters, 
And critics are the candle ſnuffers. 


ACN CSC M 
From the St. Jams's Macazine. 


An Account of a curions oriental FJ 
ſeript, lately prejented by Mr de Vol- 
taire, to the French 4ing's library; 
and ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt an- 


tient in the avortd. 


HE celebrated M. de Voltaire, 
in treating of the religion of the 


Indian Bramins (in the ſupplement to 


his works lately publiſhed) informs us of 
his being poſſeſſed of a tranſlation of 
one of the moſt ancient manuſcripts in 
the world. This, ſays he, is not 
the Vedam, which is ſo much talk'd of 
in India, and hath never been commu- 
nicated to the literati of Europe. It is 
the Ezourwedam, an antient commen- 
tary on the Wedam, compoſed by the 
great Chumontou. The Wedam itſelf 
is a ſacred book, which the Bramins 
pretend to have been dictated by God, 
for the inſtruction of mankind. The 
commentary was digeſted and written 
by a very learned Bramin, who was oc- 

caſionally of great ſervice to our India 
company, and who tranſlated it from 
the ſacred language into the French 
tongue. 

4 In this commentary, Chumontou, 
its author, combats idolatry, and quotes 
the expres words of the Wedam. 
« God is that ſupreme being, who hath 
created all things, animate and inani- 
mate; he hath formed four different 
ages ; every thing periſhes at the end 
of each age; all is ſubmerged, and the 
paſſage from one age to another is by a 
deluge, &c. © When God exiſted alone, 
and no other being exiſted with him, 
be formed the deſign of creating the 
world: at firſt he created time, atter- 
wards water and earth: and out of the 


earth tor their ſupport. | 
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mixture of the five elements, viz. earth 
water, fire, light and air, he conſtit 
ted different bodies, and gave them th 


He made ti 
globe, which we inhabit, in an on 
torm, like an egg. 


tains, called Merou (that is Immaus 


Adimo was the name of the firſt m; g 


that came out of the hands of Gol 


Procriti was the name ct his wife, 1 
dimo begot Brama, who was the fir 4 
legiſlator of nations, and the father ef 


the Bramins.” 


How many curious things are hey 


In the mĩdſt of H 
earth he placed the higheſt of all mou Z 


contained in a few words! We are fi 


informed of this great truth, that G4 
We nei 
diſcover the origin of the ancient fall 
of the four ages, of gold, ſilver, bra 
and iron. All the principles of the af 
cient theology are evidently contain 
We ſee there the 4M 
luge of Deucalion, which repr eſents nt 5 


1s the creator of the world. 


in the Wedam. 


thing more than the vaſt pains wh: 
have been taken in all ages to drain uf 


marſhes, which the negligence of mai 5 


kind have ſo long permitted to lie uf 


der water. 
ſcript, are aſtoniſhing. 


tences. 
cannot be the author of it. 


the author of nothing but virtue.” Þ 


one of the moſt ſingular paſſages in 1 : 


Wedam is the following, ** The fin 
man, when he came out of the hani 
of God, ſaid this to his Maker. 

there will neceſſarily be different occi 
pations for mankind on earth, and, 


all will not be equally formed for each : 


how are they to be diſtinguiſhed at 
adapted ? To this the creator repli 


thoſe who are born with the greateſt u u 


derſtanding, and with a greater inch 


Indeed all the citation 
made from the Wedam, in this mani 
Among ti 
reſt, are the following admirable ſe 
«© God never created vice, | 
God, wii 
is all wiſdom and goodneſs, could S 


==, 
> 


nation to virtue than others, will V8 


come Bramins. 
greater ſhare of Roſogoun, that is 
ſay of ambition, will be warriors. T half 


who ſhare moſt of the Tomogun, E 


Thoſe who have tix 


avarice, will be merchants j and th 


wi 


bY 


_y hoſe lot it is to poſſeſs the moſt of the 
"iſtic Fomogun, viz. thoſe who are the moſt 
m üg obutt in body and weak of mind, will 
det de employed un the more ſervile offices 
| 08S humanity.” 
of tf « In this paſſage, we may diſcover 
_—__ he true origin of the four caſts or tribes. 
121 WS the Indians, or rather the four dit- 
t mall. rent conditions of human ſociety. It 
Got 5 ould be difficult, in fact, to ſettle the 
42 1 aſis of the inequality of conditions in 
ie fil ife, unleſs on the primitive inequality 
ther pe natural talents.” | 
The Wedam proceeds,“ The ſupreme 
e h 'Y deing hath neither body or figure.” And 
che Ezourwedam adds, that © Thoſe 
at Geno ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of feet or of 
e "Sands, are the children of folly.” Af- 
it fab r which Chumontou quotes theſe words 
„ bran om the Wedam. At the time when 
the ul: od created all things out of nothing, 
nan Fe created ſeverally an individual of e- 
the ct ery ſpecies ; willing that it ſhould con- 
nts when the germe of that ſpecies for its 
wha ropagation. He is the lord of all 
rain things. The ſun is a mere body with- 
ff mi ut life or ſenſibility ; it is in the hands 
bo f God, as a candle in the hands of a 
tatig 


an.“ 
Immentary goes on to combat the 
Ng ovel opinion of the modern Bramins, 
ble ſe ho admit of the ſeveral incarnations 
vice, 20 Ft the God Brama and of Viſnou : on 
od, ai hich head he expreſſes himſelf as fol- 
ould ws. © Tell me then, thou abſurd 
le.” b id ſenſeleſs man, who were the Ko- 
23 in tl 2/7 and the Odité, which thou pre- 
The i Indeſt gave birth to thy deity ? Were 
ne harley not human beings as well as we ? 
cr. nd would that God, who is pure in 
nt 0s nature and eternal in his eſſence, 
and, far debaſe himſelf, as to enter into 
for cae womb of a woman, there to aſſume 
ſhed Me ſubſtance of a man? Do you not 
rep! Wh to repreſent that God in the form 
ateſt ue a ſuppliant before one of his crea- 
ter naſggres ? Are you loſt to comman-ſenſe ? 
will eg how did you arrive at that height of 
piety, not to be aſhamed of repre- 


mani 


hat 1 ting the ſupreme being in the cha- 
rs. Thaſſheter of a liar and impoſtor ?—Ceaſe 
,ogun, 4 deceive mankind : for its only on 
and tho 


t condition I will proceed to explain 
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plain it to you.“ 


reignly happy, and in whom alone our 


follows a deſcription of hell, exactly 


«© What ſhall we do,” it is aſked, “to 


After this the author of the 


ſecond, that of loving him with a view 


the Wedam ; for while you retain your 
preſeat ſentiments, you are incapable 
of underſtanding it; and it would be 
only proſtituting it to endeavour to ex- 


In the third book of this commentary, | 
the author, Chumontou, refutes the 
table which the new Bramins inveated 
concerning the incarnation of the God 
Brama ; who according to them, ap- 
peared in India under the name of Ko- 
pilo, that is to ſay, the Penitent. They 
pretended that he'choſe tobe born of one 
Dehobuti, the wife of a man of ſome 
ſubſtance, named Kordomo. If it be 
true, ſays the commentator, “ that 
Brama was really born upon earth, why 
doth he bear the appellation of eternal ? 
Could that being, who is himſelf ſove- 


happineſs conſiſts; could he reſolve to 
ſabmit himſelf to the various imbecili- 
ties and ſufferings of an infant?“ Next 


reſembling what the Egyptians and the 
Greeks have given us of Tartarus. 


avoid hell? We muſt love God? 
anſwers Chumontou, „ We muſt do 
every thing that we are commanded by 
the Wedam, and that alſo in the man- 
ner preſcribed.” There are, ſays he, 
tour ways of loving God. The firſt, is 
that of Dving him merely for his own 
ſake, without any perſonal view, The 


to our own intereſt, The third, that 
of loving him only in thoſe moments 
when our paſſions are dead or ſilent. And 
the fourth, that of loving him only to 
obtain the object of theſe paſſions; a 
kind of love that merits not the name.” 

Such, ſays Mr. de Voltaire, is the 
abſtract of the principal ſingularities of 
the Wedam ; a book hitherto unknown 
in Europe and-to almoſt all Afia, The 
commentary he conceives to have been 
written before the conqueſts of Alexan- 
der, as there appear in it none of thoſe 
names, which the Giccks afterwards 
impoſed on the rivers, towns and pro- 
vinces of that country. Thus India 1s 
called Zomboudiſlo ; the mount lmmaus 

I 2 Merouy 
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Merou, and the Ganges Zanoubi; an- 
cient names no longer known but to 
the learned in their ſacred language. 


Se eee eee 
From the St. James's MacAZIx E. 


/ An original Letter from the celebrated 
Mr. Rouſſeau, of Geneva, 10 his 
Bookſeller at the Hague, 


S I R, 


AM very ſorry for that embarraſſ- 
ment which, you tell me, you lie un- 
der, on account of the Savoyard's creed 
inſerted in my Emilius ; but I declare 
to you again, once for all, that no 


power on earth, no cenſure, no threats, 


no violence ſhall ever prevail on me to 


ſuppreſs a ſyllable of wha: I have written. 
As you did not think it neceſſary to con- 


ſult me with regard to the contents of 
my manuſcript, when you treated for 
the copy, you have no right to make 
application to me now, on account of 
the obſtacles you may meet with to its 
publication; eſpecially as the bold truths, 
ſcattered up and down in my other 
works, might very naturally ſuggeſt to 
you, that this was by no neans exempt- 
ed from the like. I am aſtoniſhed you 
ſhould ever conceive that a man, who 
takes ſo many precautions that his works 
may not be altered after his deceaſe, 
would permit them to be mutilated 
during his lite time. 
With reſpect to the ſeveral reaſons 
ou have urged, you might have ſpared 
your ſelt that trouble, by ſuppoſing that 
J had myſelf reflected on what was 
proper to be done. You tell me, that 
Jam cenſured even by perſons of my 
awn way of thinking. But this cannot 
poſſibly be; for J, who certainly am of 
my cn way of thinking, approve what 
I bave done; nor is there any action 
of my whole lite, with which my heart 
3% more perfectly ſatisfied. In aſcrib- 
ing glory to God, and endeavouring to 
promote the real good of mankind, I 
have done my duty, Whether they 
profit by it, or not ; whether they ap- 
prove or blame ine for my conduct in 


ſo doing, concern not me; I wou 

not give a ſtraw to convert their cenſure 

into applauſe. As for the reſt, to take 
things in the worſt light, what can the 
world do to me, more than the infr. 
mities of my nature will very ſpeedily 
do of themſelves ? The public can nei. 
ther conter, nor deprive me of my re. 
ward: this depends not on any human 
power. You ſee, therefore, that ny 
meaſures are taken, let what will hay. 
pen; for which reaſon, I would adviz 
you to preſs me no farther on the ſub. 
ject; as every thing you can poſſibly 


„advance, will be abſolutely to no pus. 


pole, Yours, &c. 


J. J. RovssEau,f 


* N e 


From the Loxpox Machzixg. 


Chronological Memoir of the military 4 
tions of the hereditary Prince «8 
Brunſwick. | 


HEN the Hanoverians reſume 
V their arms, in conſequence ci, 
the infraction, on the part of the French > 
of the convention of Cloſter Seven, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, brother 
to the reigning duke of that title, wal 
appointed commander in chief of tl 
army of the king of Great Britain. li 
this army the hereditary prince enterel 
into action in his twenty-third year, and ; 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many engage 
ments, 

Feb. 23, 1758. His ſerene highne : 
ſtormed the town of Hoya, capital bi 
the ccunty of that name, and oblige 
the French commandant, count de Chi : 
bot, to ſurrender the place by capituli 
tion, after a loſs on the part of the lat 
ter of 670 men. 

June 23. At the battle of Crevel 
in which the French army, under ti 
count de Clermont, was entirely rout 
ed, the hereditary prince, at the he 
of two battalions of grenadiers, mal 
an attack on the French, who were 
a neighbouring wood, and weinen 0 
fire for two houis and a half withoch 
ceaſing, till the enemy were thrown ing 
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July 29. He diſlodged the French 


rom Bruggen, and took ONES of 
he town. 


Aug. 3. He attacked a rong French 


oft at Wachtendonk, and drove the 
nemy away with the loſs of only two 
&renadlers. | | 
April 1, 1759. He took poſſeſſion of 
leiningen, and made two battalions of 
the Cologn troops priſoners, He reach- 
ed Waſungen the ſame day, took it, 

Sand made priſoners the battalion of Na- 
zel. He likewiſe obliged count d' Ar- 
Perg, who was coming to its relief, to 
etire. 
F. He repulſed a body of Auſtrians | 
rom Smallkalden and Thuringia. 


July 28. He diſlodged the French 


From Lubeke. 
eſumeiff 5 


Aug. 1. He made an attack on 8000 


rench at Thornhauſen, under M. de 
Priſſac, whom he routed, and took five 
Pieces of cannon, and near 2000 = 
oners, 


17. He diſlodged a French corps un- 


er M. d'Armentieres from Woſshagen. 
Sept. 2. He ſurprized a party of 
French at Nieder Weimar, took two 


nnon, and ſeveral priſoners, without 
ny loſs. 


Nov. 30. He attacked a body of 


Wrench at F ulda, under the duke of 


urtemburg, cut ſeveral of them to 


Wicces, and took the reſt, with two 
annon, two colours and the baggage. 
Dec. 25. He arrived with his troops 


Chemnitz, in Saxony, and 
Jan. 12, 1760. Was at Freyberg 


3 ich the king of Pruſſia. Having con- 
nder t 


ued a little time in Saxony, he left 
at electorate, and, with his army, 
Feb. 26. Paſſed the frontiers of Thu- 
gia, | 

June 28. He arrived in Heſſe, after 


I Peral ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes. 
noc July 10. He engaged 10,000 French 
im Corbach; but being inferior in men 
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l onfuſion, and entirely defeated. It was 
In this battle that count Giſors, only 
on of marſhal Belleiſle, was mortally 
wounded, He was ſon-in-law to the 
axe of Nevernois, the late French mi- 
iſter at this court. 


the garriſon 22383 


having ſcoured the country, and taken 


and artillery, it became neceſſary to 
make a retreat, which was accompliſh. 
ed with ſome loſs. In this action he 
received a flight wound in his ſhoulder. 

16. He gave battle to the French 
under gen. Glaubitz, at Emſdorff, and 
took two battalions, and the command 
er, priſoners. 

22. He took Dillenburg, and made 


Aug. 1. In the battle of Warburg 
he attacked and forced the enemy's 
flank, and drove them to the town. 

5. He made an attack in the night 
upon Ziegenberg, and brought off 40 
officers and 300 men. a 

Sept. 30. He paſſed the Rhine, after 


Rees and Emerick. | 
OR. 16, He attacked M. de Caſtries, 
and was engaged from five in the morn- 
ing till nine at night, but was obliged 
to retire. His highneſs received a ſlight 
wound in his leg, and his horſe was 
killed under him. 
March 2, 1761. He diſlodged the 
French from Budingen. 
May 20. He routed ſeveral French | 
advanced poſts at Weſel, &c. 


July 16. In the defeat of the French 


at Mooenover, his highnefs was preſent, 
and formed part of the right wiag. 

20, He had a ſmart ſkirmiſh with the 
French, in which his brother, prince 
Albert Henry, received a wound, of 
which he died on the 8th of Auguſt at 
Ham. 

Nov. 13. He routed a large French 
detachment of Cavalry under M, de 
Cloſen, near Katlenbourg. 

April 19, 1762. He took the caſtle of 
Arenberg, the garriſon of which, con- 
ſiſting of nine officers and 231 men, com- 
manded by M. Muret, ſurrendered at 
Diſcretion. 

June 24. He was preſent at the bat- 
tle of Grabenſtein, wheu the French wers 
defeated with the laſs of near 5009 
men. 

July 24. He arrived at Mark, near 
Ham, atter diſlodging ſome French de- 


tachments from Oſnabrug, and harraſ- 


ſing the prince of Conde in his march. 
Aug. 
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Aug. 25. Being on a march with 
ſome light troops near Francktort on the 
Main, he fell in with the main body of 
the French, and loſt 30 men and three 
cannon, 

31. He engaged count Stainville, 
near Friedberg, in which, after a brave 
reſiſtance, he was unſucceſsful, and re- 
ceived a muſket ball in his ſide, which 
made a deep perforation. He was con- 
veyed ſucceſſively to Homberg, Fritzlar, 
and Munden, at which laſt place the 
wound was opened. This operation 
which was very painful, was ſucceeded 
by a fever, occaſioned by the working 
of a ſplinter ; but in about three weeks 
he was declared to be out of danger. 
His highneſs was attended by Dr. Woſ- 
toff, the king's phyſician ; and was viſit- 
ed, during this confinement, by his fa- 
ther, the reigning duke, 

This was the laſt action in which the 
hereditary prince was engaged; as in 
leſs than three months atter this event 
hoſtilities ceaſed. | 

Prince Frederick, the next brother 
to the hereditary prince, has likewiſe 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in military life, 
This prince, after the ſurrender of 
Wolfenbuttle to prince Xavier of Sax- 
ony, in October 1761, marched with 
General Luckner to the relief of Brunſ- 
wick, which was then beſieged by the 
French. His highneſs, while the ge- 
neral marched to Peina, attacked the 
enemy in their entrenchments, forced 
them, made above 200 priſoners, and 
took poſſeſſion of the town; in conſe= 
quence of which ſucceis, Woltenbuttle 
wos likewiſe evacuated in a few days. 
He had likewiſe the command at the 
invelting the town of Caſſel in 1762, and 
in ſome ſucceeding expeditions; and 
was preſent with his elder brother at 
the battle of Grabenſtein : he is now in 
his twenty-third year. 

The hereditary prince, after his re- 
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and Chriſtmas- day arrived at Brunſwick. 
The following ſummer he went to Aix- 


being difluaded from them, on account 


covery, went to the head quarters of 
the army at Neuhas, near Paderborn, 


la-Chapelle to drink the waters; but 
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of the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, he arri 
ed at the Hague about the middle 
June, where he continued for a fey 
days at the palace of his uncle prin MW 
Lewis. He then went back to Aix, 
and ftaid there three weeks; and after 
viſiting the Spa, and ſome other places, 
returned to Brunſwick, where he con. 
tinued till his departure for England, 
at the cloſe of the year 1763, - 


* 
From the Lonvon MAGAZINE. 


Oppoſite Female Characters. ; 
WO young ladies, married two 

very reputable tradeſmen, ant 
brought them three thouſand pounds a. 
piece. They had the ſame education 
in all reſpects; and as there was not. 
quite a year's difference in their ages 
they received their inſtruction together, 
I ſhall paſs by their qualifications, 
not neceſſary to my ſtory, and only ta: 
notice of their different turn of tempe, 
From very infants, they diſcovered thei} 
real inclinations; one being taken wi 
with decorating her perſon, the otherl 
in pleaſing her palate If a friend cal. 
led upon them at ſchool, and gave eaci| 
of them ſixpence, Jenny bought a top. 
knot with it, and Sukey laid it out in 
apples and pears, The ſame humos 
continued as they grew bigger; and 
when a kind godfather, or generou 
relation, made each a preſent of a crow. 
piece, mils Jane as certainly pur chaſec 
a cap or ruffles with it, as miſs Suſar 
was ſure to expend it in maccaroons 0! 
chocolate-drops. It happened thr 


the ſiſters married men, not only of (ui 


table circumſtances, but ſimilar in the! 
inclinations. Mr. Gay wood took Jan: 
and Suſan choſe Mr. Trenchard. ® 
the intereſt of their fortunes, and t!: 
profits of the trade, each family v! 
enabled to live in a genteel way, a 
to give their children a proper educatio 
After a few years, when huſineſs . 
tolerably eſtabliſhed, the reſpective pz 
ties, perfectly well agreed, began 
thew their humour, and to indulge '$ 
| | 7 


arri. particular paſſions they were born with, 
le o FT he Gaywoods were all on fire to keep 


fen coach : the Trenchards were deter- 
rin vined to eat and drink well. Every 
Aix, hing gave way to the prevailing fancy. 
after TT he former ſtraited themſelves in every 
laces meal, in order to ſupport the expence 
con- Wot an equipage : the latter were quite 
land, Mndifferent to all external appearance, 


ut were ſure to be ſplendid at their ta- 
2 ble. It was pleaſant enough to ſee the 
yppoſition of oeconomy in the two ſiſ- 
ers, and how differently each conducted 
Per family. As I was admitted freely 
Into both houſes, I had an opportunity 
Jo ſee them thoroughly. I have often 


NE. 


-d two 9 ade an haſty dinner with Mrs. Gay 
1, and rood upon eggs and ſpinage, while 
nds he coach was waiting at the door: but 
cation was amply repaid the next day at Mrs. 
as not renchard's, who, though ſhe appeared 
ages, n a ſcowered mantua, gave me all the 
ether, Naintics of the ſeaſon. I often went 
ns, %% the play with them : the delicate 
ly tact . aywoods were dreſſed in rhe height of 
-emper, ie mode, and conveyed in their own 
ed thei arriage to the front boxes; and when 
cen u ey returned home had no other re- 
e other Feſhment, before they went to bed, 
end cal. Mana piece of dry toaſt, with ſome wine 
ve ead Ind water: whereas the jolly Trenchards 
t a top cked up their gowns and walked into 
Gut u ie pit, or took a long ſhilling drive in 


hackney- coach; and then came home, 
er; ant down to ſopper, and made a noble 
enerou ttack upon a fine diſh of fiſh, or a 
adden batted tun. 


FE PWOMENE HENCE 
rom the GEN TILEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


me Account of the Diſcovery, Con- 
| queſt, Antiquities, and prejent State 
F the Canary Iſlands ; rom a Ii orf 
aid to be chiefly tranſlated from the 
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and spanish, by George Glas. 

nily vg | 

vay, RT HE Canaries are ſeven; Lan- 
Jucatto! 3 cerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, 


nels uneriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and Palma, 
tive p ey were known to the antients by 
began name of the Fortunate Iſlands, and 


oc to be the Fields of Elyſium, 
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the reſidence of the bleſſed ; but after 
the decline of the Roman empire, they 
ſeem to have been wholly unknown in 
Europe, till ſome time between the 
years 1326 and 1334, when a French 
ſhip was driven among them by a ſtorm. 

Some time after this diſcovery, the 
count of Claramonte, a Spaniſh noble- 
man, obtained a grant of theſe iſlands 
from pope Clement VI. with the title 
of king, upon condition that he ſhould 
cauſe the Goſpel to be preached to the 


natives . 


The count died without availing him- 
ſelt of the grant, and nothing was done 
with reſpect to theſe iſlands, till ſome 
Biſcayners, and ſome inhabitants of 
Seville, fitted out a fleet of five ſhips 
from Cadiz to plunder them. 

Theſe ſhips, commanded by one Fer- 
dinand Peraza, arrived at Lancerota, 
and the Spaniards going on ſhore, the 
natives came in crowds to the port to 
behold them. The poor Pagans were 
detenceleſs and unarmed ; they had cu- 


rioſity in their looks, and kindneſs in 


their hearts; but the pious Chriſtians, 
thinking, perhaps, like that venerable 
Father St. Auguſtine, that the virtues 


of Heathens were no better than ſplen- 


did fins, and the worſt treatment was 
too good for them, immediately diſ- 
charged a flight of arrows among the 
unſuſpecting multitude, killing ſome, 
and wounding others: upon which the 
reſt, ſeized with terror and aſtoniſhment, 
ran away and hid themſelves. Who 
can repreſs his indignation at ſuch un- 
provoked inhumanity, and the diſgrace 
which it brought upon the religion of 
the meek and merciful Jeſus, the teach- 
er and example of the pureſt and moft 
exalted benevolence ! 55 
This execrable band of thieves an 
murderers immediately puſhed forward 
to the town, which they ſacked, and 
carried off a large booty of goatskins, 
tallow, and ſheep, with no leſs than a 


170 of the inhabitants, among whom 


were the king, Guanarame, and the 

queen, Tinguafaya. 
The poor inhabitants of this iſland 
were many times afterwards robbed, 
mur. 


murdered, and carried into captivity 
by the Spaniards. But in the year 1403, 
John de Betancour, a Frenchman, ob- 
tained a grant of all the Canaries, with 
the title of king, from Henry the IIId, 
king of Caſtile ; though Henry had no 
more right to them, than the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe iſlands had to Spain, 
The French, landing at Lancerota, 
behaved very differently from the Spa- 

„ miards; and the inhabitants received 
them with the utmoſt kindneſs and hoſ- 

pitality, accommodating them with 
whatever they had to beſtow, and chear- 
fully bringing them ſtones, lime, and 
other requiſites, when they began to 
build a fort for their defence. 


cour as king; and, not long after, all 
the natives became converts to Popery. 

John de Betancour, having eſtabliſn- 
ed himſelf at Lancerota, ſoon after ſuc- 
ceeded at Fuertaventura, Gomera, and 
Ferro; the inhabitants of which be- 
came alſo converts to his religion. He 
made ſeveral attacks upon Canaria, but 
without ſucceſs. He therefore returned 
to Spain, to ſollicit aſſiſtance; and died, 
aged more than ſeventy years, before 


iſlands were ſold by the repreſentatives 
of John de Betancour to the Spaniards, 
and afterwards to the Portugueſe : this 
double ſale produced a contention be- 
tween Spain and Portugal; but the 
right to the Canaries, with the poſſeſſi- 
on of thoſe already conquered, was at 
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de Herrera of Seville, who afterwards 
ſold both the right and poſſeſſion to the 
crown of Spain, having in vain endea- 
voured to ſubjugate the three yet un- 
conquered iſlands, particularly Canaria, 
where he was guilty of great perfidy and 
ingratitude to the inhabitants, who ſuf- 
fered him to build a fort, under ſanc- 
tion of a treaty of peace, which Diego 
left orders with the commander of the 
fort to violate, whenever an opportuni- 
ty ſhould offer of getting poſſeſſion of 
the iſland. In conſequence of theſe 
honelt and generous inſtructions, the 


— 


he affected his deſign. The conquered 


length, by agreement, veſted in Niego 
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commander picked a quarrel with th 
natives, who, however, at length de. 
ſtroyed the garriſon, and levelled the 
fort with the ground. 

In conſequence of the purchaſe of 


the Canaries, by the court of Spain, a 
Diego de Herrera, the king and queen, 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 14, 
ſent out an armament againſt Canariz, 
which made good a landing, built if 
fort, and eſtabliſhed a garriſon there, 
but did not complete the dee 23 
which however was effected, after n I 

ſtruggles, by ſuccours ſent from S auf 


in the year 1483. 


Palma and Teneriffe were alſo fo 
ceſſively brought under the Spaniſh ycE 
The iſland ſoon ſubmitted to Betan- 


Whence theſe iſlands were original 


peopled is not agreed. Plutarch ſays, they 
were peopled ; Pliny, tha* there ven 
veſtiges of buildings, but no inhabitants 
It is probable therefore, that the wigi.M 
nal inhabitants, whenſoever they came, 
were totally deſtroyed by volcanoes : fo 
two thirds of theſe iſlands are now cM 
vered with calcined rocks, pummice.l 
tones, and black duſt or aſhes. Or ii 
any of the inhabitants eſcaped the ef 
fects of theſe eruptions, it is eaſy 0 
conceive that their terror might induce 


them to ſeek another country! 


Theſe iſlands, however, were knowl 
to be again inhabited ſome time aftrM 


the conqueſt ot Spain by the Moors, 


They were probably firſt inhabit 
from Mauritania, and a ſecond tin 
from Lybia. The language of the anW 
cient inhabitants had many words iM 
common with that of Lybia; but it uM 
evident, that the Lybians did not con! 
to the Canaries till after Pliny had writ 
ten his Natural Hiſtory ; for he ſay 
they were then uninhabited ; and it if 
as clear, that they muſt have come thi 
ther before the conqueſt of Barbary bil 


the Arabs; becauſe, otherwiſe, 


ſhould have found ſome traces of M. p 


hometaniſm among the natives. 


Of the inhabitants found upon the 3 


iſlands by the French and Spaniards, i, 
the fourteenth century, the following 
a compendious account. 


h the 
1 de. 
1 e 2 the ancient Inhabitants of Lancerota, 


and Fuertaventura. 


ſe e Theſe two iſlands were divided into 
n, wo parts, each of which was governed 
ueen, "2 dy its own chief, and ſeparated from 
14% Ihe other by a wall of looſe ſtones, 
1ari, Wroſling the iſland from ſea to ſea. The 
nit &ihabitants were humane, ſocial, and 
there, hearful; and 1 ford of ſinging and 
peſt; 7 ancing. 

maß Their muſic was vocal, accompanied 


ith a noiſe made byclapping their hands 


Ind beeting with their feet: they were 


5 ſue· ery nimble, and took great delight in 
yoke Meaping and running, which were their 
mal Principal diverſions; two men took a 
s, thefaff or pole, which they held by the 

wen nds, keeping it parallel with the ground, 
it 1: nd he who leaped over it when it was 
ige eld higheſt, carried off the prize. At 
came Wis exerciſe they were ſo expert, that 
s; il I any of them could not only leap over 
che pole when it was held as high as 
\micel 2 Whoſe who held it could reach above their 


2%. 
EP! 
1 5; 


Or if 3 eads, but at three jumps could leap 
the of, er three ſuch poles held one behind 
aſy 6 mother. 
indue The natives of theſe two iſlands were 

ft a larger ſize, and better made than 
k nom oſe of the others, and ſo they are ſtill. 
e Z Ducls and combats were frequent among 
ors, em, at which they fought with ſticks 


habitel f a yard and an half longs which they 
d tim 15 alled Fizzezes. 
the u It was a cuſtom among them, that if 


man entered his enemy's houſe by the 
or, and killed him or did him harm, 


ords i 
ut it i 


xt com e was not puniſhed : but if he came 
id wriüt pon him by leaping over the wall, and 
e ſay Y illed him, then he was put to death, 
nd it 8 placing his head upon a flat ſtone, 
me thi d with another of a round form, daſh- 
bary g out his brains. 

iſe, 1 They were excellent ſwimmers, and 


ea to kill the fiſh on the ſea coafts 
ch ſticks. Their houſes were built of 
re without cement of any kind, yet 
ey were very ſtrong. The entry was 
narrow, that only. one perſon could 
d in at a time, They had alſo places 
worthip, which they called efeguen; 


ele were of a circular form, and con- 
Vol. III. 


ards, 
owing 
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ſiſted of two walls one within another; 
with a ſpace between, theſe alſo were 
built of looſe ſtones, and the entry was 
narrow. In theſe temples they offered 
to their God, for they acknowledged 
but one. milk and butter, They ſa- 
crificed to him on the mountains, pour- 
ing out from earthen veſſels, offerings 
of goat's milk, and adoring him by lift- 
ing up their hands towards heaven. 

The habits of the natives of Lancero- 
ta were made of goat ſkins ſewed toge- 
ther, and faſhioned like a cloak with a 
hood to it; this cloak reached to the 
knees, and the ſeams were very neatly 
cloſed with thongs of leather as fine as 
common thread, which were cut and 
prepared with flintsor other ſharp ſtones, 
for they had no metal among them. 

Their ſhoes were of goat ſkins with 
the hairy fide outwards. | 

They had long hair, and wore their 
beards plaited. The chief wore a kind 
of diadem like a biſhop's mitre, made 
of goat's leather, and adorned with ſea- 
ſhells. | 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom 
happened, they had recourſe to {he 
herbs which grew in the country; and 
when they were troubled with acute 
pains, they ſcarified the part with ſharp 
ſtones, or burnt it, and then | anointed 
it with goat's butter. 

They buried their dead in a cave, 
ſtretching out the body, and laying 
goat kins under and above it, 

Their food was barley- meal roaſted, 
and goat's fleſh ſometimes roaſted, 104 
ſometimes boiled; alto butter and milk. 
They eat out of veſſels made of clay, 
and hardened in the ſun. 

They obtained fire by taking a ſtick 
of dry hard wood, and turning it rapid- 
ly round on the point, in a ſoſt dry ſpon- 
gy thiſtle. This cuſtom is ſtill continued. 

They had no grain but barley; which 


they ſowed by turning up the ground 


with goat's horns ; they threſhed it out 
with ſticks, and wlonowed it with their 
hands; they then ground it in a hand— 
mill, conſtructed with two ſtones, near- 
ly in the ſame manner as is ſtill uted in 
ſome remote parts of Europe. | 


K The 
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The natives of Fuertaventura were to one of the royal family, who becany 
cloathed with jackets made of ſheep king of the iſland after Guanarame and 
ſkins, and ſhort breeches that left the Tinguafaya were carried priſoners u 
knee bare; they wore allo ſhort hoſe, Spain by Peraza, in 138 5 or 1386. BB 
that reached to the mid-leg, and the this prince Yeo, he had a fon named, 
ſarne ſhoes as the natives of Lancerota. Guadarfia; and after Guanarame;# 

They wore their hair and beards alſo death, ſays this author, there was i} 
in the ſame manner, and high goat diſſention in the iſland concerning the] 
tin caps on their heads. ſucceſſion ; the natives inſiſted that Gus 
When John de Betancour arrived in darfia was incapable, becauſe his mo- 
this country, the iſland of Fuertaventu- ther Yeo appeared by her complexion t 
ra contained 4000 fighting men, among be the daughter of a ſtranger, and ng} 
whom were many famous for their vir- of Quonzamas the king“. = 
tue and valour, who were diſtinguihed To end this diſpute it was determin. 
by the appellation of Mahay and Alli- ed in council to ſhut up Yeo with thres 
bay. | female ſervants in the houle of the de. 

It is ſaid that Guadarfia, who at this ceaſed Quonzamas, and there to ſmoke 
time was king of Lancerota, was de- them, and that if ſhe came out alive! 
feended from Ruiz de Avendano, a the others being dead, ſhe ſhould de 
Spaniard, who being ſent upon a naval deemed the genuine offspring of Quon# 
expedition, with five ſhips, in 1377, by zamas. Yeo, by the advice of an ol 
Henry the IId, of Caſtile, was driven by woman, carried ſecretly with her inf 
a tempeſt on this iſland. the room of trial, a ſponge moiſtenel 

The Spaniards were kindly received in water, and when the ſmoke becin 
by the natives, who treated them with troubleſome, ſhe put it to her mou 
the bett that the iſland afforded ; and and noſtrils, and breathed in it; thi 
Ruiz was lodged in the houſe of Quon- expedient was ſo ſucceſsful, that whe 
zamas the king. The firſt return this the door of the room was opened, th 
good gueſt made to his royal benefattor, three ſervants were found ſuffocated, au 
was to ſeduce his wife, by whom he had Yeo ſtill alive, upon which ſhe wf 
a daughter named Yeo. She was very brought forth with great honour, anc 
fair in compariſon of the natives, and her ſoa Guadarfia immediately declare! 

when ſhe was of age, ſhe was married king. | a 
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10 * It is very ſtrange that thoſe who undertake to write hiſtories ſhould content themſel: 
4040 with piecing ſcrap to ſcrap, without once reviewing their work as a whole, or appeariz 
1 1 to know. in one page, what they have recorded in another; this writer tells us, that Id 
Nea i | de Betanconr firſt landed on the ifland of Lancerota in 1400, before he tells us, that i 
f 1 15 | | round upon the throne a king deſcended from a Spanjard, who firſt landed there in 137' 

1 | 1000 this deſcendant of the Spaniard appears to be his grandſon by a wiſe of Quonzama, # 


tho” it is poſſible that an infant whoſe mother could not be born till 1378 might in 143 
only 22 years afterwards, be upon the throne, yet this ſuppoſition will not render the: 
thor?s account probable or conſiſtent with itſelf, He tells us, that king Guanarame 
Carried away captive in 1385, and that when Yeo was of age ſhe was married to one oft 
royal family, who became king upou the captivity of Guanarame ; ſhe was of age ther 
fore and married while Guanarame was upou the throne, yet when he was carried av: 
the could be but 5 years old; neither was the king, whom Jolin Betancour found reigni 
at Lancerota, an infant ; for within two years afterwards we find him reſenting the bet 
viour of thoſe whom John de Betancour left behind him, and receiving a pardon from ti 
at his return for hoſtilities againſt him; he alſo at this time received baptiſm, and was! 
fir ſt of the natives that did ſo, and Betancour allotted him the houſe and lands of Quon 
mas, But this paſſage is yet farther embarraſſed ; how came the huſband of Yeo, » 
ſucceeded to the throne upon the captivity of Guanarame, not to keep poſſeſſion of it u 
his death, efpecially az no doubt was made of the right of decent of his ſon by the fath? 
tide; and if it was upon his death that the ſucceſſion was diſputed, why are we toid it 
upon the death of Guanarame ? and by what means did theſe poor Lancerotans learn vi 
their king Guanarame, who was carried away by a Spaniſh pyrate, died in captivity? 


J. 


Yecam 


me and '$ FU Iſland Gomera, and its ancient 
1ers t "i Inhabitants. 
6. % 2 The derivation of the name Gomera 


named 

aramei I 
was i 5 
ng " 
at Gus. 
us mo-“ 
exion 4 
and na Yn 


| not known : the natives in the 14th 
ntury. were of a middle ſtature, a live- 
diſpoſition, very active and dexter- 
Ws, eſpecially in ſlinging tones and 
k . to which they were trained from 
Peir infancy ; they alſo acquired the 
t of eluding ſtones and darts thus 
ung, without changing place, by wav- 
4 g their bodies to and fro, and even 
termin, Ih catching the ſtones and arrows in 
th threl Weir flight. Their other weapons were 
the de. ng poles ſharpened at the end. 
o Imo The apparel of the men, like thoſe 
it alive . Lancerota, was a cloak of goat ſkins, 
ould 9 Faching ſomething below the knee 
f Quo! e women wore a petticoat, and a 
Fan 4 2ad-dreſs that hung down to their 
her inc Poulders, both which were of goat ſkins 
1oiſten: ied, and curiouſly painted. A red 
 bec:ni We they extracted from a tree called 
r mou cinaſte, and a blue from a plant call- 
it; thif paſtil; all the body between the 
at whel 4 Fead-dreſs and the petticoat was naked: 
ned, "I dth ſexes wore ſhoes of hog-ſkins. 
ated, au Of Ferro. 
ſhe wal S The name of this iſland before the 
our, ally 3 paniards got poſſeſſion of it, was Eſero, 
declar 


e inhabitants iron, they finaing it 


e, a called it by the name of their 
appear! A A. : 

chat Ie and, Eſero, ſtrong ; when they began 
8, 6 ſpeak Spaniſh, they called iron in- 
2 in 137 % fferent Eſero, or Hierro, Hierro being 


Ama, 4 3 
t in 145 
ler 1 


paniſh for iron; by a natural conſe- 
ence they alſo ſubſtituted Hierro for 


arame vi 4 Pero, when they ſpoke of the iſland, 
one of 2 d the Portugueſe following their own 
age 1 alect, called it Ferro. 


cried au 
d reign 
» the bet 
n from 8 
nd was! a 
of _ 1 
Veo, 4 
1 of it ug 
the Rn 1 Fo 
told it i 


The natives were of a middle ſtature, 
dd a melancholy turn; all their ſongs 
Tre on grave ſubjects, and ſet to flow 
aintive tunes, to which they danced 
a ring, joining hands together, and 


1,9 


Wually, that they ſeemed to be united. 

| They dwelt in large circular enclo- 
learn vw 3 res, the walls of which were of ory 
tivit)!“ 9 dne without cement, each encloſure 


rong. When the Spaniards ſhowed. 


Ponger than any ſubſtance they knew | 


dw and then jumping up in pairs ſo 
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having one narrow entry; on the in- 
tide they placed poles or ſpars againſt 
the wall jn ſuch a manner that one 
end reſted on the top of the wall, and 
the other on the ground at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from it; theſe they cover- 
ed with branches of trees or fern, and 
each encloſure contained about twenty 
families. A. parcel of goat ſkins, upon 
which they ſpread fern, was their bed, 


and dreſſed goat ſkins were their bed 


cloaths. 

It was a th to give new-born 
childern fern roots, roaſted, bruiſed, 
and mixed with butter, before wad of- 
fered them the breaſt. 

Their food was the fleſh of coats; 
ſheep, and hogs, with a few of the roots 
called by the Spaniards batatas. They 
had neither wheat, barley, nor any 0- 
ther grain. Their bread was made of 
tern-roots, which, with milk and but- 
ter, made the principal part of their di- 

ct. Their drink was water. 

Their habits were the ſame as thoſe. 
of the inhabitants of Gomera, except 
that the women wore nothing upon their 


heads, but dreſſed their hair, which 


was very long, into a great number of | 
ſmall plaits. | 

All the inhabitants of this iſland liv- 
ed under one king, conſequently, had 
no occaſion to go to war, nor had any 
warlike weapon ; they carried indeed 
long poles, but theſe were only to aſſiſt 
them in leaping from one crag of the 
rocks to another. | 

Each man had but one wife (whethct 
in this they agreed or differed with the 
inhabitants of the iſlands already men- 
tioned, we are not told.) Every man 
alſo married whom he liked beſt, with- 
out regard either to conſanguinity or 
rank, except that he was not permitted 
to marry his mother or his ſiſter, 

Their only ſubſtance was flocks, and 
it was uſual for a man when he choſe a 
wite, to make a preſent to her tather 
according to his ability. 

The king received no ſtjpulated tri- 
bute ; but every one made him a preſent 
of ſheep, according to his ability or his 
pleaſure. 
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When they made a feaſt, they killed 
one or two very fat lambs, according to 
the number of gueſts, and roatied 
them whole : theſe they placed on the 
ground, fitting in a circle round them, 
and never role till they had eaten the 
whole. | 


When any one fell ſick, they rubbed. 


the body all over with ſheep's marrow 


and butter, covering the patient well 


up to promote perſpiration : but if a 
man was cut or wounded, they burnt 
the part, and anointed it with butter. 

They interred their dead in caves 3 
and if the deceaſed was wealthy, they 
buried him in his cloaths, and put a 


| board at his feet, with the pole he uſed 
to travel with, at his fide; and then 


cloſed the cave with ſtones, to very out 
the ravens. 

They inflicted no piniffiinients but 
for murder and theft; the murderer 


was put to death in the ſame manner as 


he had killed the deceaſed : the thief, 
for his firſt offence, was punithed with 


the loſs of one eye; for the ſecond, with 


the loſs of the other, that he might not 
be able to ſteal any more. 

There was a particular perfon ſet a- 
part for the office of executioner. 
They adored two Deities, one male, 
called Eraoranzan ; the other female, 
called Monayba. The male was wor- 
ſhipped by the men, the female by the 
women. Of thele Deities they had no 
images or repreſentations, nor did they 


offer them any ſacrifice ; only prayed. 


to them when they were in neceſſity. 
When they were hrit converted to Chriſ- 


tianity, they invoked Jeſus Chriſt and 


the Virgin Mary, by the names of Era- 
cranzan and Monayba. 
Of CanaRla. 

The name Canaria 1s probably de- 
rived from a people in the skirts of 
Mount Atlas in Africa, called Canari- 
os, who are ſuppoſed to have peopled 
this iſland, if not originally, yet after 
its deſertion. Theſe Canarios are men- 
tioned by Pliny as inhabiting the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Atlas; andPtolomy, 
the geographer, calls a cape of Africa, 


fronting the Canary Ilands, Ganaria 


viour, 


Extrema. It is alſo remarkable, th 
the Negroes on the banks of the ri 
Senegal, call a!] the country betwealll 
that river and Mount Atlas, Gannar, 3 

When the Europeans firſt landed h 
Canaria, it was ſuppoſed to contain ni 


Teſs than 14,000 fighting men; but 1% 


thirds of them were ſoon after war 
iwept away by the plague. 15 4 
They are, like the natives of Lance. 
rota and Fuertaventura, welt proporti. 
oned, and of a good ſtature ; Nl bh 
warlike, chearful, good-natured, 4 
of inflexible integrity. They weng 
fond of hazardous enterprizes, ſuch ” 
climbing the tops of ſteep precipice; 
and pitching poles of enormous weight, 7 
The Canarians had nobility among“ 
them, who were diſtinguiſhed by tie 4 
peculiar cut of their hair and beard. ji 3 
but no man was noble merely by de. 


ſcent, though, if he was not well de. 


ſcended, he could not be a candidate 
for nobility. When the ſon of a n 
bleman found he had ſtrength to bea 
the fatigues of war, he went to te 
prieſt, who acted alſo as judge in civil 
affairs, and ſaid, 1 am ſuch à one, the /ul 5 


of ſuch a nobleman, and deſire to be in 


nobhed a %. Then the prieſt went to 
the place where the youth was brought 
up, and aſſembling the inhabitants 
made them ſwear by Ecoran their god, 
to declare the truth concerning him. 
He then asked them if they had eve 
ſeen him demean himſelf ſo far as tf 
dreſs victuals, or to go into the folds to, 
look after the ſheep or goats; or whe . 
ther he was ever known to milk or to kill 
them; if he was diſcourteous, ill: 
tongued, or guilty of indecent beha. 
eſpecially to women; or half 
committed any act of violence again 
any of his neighbours, with reſpect to 
their perſons or property. If thel: 
queſtions were anſwered in the negative, 
the prieſt cut the youth's hair in a round 
form, and ſo ſhort as not to hang lower 
than his ears; and then giving into | 
hand a ſtaff, or pole, declared him 
ble. But if not, the prieſt, inſtead off 
declaring him noble, ſhaved his head 
and ſent him away in diſgrace, 


tha tin their wars, they held it baſe to in- 
river "I ure the women and children of their 
well nemies, or prophane or damage their 
mar. hb laces of worſhip. | 
el u Their weapons were clubs, and ſharp- 
un no A vinted poles hardened by fire; alſo 
it tuo ones, which they threw with great 
ward Porce and dexterity. | 
* | Duels were common among them, 
ance. ut not to death; or, according to the 
por mo d phraſe in Europe, ala outrauce; they 
Clive, i ere always fought in public, and ge- 
2 and erally at times of public feſtivity and 
wer ejoicing. Places were ſet apart for this 
uch 2% 
pices 
eight. 
Mong "1 
y ti 
eards 


e more eaſily and equally ſeen by the 
zectators. 1 

When a challenge was given and ac- 
pted, the parties went to the coun- 
& of the iſland, which conſiſted of 
ell de. : members, for a licence to fight, 
didate hich was eaſily obtained. Then they 
ent to the prieſt to have this licence 
nfirmed, which being done, they 
:Wcmbled their relations and friends 
| be ſpectators of their gallantry 3 


the ſu hen all was ready at the theatre, the 
be en pmbatants mounted npon two ſtones, 
ent ti aced at the oppoſite ſides of it, each 
rough hne being flat at the top, and about 
tant, lf a yard in diameter; on theſe they 
Ir god, "1 pod, without moving their feet, till 
3 him, ch had thrown three round ſtones at 
d eve Ws antagoniſt ; in this part of the com- 
as tot they were ſeldom hurt, for though 
olds ti ey were good markſmen, yet they 
r whe· ere always fo dexterous in avoiding. 
to kill Mele wiſſile weapons, that they were 
is, ill dom hit. When this was done, they 

beha . me down from the ſtones, and arming 
'r ha mſelves with ſharp flints in their left 
again ends, and cudgels in their right, they 
pect ue near and fell on, beating and cut- 
* theſe s each other till they were tired, and 
oative en they parted by conſent, and went 
2 round 1 th their friends to eat and drink; 
g lowe en they had been refreſhed they re- 
into hö ned to the combat, and continued it 
him 1 ˙Ä the members of the council, who 
ſtead e preſent, cried out, exough / enough / 
is head ny then immediately deſiſted, and 


atterwards good friends. 
3 | 
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urpoſe, in which ftages were raiſed 
or the combatants, that they might 
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If, during the combat, one of the 
parties happened to break his cudgel, 
the other immediately deſiſted from 
ſtriking, the diſpute ended, the parties 
were reconciled, and neither was de- 
clared victor. 15 ps 
No Canarian had more than one wife. 


When a girl's parents were inclined to 


marry her, they ſet her apart thirty 
days, like a chicken in a coup, to fat- 
ten, giving her large quantities of milk 
and pulſe, They were very careful in 
the education of their children, never 
failing to chaſtiſe them when they did 
amiſs, | _ 

Among the Canarians were many re- 
ligious women, called Magadas, a num- 
ber of whom lived together in one 
houſe. Theſe houſes were held ſacred, 
and criminals who fled thither were pro- 
tected from the officers of juſtice. The 
Magadas were diſtinguiſhed trom other 
women by long white garments, which 
{wept the groun ck. . 

The Canarians adored the Deity, 
whom they called Acoran, by putting 
their hands together, and lifting them 
towards heaven. | = 

In the iſland there were two rocks, 
to which they went in proceſſion in 
times of publick calamity, accompani- 
ed by the Magadas, carrying in their 
hands branches of palms, and veſlels 
filled with milk and butter, which they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and ſinging mournful ſongs ; 
from theſe rocks they went to the ſea 
fide, and all at once ſtruck the ſea for- 
cibly with the branches of palm, ſhout-. 
ing together with a loud voice. | 

They reckoned their time only. by 
moons, having no diviſion either ſhorter 
or longer. 

Their habit was a light coat, with a 
hood, like that of a Capuchin Fryar ; it 
reached to the knees, and was girt about 
the wailt with a leathern girdle. This 
garment was made with a kind of ruſh, 
which they beat till it became ſoft like 
flax, and then divided the filaments and 
wove them together, Over this they 
wore cloaks of goat skins, with the 
| hairy 
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hairy fide outwards in ſummer, and in- 
wardsin winter ; they alſo wore caps of 
the skins of goats heads, taken off al- 
moſt entire, which they placed on their 
heads in ſuch a manner, that they had 
a goat's beard hanging under each ear, 
which they ſometimes tied under the 
chin: all theſe garments were neatly 


Tewed and painted, and were in every 


reſpe&t ſuperior to thoſe worn in the 
other iſlands; ſome wore bonnets of 
skins, adorned with feathers. Their 


ſhoes were of raw hides, like thoſe worn 


in Lancerota and Fuertaventura, 
They had publick rooms, in which 
they uſed to aſſemble to dance and ſing. 


The Canarian dance is ſtill in uſe, and 


is know even among us by the name 


of Canario, or Canary“; its ſteps are 


quick and ſhort. Their ſongs were ei- 
ther dirges or amorous ſonnets, ſet to 
grave _ plaintive tunes. 


a WO „r nr 5 * 7 
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en Mac AZINE. 


The Caſe of Capt. Mac R—, and the 


Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Jackſon, His 


Wife, as ſtated to his Council by the 
Captain himſelf. 


B OUT ſix weeks ago I was 
at the Ridotto, where I had 
the good fortune to dance with lady 
Mary Jackſon, daughter to the earl of 


Pendarvis; ſhe is now about nineteen, 


and by her mother's marriage ſettlement, 
and her aunt's will, is entitled to a clear 
fortune of 50,000]. on the day of mar- 
riage, or age of 21, 

1 ſoon made my paſſion known to the 
lady, prevailed on her to admit of a 
farther correſpondence, and in about a 
week atterwards, obtained her conſent 


to run away with me and be married, 


if I could fafely contrive the means. 
The fuſt ſtep, therefore, I took to 
this end, was to acquaint a little female 
friend of mine with my deſign, and to 
promiſe her, that, if matters ſucceeded 
to my wiſhes, ſhe ſhould touch a clear 
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hundred: I then took a ſmall lodgingf 
for ſix weeks certain, in an obſcurlf 
ſtreet in the pariſh of St. G, for ny 
little friend, by the name of Mary 
Jackſon, and gave her inſtructions 0 
anſwer to the ſame in the family, an 
to an) other ſtranger that might be in. 
pertinent enough to make any inquinl 
about her: as to myſelf I put on the 
appearance of a ſmart kind of a ta, 
and took à garret for the lame time ng 
the Minories. : 

This being done, and at that tine 
luckily off guard, I wrote down, in 
two pieces of paper, a proper notice 
for the banns of marriage to be pub- 
liſhed, between John R - and Man 
Jackſon, of the reſpective pariſhes 3. 
bove-mentioned, and with ſuch notice} 


attended the clerk of each pariſh, and 


the ſame delivered to them for each hi 
ſeveral rector; I ſaid, I did not knows 
how ſoon I might be called abroad, and} 
deſired them therefore to be as expeli| 
tious as poſſible, and for that purpok 
gave them half a crown a- piece: I toll 
them farther, that if they wanted any 
thing more of Mary Jackſon or myſeli 
they might find us at our reſpedti: 
lodgings aſoreſaid. 

The clerk of St. G—'s, I found, hal 
called at my little girl's lodgings, to 
make ſome enquiry about her; but be 
ing informed, by the people in the hoult 
that a perſon of that name lived ther: 
and that a young ſailor. like fellow ul 
to come to ſee her, went away ſatisfied: 
and thus for three ſucceſſive Sunday 
were the banns publiſhed in the relpe$ 
tive pariſhes, between John R an 
Mary Jackſon, 

Now, on Monday laſt, which wil 
the day after the publication, I went 
the clerk of St G—'s for my certificate 
he preſſed me a good deal to be marri 
in his church, as he called it, but 
told him, that as I was a ſeafaring mat 
and mult keep well with the parſon 6 
my own pariſh, where I propoſed 
leave my wife amongſt my own frieng 
it I ſhould be called away, I deſired! 


+ Thiswillhelp us to underſtanda paſſage | in Shakeſpeare,which has puzzled all comme" 
tors; “ Jige off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet---Love's Labour Lf 


R 
"gel We excuſed ; but that if he would be ſo 
(cur {Wind as to go and get my certificate, 
r ny ere was half a crown more at his ſer- 
Mari ice. 
ns % Accordingly he went away, and in 
5 and Ppout a quarter of an hour returned 
he im. Pith the certificate; and, to be ſhort, 
aquin 1 n Wedneſday morning laſt, Lady Mary 
n tie Dreſſed herſelf in one of her maid's 
a tl n. ns, took a hackney coach, and came 
ime my lodgings near the Tower about 
Pine o'clock the ſame morning, from 
it -j hence we proceeded to church, and 
wn, u ere, in the preſence of the clerk and 
notte xton, ducly married in purſuance of 
e pub Hur banns. 28 
din When we came to the ceremony of 
hes »# Ping and putting on the ring, I own 
notice was in ſome ſort of fright; for on 
h, and . my Mary's pulling off her glove, and 
ach he iſcovering a delicate white hand and 
t Ko m, I thought the doctor ſeemed to be 
ad, ai len with ſome heſitation, and to eye 
expel. he hand and arm more than I could 
purpobſ ave wiſhed ; but however he went thro' 
: I toll ze buſineſs very well, entered our mar- 
ed am Page in his regiſter· book, I and my 
myſelf Wite figned it according to form, and 
wee je clerk and ſexton atteſted the ſame, 
Now after this ceremony was over, I 
nd, ha jade the doctor a preſent of ten gui- 
ngs, wil das; at which he ſtarted, and ſaid, he 
but b-\W ared there was {ome impoſition, and 
je hour at all matters were not according to 
4 then f wy W cir appearances: I aſſured him the 
low upd was ſterling, and only begged the 
atisfielW vour of him to take good notice of 
Sunda 2nd my wite, ſo as to know us again 
. reſp: occaſion ſhould require, ard then 
R au k my wife's left hand, and ſhewed 
3 a certain mole ſhe had between the 
nich vilWefnger and thumb, which I defired 
| went n to remark; I aſſured him, more- 
rtificat er, that ſhe was a young lady of 
e mari me quality, a very large tortune, 
t, but Wi Id that we were both minors; but that 
ing mM the acquainting him herewith might 
arſon 0 A the preſent put him in ſome hurry of 
opoled oj its, I would not trouble him for a 
\n friend tifhcate of our marriage till he ſhould 
defired! 1 More compoſed, when I would wait on 
again for that purpoſe ; for to ſay 
comme" F truth, the poor old Sentleman f: emed 


abour Y 
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younger 


71 
to be in a good deal of aſtoniſhment : 
then turning to the clerk and ſexton I 
gave them a guinea a- piece, and beg- 
ged the ſame favour of them alſo, to 
take good notice of us both; and then 
ſtepping into our hack, which ſtood 
waiting, we drove firſt to my lodgings, 
which I immediately diſcharged, and 
then I and my wite came together to 
our preſent lodgings, where we have con- 
tinued ever ſince. 2 5 
This morning I wrote to my lord to 
acquaint him with the honour his daugh- 
ter had done me; and that I was a 
ſon of Sir Patrick Mac R—, 
Bart. and of one of the beſt families in 
the kingdom of Ireland; that if he 
thought proper to accept me to favour, 
I would make him a very dutiful and 
obedient ſon-in-law ; but that, how- 
ever, in the mean time, a few thouſands. 
of my wife's fortune would be a very 
necellary requiſite towards our mutual 
happineſs, which I defired him to ad- 
vance with as much expedition as an 


be. 


And now, Mr. Serjeant, pray give 
me your opinion, who by this ſame 
marriage act is to be hanged, who tranſ- 
ported, who cenſured, who ſuſpended, 
or who excommunicated ? _ 

Serj. Your father, you ſay, is Sig 
Patrick Mac R-. 

Capt. True. 

Serj, And is not your name Mao 
R— likewiſe? 


Capi. Yes; but I have omitted the 


| Mac, ever ſince I have been in the army. 


Serj, Pray, Sir, by what name did 
you deliver your notice for the banns ? 

Capt. By the name of John R. 

Serj. And by what name were your 
„ regiſtered ? 5 

Capt. By the ſame, I ſuppoſe. 

Serj. And by what name did you 
fign the regitter- book? 

Cet. By the ſame, | 

Serj. Does not the act require, that 
all perſons to be married by banne, 
ſhall, ſeven days at leaſt before the firſt 
publication, give notice in writting 19 
the parſon of their true chriſtian and 
ſurnames, &. Aud is not Mac R—, 

by 


— 


72 
by your own ſhewing and confeſſion, 
both yours and your family's true ſur- 
name ? 

Capt. With great deference, Mr. 
Serjeant, I do not apprehend, the act 
requires any ſuch thing towards the 
validity of the marriage; for, if I re- 
member right, the words of the act 
are, that no perſon ſhall be obliged to 
publiſh banns unleſs the parties ſhall 
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fact of the marriage, the mutual con. 


ſent and contract of the parties, ant 
the identity of their perſons, you 4 
not apprehend ſufficient to eſtabliſh | 
marriage under this act; and that, a! 
cording to the direction of the ſtatute 
it muit be my real and true chriſtian] 
and ſurname, and not my name of re! 
putation only, by which I am now cot. 
ſtantly called and ſubſcribe myſelf, that 


E= 


give him ſuch their notice, which leaves 
it ſtill but diſcretionary in the parſon to 
Tequire the ſame or not, as he ſhall ſee 


ſhall be deemed a good and lawful pub. 
lication, and ſufficient evidence of mar. 
riage. 
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proper; and in this very caſe of my 
own, the banns were publiſhed in both 
Pariſhes within three days of the notice 
I had given, without any farther diffi- 
culty : for it ſuch preciſe notice, or the 
evidence thereof, were eſſential to the 
validity of a marriage by banns, the 
ſame not being directed by the ftatute 
to be either regiſtered or preſer ved, it 
would be then in the power of the par- 
ſon to burn or otherwiſe deſtroy the 
ſame at pleaſure, and render every ſuch 
marriage by banns valid or invalid, as 
he thought fit. 

Serj. You are partly right, Sir, in 
your obſervation, as I now perceive by 
turning to the act; but ſtill, as by 
this ſtatute the whole of the evidence of 
marriage by banns ſeems now ſo much 
to depend on the authority of the re- 
giſters folely, and the ſeveral entries 
truly and carefully to be made therein, 
in order to preſerve ſuch evidence, and 
make the proof thereot more certain and 
eaſy; and as in this caſe, by your own 
account of the matter, every one of the 
ſubſequent entries of both your banns 
and marriage were made and entered in 
conformity with the erroneous notice 
you yourſelf had given; where then 
are we to look for the true and legal 
proof, that John Mac R—, Eſq; was, 
according to the directions of this act, 
ever lawfully married to the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Jackſon ? For you may be 
pretty ſure, that the law will in this 
caſe be taken as ſtrongly againſt 7: as 
poſſibly it can. 

Caft. I ſee then clearly, Mr. Ser- 
jeant, where lies your difficulty; the 


Serj. Indeed, to ſay the truth, a 
the caſe now ſtands, and till this matte! 
ſhall receive the authority of ſome jus 
dicial determination, I confeſs to you, 
I am under ſome ſort of doubt about 
it; and muſt therefore take farthe 
time and confideration to give you nf 
opinion hereupon. 


SE 


From LLIOVYPD's EVENING Pos. 


7. hs 2 af of Catran Gratton, Vida 

as it may happen in the Year iy 

to be thus ated to Counſel by Her ol 

and to be conſidered in Connexion with 
that of Capt. Mac Ragg. 


Mrs. G. BO UT fix years ag 
Sir, my huſband, Jobl 
Gratton, deceaſed, firſt made his a 
dreſſes to me, and in about a month 3 
ſix weeks afterwards I gave him nz 
conſent to be married : he at that tin 
lived ſervant with a gentleman at Ro 
hampton, and I with a lady in St. M 
tin's-lane. But as his maſter was jd 

then come to his houſe in town tor ti 
winter, and my lady but newly rem 
ed into the pariſh of St. Martin's, 
could not for that reaſon procure a 
cence for either pariſh, and ſo ag 
to be married by banns. Being att 


time not very good at my pen, thou 
ſince we have been in buſineſs I hi 
learned to write a tolerable hand, I'S 
it to my huſband to draw the notic'Þ 
us both, a copy of which I have 5% 
and is as you will thereby ſee. 


» the Rector, Vicar, Curate, or other 
ae officiating as ſuch for the 
| Pariſh of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, 
London. 


Reverend Sir, | 

| & Pleaſe to publiſh the banns of mar- 
age on the next Sunday, and the two 
Wndays following, between me John 
w cont J ratton, domeſtick ſervant to Henry 
It, th eſtern, Eſq; of Crane-court, Fleet- 
Reet, aged twenty ſeven years and up- 
Iards, and Katharine Mindſiey, domeſ- 
i ſervant to Mrs. Williams, of St. 


at, a. 
Fata 
riting 1 

of re 


matt 's in the Fields, aged twenty- -four 
me In ars and upwards, 

Y g 3 
to you Your dutiful ſervant, 
t abouſ ane Court | 5 
farbe | : JohN GRATTON. 


you ul 0V. 6, 17 — 
The other copy to the Parſon of St. 
artin's, you per ceive, Sir, is dated on 
e ſame day, and in like form with 
e above, and fo in purſuance hereof 
ir banns were publiſhed in each anon 
ordingly. 
In the pariſh of St, Danian: the 
nns were regiitered exactly conforma- 
to the terms of the notice ; but, 
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1 ence in the ſeveral entries, as by the 
ears ag low ing copies you will obſerve, 


nd, Jl | 
> his a e of the Regiſters af Banns for the 
month £ arijh 2. St. Martin's iu the Fields, 
Y HT . I 
= c//m7//cr. 
him 4 Jl 7 


that tin | 
n at Rell ö 
2 MY 
r was ji 
vn for 4 
ly remo 1 
rtin's, 
cure 26 


© 1, Sunday, Nov. 9, 17—. 


Banns of marriage publiſhed this 
Ds, for the firſt time, between 
parine Minaſley, of this parith, and 
n Gratton, of the pariſh of St. 
ſtan in the Weit, London, by me, 

WILLIAM HORN DYE E, Curate.“ 


ſo age 2. Sunday, Nov. 16, 17 —. 

ing at e anns of marriage publiſhed this 
n, thouFning, between Katharine Widlſley, 
fs I M's pariſh, and John Gratton, of 
land, I Dunſtan in the Weſt, London, for 
e notice WWecond time, by me, 


| GEO. HUMPHR vs, 
ting for Mr. Hong s Db rx, Curate.“ 
or. III. 


have be 
e. | 
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artin's- lane, in the pariſh of St. Mar- 


s, in my pariſh there is a ſmall dif- 


13 
: Bin of marriage publiſhed this © 


morning, for the third time, between 


Catharine Windſſey, of this pariſh, and 
John Gratton, of the pariſh of st. 
Dunſtan in the Weſt, London, by me, 

| HENRY SOLEMAN, 
Reader to Mr, HoRNDYKE, Curate.“ 


On the Monday following, the 24th 
of November, my huſband procured a 
certificate of the banns from the clerk 
of St. Martin's, figned by the Curate z 
a copy whereof is as follows: : 


Cer tif. Now. 24. 17—, St, Martin's 
in the Fields, NM eſiminſter. 

e 'Theſe are to certify the Rector, 
Vicar, or any other Clergyman, offici- 
ating as ſuch in the pariſh of St. Dun- 
ſtan in the Weſt, in the city of London, 
that the banns of marriage, between 
Katharine Wind/ley, of tbis pariſh, and 
John Gratton, of the pariſh of St. 
Dunſtan in the Weſt aforeſaid, were du- 
ly publiſhed in the pariſh church of St. 
Martin's aforeſaid, on Sunday, Nov. 9, 
Nov. 16, Nov. 23, of this preſent year, 
as by reference to the regiſter of this 
pariſh will more fully appear. 

WILL. HoRnDYKE, Curate.“ 


On the the ſame day my huſband car- 
ried this certificate as above to the clerk 
of St. Dunſtans, and gave him notice 
to acquaint the Curate, that we defired 
to be married in his church on the next 
morning, between eight and nine 
o'ciock ; and accordingly the next morn- 


ing we went to St. Dunftan's, and were 


married, 
After the ceremony was over, the Cu- 
rate regiſtered our n arriage in his book; 


my huſband and I both figned our names; 


2nd the Sexton, and a friend we carried 
with us to give me away, atteſted our 
marriage. Aud here, Sir, follows like. 
wiſe an exact copy of the iame, from 
the regiſter book of St. Dunſtan's. 


Copy of the Regiſter of the Marriage of 
dt. Dunſtan in the V, , London. 


“ John Gratton, of this pariſh, and 
Katharine Vinrdjley, of the pariih of St. 
L Mn! Full b 
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Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, 
were married in this church, by banns, 
on this 25th day of November, 17 —, 
by me, JaMEsS JENKINS, Curate, 
This marriage was ſolemnized be- 
tween us, 
Join GRATTON, 
e and | 
CATRAN WINDERSLAKE, 
EvD.FowLeR,Sexton. 
| Go.Hasxtr Taylor.” 
Now, Sir, when my huſband and I 
came together, our joint fortunes amoun- 
ted to about four hundred and fifty 
pounds ; on the ſtrength of which we 
took an houſe in the pariſh of St. Cle- 
ments Danes, and opened a ſtocking- 
ſhop; and what between the money we 


In preſence of 


made of our lodgings, and our ſucceſs 


in trade, our ſtock 1s increaſed to up- 
wards of ſeven hundred pounds clear. 

About ſix weeks ago, I had the mis- 
fortune to loſe my huſband, who died 
inteſtate, and has left me with two 
children, a boy and a girl, and I am 
now far gone with another. 

When I went to the Commons to 
take adminiſtration, I found a caveat 
entered by my huſband's brother, who, 
by our marriage, thinking himſelf diſ- 
appointed of his expectations, has, for 
that reaſon, borne a grudge to me, 
and my children, ever ſince. 

The caveat, Sir, was warned, and he 
has thought proper to deny my intereſt 
as his brother's widow; I then gave an 
allegation, as it is called, propound: 
ing my intereſt as the widow, and ſet- 
ting forth my marriage, together with 
the ſeveral circumſtances, and exhibits, 
of which I have betore acquainted you. 

He has likewiſe given in his anſwers 
thereto ; wherein he has confeſſed the 
courtſhip ; the identity of parties; the 

church; the parſon, the witneſſes, the 
ſabſcriptions ; the reputable cohabitati- 
on; the birth of my children; and the 
continual owning, and acknowledge- 
ment between us: but ſtill inſiſts, that, 
by the very words and intent of the 
Act of Parliament, the marriage was 
null and void io all intents and pus peſes 
cohate der, as being had without a due 
publication of banns. 
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Now, Sir, what is to be done; J 
can prove the banns no otherwiſe than 
as above; hitherto, J am ſure, I thought 
myſelf as truely, and honeſtly married, 
as any woman in England, and fo, 1 
believe, have all my friends, and ac- 
quaintance; for, though I tay it, no- 
body in the pariſh has lived with a hul- 
band in more credit, and reputation, 
nor, till I was put upon this ſearch, had 
I ever the leaſt ſuſpicion, that any doubt 
could poſſibly ariſe hereon : tor God's 


ſake, therefore, what am I to do? muit 


I be turned adrift in the world to 


ſtarve? be ſtripped of my own little 


fortune, as well as the other acquiſitions 
by mine and my huſband's induſtry ? be 
rendered infamous to all my friends and 
acquaintance; and my poor intants, 
at this time of day, branded with Bal- 
tardy ? | 

Coun/. But pray, madam, after all, 

what was your true maiden name ? 
Mr;. G. My real name, it is certain, 
Sir, was as I ſubſcribed it, Catran Min- 
der/iake : The name of Catran was my 
mother's family name ; and an aunt of 
mine, my mother's ſiſter, who was alſo 
my godmother, promiſed to leave me 
an hundred pounds if I was chriſtened 
by that name ; and, about nine years 
ago, ſhe dying, made her promiſe good; 
as to my ſurname, we certainly do ſpell 
it Winderſlake ; but, for brevity ſake, 
my family, in the pariſh of Farley, in 
Wiltſhire, where I was born, and have 
now a mother and brother hving there, 
have been always fo conſtantly called, 
and known by the name of Windſley; 
that, where to you to enquire for them 
by their real names, tew people, I be- 
lieve, in the pariſh would readily appre- 
hend who you meant. I was uſually 
called, by my miſtreſs, Katharine, as it 
my name had really been ſo, and ſome- 
times Kitty, and by the ſervants in the 
family, Mrs. Windſley; and, to ſay 
the truth, it never entered once into my 
head to ſet my huſband right in this 
matter, before he wrote the notice for 
our banns ; and tho' he read over both 
the notices to me before hecarried them, 
yet had my ears been to long cute 
ec 
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ed to the names of Kitty and Katharine 
Windiley, that unleſs I had been to have 
wrote my name myſelf, the difference 
of ſpelling was a matter that eaſily {lip- 
ped my oblervation. When we weut 
into buſineſs, as I told you, Sir, 1 
found it neceſſary to improve myſelf in 
my writing, and then always ſigned my 
name to receipts, and other things, C at. 
Gratton; and, I believe it was near 
three months after we had been married, 
and ſettled in trade, before my huſband 
obſerved, or J acquainted him, that my 
real name was Catran, and not Katha- 
rine, for he uſually called me Kitty, or 
Kate, and I as conſtantly anſwered 
thereto. I had frequently talked to my 
huſband of my family, but {till by the 


name of Windſley, nor did he know 


we ſpelt our name otherwiſe, till atter 
the birth of my eldeſt child, when he 
received a letter from my brother Tom, 
who is my boy's godtather, ſubſcribed 
Winderſlake. But of ſo little conſe- 
quence did theſe trifling miſtakes, as 
we both thought them, appear to either 
my huſband or me, that it was ever 
conſidered by us both as matter of joke 
and merriment, rather than of any ſe- 
rious reflection. 

Counſ. When you ſigned your name 
to the regiſter of your marriage, did 
nobody then obſerve the difference ? 

Mrs. G. I believe not; for after my 
huſband had wrote his name, and had 


given me the pen to write mine, all the 


while I was ſo writing mine, and the 
Sexton and Mr. Haſker were atteſting 
by their ſubſcriptions likewiſe, the Cu- 
rate, who was an intimate triend and 
acquaintance of my huſband's Maſter 
and Miſtreſs, was taking off his ſurplice, 
and holding my huſband in diſcourſe 


pbout the tamily; and then aſking us 
| it we had all ſubſcribed, he juſt caſt his 
eye upon the book, locked it up in the 
chelt in the Veſtry, and went out of 


church along with us, and I imagine 
knows nothing of any miſtake to this 
hour; for in about a fortnight after- 
wards, he was preſented to a good liv- 
ing in Norfolk, where, I am informed, 


| be 18 married, and has reſided there 


touch the ſame, a 


and continual owning ; 
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ever ſince. He is ready enough, n 
doubt, to give his evidence to our mar- 
riage, but that is confeſſed already, and 
there is no neceſſity of giving him any 
farther trouble about it: I have myſelf 
been with the Doctors of both the pariſh- 
es Of St. Martin's and St. Dunſtan's, to 
know it the regiſters, as the tranſactions 
was every way fair and honeſt, might 
not be altered to the truth, in conformi- 
ty with each other; but they tell me, 
they dare not for their lives venture the 
doing, or luſfering any ſuch thing to be 
done; tor that it is death by the law to 
fter an entry once 
made, either to render a bad nc 
good, or a good one bad, 

| Coun). Therein, Madam, they cer- 
tainly told you the truth : And to give 
you my real ſentiments of this matter, 
I tear me much, your caſe is without 
redreſs. Before this A& of Parliament, 
the fact of your ſolemnization of mar- 
riage; your mutual acknowledgments, 
your reputable 
cohabitation, and bien of children, 
without the evidence of either banns or 
licence, would have doubtleſs been ſut- 
ficient to have eſtabliſhed your marriage 
beyond contradiction : but now the caſe 
ſeems widely different ; for notwith- 
ſtanding theſe, and the mere fact of 
your marriage, tho' ever ſo regularly 
ſolemnized, yet may the ſame be till 
a nullity, for want of evidence of banns. 
And truly, as you now have ſtated it 
to me, there does not any where appear, 
nor is there the leaſt proof at all to be 
produced, that you on your part, was 
ever duly publiſhed. 
therefore, as the law now ſtands, to pro- 
nounce your marriage good, as on the 
tact alone, it would be leaving the very 
eſſentials of its validity out of the queſ- 
tion : beſides, Madam, the whole in- 
tent and meaning of this ſame Act, by. 
thus piouſly and judiciouſſy inverting 
the order of things, that is to ſay, by 
thus making thoſe that were formerly 
the eſſentials of marriage, now only the 
circumſtantials; and thoſe that were 
heretofore only the circumſtantials, now 
the eſſentials, ſeems to me neceliarily to 

L 2 make 
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make ſtrongly againſt you; for other- 
wiſe, it might be eaſily in the power of 
any mere Enſign of the Guards, by the 
help of a feigned name only, to run a- 


way with any Lord's daughter in the 
land, and, by the fact of marriage a- 
lone, make the ſame good and valid; 
and if this were to be ſuffered, what a 


contamination would enſue to the blood 
of our nobility ! 
MM.. G. Is not m 
you, of divine inſtitution? 

Counſ. Why, Madam, I take it to 
be—a—partly divine, and—a—partly 


human. 


Mrs. G. And, which, Sir, I beſeech 
you, ſeems to be the divine part ; the 
preſence and authority of the prieſt, the 
ſacredneſs of the place, the ſolemnity 
of the contract, the awefulneſs of the ra- 
tification, That acbom God hath ſo join- 


64, no nan ſhould pr efume to put aſunder; 


or, on the other hand, the exact, lite- 
ral, and correct entries in the regiſters 
of the due publication of the banns, 
Which, after all, is no more than a mere 
proclamation, to acquaint the people 


that two ſuch perſoi's do intend, with 


the bleſſing of Ged, to enter into this 
ſolemn contract hereaiter, it no one, in 


the mean time, ihall think fit to object 


any I:wfui, and, which | perceive you 
underſtand to be, Jucrative impediment 
thereto ? But pray, Sir, would it rot 
be full as decent, think yon to declare 
the Euchariſt of none eifect, unicſs it 
were to ſtand in proof the wine we there 
receive was unadulterate, and had been 
duly entered at the Culkom-houſe, and 
aid the duty to the Crown, before we 
can be juſtly iaid to have received the 
ſame ? 


Counſ, Why really, Madam, you 


begin to grow ſomewhat impertinent z 


and I muſt tell you, that at preſent I 
am very buſy : it yuu want to be ſatiſ- 
fied in ſuch kind of queſtions, you muſt 
£0 to the Biſhops ; for you may be ſure, 

any ſuch reaſoning had been to the 
purpo:e, they would have made theſe 
Jort of objections in the proper time and 
Place. 


Mrs, G. Then, Sir, to trouble you 


marriage, Sir, think 
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no farther, you are of opinion, it ſeems, 
that I am ruined, to be pronounced a 
whore, and all my little ones baſtards, 
Counſ. I tear ſo, truly. 
M. G. If ſo it be, ye widows mourn, 
| For I may truly ſay, 
Thechild ſhallrue that is unborn, 
No leſs than you thus left forlorn, 
The ſtatute of that day. 


And now let any one, with the leaf 3 
Common 
ſen.e, or perſpicuity, ſhew in what man- 
ner, and by what rules of diſtinction and 


degree of common juſtice, 


interpretation, the marriage of Capt. 


Mac R.—, heretofore ſtated, can be 5 
pronounced null and void, and this of 


Catran Winderilake good and valid; or 
that they are not both equally good or 


_ equally bad, within the true and obvious 


meaning and intention of this ſame act. 
* erit mihi magnus. 
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Voyages of Coluinbus continued. 


J £ was therefore ſcemir gly in com- 
& pliance wich the cacique's requelt, 
that the admiral crfered a tower to be 
built of the timber of the wrecked vel- 
fel, and this being 1onrnithed with pro. 
Vion, ammunition, in; 
he manned it with a garriton of hx and 
thirty men, under the Hint command 
of James d*Arana, Peter Sutlerres and 
Roterick dEIKkovedo, whom t earn- 
eitly recommended to the favour and 
good officers of the king and his people. 
Having provided this ort with ail ne- 
ceſſaries, including the boat beionging 
to the (hip that was loit, he reſolved to 
return directly to Caſtile, leſt ſome 
other misfortune happening to the only 
ſhip that now remained, might diſable 


him for ever from giving their Catholic 
majeſties information of the important BE 
diſcoveries he had already made, ande 


and cannon, Þþ 
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the countries he had annexed to their 1 
dominions. Having theretore made all 
the requiſite preparations for the voyage, ; 
he ſet ſail trom the port of Nativity, f 


when 
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where he had ſettled this firſt chriſtian 
colony, on Friday the 4th day of Ja- 
nuary at ſun- riſing, and ſtanding to the 
north-weſt, to get clear of the ſhoal wa- 
ter, took ſuch marks of the land as 
would enable him to know the mouth 
of the harbour in any future expediti- 
on. The wind being contrary, he had 


made but little way to the eaſtward, 


when on Sunday morning he fell in with 
the caraval Pinta, commanded by Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzon, who going on board, 
endeavoured to excu his deſertion, by 
ſaying he had loſt fight of the admiral 
in the night, and alledging other frivo- 


lous reaſons, the fallacy of which tho 


Columbus plainly ſaw, he diſguifed his 


ſentiments, rather than run any riſque 
| of prejudicing the common cauſe, by 


giving riſe to a dangerous diſſenſion; 
for, almoſt all the people engaged in 
this expedition were either relations or 
townſmen of Pinzon. 5 

He had ſailed to a river fifteen 
leagues to the eaſt ward of the Nativity, 
where he ſpent ſixteen days in barter- 


ing with the natives for gold, of which 
he had obtained a large quantity, and 


diſtributed one half among the crew, 
in order to acquire popularity, as well 
as their conſent to keep what remained 
for his own ule ; ſo that he carefully 
concealed his ſacceſs from the know- 
ledge of the admiral. After this tranſ- 
action, he anchored at Monte Chriſto, 
a round hill like a pavilion, about 
eighteen leagues eaſt of Cape Santo 
but, the weather not permitting him to 
proceed, he went in his boat up a river 
to the ſouth-weſt of the mount, and 
diſcovering ſome ſigns of gold duſt in 
the ſand, called it the river of gold, 


being ſeventeen leagues to the eaſtward 


of the Nativity. 

On Sunday, January 13th, being near 
Cape Enamorado, the admiral ſent his 
boat aſhore, where there ſtood ſoine In- 
dians with fierce countenances, armed 
with bows and arrows, making a ſhew 
of oppoſition, tho' they ſeemed to be in 
great conſteraation. However, by the 
mediation of the Salvador linguiſt, they 
were brought to a kind of conference, 
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and one of them venturing to go on 
board of the admiral, appeared ſo fe- 
rocious, both in his ſpeech and aſpect, 
which was ſmutted with charcoal, that 
the Spaniards concluded he was one of 
the Carribbe canibals, and that the bay 
parted this place from Hiſpaniola : but, 
when the admiral inquired about the 
country of the Carribees, he pointed 
with his finger to an iſland farther eaſt, 
and gave him to underſtand that there 
was another near it, wholly inhabited 
by women with whom the Carribees 
converſed at a certain ſeaſon of the 

year, and carried off all the male chil. 
dren that ſprung from their embraces. 
Having anſwered all theſe interrogati- 
ons, partly by ſigns and partly by means 
of the Indian interpreter, he was en- 
tertained with victuals, and ſet aſhore, 
with prelents of glaſs beads and bits of 
re4 and green cloth, that he might per- 
ſuade his countrymen to bring down 
gold to barter, At the place where he 
was landed, there was a ſort of ambuſ- 
cade of fifty men with long hair, a- 
dorned with plumes of parrots feathers ; 
who being armed with bows and arrows, 


and great cudgels in lieu of ſwords, re- 


fuſed to carry on any trade with the 
Spaniards, notwithſtanding the exhor- 
tations of their friends, but, on the 
contrary treated them with ſcorn, and 
even began to commit hoſtilities. The 
Chriſtians, who were but ſeven in all, 


ſeeing them advance with fury in their 


looks, met them half way, and charging 
them with great intrepidity, cut one 
with a ſword on the buttock, and ſhot 
another with an arrow in the breaſt, to 
the terror and diſcomfiture of the whole 
party, who forthwith turned their backs 
and fled, leaving their bows and arrows 
on the ſpot ; and many of them would 
certainly have been killed, had not the 
pilot of the caraval interpoſed in their 
behalf. The admiral was not diſpleaſed 
at this ſkirmiſh, which he thought would 
inſpire the Indians with ſuch high no- 
tions of the valour of the chriſtians, as 
would hinder them from making any 
attempts to the prejudice of the ſettle - 
ment at the Nativity: tor, he did not 

| doubt 


laſt land they ſaw. 
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doubt that all the inhabitants of the iſ- 
land would ſoon hear, how ſeven Spa- 
niards had attacked, and routed above 
fifty of their moſt warlike natives. 

Their bows were of yew, and very 
near as large as thole uſed in France 
and England, and the arrows made of 
ſmall ſtrait ſolid twigs, about a yard in 
length, armed with fiſh-bone ſmeared 
with poilon 3 ; ſo that the admiral gave 
to this gulph, which the Indians called 
Samana, the name of Golio de Flechas, 
that is, the gulph of Arrows, Here 
they ſaw abundance of fine cotton, and 
axi, which is a very pungent kind of 
pepper, much in requeſt among the 
natives; and on the ſhore grew a vaſt 
quantity of thoſe weeds they had ſeen 
floating in the ſea, during their paſlage 
from the Canaries, 

On Wedneſday, January 6th, both 
caravals being in a leaky condition, the 
admiral (et ſail for Spain from the gulph 
of Samana, and Cape St. Elmo was the 
When they had 
run about forty leagues to thenorth-eaſt, 
the ſea ſeemed to be covered with ſmall 
tunny fiſhes, abundance of which they 
faw for two or three days ſucceſſively, to- 


gether with great numbers of ſea fowl. 


Continuing their courſe with a fair wind, 
they made ſo much way, that on the 
gth day of February, in the opinion of 
the pilots, they were ſouth of the iſlands 
Azores; but by the admiral's account 
they were ſhort of them about 150 
leagues; and he was in the right: for, 
they ſtill ſaw abundance of thoſe weeds 
which they had not diſcovered in their 
pallage to the weſtward of Ferro. 
Atter having hitherto enjoyed a fa. 
vourable gale, the wind began to riſe, 
and the ſea to run mountains high; and 


they were overtaken by ſuch a tempeſt 


on the 14th of February, that they 
could not work their vellels, which were 
toſſed about at the incrcy of the ſtorm. 


The caraval Pinta being incapable of 


failing upon a wind, ran away due north 


before it, and in the night loſt fight of 


the admiral, who ſteered north eaſt, in 
order to tetch the coaſt of Spain. In 
conſequence of this ſeparation, the com- 
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pany of each caraval concluded that 
the other had periſhed, and betaking 
themſelves to acts of devotion, it fell 


to the admiral's lot to go a pilgrimage 


for the whole crew to our lady of Gua- 


daloupe : one of the ſeamen was deſtin- 


ed to go to Loretto, and another to 
watch a whole night at St. Olave of Mo- 


guer: in a word, the fury of the wind 


and ſea ſtill increaſing, the whole com- 
pany joined in a vow to walk barefoot 
and in their ſhirts to ſome church dedi— 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin, upon the 
firſt land that ſhould receive them. Their 
ſituation was rendered {till more deplo- 
rable by the ſcarcity of proviſion, and 
the want of ballaſt, by which the ſhip 
was in danger of being overſet. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the admiral 
ordered his casks to be filled with ſea- 
water, and that his diſcovery might 
have ſome chance of being known, 
whatever might be the fate of him and 
his people, he wrote a brief account of 


it upon two skins of parchment, which 


he wrapped in oil-cloths, covered with 
wax, and put into ſeparate casks, which 
he threw into the ſea after their bungs 
were well ſecured, hoping that one or 
other might be taken up by ſome Eu- 
ropean veſſel. 

Before this ſtorm had in the leaſt a- 
bated, on Friday the 15th of Febrary, 
at break of day, one of the ſailors from 
the round top diſcovered land to the 
eaſt-north-eaſt, which the pilot judged 
to be the rocks of Liſbon, tho' the ad- 
mira] ſuppoſed it to be one of the Azo- 
res; but the weather being unruly and 
the wind blowing off fhore, they dit- 
covered another, which proved to be 
St. Mary, where they made ſhift to an- 
chor on Monday, tho' not without great 
labour and difficulty, the admiral being 
lame of both legs, in conſequence of the 
fatigue he had undergone. The inha- 
bitants of this iſland who came on board 
with ſome treſh proviſions, and many 
compliments from the governor, who 
lived at the town which was at a great 


diſtance, were amazed at the ſuccels of 


the expedition, and ſeemed to rejoice at 
the diicovery of Columbus. They were 
| | | UKke- 
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Iikewiſe ſurpriſed to ſee he had outlived 
the ſtorm, which, according to their ac- 
count, had laſted fifteen days without 
intermiſſion; and as they ſaid, there 
was in the neighbourhood an hermitage 
dedicatcd to the Bleſſed Virgin, the ad- 


eſpecially as the people and governor ex- 
prefled ſuch affection, and belonged to 
a prince in amity with their Caſtillian 
majeſties. 
He therefore ſent his caraval's boat 
aſhore, with one half of the company, 
co fulfil this penance, with orders to 
return immediately, that the reſt might 
3 ſacceed them in the ſame ſort of deverion; 
but, they had no ſooner undreſſed them- 
ſelves and began their proceſſion, than 
they were attacked and made priſoners 
by the governor, and a number of peo- 
ple who had lain in ambuſh for that 
purpoſe, Columbus having waited in 


return of the boat, began to ſuſpect 
= toul play, and as he could not, where 
he lay, diſcover the hermitage, he ſail- 
eld round a point from whence he could 
lee it, and perceived a good many Por- 


the boat, with intent, as he ſuppoſed, 
to attack the caraval. He therefore or- 
dered his men to be upon their guard, 
and was not without hope that the com- 
mander would gome on board, in which 
| cale he would have detained him as an 
= boitage ; but as the Portugueſe would 
not advance beyond a certain diſtance, 
the admiral demanded their reaſon for 


men, who had gone aſhore upon the 
faith of a ſafe conduct, and gave him 
to underſtand the king of Portugal 
Z would certainly be offended at ſuch be- 
I haviour to the ſubjects of their Catho- 
lic majeſties, with whom he was in al- 
liance. To this remonſtrance the For- 
tugueze captain anſwered, that what 
they had done was by the exprels order 
ot the king; ſo that Columbus ima- 
= gining there was a breach between the 
o crowns, called all his people to bear 


Tc 
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miral and crew reſolved to perform 
their vow by walking thither barefoot, 


vain, from day-break till noon, for the 


tugueſe on horſeback alight and enter 


2 committing ſuch an outrage upon his 


"itnels to what they had heard, and di- 
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recting his diſcourſe to the Portugueze, 
ſwore he would never quit the caraval,un- 
til he ſhould have taken a hundred Portu- 
guere, and deſtroyed the whole iſland, 
Mean while he returned to the port he 
had left, but next day the wind increa- 
ſing, and his riding being unſafe, he 
loſt his anchors, and was obliged to 
ſtand out to ſ-a towards the iſland of 
St. Michael, though not without being 
expoſed to great danger, having but 
three ſeamen left, the reſt being boys, 

Indians and landmen, who underſtood 
nothing of ſea-affairs. Next day, the 
weather being mild, he endeavoured to 
recover the iſland of St. Mary, which 
he reached on Thurſday the 21ift, in 
the aiternoon ; and ſoon after his arri- 
val, the boat came off with five men 
and a notary, who upon proper ſecurity 
went on board, and defired to know, in 
the governor's name, from whence the 
ſhip came, and whether or not the ad- 


5 had the king of Spain's commiſſi- 


Being ſatisfied in theſe particulars, 
5 went aſhore, and releaſed the Spa- 
niards, who had been informed that 
the king of Portugal had ſent orders to 
all his governors, to ſecure, if poſlible, 
the perſon of the admiral ; and that, as 
this ſcheme did not ſucceed, they had 
diſmiſſed the prifoners whom they had 
taken, 

Columbus having recovered all his 
men, departed from the iſland of Saint 
Mary on Sunday the 24th of February, 
being in great want of wood and ballaſt, 
though the wind was favourable. On 
the 3d of March they were expoſed to 
another tempeſt, attended with lightning 
and thunder, during which their fails 


were ſplit, and they vowed another 


pilzrimage to our lady de Cinta at Guel- 
va: they now ran under their bare poles 
through a terrible ſea, and had well 
nigh been loſt on the rock of Liſbon, 
which they accideatally diſcovered at 
midnight: this they weathered with 


great difficulty; and next day being 


obliged to come to an anchor in the ri— 
ver Tagm, the admiral ſent away an 
expreſs to their Catholic majeſties with 
the news ot his arrival; aud another 

| to 


upon the town. 
deed, after my connection with theſe 
people, I found an equal defect in my 
pocket and my health; and after five 
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to the king of Portugal, asking leave 
to anchor before the city, as he did not 
think himſelf fafein his preſent ſituation, 


[To be continued in our next. 


From the Couxr Macazing. 
The Reformed Rake. P 
AM the ſon of a wealthy baronet 
in the county of L—, and at the 
age of ſixteen was ſent from the care of 
a private tutor in the country to finiſh 
my education at Weſtminſter. I had 


hardly eſcaped from the watchful eyes 
of my father and maſter in the coun- 


try, but, exulting in my new acquired 
liberty, I began to roam in ſearch of 


pleaſures (as I then thought them) 
which London affords in greater num- 
ber and variety than any other place in 
the univerſe. I had not been a year at 
Weſtminſter before I was known to all 
the brothel-keepers about the Garden, 
and was familiar with moſt of the girls 
In a few weeks, in- 


years ſpent among the loweſt and vileſt 
of mankind, I found my conſtitution 
ſo much impaired, that I was obliged to 


decline my connections from mere ina- 


bility to purſue them. Now it was that 
I turned my thoughts towards the ma- 
trimonial ſtate z and having paid my 


addreſſes to a young lady of a conſider- 


able family and fortune, I was thought 
by her relations to be a ſuitable match 
for her; I communicated the affair to 
my father, received his permiſſion, and 
in a few weeks was united to one of the 
moſt amiable women upon earth. But, 


alas! I am unworthy of her; and 


though, ſince my marriage, I have ne- 
ver injured her in thought, word, or 
deed, yet I had before incapacitated my- 
ſelf from making her a good huſband, 
and I live a melancholy proof of the 


falſity of the common proverb, that 


A reformed rad makes the beſt huſvand, 


highly deſerving of his admiration and 


by them in nature. 


in a very powertul and effectual man- 


of ſix hundred pounds is faſtened to a 


great obelisk of the Vatican to be erect- 


nother light, are alſo attended with very 


KOOKS HOOK 
From the Univazr$AL Macazine, 


Inquiry into the ſurpriſing Efects of in- 
ſenſible Corpuſcles. 

HE reſearch of imperceptible 
| elements preſents to the natural 
liſt a multiplicity of ſubjects which are 
attention. Every thing is performed 
It is vapours that 
form meteors ; it is inſenſible corpuſcles | 
that are inſtrumental in producing the 
moſt perfect mechaniſm of nature; and 
indeed we ſind them performing the dif. 
ferent functions of levers, pullies, wheels, 
wedges, ſcrews, ſprings ; and all this 


ner. A little water is ſufficient for rai- 
ſing the greateſt weights. If a weight 


beam by a well tended rope, and this 
rope is ſprinkled with water, it will be 
ſeen that theſe humid corpuſcles, by in- 
ſinuating themſelves into the rope, will 
either oreak it, or raiſe the weight of Þ 
ſix hundred pounds from off the ground. 
When Sixtus Quintus had ordered the 


ed, Fontana, the famous architect, not 
having toreſeen that the weight of a 
maſs, of a million, ſix thouſand, and 
forty-eight pounds, would lengthen the 
cables, muſt have failed in his enter- 
priſe, were 1t not for an unknown voice 
that cried out, Wet the cables. Which 
having been quickly done, they became 
thorter, and bore up the prodigious obe- 
liſh on its baſe. Sturmius propoſed rai- 
ſing a millſtone by only blowing under it. 

Inſenſible corpuſcles, conſidered in a- 


ſurpriſing effects. A grain of musk, 
formed in the bladder of a ſpecies of 
goat, without ſcarce loſing any thing of 
its ſubſtance, exhales, for ſeveral years 


together, an odour capable of weaken- A 


ing at a certain diſtance, ſtopping, ſtu- | 
pitying, and rendering immoveable very 
ſtrong ſerpents. 

A ſword-blade, that is well tempered 
and poliſhed, is a very ſolid, _— 
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and cloſe body ; yet the corpuſcles, de- 
tached from the blood of an animal, 

open a paſſage for themſelves through 
its pores, make a lodgment therein, and 
remain there for a very conſiderable 
time. Nothing but fire can make thoſe 
particles of blood evaporate. For, it 
the ſword is held over burning coals, a 
humidity, reſembling the ſtain the breath 
makes on a looking glaſs, is ſeen to come 
out on the oppoſite ſide of the blade. 
This experiment teaches ſurgeons to 
know the depth of a wound without 
probing it, this ebullition being only 
found on the part of the iword that en- 
tered the body. 

The force of corpuſcles appears evi- 
dent in the effects of gunpowder, When 
it catches fire, the inſenſible corpuſcles, 
extremely agitated, communicate their 
motion to the acid ſalts of the ſulphur, 


the volatile, long, and ſtiff parts of the 


ſalt-petre, and the groſs bodies of the 
charcoal. This matter of ſulphur, ſalt- 
petre, charcoal, and air, diſengaged, 
ſeparated, and drawn aſunder, by the 
rapid agitation of the ſubtile corpuſ- 
cles, is carried off with the ſame rapid1- 
ty as the corpulcles themſelves, and 
overthrows whatever oppolesits violence. 
The ſubtile corpuſcles, that paſſed freely 
through the bodies of the powder, not 
finding the paſſages ſufficiently open for 
the groſs parts they carried along with 
them, break and throw at a conſidera— 
ble diſtance whatever oppoſes their pro- 
digious velocity, in making an effort 
by the weakeſt place, and leaſt capable 
of reſiſtance, Thus it is that the waters, 
which flow under a bridge, do not en— 
damage it on account of the Imallneſs and 
fluidity of their parts : but the bridge is 
in danger of being thrown down, it 
thole waters carry along with them 
beams, pieces of ice, aud other ſolid 
bodies, which, by not finding a free 
paſſage, are driven againſt the bridge, 
with as much motion and force as the 
waters have. In general the force of 


agents is increaſed by the reſiſtance that 
makes more parts and brings act at once. 
If it be true that the ſtate of the vine 


has an influence over wines tranſported 
Vor. III. 
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into diſtant countries and for à long 
time; that the wines, for example, 
tranſported into England from the Ca- 
naries, France, and Spain, ſuffer ſome 
agitation and fermentation, when the 
vine is in bloom; it is, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſcarce credible that corpuſcles come 
from the Canaries, France and Spain, 
to ſeek each very diſtinctly their hog- 
ſhead of wine, as Sir Kenelm Digby. 
ſeems to perſuade us they do. This 


ſeems ſtrange, yet is much more ſup- 


portable than tlioſę inſtincts, or thoſe na- 
tural amours, which ſome attribute to 
bodies to explain whatever they fancy. 
This phenomenon, however, ſhould 

not. appear very embarraſſing to a na- 
turaliſt. In the time of the vine's bes 
ginning to be in bloom, there is a cer- 
tain efferveſcence iu the air, which 
cauſes, at the ſame time, the fermenta- 
tion of the wine in the veſſel, and the 
fermentation of the ſap in the filtres of 
the vine, This efferveſcence of the air 
is the more probable, being then very 
ſenſible to ourſelves, by its mild and 
tepid ſtate, It is the ſame phyſical 


cauſe, which occaſions ſalted wild boar's 


fleſh to change its taſte and colour, in 


the rutting time of thoſe animals. 


If we admitted Sir Kenelm Digby's 
explanation, we might alſo ſeriouſly 
believe what is related in the Memoirs 
of 'Trevoux [December 1730] by way 
of pleaſantry, that a man, with an ex- 
cellent microſcope, perceived how the 
fire ſeparated all the parts of the ſuel 
on which it acted, and darted them a» 
gainſt a fillet of veal roaſting on a ſpit, 
making inciſions into all the parts, whereof 
{ome were converted into gravy, and o- 
thers turned into a delicate vapour, which 
filled the kitchen, aud pleaſaatry twich- 
ed the olfactory nerves. Going out of 
town, ſays this perſon, we ſaw in the 
fields a hare that was hunting ; he skip- 
ped along within ten paces of us, and, 
looking at him with the microſcope, he 
ſeemed to me as a firebrand leaving af- 
ter it a thick ſmoke. In a party at ten- 
nis, I felt an inclination for one of the 
players, and an averſion tot the other 
and the © nucrolcope ſhewed me that the 
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corpuſcles, tranſpired by him for whom 
1 had conceived an inclination, hooked 
and linked with thoſe that I tranſpired 


myſelt z which was quite the reverſe in 
2 regard to the other: the author of this 


article, in the Memoirs of Trevoux, 
adds from Horace, 


Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici 


Friends ! could ye ſee all this, and keep 


C from laughing? 
NIN Ny NN NN Nx 
From the UxIVERSAL MaAGAINE. 


As the Seaſon has for ſome Time paſt been 


uncommonly moiſt and whet, the fol- 


lowing Diſſertation on Rain may be aeg 


agreeable to a good many of our Readers. 


| a crude vapour of the earth, but 
more eſpecially of the ſea, drawn up 
from thence by the attractive power of 
the ſun, or carried towards the ſun by 


impulſion, and wafted by the winds into 
the aerial region, by which ſublimation 


and rarefaction, and the virtual quali- 


ties of the ſun and air, it is formed into 


clouds. | | 

The crudities are diſpelled, and theſe 
clouds are ſuſpended, and hang in the 
air; and, though it may be thought 
impoſſible that they ſhould be fo ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, by reaſon of their great 
weight and preſſure, yet it will not ap- 
pear ſo on conſideration, | 
When theſe vapous are thus drawn 
up to any conſiderable height by the 
ſtrength of the air which is underneath 
them, and which ſtill grows greater and 
greater, and, by its motion, undulat- 
ing this and that way, they riſe gradu- 
ally through the air. 

This is demonſtrable by paper kites, 
which, after they are raiſed to about 60 
teet high, riſe eaſier, and with greater 
ſwiftneſs; and the higher, ſtill the bet- 
ter and ſtronger they fly. 

Theſe vapours, being thus arrived 
into the middle region of the air, are 
ſoon aggregated and condenſed into 
bodies and clouds. And, though blown 
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AIN is generally accounted to be 


_ Theſe veſiculz, being ſpecifically light- 


here and there, they are ſtill ſuſpended, 
till they are releaſed from their impri- 
ſonment by the genial diſpoſition of the 
ſun, or by the natural warmth, humi- 


dity and rarefaction of the air. 


It 18 not to be doubted, but that the 


rain drops out of the clouds, becauſe 


we do not find it rain, but where clouds 


are to be ſeen ; and by how much the 


fairer the weather is, the ſeldomer it rains, 

Rain is a very frequent and uſeful me- 
teor, deſcending from above in form of 
drops of water; and it ſeems to differ 
from dew only in this, that dew falls at 
ſome particular times, and in very ſmall 
drops, ſo as to be ſeen when it is down, 
but is ſcarce perceptible while falling; 
whereas rain is groſſer, and falls at any 


Rain is apparently a precipitated 
cloud, as clouds are nothing but vapours 
raiſed from moiſture, waters, &c. and 
vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe 
but little bubbles, or veſiculz, detach- 
ed from the waters by the power of the 
ſolar or ſabterraneous heat, or both, 


er than the atmoſphere, are buoyed up 
thereby till they arrive at a region where 
the air is a juſt balance with them; and 
here they float, till by ſome new agent 
they are converted into clouds, and | 
thence into either rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, | 
or the like. But the agent in this for- 
mation of clouds, &c. is a little contro- 
verted : the generality will have it to be 
the cold, which, conſtantly occupying 
the ſuperior regions of the air, chills 
and condenſes the veſiculæ at their ar- 
rival from a warmer quarter, congre- 
gates, and occaſions ſeveral of them to 
coaleſce into little maſſes ; by this means, 
their quantity of matter increaſing in a 
greater proportion than their ſurface, 
they become an over-load to the lighter 
air, and deſcend into rain. | 
The coldneſs of the air may cauſe the 
particles of the clouds to loſe their mo- 
tions, and become leſs able to reſiſt the 
gravity of the incumbent air, and con- | 
ſequently to yield to its preſſure and fall 
to the ground, The wind may collect 
the vapours in ſuch abundance, as firk 
| to 
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to Fa very thick clouds, and then to 
ſqueeze thoſe clouds together, till the 
watery particles make drops too big to 
hang in the air, But the grand cauſe, 
according to M. Rohault, is fill behind; 
he conceives it to be the heat of the air, 
which, after continuing tor ſome time 
near the earth, is, at length, carried 
up on high by a wind, and there, thaw- 
ing the frozen villi, or flocks of the half 
frozen veſiculz, reduces them intodrops, 
which, coaleſcing, deſcend, and have 
their diſſolution perfected in their pro- 
greſs through the lower and warmer 
ſtages of the atmoſphere. 

M. Le Clerc and others aſcribe this 
deſcent of the clouds rather to an alte- 
ration of the atmoſphere than of the ve- 
ſiculæ, and ſuppoſe it to proceed from a 
diminution of the ſpring or elaſtic force 
of the air. This elaſticity, which de- 
pends chiefly or wholly upon the dry 
terrene exhalations being weakened, the 
atmoſphere ſinks under its burden, and 


the clouds fall upon the common prin- 


ciple of precipitation. Now the little 
veſiculæ, by any, or all of theſe means, 
being once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt 
therein, notwithſtanding the increaſe of 
reſiſtance they every moment meet with 
in their progreſs through ſtill denſer 
parts of the atmoſphere. For, as they all 
tend towards the ſame point, the center 
of the earth, the farther they fall, the 
more coalitions will they make ; and 
the more coalitions, the more matter 
will there be under the ſame ſurface, the 
ſurface not only increaſing as the ſquares, 
but the ſolidity as the cubes ; and the 
more matter under the ſame ſurface, 


the lels friction or reſiſtance there will 


be to the ſame matter. Thus, it the 
cold, wind, &c, happen to act early 
enough to precipitate the veſiculz, before 
they arrive at any conſiderable height, 
the coalitions being few in ſo ſhort a de- 
ſcent, the drops will be proportionably 
ſmall, and thus is formed what we call 
dew. If the vapours prove more copi- 
ous, and riſe a little higher, we have a 
miſt or fog. A little higher ſtill, and 
they produce a ſmall rain. If they nei- 
ther meet with cold nor wind enough to 


the foundation of rain, by which means 


and fo, being elevated above others in 


this manner : 


condenſe or diſſipate them, they form a 
heavy, thick, dark ſky, which laſts 
ſometimes ſeveral days or weeks, 

Hence we may account for many of 
the phenomena of the weather, as why 
a coid is always a wet ſummer, and a 
warm a dry one, becauſe the principle 
of pr ecipitation is had in the one caſe, 
and wanting in the other: why we have 
commonly moſt rain about the equinoxes, 
becauſe the vapours ariſe more plenti- 
fully than ordinary in the ſpring, as the 
earth becomes looſened from the brumal 
conſtipations, and becauſe, as the ſun 
recedes from us in autumn, the cold in- 
creaſing the vapours that had lingered 
above during the ſummer heats, are now 
diſpatched down: why a ſettled, thick, 
cloſe ſky ſeldom ever rains, till it has been 
firſt cleared, becauſe the equally confuſ- 
ed vapours muſt firſt be condenſed and 
congrezated into ſeparate clouds to lay 


the reſt of the face of the heaven is left 
open, and pervious to the rays. of the 
ſun, &c. 

M. Le Clerc obſerves, that all winds 
do not produce rains, but only ſuch as 
collect a great quantity of vapours. 
'Thus, in Holland, weſt winds are rainy 
becauſe they come from the ocean, and 
blow up the vapours; eaſt winds blow 
clear, becauſe they come over valt tracts 
of land ; north winds are rainy, becauſe 
they come from the ſea, but not ſo rainy 
as the weſt, becauſe the cold north does 
not yield ſuch a quantity of vapours as 
the kinder climate of the Britannig 
ocean ; ſouth winds bring rain too, for 
that they, conſiſting of vapours raiſed 
by the heat of the ſun 1n a hot quarter, 


the air, ſeem to lie upon our clouds, 
and preſs them down towards the earth. 

Again; rain may be produced after 
if the vapours riſe in fa 
great abundance, as to reach and mingle 
with the clouds above them, then they 
cauſe rain in very large drops; and this 
may happen in ſtill, ſultry weather, for 
then the clouds which are over our heads, 
have no ſenſible motion, and, in the mean 
time, the heat fills the air with vapours, 
M2 which, 
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Which, joining with the clouds, and fo 


being ſtopped in their progrefs, open a 


paſſage for the ſtores in the clouds to de- 
ſcend upon the earth. 

Sometimes alſo the warm wind thaws 
the clouds into drops, as we fee ſnow 
diſſolved by heat; now, by how much 


the thicker and ſooner any ſuch cloud 


was gathered, the larger are the drops 
that come from it, becauſe a greater ſtore 
of vapours was condenſed there, Hence 
it is that, in ſummer time, we have 


| ſudden ſhowers of rain in Ro large 


drops. 


It ought alſo to be FSR Tin that, 
in thoſe countries which lie between the 


tropics, where they have the ſun verti- 


cal, the rain pours down for ſeveral 
weeks together, more like pailfuls than 
And it is very probable that 
this is the cauſe, as, at that time, the 


ſun draws up abundance of vapours, 
and rarefies them extremely, ſo that 


they are elevated as high as poſſible, and 
then are precipitated at once, being too 


copious and heavy to hang in the air; 
and, beſides, there may ſometimes be a 
concurrence of neighbouring vapours 


which will be ready to croud into that 


part in the air, which is moſt rarefied 


by the heat of the ſun meeting with the 


vapours, which are raiſed in that place, 
and produce very great clouds and rain. 

In rain, there are two diſtin& pro- 
perties or ſpecies; the one ſerves for 
the diſſolution of the ſalts of the earth; 


the other is a terreſtrial matter it meets 


with in its ſublimation, which may, 


with ſome propriety, be called either 
ſalt or nitre : 
the buſineſs of vegetation. 


both theſe are uſeful in 


Rain is operative in diſſolving the 
ſalts that are in the earth, and cools 


and bathes the cortex or ſkin of all ve- 
getables, and, by a ſort of relaxation, 


caules the ſap to paſs up more freely, 

and, by that means, to grow and ſhoot 
the better, 

Thele toggy, humid vapours, ariſing 


out of the ground, &c. of which rain 


is formed, would inevitably ſtagnate, 
and poiſon the whole face of the earth, 
were they not ſubiimated by the air, 


and drawn up by the aſſiſtance of the 
fun, into the upper regions; but being 
there rarefied, they are made of ſecond 
uſe in vegetation. 

As to the quantity of r rain that falls, 
its proportion in ſeveral places at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame place at ſe- 
veral times, we have ſtore of obſerva- 
tions and journals, in the Memoirs of 
the French Academy, the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, &. Upon meaſuring 
then the rain falling yearly, its depth, 


at a medium, is found as follows: 


At Townley in Lancaſhire, obſerved 
by Mr. Townley —42 : inches. Upmin- 
ſter in Eſſex, by Mr. Derham, 191. 
Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Scheut- 
zer, 32. Pila, in Italy, by Dr. Tilli, 
434 · Paris in France, by M. de la 
Hire, 19 Liſle in Flanders, by M. de 
Vaubin, 24. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent 
treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, tells us, 
that the quantity of rain and dew that 
falls in a year is, at a medium, 22 
inches ; and that the quantity of the 

earth's evaporation in a year is, at leaſt, 
9 ＋ inches, ſince that is the rate at 
which it evaporates in a ſummer's day; 
from which 9 +2 inches is to be deduct- 
ed 3.39 inches, for circulating daily 
dew ; there remains 6.2 inches, which 6,2 
Inches deducted from the quantity of 


rain which falls in a year, there remains 


at leaſt 16 inches depth to repleniſh the 
earth with moiſture for vegetation, and 
to ſupply ſprings and rivers. | 
Hence we find that 22 inches depth 
of rain, in a year, is ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of nature in ſuch flat coun- 
tries, as is that about Teddington near 
Hampton-Court ; but in the hill-coun- 


tries, as in Lancaſhire, there falls 42 


inches depth of rain water ; from which 
deducting 7 inches for evaporation, there 
remains 35 inches depth of water, be- 
ſides great ſupplies from much more 
plentiful dews thanfall in plain countries. 

Which vaſt ſtores ſeem ſo abundantly 
ſufficient to anſwer the great quantity of 
water which is conveyed away by ſprings 
and rivers from thoſe hills, that we 


need not have recourſe for ſupplies to 


the 


N 
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the great abyſs, whoſe ſurſace, at high 
water, is ſurmounted, ſome hundreds 
of feet, by ordinary hills, and ſome 
thouſands of feet by thoſe vaſt hills, 


from whence the longeſt and greateſt 


F rivers take their riſe, | 
It is generally obſerved that an open 
and warm winter, as the preſent, por- 
| tends a hot and dry ſummer ; for the 
vapours diſperſe into the winter ſhow - 
ers; whereas cold and froſt keep them 
in, and tranſport them into the late 
ipring and ſummer following. | 
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Extras from Book I. of the Duelliſts; 
a Poem By C. Churchill. 


The apparent Deſign of this Poem is 
to laſh three or four Perſon for their 
Animoſity to the Puet's Friend Mr, 
Wilkes. The Subje of the Poem 

is a Conſpiracy of three People 
againſt that Gentleman, 4 which 
the late famous Duel is the Conſe» 
quence, The Poct interſpirſes ſeve- 


ral genteel Compliments to his Patriot 


Friend. | | 
The firſt Book of which we here give 
an Extract, opens with a very 
poetical Deſcription of the Hour 
_ avhen the Conſpirators met, 
HE clock ſtruct twelve, o'er 
half the globe, | 
Darkneſs had ſpread her pitchy robe ; 
Morpheus, his feet with velvet ſhod, 
Treading as if in fear he trod, 
Gentle as dews at even- tide, 
& Diftill'd his poppies far and wide. 


| Ambition, who, when waking,dreams 
of mighty but phantaſtic ſchemes, 
Who when aſleep, ne'er knows that reſt 
With which the humbler ſoul is bleſs'd, 
Was building caſtles in the air, 
Coodly to look upon and fair, 
But on a bad foundation laid, 
Doom'd at return of morn to fade. 
Pale Study, by the taper's light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 
at reading, but, with o'ercharg d head, 
WRemember'd nothing that he read, 
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Lay Health, a coarle but comely bride, 


Is drawn againſt thy neighbour's life, 


F'en like a garment, who with oaths 


85 
Starving midſt plenty, with a face 
Which might the Court of Famine grace, 
Ragged, and filthy to behold, | 
Grey Av'rice nodded o'er his gold, 


Jealouſy his quick eye half cloſs'd, 
With watchings worn, reluctant doz'd, 
And, mean diſtruſt not quite torgot, _ 
Slumber'd as if he ſlumber'd not. 


Stretch'd at his length, on the bare 
„ | 
His hardy offspring ſleeping round, 

Snor'd reſtleſs Labour ; by his ſide 


Virtue, without the doctor's aid, 
In the ſoft arms of ſleep was laid. 
Whilſt Vice, within the guilty breaſt, 
Could not be phyſic'd into reſt, | 


Thou bloody man! whoſe ruffian knife 


And never ſcruples to deſcend 

Into the boſom of a friend; 

Thou perjur'd wretch ! whom falſhood 
cloaths | | 


Doſt trifle, as with brokers, meant 
To ſerve thy ev'ry vile intent, 

In the day's broad and ſearching eye 
Making God witneſs to a lye, - 


Blaſpheming Heav'n and earth for pelf, & : 


And hanging friends to ſave thyſelf, --* 


Thou Noble gameſter! whole high place 


Gives too much credit to diſgrace, 
Who, with the motion of a dye, 

Doſt make a mighty iſland fly, 

The ſuins, I mean, of good French gold 
For which a mighty iſland fold ; 
Who doſt betray intelligence, 

Abuſe the deareſt confidence, 


And, private fortune to create, 


Moſt falſly play the game of State; 
Thou daring infidel ! whom pride 
And fin have drawn from Reaſon's ſide, 
Who, tearing his avengeful rod, | 
Doſt wiſh not to believe a God; 
Ye villains ! of whatever name, 
Whatever rank, to whom the claim 
Of Hell is certain, on whoſe lids 
That worm, which never dies, forbids 
Sweet ſleep to fall, come and behold, 
Whilft Envy makes your blood run cold. 
. Dark 
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Dark was the night, by fate decreed 
For the contrivance of a deed 
More black than common, which might 

make 

This land from her foundations ſhake, 
Might tear up freedom by the root, 
Deſtroy a Wilkes, and fix a Bute. 
The church-yard teem'd, and from the 


And, as their dd Jacobite tricks they were playing, 
A large fatted ox in the next field was ſtraying: 1 
Proud Sawney no ſooner beheld the valt prize, 
For ſeldom ſuch ſpectacles bleſs Scottiſh eyes; | | 
“Than Geud freends (he cry'd) let us ſeize yonder beeſt, $ 
«& And ſhare him amongſt us, he'll make a nece feaſt.” 
To a motion ſo pleaſing they all ſoon agreed, | 
They catch him, they tie him, and, when made to bleed, 
„ Stond clere, Sirs, (cry'd Sawney) tis mine to ſhere furſt, 
The heed I lay claim to for feer of the worſt:“ 
Then $***#*#** the virtuous came in for his part, 
And, what you'll think odd, ran away with the heart! 
The hide next chaſte H®***** claim'd full as pat, 
And o'er his back threw it to ſcreen him from Pratt, 
While W*** {wore his ſoul to hell-fire for the tat, 
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And here, ſcarce crawling on the earth, 
His children curſe him for their birth; 
May Liberty, beyond the grave, 
Ordain him to be ſtill a ſlave, 

Grant him what here he moſt requires, 
And damn him with his own defires 1 


But ſhould ſome villain, in ſupport 


tomb, And zeal for a deſpairing Court, © 
All fad and ſilent, t hro' the gloom, Placing in craft his confidence, 
The ghoſts of men in former times And making honour a pretence 
Whoſe public virtues were their crimes, To do a deed of deepeſt ſhame, | ; 
Indignant ftalk'd ; forrow and rage Whilſt filthy lucre is his aim; 4 
Blank'd their pale cheek; in his own age Should ſuch a wretch, with ſword. or 
The prop of freedom, Hampden there knife, 6. 
Felt after death the gen'rous care ; Contrive to practiſe 'gainſt the life ; j 
Sidney by grief from Heav'n was kept, Of one, who, honour'd thro' the land, fr 
And for his brother patriot wept. For Freedom make a glorious ſtand, ce 
All friends of Liberty, when Fate Whole chief, perhaps his only crime, ni 
Prepar'd to ſhorten Wilkes's date, Is (if plain truth at ſuch a time by 
Heav'n, deeply hurt, the heart- felt groan, May dare her ſentiments to tell) w. 
And knew that wound to be their own, That he his country loves too well; re 
Now, ſhould ſome ſlave · got villain dare May he, —but words are all to weak it 
Chains for his country to prepare, The feelings of my heart too ſpeak— al 
May he be evermore accurs'd, May he — 0 for a noble curſe it: 
Amongſt bad men be rank'd the worſt, Which might his very marrow pierce - ol 
May his broad crimes each day increaſe The general contempt engage, Wt: 
Till he can't live, nor die in peace, And be the Martin of his age. ſo 
May he be plung'd fo deep in ſhame | | in 
That 8 may'nt endure his name th 
FF 
From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZIxE. ec 
The Spoilers. A Viſion. at 
Few nights ago, as I lay on my bed, | . 
This whimſical viſion popp'd into my head. I Hh 
To walk in the meadow? methought was my lot, ; P! 
Where B“ and his party together were got. 1 * 
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To vociferous N**** the Lungs next did fall, 

They'd ſerve him to bellow in Weo—r hall. 
The legs valiant 'T*****, Forbes, M*****, and Dun, 
To kick honeſt Wilkes, ſeiz d each of them one, 

The horns to his ſkull pious G*®****##**# did nail, 
And good Parſon K ll laid hold of the tail. 
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From the Royar, Macazine. 


A Method of preſerving Potatoes from 
being deſtroyed. 

T has been diſcovered by ſome na- 
turaliſts, that fruits penetrated by 
froſt, ſuch as pears, apples, &c. re- 
ceive no injury thereby, provided the 


nitre or frofty particles are extracted, 


| by putting the fruit into cold water 
when a thaw approaches, and letting it 
remain there, a convenient time, until 
it is purged, as it were by degrees, of 
all the nitrous ſpicula, which the air by 
its activity would agitate with ſuch vi- 
olence in a thaw, as to lacerate the ſub- 
ſtance of the fruit, and reduce it to a 
ſoft pulp or liquid. The water ſeems 
in this inſtance, as a lixive to ſuck away 
| thoſe minute thorns, by ſlow degrees, 
and without offending the ſolids of the 
fruit. This experiment may be extend- 
ed to roots, and particularly to potatoes: 
and as the froſt may poſſibly ſet in 
ſtrongly this winter, the knowledge of 
this experiment may be the means of 
preſerving the ſood, and conſequently 
the lives of thouſands in a neighbouring 
kindom, where the Joſs of that root by 
froſt, in the year 1740, cauſed the great- 
eſt famine and ſickneſs known in the 
| memory of man ; but it would be high- 
hy imprudent for thoſe who have a ſtore 
of potatoes, not to guard them with 
the utmoſt care from troſt; as it is bet- 
ter to keep off an enemy, than be at the 
trouble of driving them out, 


D- 
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Account of the Ii ſect called Coya. 
N the valleys of Neyba, in South 
America, and others within the ju- 


N 80 N 
* 


riſdiction of Popayan, is a very remark- 
able inſect, particularly famous for the 


power of the ſmall quantity of venom 


it contains: this inſect, which is ſhaped 
like a ſpider, is much leſs than a bug. 
Its common name is Coya : but others 
call it Coyba : its colour is of a fiery 
red, and, like ſpiders, it is generally 
found in the corners of walls and among 
the herbage. Its venom is of ſuch a 
malignity, that on ſqueezing the inſect, 
if any happen to fall on the skin either 
of man or beaſt, it immediately pene- 


trates into the fleſh, and cauſes large 


tumours, which are ſoon ſucceeded by 
death. The only remedy hitherto known, 
is, on the firſt appearance of a ſwelling, 


to ſinge the party all over the body with _ 


the flame of ſtraw, or long graſs grow- 
ing in thoſe plains. In order to this, 
the Indians of that country lay hold of 
the patient, ſome by the feet, and o- 
thers by the hands, and with great dex- 
terity perform the operation; after which 
the perion is reckoned to be out of dan- 
ger. But it is to be obſerved, that tho 
this inſect be ſo very noxious, yet ſqueez- 
ing it betwixt the palms of the hands, 
is attended with no bad conſequence z 
from whence the plain inference is, that 
the callus uſual on the hands of moſt 
people, prevents the venom from reach- 
ing the blood Accordingly the Indian 
niuleteers, to pleaſe the curioſity of the 
patiengers, ſqueeze them betwixt the 
palms of their hands; though, unqueſ- 
tionably, ſhould a perſon of a delicate 
hand make that trial, the effects would 
be he ſame as on any other parts of the 

body | | 
Nature is equally admirable in her 
works, and in her care of them. Man 
is indusd with diſcernment, knowledge 
and oblervation, that he may avoid 
| whatever 
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whatever is hurtful to his being; and 
the irrational ſpecies receive the like no- 
tices from inſtinct, and are not leſs ob- 
ſervant than man. The people who 
travel along theſe vallies, where they 
are ſo much in danger of theſe coyas, 
according to the warning before given 
them by the Indians who attended them, 
tho' they feel ſomething ſtinging them, 
or crawling on their neck or face, are 
careful not to ſcratch the part, nor even 
ſo much as lift up their hand to it; the 
coya being of ſuch a delicate texture 
that it would immediately burſt : and as 
there is no danger whilſt they do not 
eject the humour in them, the perſon 
acquaints ſome of the company with 
what he feels, and points to the place ; 
if it be a coya it is blown away. The 
beaſts who are not capable of ſuch 
warning, are yet by inſtinct taught a 
precaution againſt the danger which 
may reſult from theſe inſects in the paſ- 
tures ; for, before they offer to touch 
the herbage, they blow on it with all 
their force, in order to diſperſe any of 
theſe pernicious vermin ; and when 
their ſmell acquaints them that they are 


near a neſt of coyas, they immediately 


leap back and run to ſome other part. 
Thus. they ſecure themſelves from the 
venom of theſe inſets; tho' ſome- 
times a mule, after all its blowing, has 
been known to take in ſome with its 
paſture ; on which, after ſwelling to a 
frightful degree, they have expired on 
the ſpot. | | 
Yours, &c. 
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A. H. 


On Elegant Writers and Examples of 
| them. 


T has been often obſerved by perſons 
of genius and learning, that no ſpe- 
cies of writing 1s more difficult than the 
epiſtolary ; and I will venture to add, 
that it is the fair part of the creation 
that excells in that province. Eaſe 
without atfectation, the politeſt expreſ- 
ſion, the happieſt art of telling news or 
trifles, the moſt engaging turns of ſen- 


_ edly, miniſters obſcurely, poets florid. 


read this collection; but one or two 


. dreſſed to the ſame Mrs. Lucy, ſhe ſays, 


timent or paſſion, are frequently found 
in letters from women who have lived 
in any ſphere above the vulgar : while, 
on the other hand, orators write affect. 


ly, learned men pedantically, and (ol. 
diers tolerably when they can ſpell. No 
perſon indeed would have his daughter 


write like Eloiſa, becauſe none would 
have his daughter feel what ſhe felt; 
yet who ever 'yrote ſo movingly, ſo forci. | 
bly to the heart? The amiable Madam 
de Sevigne is the ſtandard of eaſy, en- 8 


gaging writing: to call her the pattern 


of eloquent writing will not be thought 
an exaggeration, when I refer my rea. | 
ders to the accounts of Marſhal de Tu- 
renne: ſome little fragments of her let. 


ters, in the appendix to Ramſay's life 


of that hero, give a ſtronger picture of 
him than the hiſtorian was able to do 
If this fair 
one's epiſtles are liable to any cenſure, | 
it is for a fault in which ſhe is not like- 
ly to be often imitated, the exceſs of Þ 


in his voluminous work. 


tenderneſs for her daughter. The Eng- 


liſh reader will be ſoon convinced, that 2 
I have not flattered the productions of 
this excellent lady, by peruſing a tranſ. 


lation of her letters lately publiſhed. 


The Italians are as proud of a perſon x 


of the ſame ſex; Lucretia Gonzaga was 
ſo celebrated for the eloquence of her 
letters, and the purity of their ſtyle, 
that her very notes to her ſervants were 
collected and publiſhed. I have never 


billets I have met with, ſufficiently | 
proves, that they have done her no cred 
by publiſhing pieces never intended to 
be ſeen by any except the perſon to whom 
they were directed. In one to her foot- 
man, the Signora Gonzaga reprehend: 
him for not readily obeying dame Lucy 
her houſekeeper, and in another ad- 


« It Livia will not be obedient; turn 
up her coats and whip her till her gel 
be black and blue, and the blood runs 
down to her heels.” This doubtleb 
ſounds a little oddly in Engliſh, but ma 


be very elegant, when modulated by tie 


harmony of Italian liquids. 
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several worthy perſons have laid 
down rules for the compoſition of let- 
ters; but I fear it 18 an art which na- 
ture only can teach. I remember in 


one of thoſe books, written by a German, 
there was a ſtrict injunction not to men- 


tion yourſelf before you had introduced 


the perſon of your correſpondent; that 


is, you muſt never ute the monoſyllable 


I betore the pronoun you. The Italians 
E Have ſtated expreſſions to be uſed to dit- 
ferent ranks of men, and know exactly 
hen to ſubſcribe themſelves the devot- 


ed or the moſt devoted ſlave of the illuſ- 
trious or moſt illuſtrious perſon to whom 
they have the honour to write, It is 
true, in that country they have ſoclogged 
correſpondence with forms and civili— 
ties, that they ſeldom make ule of their 
own language, but generally write to one 
another in French. 

Among many inſtances of beautiful 
letters from ladies, and of the contrary 
from our ſex, I ſhall ſelect two, which 


are very ſingular in their kind. 


The compariſon is not indeed entire- 
ly fair; but when I mention ſome par- 
ticulars of the male author, one might 
expect a little more elegance, a little 


: better orthography, a little more deco- 


rum, and a good deal leſs abſurdity, 
than ſeem to have met in one head, 
which had ſeen ſo much of the world, 
which pretended to ſo much literature, 
and which had ſo long worn one of the 
firſt crowns in Europe. This perſon was 
the Emperor Maximilian, grandtather of 


Charles V. His reign was long, ſome- 
times ſhining, often proſperous, very 
often ignominious. His fickleneſs, pro- 


digality, and indigence, were notorious. 
The Italians call him Pochi-denari, or 
the pennyleſs; a quality not more habi- 
tual to him than his propenſity to repair 


his ſhattered fortunes by the moſt unbe- 


coming means. He ſerved under our 
Henry VIII. as a common ſoldier, at 
the ſiege of Terouenne, for a hundred 


| Crowns a day : he was bribed to the at- 


tempt againſt Piſa, and bribed to give 
it over, In ſhort, no potentate ever 
undertook to engage him in a treaty 


without firſt offering him money. Yet 
Vor. III. 
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this vagabond monarch, as if the annals 


of his reign were too glorious to be de- 
ſcribed by a female pen, or as if they 
were worthy to be deſcribed at all, took 
the pains to write his own life in Dutch 
verſe. There was another book of his 
compoſition in another way, which does 
not reflect much more luſtre on his me- 
mory than his own Dutch epic; this 
was what he called his livre rouge, and 
was a regiſter of ſeventeen mortifications 
he had received from Lewis XII. of 
France, and which he intended to re- 
venge the firſt opportunity. After a 
variety of ſhifts, breach of promiſes, 


alliances and treaties, he had nearly 


duped his vain cotemporary Henry VIII. 

with a propoſal of reſigning the empire 
to him, while he himſelf was meditating, 
what he thought an acceſſion of dignity 
even to the imperial diadem: in ſhort, 
in the latter part of his life, Maximilian 
took it into his head to canvas for the 
papal tiara. Several methods were agi- 
tated to compats this object of ambition: 
one, and not the leaſt ridiculous, was 
to pretend that the patriarchal dignity 


was included in the imperial ; and by 


virtue of that definition he really aſſum- 
ed the title of Pontifex Maximus, co- 
pying the pagan lords of Rome on his 
way to the ſovereignty of the Chriſtian 
church. Money he knew was the ſureſt 
method, but the leaſt at his command: 
it was to procure a ſupply of that ne- 


ceſſary ingredient that he wrote a letter 


to his daughter Margaret, dutcheſs 
dowager of Savoy, and governels of the 
Netherlands. The whole piece may be 
ſeen in the fourth volume of the letters 
of Lewis XII. printed at Bruſſels in the 


year 1712. It is written in very bad old 


German French, and therefore unneceſ- 
ſary to lay it before the reader; it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that his impe- 
rial majeſty acquaints his beloved daugh- 
ter, that he deſigns never to frequent 
naked women any more; but to uſe all 
his endeavours to procure the papacy, 
and then to turn prieſt, and at length be- 
come a ſaint, that his dear daughter may 
be obliged to pray to him, which he ſhall 


reckon a matter of exceeding glory. He 


N exprelles 


90 
expreſſes great want of two or three 
hundred thouſand ducats to facilitate 
the buſineſs, which he defires may be 
kept very ſecret, thu he does not doubt 
but all the world will know it in two or 
three days; and concludes with ſigning 
himſelf future hope. 

As a contraſt to this ſcrap of imperi- 
al folly, I ſhall preſent the reader with 
the other letter I mentioned. It was 
written by the lady Anne, widow of the 
earls of Dorſet and Pembroke (the lite 
of the former of whom the wrote) and 
heireſs of the great houſe of Clifford- 
Cumberland, from which, among manv 

noble reverſions, ſhe enjoyed the borough 
of Appleby. Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 
ſecretary of ſtate to Charles II. wrote 
to name a candidate to her for that bo- 
rough: the brave counteſs, with all the 
ſpirit of her anceltors, and with all the 
eloquence of independent Greece, re- 
turned this laconic anſwer. 

& have been bullied by an uſurper, 
J have been neglected by a court, but 
I will not be dictated to by a ſubject ; 
your man ſhan't ſtand. 


Anne, Dorſet, Permbrote, and Moatgo« 


mcirye 


N. B. This piece is taken 5 21m the World, 
a paper publiſhed a few years faſt, 
and is a Ari Ing prof of thr origi - 
nality of the 15 gagiue Efjays, ſince 

it 7s diredted to the Aathir of the Bri- 
tiſo Magazine. 
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The Bxperim:ntal A, or Modern Philo- 


fJopher. 
| UCLEUS takes prodigious 
N journies to dig foſſils, and fur- 
niſhes his room with enormous caſes of 
mahogany, filled with the dirt and 
lumber of ten thouſand quarries ; theſe 
every friend mutt travel over, whenever 
they wait upon Nucleus, and after three 
hours teltous attention, all the ſatisfac- 
tion or knowledge you will obtain, is 
trom the finihing ſpeech of Nucleus; 
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* Do not all theſe things prove the 
deluge ?” But ask Nucleus, this ſac 
divine, who would perſuade you the 
collections were made to ſerve the cau W 
of the Bible, what he thinks of the! 
foſſils mentioned in Lewiticus, and he 
will tell you, © I profeſs, U knew not of E 


any ſuch paſſage, pray ſhew me where 

it is; for, to tell you the truth, I neve N 
looked further into the Bible, than the 3 
hiſtory of the creation, and the flood“ 


Tis the ſame with this great geniv; | 


in electricity; he dances punch inimita. 


bly, Ipreads out a feather, and flaſhes 
his magic lightning, or knocks down x 
poor dog, to the great diverſion of al 
preſent; or opens his magic lanthorn, 
and gives you pull baker, pull devil, in 
their gaudieſt colours. He makes rib. 


bands on paper for the ladies with : | 
priſm, lets the gumea and the feather Wi 


tall in an air-pump, or ſtrikes his clock. 
work bells. His rooms are hung roll S 
with glaſſes that invert, enlarge, or di. ' 
Be? og concaves, hollows, 6d con- 
vexes. Even the pendulum of his clock- 
moves two pretty maſters at ſee-ſaw, | 


and the clock chimes often enofigh tote 


diſturb the whole neighbourhood, thong 5 
it mightily diverts its maſter. Some- 
times he will entertain the ladies with 
an enormous worm (out of his ou 


noſe) in a microſcope, or with ſome of | 


the looſe combings of his hair, or per- 


haps with the elegant dilplay of the 3 


limbs of a louſe. : 
Nucleus is very fond of every thing 


curious, and values his treaſures 5 1 


ing to their ſcarcity; ſo that the petri 


fied bone of an antediluvian would plea E | 
him better than the poſſeſſion of th: 


moſt beautitul wife in the world. 5 

It is amazing the yearly expence d 
Nucleus's experiments: the glaſs-houſsM 
will feel his death, and all the carpenter 
in the pariſh may lament his fall. | 
hundred chemical proceſſes are triel, 
and none ſucceed : an hundred ele&r-M 
cal globes are annually whirled to atom 
to move the dancing leaf gold; 


like a juggler, by letting a bullet ans 2 
a nail delcend, that the lighteſt boch 


1 
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glaſſes blown on purpoſe to deceive you, tc 
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ay break what the heavieſt could not 
each. 
Aqua fortis in Nucleus's apartments 
: Ss continually cating up his Majeſty's 
: 1 altpence; and aqua regia now and 
hen feeds upon a half guinea; while 
0 L opper-tillings and ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
{ @ra(s and ſea-ſalt, treble diſtilled vine- 
ear, ſpirit of tartar, and an hundred 
more, are dying his ivory tobacco-ftop- 
e F pers with all the colours of the rainbow. 
EZ You need not doubt but he has a ske- 
; Becton in a box, and a ſcull on a ſhelf, 
„two globes with red leather nightcaps, 
and thermometers and baromceters in a— 
a pundance. In ſhort, his houſe is one 
inge neſt of ma: ly toys and play- 


1, Wings, and he himſelt is alu ays divert 


| » himſelt among them. 
. This Nucleus is yet ſtiled a man of 
5 Winowledge, and is in truth a modern 
et þ Iphiloſopher, one who is fond of the 
* 1 means, wit hout troubling himſelf about 
1 their end and deſign; and is not unlike 
1 N the countryman, who coming toa gau— 
y fign-poſt to drink with a friend, ſtood 
. Wvithout, gaping and wondering at the 
„Duke of Cumberland's head, anal ſuf- 
t : tering his companion within to drink up 
1 all the liquor. 
e. But, after all, ſo little do they know, 
th who really ſeek knowledge, and ſo much 
Wo Weis do they, who only play with theſe 
ih i Wnatural experiments, that I think Nu- 
r- clus is very little better than king Pepin 
he in Bedlam, who is always wearing a 


raw crown; or the boy at the head of 


ne the canal, who ſhews you the reſiſtance 
4. Jof the water, by making his ſtones dive 
ri. 1 and riſe again, like ducks and drakes in 
at da pond, 
be Would Nucleus be an uſeful philoſo- 
pher, let his expences and experiments 
5 de rather turned to the improvement of 
e Jarts and ſciences, let him apply his 


co powers, and not idle them away; let him 


u blels mankind with uſeful diſcoveries, 
ed, or at leaſt diſcover where they are not 
to be expected; tor of the two philoſo- 
ni phical madneſſes which have been the 
u taſhions of the preſent and the laſt 
century, I think the old ſyſtem the moſt 
nd 1 ational, tho” it aimed at a vain chi- 
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mera, the philoſopher's ſtone; ſince by 
a continued variety of experiments 
ſomething curious and uſeful (as was 
the caſe) might be accidentally ſtruck 
upon, while the ſame ſet of trifling ex- 
periments daily repeated, can have no 
other end, than in rendering Nucleus, 
and all his imitators, under the masks 


of ſcholars and philoſophers, mere pe- 
dantical bauble- hunters, and puppet- 
ſhew men. 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM. 


On the Antiquity of the Venereal Diſeaſe. 

J is an opinion univerſally received, 
1 that we owe the veneral diſeaſe to the 
diſcovery of America, But this is a 
vulgar error, Don Sanchez, a learned 
Portugueſe phyſician, now living at Pa- 


ris, formerly firſt phyſician to the Em- 


preſs Ann of Ruſſia, publiſhed a work 
a few years apo, in which he proves, 
from authentic papers, that before Co- 
lumbus's voyage to America this diſ- 

temper was known in Europe. It is ac- 
knowledged, that it has been more tak- 
en notice of ſince the ſiege of Naples in 
1494, becauſe at that time it made 
great havock among the French who 
had criminal commerce with women 
who had been infected by the Spaniards, 
But that this diſtemper is of a much 
earlier date is evidently proved by the 
Treatiſe , Surgery wrote at Paris, by 
Lanfranc of Milan, in 1296, a very 

fair MS. in the French king's library, 

The author, in the 11th chapter of the 
third doctrine of his third tract, expreſly 

ſays, that bubo's, chancres, and ulcers, 
which appear on certain parts of the 
body, proceed ex cammixione cum ea mu- 
lierc,que cum egro talem habente morbum 


de novo coierat. Could he have expreſſ- 


ed more accurately the contagious prin- 
ciple which is communicated from one 
man to another, by the intervention of 
a third perſon ? Lantranc goes farther : 
he preſcribes a preſervative for him geez 
recedit a muliere quam habet jujpectiam 


de immunditia, Nothing, ſurely, can 
N 2. be 


_ 
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be a demonſtrative proof of the exiſtence 
of the venereal diſeaſe in Europe before 
the diſcovery of America, if theſe paſ- 
ſages be not ſo, 
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Wo the UniveRSAL Musgux. 


4 Method of extracting Freſh Water 
From Sea Water. 


UT twenty gallons of ſea water 

into a ſtill, together with fix 
- ounces of lapis infernalis, and ſix ounces 
of bones calcined to whiteneſs, and 


finely powdered ; from this quantity ff. 
teen gallons of freſh and wholeſome wa. 


ter may be extracted in two hours and 2 


half, at the expence of little more than 
a peck of coals ; this proportion of in. 
gredients will anſwer very well in theſe 
northern ſeas, but in tome parts of the 
Mediterranean or Indian ſea, where the 


water is more ſalt and bituminous, the 
quantity mult be increaſed to nine 
ounces of each ; the ſhip's boiler ſhould = 


not be uſed for this proceſs ; what re- 
mains is very noxious. 
WALTER RouLsT0s, 
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Peterſburgh, December 9. 


T is natural enough that from a 
country ſo remote as the frontiers of 


this empire towards China, one ſhould 
not always exactly know in Europe what 
paſſes there; but it is ſurpriſing that 


any body ſhould endeavour to ſupply 


this want of regular intelligence, by a 


ſeries of lies: ſuch, for inſtance, is the 


letter pretended to be written from this 
city, and inſerted in the ſupplement of 


the Utrecht Gazette of the 11th of No- 
vember, and copied by other Gazettes. 
Nor is there any better foundation for 
the news ſaid to have been brought by 


the courier ſent from hence to China in 


the month of October laſt year, than 
there 1s for giving an account of his re- 
turn, which cannot be for ſome months 
The limits between the 
two empires have been fixed above thir- 
ty years ago; and it 1s ridiculous to 


write, that both governments are labour. 


ing to regulate a thing that has been 
ſo long perfectly ſettled. The ſame cre- 
dit 1s due to the imaginary conqueſts of 


the Chineſe, as far as Selinginſk, the 


falling off of ſeveral tribes of Kalmucks 
and Tartars to fide with the Chineſe, 
and the danger with which the ſouth 
part of Siberia is threatened : mere vi- 
ſions of the ſaid Gazetteer or his cor- 
relpondent, The greateſt ſecurity and 


molt perfect tranquillity reign in thoſe 
countries : nothing ever happens there 


but ſome bickerings between the ſubjects * 


of the two ſtates, and they are always in- 


ſtantly compromiſed by commiſſaries on 
both ſides. The mines, which are falſely 
ſuppoſed to be claimed, have been for 
ages palt poſſeſſed by Ruſſia, and are 


worked now, as they have always been, | 


without the leaſt impediment or moleſ- 
tation. 


We are told, that ſome Engliſh troop: 5 


had entered Dacca (for what reaſon ue 


cannot learn) when the Nabob fled from 
his palace, which the Engliſh entered, 
and began to plunder ; information of 
which being ſent to the Nabob, he took 
an opportunity of falling upon them 
with his forces, and entirely routed 
them, cutting moſt of them to pieces; 
and being fluſhed with ſucceſs, he at- 
tacked two of the company's factories 
and took them. 

It is reported that Gen. Laurence 


has ſtopped all the forces from coming 


to England, and had ſent for Gen. 
Draper's from Manilla, in order to dra 
the forces in a body. 

It is ſaid by ſome that the Dutch 
were no ways concerned, but only the 
Nabob's troops, who were defending 
their country. | 

All the expreſſes that were diſpached 


onSaturday laſt for Holland on the above 
| | | *. 
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in the Eaſt- Indies, 


was then governed by M. Law.“ 
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account, are detained at Harwich, hav- 
ing miſted the packet boat. 
Caſhmbuzar, -{aid to be taken from us 


river Hughly, on which are Cutwa fort 
and town, and which was taken in the 
year 1757, by the admirals, Watſon 
and Pocock, and colonel Clive, It be- 
fore that belonged to the French, and 
At 
that time the Nabob, Suraja Dowla, was 
in the French intereſt; over whoſe army, 
conſiſting of 20,000 men, lord Clive 
gained a complete victory, and made 
an amazing booty. After this, Jaffier 
Ally Cawn was raiſed to be Nabob of 
that province, at the inſtance of the 
Engliſh 3 on which he agreed, that all 


the country before belonging to the 


French ſhould be the property of the 
Engliſh, and the French never be per- 
mitted to ſettle there, which has ſince 
been ratified by the late treaty of peace. 
Since the above affair happened, our 
good friends the Dutch made ſome 
claims, and three Indiamen came to 
blows with them, for their refuſing to 
deliver up five or ſix Engliſh veſſels they 
had ſeized in the above river, which has 
cauſed ſeveral memorials to pals between 
our court and the Dutch : but what was 
the iſſue, the public knoweth nor. How. 
ever, there are people who think, Jaffier 
Ally Cawn is at length become Dutch. 
Near Patna, (the other place taken 
higher up the river) on Jan. 15, 161, 


the Mogul's troops, ſaid to have conſiſt- 


ed of 80,000 men, headed by Shah 


Zadda, and ſupported by a ſmall num 


ber of French troops under M. Law, 
were totally defeated, by major John 
Carnack, at the head of 500 Europeans, 
2500 Seapoys and 22,000 black troops, 
with 12 pieces of cannon. M. Law, and 
moſt of the French were taken priſoners. 

Wedneſday, Feb. 8. There was no 
advice received yeſterday, at court, of 
the yachts with the prince and princeſs 
of Brunſwick on board, ſince they 
failed from Harwich. 

His royal highnelſs the duke of Cum- 


berland is laid up with a ſ{evere fit of 


the gout, in Groſvenor-ſquare z on 


is an iſland in the 


health. 
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which account his highneſs's levee, which 
ſhould have been this day, is deferred 
till this day ſe'ennight. | 

Laſt Saturday afternoon the ſteward 
of Mr, Wilkes arrived in townfrom Pa- 
ris, which gave occaſion to the report, 
that he himſelf was arrived; he left his 
maſter in a very fair way of — 
when he quitted France. 

It 1s confidently ſaid, that a lottery, 
attended with annuities for life, the pro- 
prietors of which are to enjoy the bene- 
fit of ſurvivorſhip, will ſoon take place, 
in imitation of the Tontines of France. 
The importation of Iriſh tallow, free 
of duty, is found to be of ſuch import- 
ance to the nation, that it is ſaid the 
ſame will be continued a further limit- 
ed time. 

It is ſaid, that a perſon who was late- 
ly an eminent merchant in this city, was 
concerned in procuring a ſhip to be 
traudulently loſt, on which account he 
has abſconded, and diligent ſearch is 
making after him, in order to bring 
him to juſtice. | 

On Saturday laſt 6040 beaver, and 
3562 deer ſkins, for Spain; 445 ditto, 
104,427 lb. of tobacco, for France; 
100 qrs. of wheat, for Portugal; 500 
ditto of wheat, and 300 ditto of oat- 
meal, for Bremen, were entered for 
exportation. 

The commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms. 
are goingtotake in anadditional number 
of warchouſes, and alſo an additional 
number of clerks, on account of the in- 
creaſe of trade, ſince the increaſe of our 
colonies by the late treaty of peace. 


Lætract of a letter received on Monday 


by Mr. Wilkes frem his Brother. 


Paris, Hetel de Saxe, Jan. 15, 1764. 
„J am too ill at preſent to be ſure. 
of any fixed time for my return, and I 
had better keep my room (as I am forc'd. 
to do) here, than on the road to Calais, 
which would be the infallible conſe- 
quence of my ſetting out, 
« [ wrote to the Speaker laſt poſt, 


and incloſed, I believe, an unexcepti- 


onable certificate of my ill ſtate of 
My eager deſire is to return to 
| m7” 
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my native country, to vindicate myſelf 
from a— charge brought again me.” 
It is confidently aſſerted, that Mir. M 


faw Mr. Wilkes at Paris, and that he 
ſays that gentleman, he believes, fully in- 
tended to return to England by the 
meeting of Parliament, but the ill ſtate 
of his wound has been the ſole cauſe 
which has prevented It. 

The executions {aid to be entered in- 
to a certain houſe in Weſtminſter on 
Saturday laſt, we hear, were removed 
that ſame night. 

Jau. 23. On Mon day an idr mation 
was laid in the Court of King's Bench 
againſt the publiſher of the North Briton 
in two volumes. 

Amſierdam, Fan. 16. Al the cattle 
of ſeven or eight villages ſituated along 
the Wahal have been drowned; many 
of the inhabitants periſhed in the waters; 
and thoſe that were able in time to get 
to the upper ſtories of the higheſt 
houſes, owe their exiſtence to the pro- 
viſions brought to them from ſome 


neighbouring towns and villages, which 


by their poſition are not liable to ſuch 
accidents. 

York, Fan. 17. The following very 
odd affair, we are iniormed, lately hap- 
pened at Horton, near Bradtord, in 
this county: a girl of about 17 years 
of age, ſervant to one Mr. Swain, 
Woolſtapler there, having been charged 
with ſtealing a guinea, left her ſervice 
privately, and was miſſing upwards 'of 
two months: during this time ſeveral 
of her maſter's. family had ſeen her up- 
on the itairs in the night-time, which 
greatly alarmed and terrified them, all 
concluding it muſt be her ſpirit or appa- 
rition. This confirmed the ſuſpicion 
that ſhe had deftroyed herſelf, and her 


maſter and father were at the expence 


of 51 and upwards in ſcarching the coal 
pits, ponds, &c. thereabouts for her 
body, but without juccets. At laſt, 
however, ſhe was found alive and above 
ground in the following manner; all 
her maſter's family being gone to church, 
except One mad and a child of {ix years 
of age, the child perceived her upon the 
ſtairs, and cried out, That's no boera' d 
(Apparition} "is cur Melly, and made 
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towards her, followed by the maid. The 
girl made what haſte ſhe could into a 
working chamber, where was a large 
parcel of wool ; but being cloſely pur- 
ſued, and not having time to hide her- 
ſelt 1n it, ſhe jumped out of a window 
tour yards high into a barn, where ſhe 
was, on her maſter's coming from church, 
found concealed in the hay- mow. Dur- 
ing all the time ſhe was miſſing ſhe had 
never been out of her maſter's houſe, 
but had concealed herſelf among the 
wool in the working chamber, and at 


nights, when all the family were aſleep, 


ſtole down ſtairs for milk and other ne- 
ceſſaries. It is very remarkable, that 
ſhe looked more healthy when found, 
than ſhe did when firſt miſſed. 
Medneſday, Feb. 1. The prince and 


' princeſs of Brunſwick went on board 


the yachts at Harwich at half paſt eleven 
on Sunday morning, with a fair wind 
and moderate weather ; and its ſuppol- 
ed their highneſſes landed in Holland on 

Monday morning. | 

We hear that a certain noble duke 
made a preſent of ſome fine hunting 
horles, and a pack of hounds, to his 
highneſs the prince of Brunſwick ; but 
as the weather was ſo very tormy and 
tempeſtuous, 1t was not thought proper 
to embark them till the ſea was become 
more calm. 

The only reaſen of the hereditary 
prince's leaving England ſo ſoon was, 
that being deſirous to remain here as a 
private gentleman, at his own expence, 
in order to viſit ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, and being told that that was 
impoſſible,and utterly incompatible with 
the uſual ceremanies on theſe occaſions, 
which required it ſhould be at the ex- 
pence of the crown, his ſerene highnels 
did not chuſe to remain longer tied to 
fuch irkſome errguetzes of ſtate. 

We hearthat the trial of John Wilkes, 
Eſq; as the ſuppoſed author of No. 45. 
of the North Brito: 1, Kc. will come on 
in the court of King's Bench, Weſt- 


minſter, beivre and Mansfield, on 
Tueſday the 14th inſtant. 
The behaviour 6f his {erene highneſs 


the hered!ti prince 0 Bi U G ick, in 


every 
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every place where he reſted, till his em- 
barkation at Harwich on Sunday laſt, 


. was ſo affable and noble, that it has 


gained him the eſteem of all ranks and 
degrees of people. 

One of the moſt affecting 8 at 
the departure of our late amiable prin- 
ceſs Auguſta, we are told, was as fol- 
lows : when her highneſs, who, had kept 
up her ſpirits ſurpriſingly, was on the 
point of taking coach, in going through 
the hall ſne found all her ſervants drawn 
up in a row, to take their laſt farewel 
of an indulgent and moſt dearly belov- 
ed miſtreſs. The ſight of them inſtant- 
iy melted her into tears, and clapping 
her handkerchief before her eyes, ſhe 
haſtened to her carriage, unable to ex- 
preſs the emotions ſhe felt in any other 
manner. 

We are informed that their bighneſſes 
left handſome ſums of money to be dil- 
tributed to the poor of moſt of the pa- 
riſhes through which they paſſed, in 
their way to Harwich. 

Its ſaid that the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick will be declared generaliſſimo 
of the Hanoverian troops. 

The duke of Brunſwick has made a 
conſiderable reduction in his troops. 


We learn from good authority, that 


the revenue of the reigning duke of 
Brunſwick, father to the excellent prince 
who ſo lately renewed the alliance be— 
tween his illuſtrious Houſe and the 
royal family of Great Britain, 1s equal 
to that of any other German prince, 


and ſuperior to moſt, amounting to no 


leſs than the ſum of one thouland pounds 


ſterling per diem. 


Venice, Fan. 6. It has been ordered 
by the ſenate, that all ſuch Levant goods, 
as are or can be ſhipped here on Engliſh 
veſſels tor England, ſhall be exempted 
from the export duties, with the reſti- 
tution of thoſe paid on importation. 

Smyrna, New. 16. That part of the 
city inhabited by the Franks, that is by 
the Europeans, which ſome months ago 
was burnt to aſhes, remains as yet a 


ruin, except two or three jimall houles 


which are rebuilt. The Europeans have 
ſollicited the porte, that the itrects may be 


this application, and ſent a ſpecial 
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rebuilt wider than they were, 

the ſale of ipirituous liquors in:y be pro- 
hibited. The court has pai i-gard to 
om- 
miliary, with full power ta do wi:ilever 
is neceſſary. in that reipect : not ith 
ſtanding which, that gentleman " PAY 
no regard to his inſtruck ons, gary 
to the promiſe made by him to the am- 
baſſadors, at his departure fro Con- 
ſtantinople, who in conſideration there- 
of made him a preſent of 20 lowen- 


dollars, which were paid him before his 


departure: to this inconveniency malt 
be added the Chicaneries of the Maho- 


metans, who are the ground landlords. 


or land-owners, demanding a moſt ex- 
orbitant price for the ground on which 
they intend to build. If the foreign 


miniſters reſiding there, cannot, through 


their interpoſition, remedy this abuſe, 
the trade of foreign merchants to this 
country will ſuifer greatly. 

Extra of a Letter from Harwich. 

A dutiful addreſs was preſented to 
their ſerene highnefles the prince and 


princeſs of Brunſwick, by the mayor, 


aldermen and capital burgeſſes of this 
town, on their arrival here laſt Friday 
in the afternoon, to which her royal 


and ſerene highneſs was pleaſed to re- 


turn the following anſwer tor the prince 
and herſelf. 

thank you for this ſeaſonable 
& mark of your attention to the prince 
« and me: for which we are very 
£ much obliged.” 

„ They had all the honour to kiſs 
her royal and ſerene highneſs's hand. 

„ 'The prince and princeſs of Bruni- 
wick reſided at Griffith Davies's, Eſq; 
on Friday and Saturday laſt z and on 
Sunday at ten o'clock, the weather be- 
ing more moderate, their highneſſes 
embarked on board different yachts, but 
a gale of wind ariſing, they could not 
fail that day. About five in the even- 
ing the prince went to pay a viſit to his 
royal conlort, and afterwards his ſerene 
highneſs came on ſhore to lodge. The 
next morning Mr. Davies carried a let- 
ter, that came from the princeſs dow- 
ager of Wales, to her highneſs on board 
rlie 
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the yacht, when ſhe deſired him to tell 
the prince that ſhe was in good ſpirits, 
and had ſlept from nine at night till ſe- 
ven that morning. On Monday his 
ſerene highneſs re-embarked, and about 
two o'clock in the afternoon the yachts 
failed with a fair wind, and in all pro- 
bability arrived in Holland the next day: 
but as the wind has continued in nearly 
the ſame quarter, neither packet nor ex- 
preſs has as yet arrived from Holland.” 

It is expected that the next advices 
from thence will bring an account of 
the loſs of Calcutta, if not Bengal. 
This melancholy breach 1s ſaid to be 
chiefly owing to the covetouſneſs of ſome 
of our great men there, many of whom 
| have loſt their lives on the account. 

It is ſaid, the only reſource the Engliſh 
have now left, is to ſupport the Nabob 
they before depoſed, in order to oppoſe 
the preſent one 

It is expected there will be a greater 
ſtruggle for the directorſhip of the Eaſt- 
India company the enſuing election, than 

has been for ſome years paſt. 

I) he intelligence lately received from 
the Eaſt- Indies, of diſturbances in the 
province of Bengal, and the cauſes of 
them, being variouſly related and miſ- 
repreſented, we are ſorry to acquaint 
our readers, that we have good autho- 
rity to ſay, thoſe diſturbances have a- 
riſen chiefly, if not wholely, from the 
very unjuſtifiable conduct of ſome of 
the company's ſervants, whole continual 
abuſes of the company's authority to 
their own private emolument, and to 
the prejudice of the juſt rights of the 
country government, which neither the 
prudent remonitrances, nor the diſin- 
tereſted example, of the governor were 
able to reſtrain; having provoked the 
Nabob to {ome violent meaſures on his 
part, having at length, as was perhaps 
intended, produced an open rupture. 
On the 23d of June, Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the company's factory at Patna, 
thought fit to put himſelf at the head of 
a conſiderable body of the company's 
troops, and upon what provocation does 
not appear, to attack the city, which 
was carried with great ſlaughter of the 
inhabitants, and given up to plunder, 


The governor making his eſcape, join. 
ed a party of the Nabob's forces, who 
were marching to his relief, and hear. 
ing of the diſorder into which the Eng- 
liſn in the town were fallen, attacked, 
and entered it ſword in hand, ſparing 
none who were found in arms. Mr 
Ellis, with three or four hundred men, 
Europeans and ſeapoys, eſcaped and 
croſſed the river. — The very day this 
misfortune happened, Mr. Amyatt, who 
nad been deputed from the council 
at Calcutta to treat with the Nabob, 
and to diſpoſe him to comply with the 


demands they had thought fit to make 
on him, and who had attended the Na. 


bob at Mongeer for that purpoſe, ac- 
companied with ſeveral other gentlemen 
of the factory, not ſucceeding in the 
embaſſy, took his leave of the Nabob, 
having received the neceſſary paſſports 


to return to Calcutta, and ſet out in 


boats with his party, conſiſting of Meſſ. 
Amphlett, Wollaſton, Crooke and Hut. 
chinſon, and the lieutenants Jones, Gor- 
don and Cooper, with two companies 
of ſeapoys, and twenty European horſe- 
men. Soon after their departure, news 
arriving at Mongeer of what had paſſed 
at Patna, this unfortunate party were 
followed by ſome of the Nabob's troops, 
and, as1s ſuppoſed, by his orders, they 
were overtaken on the 3d of July near 
Muxadavad, and it 1s feared all, but 
Mr. Amphllett, who was carried bound 
to the Nabob, were cut to pieces. 

Upon advice of theſe incidents at 
Calcutta, the Council took upon them 
to ſet up Meer Jaffier, the Nabob for- 
merly depoſed ; the company's whole 
force was ordered to take the field, under 
the command of major Adams, who 
was advanced as far as Cutwa, when 
the laſt advices lett him, and there was 
little doubt of his ſucceſs. It is hoped, 
therctore, that lung before now thele 
commotions have ſubſided, and thatthe 
tranquilityof thecountryis re-eltabliſhed, 

Ii rand, Feb. 8. A mail arrived this 
day about noon, from Holland, which it 
is ſaich brings an account of the late land- 
ing of their highneſſestheprince andprin- 
ceis of Brunſwick at | Helvoetſluys, on 
Thurſday laſt, 
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E FR E have been favoured with IV. 
I {ome original Pieces by our . 
EW 7 Correſpondents, which we see, by his bold example fr d, 
OY ee. think ourſelves bound by His troops with ove of glory burn! 
A gratitude to inſert prior to And each, with patriot zeal inſpir'd, 
any of our own Compoſitions. Becomes a hero in his turn! | 
_ | | While Granby, with attentive eye 
To the moſt noble the Marquis of Granny. _ Marks evry merit as he moves; 
On his Birth-day, January I 3, 1764, Directing Bounty's rich ſupply, 
By J. W. To crown the virtue he approves. 
1 Es 
| O radiant ſun! whoſe piercing ray V. 


| = Ocernature's boundleſs worksextends, 

Wypyoſe lucid pinions ſcatter day, 

: = Enlivnirg earth's remoteſt ends ! 

| O] let thy pureſt beams of light, 

= This day auſpiciouſly adorn, 

This facred day be ever bright, 

; WE Thit hail 'd illuſtrious Granby born! 

II. 

, > Granby? the good, the great, the wiſe, 
Þ Whoſe heart with ev'ry virtue Sous; | | | 

BZ Who bids diſtinguifh'd merit riſe, < 

4 4 And feels each rapture he beſtows; ESTI THOETOEESS 


EZ Whoſe lib'ral hand, whoſe gen'rous mind, 


O! may thy laurels, nobly won, 
To age extreme be nobly worn! 
For Britain ne'cr cou'd boaſt a ſon 
More godlike g great, or nobly born, 
No more in . deeds comend, | 
Nor ſeek immortal fame to find; 
Your glory's tx'd— ; pronounc 0 the 
friend | 
Of virtue, anc of human kind, 


er . 55 | | 
_— Expand, attentive to diſtreſs, Two EPIGRAMS, by the ſame Hand, 
., Exulting with a joy refin'd, | | ; 
WY Thathis chief bleſſing, is, to bleſs. HE glow-worms light and luſ- 0 
d. 12 III. tre pale i 
0 dee! at his country's call he flies Philoſophers remark, 1 
le We: | » X 
ne To fields of Fame, where honour Is but a female's ficry tale, 10 
d. dwells; | * Love's flambeaux in the dark. f 
vi: BY For glory with the firſt he vies, 1 | + 
„In glory, ev'n the firſt excels! Tavght by this worm each ſmart and | 
111 : ; ; ; b 4 
185 Tho danger rears her Hydra head, | eau 
= Tho death and terror ftalk around, Alluring Harlots fpurn, 
His arm, oppoſing legions dread, Their fiery tales no flambeanx ſhow, | 
Oppoſing legions ſtrew the ground. T hey ſhine not, but they burn. | | 
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"Tis ſaid, that the beggar much longer 
ſurvives, 
Than thoſe in exalted condition, 
By wanting diſtempers, which ſhorten 
mens lives, 
But the truth is, — tis want of phy- 
ſicians. 


eee eee 


To the Editor of be Beanties af all the 
Magazines, 


Good Sir, 
ERMIT the. meaneſt of your 


Alaves to aſk you one queſtion. 
Pray, Mr. » What 7s your W” 
nion of things in cenergl Fs 
I muſt own, it hath cauſed great a- 
gitation in the repoſitory of my ideas. 


Every Quidlibilification of thought have 


I exerted, but in vain. The powers of 


. Cogibundity, alas! were confounded 


with the Ponderolity of the interroga- 
tion, inſomuch, that an ignis fatuus 


darted its deceptio viſive Phlogiſton over 


the whole ſpace of the Cerebrum, and 


I am incarcerated in Cogitations. 


To be ſure, what you ſay about the 


tail of the Comet burſting againit the 


Kirts of Aquarius is perfectly right; 
but you err in ſaying, that his lordſhip 
could never get into a coach without the 
help of an arm chair; becauſe, if a 
man has no arms, how does he con- 
trive to blow his noſe, &c ? Your opi- 


nion upon this, would do great ſervice 


to the republick of letters; for if you 
oblerve, the next time you look into a 


glaſs, tis all the world to a nutſhe]l but 
you ſee your own ſelf ; becauſe, as I ſaid 


before, the rays of light condenſing thrg' 


the rarified medium, on the north-eaſt 


ſide of the conjunctive quarterſtaff, 


make the diſappearance highly impro- 


bable; ſo that unleſs ſome means can 
be invented to cauſe an ebullition, the 
pot can never boil, and conſequently the 
mutton will be in fatu quo. As in the 
caſe of Jackſon and Johnſon, there the 
ormer loſt hie eye-ſight by reading in 
the dark; but the latter, by realon of 


the declivity of his ideas, fell down the 
precipice of conviction, and diſlocated 
b:s optic nerve. 

This fatal cataſtrophe has occaſioned 
many elaborate arguments among the 
anatomiſts, to reconcile the pellucid im- 
pervioſity of the vivid viſionarium, when 
the Lux Clara, by means of retrangi- 
bility, cannot perforate the retinacular 
meinbrane. 

As to what Helvetius en con. 
cerning the urinary aqueducts being 
continually ſupplied from the evacuating 
ſprings or pumps of the heart's left ven- 
tricle, is not ſo much to the purpoſe, as 
what Van Helmont would ſuppoſe, that 
the aqueous and chryſtalline humour 


both act in contact with the before- 
mentioned channels, which, according 


to what Ben in Love for Love ſays, re- 
conciles the old proverb, that the mors 
ſhe cries the leſs ſhe'll 

Therefore, as the thing ſpeaks for 
itſelf, and there cannot be the leaſt doubt 
about it, 1 hope you'll allow a place in 
your Magazine, to my truly and ma- 
thematically conſtructed machine, which 
co operates ſo well upon ſelf- acting prin- 
ciples, that no wind or rain, froſt or 
ſun-ſhine, will affect it. It is called, 
The PLACEMAN. By 


Cordan Dillerai Suſſeran | 


Cat in-pan, &c. &c. 
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The Woman of the T own's Relation 
continued, 


A* ſoon as the Song of the Tops 
of the Hills was over, the man 
who had ſung it, my lord they called 
him, defired the Preſident would ax 
the Gemmun, who ſot next kim, to 


ſing? This was the perſon, who my 


friend told me had made ſome droled 
Songs, but ſpoiled them in ſinging. 
He began as follows, to the tune of, 


Once I was great, but now little an 
g'Um 


Il 
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I'll ſing, Sirs, a Song, as a body may ſay, 
But what ſort of a ſubject is beſt, Sir, 
About Politics, Drinking, Intriguing and Play, 
| Or making Religion a jeſt, Sir. 
Theſe Themes are worn threadbare, they're tedious, they're old, 
As Songs they've been ſung, and as Stories been told; 
Then we'll drole on thoſe, who on thoſe things have droled, 
And mimic a Choice Spirits meeting. | 
II. | 
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Imprimis, but hold, e'er their pictures are ſhown, 
We'll ſuppoſe that we ſee them aſlembling; 
The hammer held up, and ſilence knock'd down, 
At the door ſtands poor Decency trembling. 
In the room, ancient Uproar enjoys. 


A noiſe at that inſtant burſting out 
from one corner of the room, inter- 
rupted the ſinger. All the company 
immediately got upon the benches and 
tables, when, topſy turvy, tumbled 
down two fellows upon the floor, and 
there began kicking and ſcratching each 
other; they were ſoon parted, much to 
the diſappo.ntment of the major part of 
the company, who ſwore it was damn'd 
high fun. When the occaſion of this 
quarrel came to be enquired into, it 
was found to be a point of honour ; for 


Mr. Longſtaff, a nightman, had called 


one of the ſinging geniuſes, and a mem- 
ber of Comus's court, a ſtinking fellow, 
and ſwore he had pick'd his pocket of 
a ſilk handkerchiet as he ſat next to 
him. This no man of ſpirit cou'd bear 
without vindicating his own honvur, 
which made the Poet give the Nightman 
the lie, and the Nizhtman give it him 


again; then the words rogue and thiet, 


and other ſuch terms, that always enter 
in courſe when ſuch gentlemen quarrel, 
were made uſe of, until the battle be- 
gan, as before related, until, by the 
interpoſitjon of friends, and their own 
fatigue, they were parted ; and then, 
like any other brace of belligerents, 
they became triends, ſhook hands, and 
ſat down to drink together. 

Was I to imitate the preſent life-wri- 
ters, here ſhould 1 inſert iome very ſerious 
r<flections about war and peace, and 
balance of power, and all the reſt of 


hole hackney'd common-plac'd topics, 


but women are not expected to be 
politicians. Lear very well depictres 
the preſent race of government · medlers, 
when he ſays, „ Get thee glaſs eyes, 
and, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem to 
ſee the things you do not.“ g 

Men are too apt to meddle moſt with | 


u hat they underſtand leaſt. Two gla- 


ring inſtances of conceit I muſt beg 
leave to mention; one is, of a famous 
Rhetorician, or Elocution-maſter, who 
ſpoke an oration before the famous Han- 
nibal. | | 

This pedant entertained ſo renown a 
warrior with a lecture upon the duties 
of a general, and how to draw an ar- 
my up for the day of battle. 

The magiſtrates, who had invited the 
Carthaginian hero to hear this botcher 
of ſentences, enquired after it was end- 
ed of Hannibal, how he liked their 
great preacher, and whether he was not 
a prodigious ſcholar ? 

He may be what you call a ſcholar, 
replied the renowned chief, but I am 
ſure he is a blockhead, and I don't know 
which to expreſs my contempt at moſt, 


the folly of his chufing ſuch a ſubject, 


or abſurdity with which he ſpoke upon 


at, 


Secondly, The famous king Henry the 
IVth of France, had one day a manu» 
ſcript preſented ro him by his taylor, 
which was an Eſſay upon a method for 
obtaining univertal monarchy, and wrote 
by the perſon who offered it to his ma- 
jeſty. | 
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The king, as ſoon as he had caſt his 
eyes over the title page, turned about 
to the famous Harlay, his firſt preſident, 
ſaying, Harlay, you ſhall make me my 


lor has turn'd politician, and taken 
your trade away. 

But to return to Jack Speed's again. 

As ſoon as Tranquillity had taken 
poſſeſſion of the room again, uproſe the 
preſident, with all that importance, that 
title page of dignity, ſo neceſſary to 
diſplay the conſequence of character: 
and after thrice hitting hard his ham- 
mer upon the table, and thrice calling 


ever gownſman ſaid no to a biſhoprick, 
he drank loud a particular toaſt, for 


which he was very loudly applauded. . 


Proftitute as [ was, I bluſh'd for him, 


company, as I heard them eccho this 
obſcene monoſyllable to each other. I 
wondered what ſatisfaction they could 


find in the utterance : they all ſeemed, 


by their converſation, to be Herculean 
champions in its cauſe——hut what Leo- 
nora ſays on another occaſion, I could 
very juſtly apply to them on this. 

Lion talkers, lamb-like fighters. 


Song, was now deſired to do the Pup- 
pet-ſhow ; upon which, after ſome lit- 
tle preparation or preface, he began 
thus. 

The firſt figure, Gem'm and Ladies, 
J repreſent you with, is St. George and 
the dragon; obſerve and take notice of 
the richneſs of bis dreſs, the lance in 
his hand, the rolling of the dragon's 
eyes, and the ſting in his tail. This 
figure, Gemmen, is the wonder of the 
worid, it has been ſhown before the 


cou'd not tell what to make of it, for 


ſome ſaid it was a lea monſter, and ſome 
| E714 0-0 

Now gentlefolks and neighbours, great and ſmall, 

I hope our kind performance has pleas'd you, one and all; 

And therefore, ſince as how it is the vogue, 

So ſhall I ſpeak by way of Epilogue. 

As the long ſays, blind folks can't fee a fly, 

As Tower-ditch in ſummer-time is dry; 
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cloaths for the future; for ſee, my tay- - 


out ſilence, with as much ſolemnity, as 


and look'd with aſtoniſhment on the 


The perſon who was interrupted in his 


Riol Siety, and thoſe learned {cholars 


ſaid it was a land monſter, and ſome 
ſaid it was no monſter, only a monſtro- 
ſity ; and ſome ſaid it was a griffin, and 
ſome ſaid it had neer a fin ; and fo, at 
laſt, they all agreed, that it was nei- 


ther one thing nor another. 


The next figure I thall ſhow ye, is 
Adam and Eve a going to be created, — 
Why don't you bring them out ? 
Then he chang'd his tone of voice, as if 

anſwered by a companion. 

They aant ready yet, but here's the 
two babes of the wood, ſhow them, any 
thing will do now-a-days. 

The next figure you are repreſented 
with, Gemmen and Lady, is the deluge, 
all alive, alive, as naturally, as ever 
the deluge was performed and repreien- 
tified. — Why don't you play away the 
deluge ? | 

Changing his voice again, 


I don't know how to play away the 


deluge. 

Why, you muſt piſs againſt the caſe- 
ment, and imitate a ſhower of rain, 
you dog it will do, mun. 

The next is a piece of Italian clock- 
work, repreſenting all the beaſts of the 
field going into Noah's ark. — Bring it 
out. 

It aant here, but here's a proſpective 
view of the manſion-houſe, upon my 
lord mayor's day; that will do as well, 
mun. | 
Now we will ſhow you, Gemmen, the 
devil, the pope, and the pretender. — 
Bring them out. 

The devil a one of um are here, tho', 
didn't you dreſs up the devil but laſt 
night for a ſtockjobber, and didn't the 
woollcombers get the pope from you 
for a biſhop Blaze, and didn't you fell 
the pretender for the ſign of a High- 
lander to a ſnuff-ſhop — ſo ſpeak the epi- 
logue, and let's make an end of it. 


F. 
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This no wit, and as barren of hn- 


vociferouſly, and bravoed and encored; 
which made me reflect on the depravity 


of mankind's taſte, that can be pleaſed 


with ſuch vulgar abſurdities, and de- 


E light to ſacrifice ſo many hours in abuſe 


to their underſtandings. 
Once more uproſe the preſident, and 


rolling his eyes around the room, beck 


oned to a pot- bellied figure, deſiring to 
ſtep forwards, and tell the Dutch ſtory. 
Immediately a dirty faced, and very 


hair, for want of frizzuring, appeared 
like a Frieſland hen in full feather, with 
noſtrils wide as the extinguiſher's dia- 
meter, their inſide encruſtated with ſnuff, 


like a Scotchman's mull; juſt as he pre- 


pared to begin, my lord, as they cali'd 
him, ſounded out pinquivy, and began 
to grunt to it; which irritated the 
Dutch ſtory-teller to that degree, that 
he flung a piece of broomſtick, which 
he had in his hand, at the grunter, it 
hit the aqualine lump in my lord's noſe, 
taking it in profile, from thence flanked 
off to the blind fide of old Pinkey, the 
ſalt· box player, who ſtarting up, alarm- 


ed at the oddneſs of the ſalutation, bawl- 


ing out, damme, who did that? what 
angle of direction did this broken lea- 
ver jaculate from, ha ?—what predica- 


| ment of matter are you all in? — how 
came this cylinder to fly off in a tangent 


to me ? I know what the velocity of ac- 


celerated motion is, and I'll ſhew you 
| It experimentally, and catching. up a 


lizhted candle, he flung it acroſs the 


room, and fixed itſelf in Mr. Deputy's 


full. bottom bob behind; the curls ſinge- 


ing and ſmoaking, the tallow· greaſe 
| dropping adown his pompadour coat, 


he ſtarted up, and run towards the ag- 
greſſor, demanding ſatistaction. — The 
company began immediately to divide 
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But when as how, whereby from common ſhores, 
The kennel-tide, like Tragic actor, roars : 

All fort of filth into the ditch comes tumbling, 

So all ſorts of folks into our houſe come rumbling ; 
Our Playhouſe then is fill'd with Gentlemen 

And Ladies, prefently we ſhall begin agen. 


was applauded moſt 


ſlovenly dreſſed being, whoſe head of 
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with much tumult, the geniuſes around 
the ſalt-box muſician, and the neigh- 


bours took the part of their brother 


tradeſman. In the midſt of this confu- 
ſion, when twenty people were talking 


at once, and inceſſant gabble ſeemed to 
poſſeſs all the company; tired of what 
they call fun, I deſired my guide to 


ſhow me the way out, and we ſtole off 


in the midſt of the moſt horrid jargon. 


and diſorder, that I ever was witneſs to. 
And reading the next day Milton's 

deſcription of chaos, brought the even- 

ing's ſcene again to my view; where he 

ſays, 

eldeſt night, 

And chaos anceſtors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 

Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand 


— —— ——— —³ — 
— — 


— chaos umpire ſits, 


— ent — — 
* 


And by deciſion more embroils the fray, 


— — — — — — 


And ditcord with a thouſand Various 
mouths. 


As we had waſted the evening among. 


this rabhle rout, we reſolved the morn - 
ing's entertainment ſhould correſpond 


with it, and went trom thence to Bob 


Derry's ; there, inſtead of being enter- 
tamed as we expected, with oddities, 
we found it to be only a ſcene of con- 
fuſion, drunkenneſs and ſtupidity, not 
one thing worth 'remark, except the 
miſery ot thoſe poor creatures of my 
own ſex, who ſat there like ſo many 
dreſſed out carcaſes in the ſhambles, rea- 


dy for hungry appetites to cheapen — 
1 picied them — I was ſhocked to look 


at them, as I could perceive, tor all 
the artifice of red cheeks, and Indian- 


ink'd eyebrows, that pining want and 


pale diſcaſe preyed upon them in ſecret; 


in their dim eyes, too plainly we could 


ad 
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read the diſtreſs of their hearts. Yet 
they were keeping it up, as they call'd it, 
ſinging, though they wanted ſpirits ; 
fondling every fellow, tho' they loath'd 
the man they embraced ; ſwallowing 
the worſt fort of liquors, without the 
leaſt inclination, and making their per- 
ſons ſwill tubs, for the ſake of helping 
the houſe, leaſt hey might not have the 
liberty of fitting there again the next 
night. 

Was I to begin the world again, and 
be upon the town, as I have been, I 


would enter into an aſſociation with the 


reſt of the women of pleaſure, and we 
would hire a coffee-houſe, as the ſtock- 
jobbers have done at Jonathan's ; for 
ſtrumpets and ſtockjobbers are pretty ſi · 
milar in their profeſſion; a woman of 
the town though is the moſt eligible, and 
moſt honeſt occupation ; becauſe we only 
trade upon our own ſtock, they are for 
getting hold of other peoples. 

I would have this room under the 
ſame reſtrictions as Jonathan's is, the 
ſubſcribers ſhould have liberty of going 
In and out without being obliged to 
drink ; and every perſon who wanted 
to trade, ſhou!d be obliged either to 
make uſe of a pimp or a bawd, becauſe 
we would have no tranſaction, but what 
ſnould be for the good of the general 
community, jult like Jonathan's. 

I am not, though a proſtitute, ſo loſt 
to humanity, as not to pity diſtreſs, I 
could not help feeling tor theſe poor 
women, although I was not a jot better 
than them, except in circumſtances, 

They were drefied in all that flimſy 


flaunting parade, as we have ſeen at 


Bartholomew- fair, tie ſtrolling actreſles 
habited, who are to act gentlewomen. 

I was aſhamed of {ome pait of their 
behaviour, which I thought they might 


dave avoided ; and I couid not help ob- 


_ ſerving to my companion, that it was 
miſerable enough for any woman to be 
obliged to be a common whore, but ſhe 
had no occaſion to make her ſituation 
more contemptible by ner actions. 

As we came out for a frolic, I did 
not chuſe to ſtay in a place that only 
made me fad, and what I could find 
fiom this Bob Derry's, that I ſhou'd as 
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ſtantiation, the liberty of conſcience, 


ſoon ſeek for fun in the foul ward of 
an hoſpital, as ever again go to Derry, 
in hopes to meet with diverſion. 

From this infamous rendezvous, we 
deſcended into a night-cellar ; there we 
met with ſevera! real characters. i 

In the firſt box, at the end of which 
we ſet down, there were an Iriſh chair 
man, a ſuperannuated ftrolling player, 
a lamp lighter, and a diſbanded marine, 
diſputing about regeneration, tranſub. | 


and the liberty of the preſs. 

A whore's maid, a bailiff's follower, 
ſtood cloſe to us, delivering their opi- 
nions concerning prerogative and tax- 
es; and in the box oppoſite that in which 


we ſat, there were a watchman and an v 
old blind woman, troubled with the a 
palſy drinking hot-pot together. Þ 
A. Fleet parſon we heard harangue p 
there very finely on the benefit of the t. 
Habeas Corpus act; he was interrupt. b 
ed by a young fellow in a laced coat, d 
m 


who repeated that hackneyed line, 
Prieſts of all religion are the ſame. 
This brought on a very learned diſpute Wy h 


between the young fellow and an ill look: jy K 
ing man, who we found was helper to 
Jack Catch, | h 
The beſt dreſſed diſputant endeavour h 
ed to prove, that the Romith religion A. 
in this kingdom would be the ruin of fe 
Engliſh liberty. The foreman to the k. 
finiſher of the Jaw denied religion u b. 
have any thing to do with liber ty and ut 
property; dut faid, the way for use m 
get the balance of power into our ow 
hands was, to hang all the French Wm A 
lows in London. Ki 
This the young gentleman (for as E b. 
wore laced clonms and a ſword, he mut ac 
certainly be a gentleman) was going vl he 
reply to, but was prevented, by bein; Wn de 
taken ap at that inſtant, by a warrait AE Y« 


iſſued againſt him for forgery. It i 
ſurpriſing, what an efett the appes. 
ance of the conſtable and the thi: a 
takers had on the gueſts in the nig 
cellar, there was not one left after "th 7 
culprit was carried off, except my coi 
panion and myſelf, and one odd loi 


ing mortal faſt aſicep in the corner "i 


* 


our box, who had been hid while the 
place was throng'd with company. He 
mored ſo loud, that we thought it dil- 
ME agreeable, or at leaſt we made the land- 
lord believe ſo, that he might wake the 
eeper, as we wanted to have a little 
W converſation with him, for there was 
& ſomething in his habit, which promis'd 
the wearer to be a Genus, 
= His ſhirt was very dirty, very ragged, 
© with deep ruffles, his hat had been laced, 
the marks were ſtill ſtrong in it, had a 


both of them very much the worſe for 
= wear. On our complaining that his 


E whom we had been pretty liberal, with 
all that pariſh-beadie tyranny, which 
the ſlave in office uſes to the poor he is 
paſſing, ſeizes the fleeper violently by 
the arm, and ſhaking him very rudely, 
bid him get up, and not ſleep there, to 
& diſturb gentlemen, and turn out im- 

mediately. | | CS 
The poor fellow ſtarted up, rubbed 


te his eyes, and looking at us, deſired to 
. know what was the matter, and what 
to was a clock, and what was become of 

his broth ? the landlord was for turning 
. him out, but we defired hiin to deſiſt, 
1 WE and to let him alone. Still this poor 
of BY fellow was in a maze, and wanted to 
be know what he had done, that he ſhonld 


be turned out from a houſe, he had 
uſed for above ſix years every night or 
morning, at one hour or another, 
Wen the owner of the night-cellar 
told him he had diſturbed vs, and that 
£ we were the two belt cuſlomers he had 
MS had this twelvemonth. Upon which he 


of addreſſed himſelf to us, with upon my 
M8 honour, Gentlemen, I humbly ak par- 
l don, it I have any way incommoded 


BS your converſatiun, I ſhould much rather 
bave ſhared in it, I aſſure you. Pray, 

Gentlemen, have either of you any 
Wy ſautf ? — the belt rappee, upon honour, 
have had the happineſs of taſting ever 
WF Lince I dined at my lord Singleton's. 
But, Gentlemen, no offence, { hope, -— 


NN: 

«A Pray —a—what was your laſt ſubject in 
' debate, that by my invcluntary noſe— 
breathing I was unhappy coough to in- 


: bag-wig, and a gold button-holed coat, 


: ſnoring diſturbed us, the landlord, to 
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terrupt. I am pretty well vers d in moſt 
ſubjecte —— 1 very often ſpeak at the 
Robin Hood, at the Queen's Arms in 
Newgate-ſtreet, and I write a great deal 
about arts and ſciences, and pickled 
herrings, and Magna Charta, and French 
dancers, and other as intereſting and 
national concerns. Pray Gentlemen — 
you'll excuſe me but you don't ſeem 
to mind your haſons of peaſe- ſoup, if 
they ſtand till the broth is cold, it is 
not worth drinking, it grows ſo flat; 
there are not two people in all London 
make ſo good peaſe-ſoup, as the people 
who tenant this manſion. | . 
Come, don't let us have none of your 
palavering, you raggamunduff raſcal 
you -- this abs the landlady's voice we 
make it good! yes, too good for you, 
faith, ye ſcrub ye. Why now, Gen- 
tlemen, that there fellow there, my huſ- 
band and I have truſted this half year, 
yes, you know we have, firrah ; be- 
cauſe, truly, he promiſed to write in 
praile of our cellar in ſome of the pa. 
pers, becaule we wanted to have our 


peaſe-ſoup known among'thegentry; and 


we knows there's nothing like having a 
friend to ſpeak for one, and the news- 
papers are the beſt friends in the world 
to ſpeak tor people, they tell you every 
thing; we ſhould no more know when 
a charity ſermon was to be preached, 


nor we ſhould what play was to be ated, 


if it waant for the news papers; and 
there's many a great doctor of phyſic 
would walken foot, if it waant ſor the 
news papers; and | am fure our peaſe- 
ſoup is as gaod as any doctor's ſtuff, 
and better too, ay, and more whale- 
lomer, and it has cured more diſeaſes; 
and our leg of beef breth is better nor 
all the Lixurs of wipers z and we have 
got a good many aflidavits of the cures 
our peate-foup and leg of beet has per- 
form'd; and our peaſe-ſoup can cure 
the gravel and deafneſs, and the ague 
and fever, and take away warts, and 
it's good for lying-in women and mor— 
tifications; and fo is our leg of beef 
good for the ſcurey, and conſumption, 
and droply, and ;cllgw jaundice ; and 


about 
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about the virtues of our peaſe-ſoup and 
leg of beef; and he put us to the charge 
of having our names cut in a cypher, 
to ſtamp all the porrengers, when we ſent 
them out to noblemens and geitries 
houſes, for fear of counterfeits; and he 
ſwore, ſo he did, he would chriſten 
our peaſe-ſoup with ſome outlandiſh 
name, and then it would ſound ſtrange, 
ſo all the world would buy it; and he 
was to call our leg of beef A Neſſence; 
and he was to recommend —— 
Recommend your tool's head, ſays 
the huſband—don't you ſee the gentle- 
men are tired to hear your bothering 
them, ſo let them alone, and if they 


like Mr. Flyblown's company, let them 


have it. 

We addreſſed our new ee 
begging the favour of him to drink a 
diſn with us. — — He replied, ſmiling, 
gentlemen I have lived too long in polite 
life, not to know it is a piece of ill breed- 
Ing, to refuſe obſtinately, what is of- 
tered graciouſly. I accept it with plea- 
ſure.— I muſt further intrude upon your 
generoſity, for another pinch of rappee, 
Sir, and then—here landlord, let me have 
a adiſh of leg of beef, take me up as ma- 
ny of the finews as you can, and let me 
have a ſlice of bread — I always make 
ſippits, Gentlemen. — It is true, I put 
you to an additional charge, but it is 
merely that you may taſte how well it 
reliſhes this way, or elſe I ſhould ſcorn 
to impole upon any man, believe me, 
Gentlemen, I am a man of honour, and 
a Gentleman — I come down here indeed 
very often, juſt to ſoil atter drinking 
Burgundy and Champaign ; and 1 did 
promiſe to write them a diſſertation up- 
on the good qualities of peaſe-ſoup 
for you muſt know, Gentlemen, that I 
- underſtand phyſic, chymiltry, botany, 
indeed 1 underſtand every thing.-I am 
univerial in wy knowledge; and I am 
conſcious ot the mucilaginous quality 
of theſe potations, that are here pre— 
pared genuine; theretore here J always 
come, atter a debauch at the Shake- 
ſpcare, or Bedford Arms, or Almack's ; 
Þecauſe thoſe nervous decoctions, by 
tl.eir balſamic ſpirit, arm the inte ior 
: | 


part of the inteſtines againſt the acidity 
of French wines ; they defend the in. 
teguments from being corroded by any 
rectified ſpirits, ſhield the tunics of the 
ſtomach, and hinder claret from tarta. 
riſing in the capillary tubes, or valves | 
of the ſecretory veſſels. — The diſh of 
peaſe-foup beiag ſet before him, he waz 
ſilenced at the fight, and began to em- 
ploy his mouth to a more pertinent pur. 
poſe, than uttering phyſical phraſes. 

I then took the liberty to enquire 
into his profeſſion, He told me he was 
an AUTHOR. 

I enquired whether political, dramas- 
tical, or hiſtorical. His reply was, [ 
write oy way, Gentlemen. As to 
hiſtory, I am concerned in the Hiſtory 
of the Bible; but the age is too wicked, 
religion's a drug among the people, I 
have wrote both for the ſtage and the 
ſtate, but I have not made much of it 
yet. I have many enemies, Gentle- 
men, in the theatres 3 enemies, who are 
ſo out of envy; they are continually 
prejudicing the managers againſt me, 
lo that I cannot get even a Farce of 
one act put in rehearſal, at either houſe. 
And as to politics, I have wrote on both 
ſides, tor upwards of three years, and 
yet neither ſide has had gratitude enough 
to take notice of me for it. However, 
I intend to run a little riſque next win- 
ter, if they do put me in the pillory, 
or in priſon for ſome time, why what 
then ? it they allow me a PENSION af. 
terwards, of the value of a COUPLE of 
HunDREDs a YEAR, or ſo, why it will 
neither hurt my reputation, nor my 
genius, as I know of. 

could not forbear interrupting him, 

to aſk it he was married. | 

He replied in the affirmative, and 

bleſſed God, thus he continued, I blels 
God, gentlemen, that I am fo, I have 
one of the fineſt women to my wife, 
that ever the elegance of nature's pencil 
outlined, or the blooming hand of health 
coloured; and fhe is as good, as ſhe 1s 
lovely. I love her to diſtraction, and 
always did; we don't indeed at preſent 
live together ; the happening now to be 
with her parents; ; ſor, Sir, I have had 

| t9e$ 
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and advanced to the bar blaſting 


foes, foes who told her fad ſtories of me. 
I never was any more than indiſcreet, 
] only did as the reſt of the world did, 
I loved to keep it up; I believe I fret- 
ted her a little, by my ſtaying out ſo 
late, but I did not deſign to fret her, 
Gentlemen, indeed; ſhe caught me 


once or twice in bed with a woman of 
the town, but I did not wrong her bed 
deſignedly, with any intention, for 1 
was drunk when I did it, and | didn't 
3 know what I did, fo 'twas no fault of 
mine. 
then, that indeed I was to blame for, 


I us'd to play a little now and 


I ſcorn to excuſe myſelf, no man is 
perfect however, I've ſeen my erro!s— 
my mind is open'd, temperance and 


= eſteem for me — I'm a new man, my 


conduct is, and ſhall be irreproachable 
for the time to come. I deſpiſe the de- 
bauch of life, all the world could not 
tempt me to return to my former indiſ- 
cretions, nor hurt my wife, in either 
conſtitution or tem- 
per, over again, if we ſnould once more 


come together, and that I live in hopes 
of every day, and the pleaſure of that 


hope, makes all other women fo indif- 


= ferent to me. 
The arrival of a frefh cuſtomer ſtop- | 


ped him. — One of thoſe unhappy wo- 


men (I was once in their liſt) who ſtrole 
| up and down the Strand, or ply at cor- 


ners of allies, at any drunkard's ſervice, 


who chaſes to purchaſe dear bought re- 


pentance, came down the ſtairs ſinging, 


"ek 
felt, but ſhe had had a fine HOES th:t 


night, ſo ſhe would come and keep it up 


E alittle; and ordered a quartern with 
| another oath ; then looking round, ſpy d 


our new acquaintance, to whom ſhe 


| cail'd to by name, and bid him come 
and drink with her, for the had got a 
| guinea that night, and blaſt her, if he 
and the wou'dn't ſee 1 it out by to-morrow 


night. 

Flyblown made an apology to us for 
quitting our company — went to the lady, 
and at the bar they drank four half 
quarterns 3 and then lovingly, arm in 


arm, ſtaggered forth, to go to bed do- | 


gether, 
Vor. III. 
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lead and tin, was ſo extremely Jucra- 
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the Philoſepher, Max. 
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From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


Or the Pate of Commerce in Britain, at 
the arrival of Julius Cæſar. 


HE Phenicians and Spaniards 
made, about this time, frequent 
voyages to the weſtern parts of England, 
and the other Britiſh iſles ; all which 
antiquity compriſed under the general 
name of the Caſſiterides. The trade 
which theſe foreigners carried on, of 


tive, that they kept it as much as poſ- 
ſible a ſecret from other nations. On 
this head Strabo relates, that a certain 
Phenician pilot, perceiving himſelf fol- 
lowed by a Roman veſſel, choſe rather 
to run his on ſhip on the rocks, in or- 
der to make a wreck of both, than to 
let the Romans, by his means, diſcover 
the way; for which national action he 
was amply rewarded by his countrymen 
on his return ; having had the good 
luck to eſcape the peril he had thus vo- 
luatarily ran for the public good. The 
avidity of the Romans, however, was 
not long behind the Phenicians; fo that N 
they ſoon after found out the way to *% 
ſhare. in their profit. 
dize that England then furniſhed, as vs 
learn from Strado, was corn, catghe 

gold, ſilver, iron, \kins, leather, WE 
hounds for the chace; to which he ad 
ſpeaking of the Cafſirerides, which n 145 . 

be ook d upon as making 3 part of a & > 


witters. mention ali „ 


which may ferve to Mew, that theſe me- 
tals were not known by the Romans to 
be in England, till after the time of 
Ceſar. As to braſs and copper, it is 
certain, that at this time they ufed to 
import it into England fiom abiocat ; 

1 which 


* 
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but Cæſaß . 
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which is a proof, that either the mines 
were not then diſcovered, or that they 
did not yield a ſufficient quantity of 
ſuch metal. The Engliſh, indeed, had 
no commodity in ſuch abundance, and 


by which they made ſo great profit as 
by their tin; which was found in great 


plenty in the weltern parts of the coun- 
try, and in the adjacent iflands, As to 
their trade in dogs, it probably was not 
very conſiderable ; tho' it appears, that 
Engliſh hounds had been carried to 
Rome long before Cæſar's expedition to 
Britain : Strabo, and the Poet Gratius, 


cited by Ovid, make mention of them, 


and the uſe the Gauls made of them in 
war, and the Romans in the chace. 
The foreign commodities which were 


Imported into England, were ſalt, pot- 
tery, and utenſils of braſs, very and 


amber, 

To have a juſt idea of the navigation 
of the Engliſh, in the time of Cæſar, it 
is to be obſerved, that they made uſe of 
ſmall boats, made of light, pliant wood, 
ind covered with leather: a method of 
conſtruction, anciently in uſe among 
many other nations, particularly among 
the SAXONs, who thus committed fre- 


quent piracies on the ocean, and on the 


coaſts of Gaul and Britain. The like 
veſſels alio have been conſtructed in our 
times, among the inhabitants of Green- 
land. Cæſar made uſe of fimilar boats, 
on his expedition into Spain, againſt 
Afranius. It is, nevertheleſs, a matter 


of doubt with many, whether the Eng- 


liſh had not other veſlels beſides thoſe a- 
bove mentioned; the latter ſerving them 
only in pafling backwards and forwards 


to the neighbouring iſles; as Solinus 


ſeems to intimate, when he tel} us, that 
the Engliſh uſed theſe boats only in the 
ſea that parted England and Ireland. 
They might poſſibly have other veſſels, 


be ſides thele of daily uſe, made of tim- 


ber, and of a larger and more ſolid con- 
ſtruction, to ſerve them in longer voy- 
ages, and in their wars. Seiden is of 
the latter opinion; but it is certain, 
that we find no one paſſage in the an- 
cients, from which re can gather, that 
the Euglich had any large veſlels built 


7 


of timber in the ordinary manner. May 
we not conclude, therefore, that as 
Pliny affirms them to have made voy. 
ages of fix or ſeven days in thoſe lea. 
thern boats, that they had ingenuity 
and induſtry ſufficient to conſtruct them 


of a ſtrength and ſize, conſiderable e- 


nough tor long voyages. The poet A. 


vienus tells us, in plain terms, that the 


Engliſh had not in uſe any ſhips built in 
the ordinary manner, of timber; but only 
ſight boats covered with leather. Eu- 
menius, in his panegyric on Conſtan- 
tius, aſſures us alſo, that when England 
was invaded by Cæſar, the inhabitants 
had no ſhips of war. On the other 
hand again, we are informed by Cæſar, 
that they furniſned ſuccours to the 
Gauls, and aſſiſted other nations againſt 
the Romans: but can we ſuppoſe they 
did this by means only of canoes of 
leather, ſo very improper for ſuch ex- 
peditions? or did they furniſh their al- 
lies with men only without ſhips ? it is 


hardly to be ſuppoſed, that they could 


long ſee their coaſts viſited by toreign- 
ers, in ſtout and well-built veſſels, with- 
out imitating them, and taking the ad- 
vantages of their natural ſituation tor 
improvement in maritime affairs, 
What a itriking contraſt between 


theſe rude and imperfect eſſays to na- 


vigation, and the preſent ſtate of the 
Britiſh marine, that ſo lately ſpread our 
conquelts over the face of the globe; 
ſubjecting the moſt diſtant nations of 
the earth, at one and the ſame time, to 
the malters of the ſea! 


From the St. James's MaGAZINE, 
ARE CIE for a Modern Critic. 


WO drachms of ſtale ſenſe, and 
a ſcruple of wit; 


| 


A lump of old learning; of taſte a ſmall 3 


bit; 
A line or two out of Ariſtotle's rules, 
And a ſatchel of nonſenſe glean'd up 
from the ſchools ; 
Of Tethe's thick ſtream, a full | galls 
well oo: j 
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of ſarcaſms two hundred from any old 


3 
Of candour a grain,andof ſcandal a ton; 
Of knowledge two ounces, of merit not 
one: 
A handful of rue, and of onions a load; 
The brain of a calf, and the breaſt of 
aà toad: 
The eye of a mole, and the nail of a cat; 
The tooth of a mouſe, and the wing of 
e d bat 3 | | 
The purſe of old poverty, hunger's lank 
The gander's long windpipe, the mon- 
| key's crimp maw : 
Take this doſe, my good author, you 
quickly wiil do ES 


For Critical, Monthly, or any Review. 
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From the St. Jamts's Macazine. 
The Tea Pot and Scrubbing-Bruſh, A 
Fable. | 
XN Tawdry tea-pot, a-la-mode, 
Where art herutmoſt ſkill beſtow'd, 

Was much eſteem'd for being old, | 
And on it's ſides, with red and gold, 
Strange beaſts were done, in taſte Chineſe, 
And trightful fiſh, and humback'd trees. 
High, in an elegant beaufet, 

This yompous utenſil was ſet, 

And near it on a marble flab, 
Forſaken by ſome careleſs drab, | 
A veteran ſcrubbing-bruſh was plac'd, 
And the rich furni: ure diſgrac'd ; 

The tea-pot firſt began to flout, 

And thus its venom ſpouted out: 
„Who from the ſkullery, or yard, 
Brought in this low, this vile black guard, 
And laid, in inſolent poſition, 
Amongſt us people of condition? 

Back to the helper in the ſtable, 

Scour the cloſe- ſtool or waſh-houſe table, 
Or cleanſe an horſing block or plank, 
Nor dare approach us folk of rank. 


Turn, brother coffee-pot, your ſpout, 


Obſerve the naſty, ſtinking lout, 


Who ſeems to ſcorn my indignation, 


Nor pays due homage to my faſhion : 
Take, ſiſter ſugar-diſh, a view, 

And, couſin cream-pot, pray do you.” 
Pox on you all (replies old ſcrub) 

$f coxcombs, ye confederate club, 
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Full of impertinence and prate, 

Ve hate all things that are ſedate; 
None but ſuch ignorant infernals 
Judge by appearance and externals. 


Train d up in toil and uſeful knowledge, 


I'm fellow of the kitchen college, 

And with the mop, my old aſſociate, 
The family affairs negotiate, 

Am toe to filth, and tlungs obſcene, 
Dirty by making others clean, 

Not ſhining, yet I cauſe to ſhine, 

My. foulneis makes my neighbours fine, 


You're fair without, but foul within, 


With ſhame impregnated and fin 


To you each impious ſcandal's owing, 


You ſet each goſſip's clack a going 


How parſon Tythe in ſecret ſins, 
And how miſs Squeamiſh brought forth | 


twins ; 
How dear delicious Polly Bloom, 
Owes all her ſweetneſs to pertume. 
Tho' grave at church, at cards can bett, 


At once a prude and a coquette. * 


T was better for each Britiſh vii gin, 

When on roaſt beef, ſtrong beer, and 
ſturgeon, 

Joyous to breakfaſt they ſat round, 

Nor was aſham'd to eat a pound, 


Theſe were the manners, theſe the ways, 


In good queen Beſs's golden days, 
Each damſel ow'd her bloom and glee, 


To wholeſome elbow-greaſe and me; 
But now they center all their joys, 


In empty rattle traps and noiſe, 
Where'er the fates ſend you—they ſend 


Flagitious times, which ne'er will mend, 


Till ſome philoſopher ſhall find, 


A lcrubbing-bruth to ſcour the mind. 


NN N NN N 
From the St, James's MAGAZINE. 
Anigmatical Hiſtory ef 


A8 my hiſtory is ſomewhat Jeng, it 
may be expected I ſhould begin 
with a formal account of my birth, pa- 
rentage and education, I ſhall ſatisfy 
the world as to theſe, in as ſhort a man 
ner as I can; and fiſt for my birth and 
parentage. | | 
Though no man, I believe ſince A- 
dam's days, came into the world with- 
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out ther and mother; yet I can ſafely 
ſay, that I did. In ſhort I am ſelt- 
produced, and can bring the teſtimony 
of a creditable author, to prove it on 
occaſion. 

As to my education, I wag original- 
ly not deligned for any thing: the con- 
ſequence of which was, as it often hap- 
pens, that they who had hitherto taken 
care of me, were ſoon either reduced to 
a goal, or exaited on the gallows. By 
going into France, I was in the opinion 
of all men of ſenſe, really improved in 
| taſte, &c. though there are ſome cox- 
combs in England that will not allow it. 
I was once picked up by ſome young 
pave on their travels, (this indeed 

as often been my good fortune) who 
were ſo kind as to bring me home with 
them into England, where I have go- 
verned them ever fince, and am proud 
to ſay that they, and indeed molt men 
beſides, are even vain in company when 


they have me to recommend and ſet 


them off. 

If I ſay more than that I am in my- 
ſelf abſolutely good, and bad, it may 
help you perhaps to a good general idea 
of my morals. 

Religion I have none: 
bigotted church-men will tell you, that 
J am to be depended upon in matters of 
faith more than the goſpel, or the pope's 
infallibility. 

Now for my politicks.—In the cha- 
racters of both Whig and Tory you may 
trace me much further back than the 
reigns of the Stuarts: but becauſe few 
men now living can be ſuppoſed to have 
been witneſſes to what paſſed before king 
James IL. time, I ſhall begin n. y hiſto- 
ry from thence oaly. At the time of 
the revolution king James's friends, and 
mott of the Pretender's ſince, ſay, that 
the Prince of Orange brought me over 
with him to prove his title to the crown 
of England; but this is intirely falle ; 
tor I oppoſed him vigorouſly ; and there 

was fo little friendſhip between us, that, 
though it be little to my own credit, yet 
| will mention it, and as a proof of 
that monarch's genius and capacity, that 
he never ſpoke a word tor we in his lite, 


with foreign wars, and the end with ci. | 


that I was very troubleſome moſt part of 25 


ed in publick, that unleſs the prime mi- 


yet the moſt 


The moſt part of queen Anne's reign, 
the beginning of which was taken up 


EE 
n 
3 


vil diſſentions, I lay ſtill and peaceable 
at home. I ſhall not relate the particu. 
lars of my behaviour under king George 
the firſt, but only tell you in general, 


his reign.— During the late miniſtry, I. 
was quite agreeable to the party then in I 
the oppoſition, when they were diſguit. 
ed at every thing. Vet, as if I had been 
a traitor to the cauſe, they once proteſt. 


niſter was removed, they would give me 
up to the king and court. —Some of the 
preſent miniſtry are ſaid to be well ac. | 
quainted with me in the way of their 
buſineſs; and indeed time has been, 
when I myſelf have been in the office of 
the treaſury; for ought I can tell the 


preſent manager then, or if he can't his 


| 
f 
c 
] 
1 
predeceſſors many of them, were they t 
now living, could witnels to the truth of c 
what I ſay.— Tis true, the patron has ] 
always reaſon enough to lament it, 
whenever I do come there, = - 
For your farther ſatisfaction, I will c 
now give you a few hints with regard to t 
my general character, behaviour and c 
reception in the world, and firſt, I am { 
highly valued by all men that are truly \ 
wile ; and at the ſame time ſought af. c 
ter by every idle blockhead in the king- I 
dom. Notwithſtanding this, there is { 
a ſet of empty-headed coxcombs in the \ 
worid, who know me, and are continu- I 
ally laughing at me. Some ladies too 1 
are apt to do this too often; though at { 
other times they have been known to 
ſhed plenty of tears on my account. 
am upon the whole ſo much in their fa- 
your, that I am in molt of their ſecrets: 
and the prudes of the ſex in particular, 
J maſt needs ſay that for them, do al- 
ways {peak well of me. I am generally 
believed to be in all the cabals of the 
Free Maſons : and indeed I believe ! 
am in moſt of them; though that 3 
more than they care to own, My per- 
ſonal valour is ſuch, that the greatel 
heros, from Julius Czzſar to the duke 
of Mar lborough, who feared nothing, 
feared 
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feared me: and this I can affirm with- 
out any offence to truth, or derogating 
from their glorious characters. Admi- 


ral Vernon, though he boaſted that he 


took Porto-Bello with ſix ſhips only, had 


my aſſiſtance beſides ; and that he did 
it with my aſſiſtance beſides, was his 


chief glory: 


as the London Evening 
Poſt hath often obſerved, who for the 

moſt part treats me with proper civility 
I am in reality more dull 
than a ſtock or a ſtone, and yet when a 
company has been divided in their opi- 
nions, the greateſt diſputants have fre- 
quently brought me to prove their aſ- 


| ſertions :—— tis true, they have often 


been Jaughed at for their pains. I fo 
far excel in the art of phyſick, that I 
can eaſily cure the Plague, and the 


| Hyp, and which is more than every 


parſon of a pariſh can do, can perſuade 


a quaker to own that he ought to pay 


tythes, and a jew to eat bacon for his 


dinner : both which have hitherto been 
| Jooked upon as things impoſſible. I ap- 
| pear to moſt old people before they die, 


and am in ſuch caſes a certain ſign of 
death not far off. If I do the like to 


| the young, as I do ſometimes by acci- 


dent, it is not upon the ſame errand. In 


| ſhort, I am what you ſeldom think of 


when awake, but when aſleep often 
dream of. To add but one particular 


more: though all wiſe men, (as I ſaid 
| before) do in reality ſet a high value 


upon me, and with reaſon too, yet it a 
man is heard to ſay he cares for me, he 
15 generally thought to want his ſhare of 
ſenſe, | 
Now, as plain as I may appear to 
ſome, it will be difficult for the greateſt 


units to find me out: and as inconceiv- 


able as I may be to others, the greateſt 


fool is likely enough to diicover me 


firſt. If you ſhould gueſs right, you 

will yet, and with reaſon, ſay, that you 

| have loſt your labour, | 
Notuie. 


Talk of the hole within your heart. 
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From the ST. James's MAGAZINE. 
A RECEIPT for à LOVE-SONG. 


—— Condiſce modos amandd 
Voce quos reddas. 


MPRIMIũS, 
theme, 
Chuſe for your nymph a proper name; 
Now Chloe, now Dorinda, greet her, 
Or Stella - as it ſuits your metre. 
Or if, by chance, the muſe's will is, 
How pat to call her Amaryllis, 
Then pray to Venus, and her dove, 
And ſtile her am'rous queen of love; 
Chuſe out a nickname for her ſon— 
And ſo the firſt two ſtaves are done 
Next with your nymph begin 3 and 
ſee 
You praiſe her charms 3 in ſimile. 
Say, are her eyes ſerenely bright? 
Call 'em two ſtars, — that ſhine by night. 
Vet, mark, this ſimile wont do, 
Unleſs your miſtreſs' eyes be two; 
Now if (hard fate !) one peeper's gone, 
Call her remaining eye the ſun. 
To roſes, iv'ry, vines, compare 
Her cheeks, her neck, and curling hair. — 
Wi ch coral too be ſure to tip 
Her pretty, pouting, ruby lip. 
Theſe mixt, ſecundum artem, join 
Ab mes I at leaſt each other line. 
Sigh oft, and tell her, with his quiver 
Cupid has ſhot you thro' the liver; 
Or it you chuſe to name his dart, 


Ho. 


ere you take your 


For compliments you ne'er can ſtand; 
They're ready cut, and dry'd, at hand: 
Her angel mind, ſeraphic form, 
Muſt ſure the coldeſt boſom warm: 
Her wit's celeſtial, clear, ſublime, | 
Or- any thing that hits your rhime, | fi 
With theſe ſweets words to Arne repair, k 
; 


And he'll compoſe a melting air; 
Such as ſhall make your fair one dye 


With am'rous and exſtatic joy; | 4 
Shall make each raviſh'd beau admire ' F 
The lady's charms, and poet's fire! — 1 
if 
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From the GenTLEMAn's MAGAZINE 


Hi Horical Acconnt of the Canary Iſlands. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 


ria was the ſame that has been 
glready deſcribed : other puniſhments 
were exactly according to the Lex Ta- 


lionis, An ce for an exe, a tooth for a 


root h. 


The trade of a butcher was exerci- 


ſed only by the dregs of the people, 
and was accounted ſo ignominious, 
that no other Canarian would ſuffer 
one of that profeſſion to erter his 
honſe, or touch any thing belonging to 
bim; it was even unlawful for butchers 
to keep company with any but butch- 
ers, and when they wanted any thing 
of another perſon, they were obliged to 
point at it with a long ſtaff, ſtanding at 
a conſiderable diſtance. 
The houſes were built of ſtone, with- 
out - cement, covered with rafters and 
earth, but ſo neat and regular, that they 


made a beautiful appearance; their 


beds and bedding were goat-ſkins curi- 


ouſly dreſſed in the hair; their other 


furniture conſiſted of baſkets and mats 
of palm-leaves and ruſhes, very curi- 
ouſly wrought : the women in general 
were employed in painting and dying, 
and they were very careful to gather 
the flowers and ſhrubs trom which they 
extracted the colours at the proper ſea- 
ſon. Their ſewing thread was like 
what we call cat-gut, made of the ten- 
dons of ſheep, goats, or ſwine ; theſe 


tendons they firſt anvinted with butter, 


and then drying them by the fire, they 
ſplit thein into fine threads; their nee- 
dles were of bone, and their fiſh hooks 


of horn; all the veſſels uſed in cookery 


were of clay, baked in the ſun. Their 
wealth conſiſted wholly of goats and 
ſheep, with a few hogs ; their common 
food was barley- meal roaſted, and eaten 
with milk, or goat's fleſh; but when 
they made a feaſt they dreſſed their 


goat's ficli with hog's lard, or butter, 
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H E capital puniſhment in Cana- 


hands, 


of goat-skins, and then fixed it upright Þ 


at the time of the conqueſt were govern. 


They ground their barley with a han. 
mill, and they plowed their ground wit 
a wooden inſtrument not unlike a hy, 
with a ſpur or tooth at the end of i, | 
on which they fixed a goat's horn ; tl 
ground being broken with this imp. 
ment, they took care to water it if th 
rain did not come in its proper ſeaſo, 
bringing water by canals from the rivy. 
lets tor that purpoſe ; of the corn they # 
reaped only the ears, which was the em 
ployment of the women; theſe ears they | 
thraſhed with ſticks, or beat with their EZ 
feet, and then winnowed with their # 


They had no fruit but vicacorras, # 
mocanes, wild dates, and figs. The 
poor lived on the ſea coaſt, and ſubſiſtei 7 
chiefly upon fiſh, which they caught in 
the night, by making a blaze on the va. 
ter with torches of pitch- pine. » 

When any of their nobles died, they F 
brought out the corps and placed it in 
the ſun, took out the bowels and in- 
trails, which they waſhed, and then Jt 
buried in the earth; the body they 
dried and ſwathed round with bandage 


—— — — LL _ELzExq Tc 


in a cave cloathed with the ſame gar- 
ments that had covered it alive: if no 
cave was at hand they encloſed it within 
looſe ſtones, ſo laid as not to touch it, 
and covered it with a large ſtone at the 
top. The lower claſs were buried in 
pits, and covered with dry ſtones ; those 
bodies that were not placed upright, 
were laid with their heads towards the 
North. 

The inhabitants of Canaria were mom 
poliſhed than thoſe of other iſlands, and 
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ed by two princes who did not ran 
jointly, but one was ſovereign of tie 
diſtr ct called Telde, the other of the 
diſtrict called Galdar, which were divid 
ed from each other by a line drawn WE 
from the village of Tamarazeyte to that 
of St Nicholas. It had formerly been 
ruled by chiets or heads of tribes, vo 
preſided over ſmall circles like pariſhes, 
but this form of government was chang: 
ed by tho e accident: 
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In the diſtrict of Galdar, which was 
the moſt fertile part of the iſland, there 
= lived a virgin lady, whoſe name was 
Antidamana, of great worth and me. 
ZZ rit, whoſe wiſdom was held in ſuch e- 
cem by the natives, that they applied 
to her to determine their differences, 
EZ and never appealed from her deciſtons. 
* After ſome years, the chiefs envying 
tis diſtinction paid to a woman, pre- 
vailed upon the people to refer their 
2 cauſes to her deciſion no longer. Anti- 
damana, when ſhe found herſelf deſert- 


I : ed, having devoted her lite to the ſer- 

vice of the public, was ſtnng with reſent- 
ment and indignation ; but her under- 
e 


Landing being equal to her ſenſibility, 


me did not indulge herſelf in idle com- 
"> plaints, nor render herſelf cheap by im- 
potent anger; but ſhe went to the moſt 

= valiant and prudent of all the chiefs of 
4 Canaria, whoſe name was Gumidaſe, and 


having related her grievances, ſhe of- 


fered him marriage; Gumidaſe gladly 
A E conſented, and the marriage immedi 
TIF ately took place: the reſidence of this 
chief was a cave, which is now known 
ht by the name of the Houſe of the Knight 
o Facaracus. From this place he diſpenſ- 
ed his laws, and had a great and exten- 
ES ſive influence over the people. Soon af- 
ter his marriage with Antidamana, he 
ie found various pretences to make war 
nz upon the other chiefs, and ſucceſſively 
le ſubdued them all, fo that he became 
king of the whole iſland. He had by 
ie his illuſtrious wife a ſon, named Arte- 

mis, who ſucceeded his parents as ſole 
ſt king of Canaria, who was reigning 
nd when John de Betancour invaded the 
iind, and who fell in battle. Artemis 
in FB nad two ſons, who, upon his death, di- 
It ES vided the iſland between them, an- were 
he ſovereigus of the two diſtricts when it 
d was ſubdued. Each of theſe princes 
had a counci} of fix, called Gayres, who 
a 4 adminiſtered the affairs of government: 
en the moſt powerful Gayre of the diſtrict 
10 of Galdar was Ardagoma, and Guari- 
nayga was the principal Gayre of Tel- 
y de, both having very large flocks of 


T ſheep and goats, If happened that their 
* ſhepherds had 2 di:putc about paiture, 
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which they referred to their fords, and 
their lords agreed to determine the dif- 


ference by a wreſtling match. Ardago- 


ma was much ſtronger than Guarinay- 
ga, but, on the other hand, Guarinay- 
ga was ſuperior in a8tivity and ſkill, fo 
that the iſſue of the conteſt was for a 
time doubtful. 
prevailed over force, and Ardagoma 
was thrown to the ground, but availing 
himſelf of his great ſtrength, he graſped 
Guarinayga with ſuch violence, that 
finding his breath juſt gone, he cried 
out, Do not kill me, I acknowl:dge * 
ſelf vanquiſhed; Ardagoma immedi- 
ately releaſed him, and they afterwards 
determined the matter in diſpute in an 
amicable manner. Such was the gene- 
rous magnanimity of theſe heroes, that 
when Ardagoma was aſked the event of 
the combat, he ſaid that Guarinayga 


was the victor ; and when Guarinayga 


was aſked the ſame quſtion, he anſwer- 
ed that he had been vanquiſhed by Ar- 
dagoma. | 


In the fatal battle that put an end 
to the liberty of this iſland, Ardagoma 


was deſperately wounded in the thigh 
with a lance, as he was bravely fighting 
at the head of a choſen body of veteran 


troops, who, till then, had puſhed the 
Spaniards from their ground, and were 


on the brink of throwing them into ir- 
recoverable confuſion : on the fall of 
their champion they made one violent 
(Hort, which, like the agony of a dying 
man, exhauſted all their ftrength, and 
they then Led with precipitation, leav- 
ing their champion on the ground be- 
hind them. The Spaniards into whoſe 
hands he tell, cured him of his wounds, 
made him a convert to their religion, 
taught him the Caſtalian language, and, 
ſoon aſter, ſent him into Spain. 
During his refidence there, his fame 
as an extranrdinary wreſtler was ſpread 
through the country, and being one day 
at the palace of the archbiſhop at Se- 
ville, a peaſant of La Mancha, who 
was alſo a famous w:icitler, being mov- 
ed with emulation, cballenged him to 


a trial of ſkill. Arda-omaaccented the 


challenge, but, cuniciuue ot bis uperle- 
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Skill, however, at laſt 
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_ rity, ſaid to him, Brother, ſince aue are 
to wreſile, let us firſt, as a token of 
friendſpip, drink together the peaſant 
readily conſented, and Ardagoma tuk- 
ing a glaſs of wine, ſaid to the peaſant, 
If you can, by your utmoſt ſtreng th, pre- 
vent me from carrying this glaſs of wine 
to my mouth and drinking it, or cauſe 
me to ſpill one drop of it by the wy, 
then I will wreſtle with you; bat if 
nit, I would adviſe you to return home. 
The peaſant immediately aſſailed him, 
but with no more effect than he would 
have aſſailed a rock; Ardagoma with 
one hand repreſſed all his efforts, and 
continuing at the ſame time immove- 
able, drank off his wine; upon which 
the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at his amazing 
ſtrength, prudently took his advice and 
ſneaked offf. This happened in the 
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which he drank in deſpight of the pez. 
ſant of La Mancha. He was of a mid. 
dle ſtature, but very broad ſhoulderd; 
his name, Ardagoma, ſignifies in the 
Canarian language, foulders of rock. 
There were alſo in Canaria two other 
famous wreſtlers named Huaneben and 
Caylafaya. It happened upon ſome 
public occaſion that they challened each 
other, and wreſtled in the preſence of 


their countrymen, who were aſſembled 


from all parts as ſpectators. Having 
wreſtled a great while without either's 


gaining any advantage over the other, 


the people at length parted them; but 
Huaneben perceiving that Caylafa's 
ſtrength was not leſſened by the conteſt, 
and feeling that his own was not ſuffi. 


cient to engage him a ſecond time, cried. 


out, Are you able to perform what I am 


preſence of many witneſſes, and he was 
famous for this among many other won-_ 
derful feats in his own country, there 
being no man in all Canaria that could 
have prevented his drinking the wine, 


going to do? Caylafa anſwered, I an; 
upon which Huaneben immediately ran 
to the brow of a precipice, and threw 
himſelf down headlong; Caylafa, dif. 
daining to be outdone, inſtantly fol. 


e An incident ſomething like this happened between Thomas Topham, commonly call- 
ed, The ftrong Man, and a famous boxer, remarkable alſo for his dexterity and ftrength. 
Topham then kept the fign of the Strong Man at Iſlington, where he exhibited his uncom- 
mon proweſs in a great variety of feats, of which Dr. Deſaguliers has given an account in 
a paper which he communicated to the Royal Society, and which is publiſhed in their Me- 
moirs. The athletic hero ſat ſome time among his ſpeRators with a kind of ſullen dif- 
content, and then broke out in a ſtrain of eloquence peculiar to his claſs : What figniſtes this 
fellow's playing his legerdemain tricks ; it's all artiſice; there's many a better man than he is that 
walks the fareets every hour in the day; I'll ſhow you preſcntly what ke's made of . Upon which he 
goes down to Topham, and gives him a formal challenge to box him before the company : 
Topham ſurveyed him with ſome ſurprize and much contempt, but yet without any malig- 
nity, Boxing, ſays he, is nt my trade, and I have no quarrel with you, nor you with me, why then 
ſhould we fight? The champion now became more vociferous than before; he miſtook Top- 
ham's phlegm for cowardice, and inſiſting upon his accepting the challenge not without 
ſome terms of reproach. Tepham, at length, ſeemed to conſent ; but, Cocky, ſays he, as we 
fight for hongur, let us be friends, come, give me your paw ; the hero condeſcended to ſtretch out 
his hand, which Topham taking hold of griped it harder and harder, till after making many 
wry faces and contortions, the feliow roared out like a bull; upon which Topham imme- 
diately le ting him go, he went quietly back to his ſeat without ſpeaking a word, to the no 
ſmall diverſion of the company, from which he was ſoon expeiled by hoots of deriſion and 
contempt, and the clamorous applauſe that was beſtowed on the man he had inſulted. 
This Topham had been a ſailor before the maſt on board of a man of war, and was not 
conſcious of his own ſaperior ſtrength til one day getting drunk, and quarrelling with the 
cook, he pulled out the iron bars of the grate by laying hold of them in the middle, and 
bending them violently forward, ſo as to force eff the rivettings at each end. After this 
the ſhip's company was continually ſolliciting him to ſhew ſome feat of his ftrength ; and 
when they came to Portſmouth, the people that came with liquor in a bomb-boat, having 
heard of his fame, was very ſollicitous to ſee ſome of his performances, particularly a 
oed Iriſh woman, who had handed him up ſome beer in a large filver tankard; when the 
taukard was empty, Topham held it over the fide of the veſſel to be filled again, upon which 
the v1.1 w.nancried out, Tommy, do, God love you, let's ſce what you can do! Well, ſays Top 
ham, take your tankard then ;” and reaching it down, he preſſed it between his finger and 
thund with ſuch force, that when the old woman received it, it was as flat as a pancake. 770 
wow, laid ihe cl woman, arlby Fefus, my dear , why could not you. ſ11ceze it without ſpotting the ſhape: 
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lowed him, and thus both periſhed to. 
| Of Parma. 
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to which the other replied, Give to 
it and it will not fall ;” they then threw 
down the meat and both went away, 


This iſland was called by the natives 
Bena-hoare ; whence it derives its pre- 
ſent name is not certainly known, 
When the Europeans firſt landed upon 
it, it produced no corn, nor any eata- 
ble roots except fern, of which the na- 
tives made meal; they made meal alſo 
ol the ſeed of a ſhrub called amazante ; 
: both theſe ſorts of meal they eat mixed 
Vith milk or broth ; their other food 
| was the fleſh of goats, ſheep, or hogs, 

either roaſted or boiled: The skins of 
the goats and the ſheep ſerved them for 
cloathing, and of the hog's-skins they 
made ſhoes. | LE 
This iſland, like Canaria, was divid- 
ed into diſtrits, of which there were 
12, and each was governed by its own 
chief. Their police, however, was not 
ſo good as that of the other iſlands, for 
he was thought the clevereſt fellow who 
could ſteal with ſuch addreſs as not to 
be diſcovered, and if any one was de- 
tected, no other puniſhment was inflict - 


leaving it to be devoured by the raven 
which hover'd about the rock. | 
The natives held the ſun and moon 
in great veneration, and kept an exact 
account of time to know when the moon 
was new or at the full. They alſo ac- 
knowledged one ſupreme deity, whom 
they called. Abora, and believed to refide 
in the Heavens. They had a ſuperſti- 
tious notion that the Devil, whom they 
called Irvene, frequently appeared in 
the form of a ſhock dog. When any 
one of them was taken ill, he ſent for 
his relations and friends, and ſaid to 
them,  wante!io die, upon which they 
carried him into a cave, where they 
laid him down upon a bed of goat- 
ſkins, put a pitcher of milk by him, 
and then cloſing up the mouth of the 
cave, left him to expire by himſelf. 
They buried their dead in caves, and 
always ſpread the ſkins of goats under 
them, ſaying, it was not proper that 
a dead body ſhould touch the ground. 
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; £ ed upon him than the reſtoration of the i © Of: -FENERIF. 

- K& thing ftolen. If a man received. an in- This iſland was by the natives called 
- BE fult from any of his own diſtrict, he Chineche; and Tenerife or White 
: thought it mean to complain to his chief, Mountain, by the natives of Palma; 
ehe therefore gathered his friends and re- the Spaniards have continued the Pal 
: WE lations together, and retaliated the at- marine name of the place, but the 
- ME front, after which they all removed, and natives they cal Guanches, but for what 
” WE tookup their reſidence in another diſtrict. reaſon is not known. The inhabitants 
5 YT Their manner of worſhip was as ſin of this ifland were generally of a mid- 
BS gular as their policy. In each diſtrict dling ſtature; thole who dweit on the 
there was a great pillar or pyramid of North ſide were fairer than thoſe on the 
ly 1 looſe ſtones; at this pillar the natives South : a few years before the conqueſt 
. 5 aſſembled at ſtated times, ſinging and it was governed by a Sovereign who 


* © pa * 
left nine ſons, and they ſhare the iſland 


among them, ſo that it became divided 
into nine kingdoms. | | 
_ The natives acknowledged a god, 
whom they called Achaman, the ſuſ- 
tainer o: heaven and earth. | 
When they were in great diſtreſs for 


dancing round it, wreſtling, and per- 

forming other feats of activity. In one 
of the diſtricts there was a natural pyra- 
4 mid upwards of 100 fatho:o: high, 
is a where the natives worſhipped their god 
a ldafe, whoſe name the rock ill retains, 
ng V | They where in perpetual apprehenſion 


5 ot its tumbling down, and therefore want of rain, they aſſembled in certain 
be 1 — * o 7 : 2 11+} 
> MY whenever they killed a ſheep or a goat, places ſet apart for that purpoſe, with 
they roafted a piece of it, which they ſent their children and flocks, where they 
nd WE by two perſons as a preſent to the rock. ſat in a circle on the ground, weeping 


X they went along, he who carried the 
4 ering ſang, „ It vill fall, Idate 3" 


and making a mountul note, their 
flocks. bleating at the ſame tin. e, for 
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want of food, for both men and beaſts, 
on theſe occaſions, were debarred from 
all kind of ſuſtenance. 
No man was allowed more than one 
wife at a time, but they married with- 


out any regard tc kindred, except that 


of a mother or ſiſter, and could put a- 
way one wife and take another 
they pleaſed, 

The men wore cloaks of go. atolkins 
dreſſed and ſoftened in butter; the wo- 
men alſo wore cloaks of the ſame kind, 
but longer, with petticoats of go't-ſkins 
underncath; both ſexes frequently a- 
nointed their bodies with ſheep's oil, be- 


ing remarkably lean. ang their \ins 

very dry. Thei ir language differed en- 
tirely from thote of tlie Rl Hands, 
| being very guttural. Having no metal, 


they wed a black hz rd fone. 
for killing their food, and working tim 
ber. 

Their offenſive weapons were darts 
made of the pitch pine, ſharpened and 
hardened in the fire; they uled alſo a 
kind of ſpear, and were extremely dex- 


terous in throwing both thefe weapons, 


10 as ſeldom to 578 their mark. 


The inhabitants were divided into 


three claſſes, noblemen, gentlemen and 
peaſants, They believe that God cre- 


ated mankind of earth and water, and 


that the nobles were created firſt as ma- 
ny women as men, to whom God gave 
cattle, and every thing neceſſary for 
their ſabliſtence, but that the number 
appearing to be too ſmall, he afterwards 
created more, whom he alſo endowed, 


but with a more ſparing hand, and thar- 


the number being ſtill inſufficient, he 
created ſtill more, but that to theſe he 
gave nothing, and when they aſked 
him for flocks of ſheep and goats, he 
bade them go and ſerve the others, who 
would give them ſuſtenance. 

In the houſe where a huſband and 
wife ſlept, no other perſon was allowed 


to ſleep; nor did the huſband and wife 


ſleep together, but in different beds under 
the ſame roof ; theſe beds were made of 
herbs or graſs, covered with goat's-ſkins 
neatly dreſſed and ſewed together, with 


An. or coverings of the lame ſtuff. 


„hen 


103 pe ned, 


The natives were extremely neat any 
cleanly ; they always waſhed both thei 
face and hands when they aroſe fron 
ſleep, when they ſat down to eat, and 
when they had eaten. Their food wa; 
the fleſh of goats and ſheep boiled x 
roaſted, which they eat without either 
bread or roots; they alſo eat barley. 
meal roaſted and dreſſed with butter 
and milk; as they had a notion that 


drinking cold water immediately after i 


having eaten warm victuals was hurt. 
ful to the teeth, they never drank til 
halt an hour after their meal. They 
had no other Cattle than goats and 
ſhcep. 

The ground was prepared for ſee 
by he men, who hoed it with wooden 
hoes, and the ſeed was ſowed by the 
women : they had beans and peas, and 


| madle a kind of melaſſes from mocanes 


by firſt macerating, and then boiling 
them in water till the whole was of : 
proper conſiſtence. 

They were always attended in their 
wars by their women, who furniſhed 
them with proviſions, and carried of 
and interred the dead, 

They uſed a kind of embalment, 
which they practiſed in the following 
manner: they ſtretched the body out 
on a flat ſtone, and embowelled it, 


then waſhed the arm-pits, behind the 


ears, between the fingers, the groin 
and neck, with cold water twice a day; 
after a few days they anointed thel? 
parts with ſheep's oil, and ſprinkled 
them with the duſt of decayed pine- 
trees, and a kind of bruſh- wood, cal 
led by the Spaniards Breſſes, mixed 
with the powder of pummaice-ſtone: 
the body was then watched, night and 
day, till it was perfectly dry, after 
which it was ſwathed in dreſſed ſheep 
or goat-ſkins, and girded very tigt 
with leather thongs, and depoſited it i 
the cave ſet apart by the deceaſed for 
bis burying place, without any covering 
Particular perſons were let apart for tl 
office. Men were embalmed by mel, 
and women by women. Two boi 
thus embalmed, were taken out of 3 


cavz a few years ago; they were entit 
| LO by! 
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W might not hurt him. 


but as light as cork, quite freſh, and 
without any diſagreeable ſmell. 

Juſtice was diſtributed among them 
by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by the 
principal elders. ( 
was ſentenced to corporal puniſhment, 
he was laid flat on the ground, and the 
king, delivering his ſtatf or ſcepter to a 
proper perſon, ordered him to give the 
criminal a certain number of blows pro- 


portioned to his crime, and then com- 


manded him to be taken from his pre- 
ſence. For murder, the king took 


and gave them to the relations of the 


from that diſtrict, but at the ſame time 
took him under his protection, ſo that 
the kindred or friends of the deceaſed 


niſhed any perſon with death, ſaying, 
that it belonged only to God to take 
away that life which he had given. 
= They worſhipped no idol, nor had 
any images of the deity. 


another, he did not attempt to enter 
it, but ſat on a ſtone at the door, and 
either whiſtled or ſung till ſome one 
came out, and defired him to walk in. 
He who went into the houſe of another 
without this ceremony, was liable to 
puniſhment, as they reckoned it a groſs 
afront. | 

They had a wonderful facility in 
counting the number of their ſheep and 
goats, when iſſuing tumultuouſly out 
of a fold, without ſo much as moving 
W their lips, or pointing to them with 
their fingers. Ez 


[To be continued] 
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a FromtncGEenTiiMants MAGAZINE. 
= 4 fair and impartial Narrative of the 
= w/e Proceedings of the Commonalty 
of Dublin, relative to prejenting the 


Freedom F that City to Lord Chief 
Juſtice Pratt, a 


Petition was preſented to the Com- 


When an offender 


away the criminal's cattle and effects, 
| deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer 


They never pu- 


It was a cuſtom among them, that 
when one perſon went to the houſe of 


enced. 


mons in behalt of ſome of the 
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Commons, for preſenting the freedom 
of the city in a gold box to Lord Chief 
Juſtice Pratt. His Lordſhip had, a few 
days before, been preſented with his - 
freedom of the Guild of Merchants in 
a gold box; as alſo of the Corporation 
of Barbers and Surgeons. But the cer- 
tificate of the Guild, on which the free- 


dom ſhould be founded, was with held, 


or not lodged in the Town-Clerk's Of- 
fice: the corrupt inſtruments of power 
had prevented it. | 
When the Commons had gone thro” 
ſome ordinary buſineſs, a Member move 
ed, that all ordinary buſmeſs ſhould be 
poſtponed till the determination of the 
Aldermen, with reſpect to the petition, 
tor the freedom of the upright Judge 
ſhould be known: whereupon it was 
moved, that a meſlage ſhould be ſent 
to the Lord Mayor and the Board. 
Some time after this the Board ſent 
an anſwer to this effect: that they had 
conſidered the petition for preſenting. 


the Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt with the 


freedom of the city, but did not judge 
it proper, at this time, to agree with it. 

The meſſage being entered in the 
Journal, the ſame Member moved that 
the anſwer of the lord Mayor and Board 
ſhould be alſo entered. This done, he 
expreſſed his ſurprize at the oppoſition 
given to his petition, and informed the 
Houſe whence it came. gh 

He aſſured them, that ſince the free- 
dom of the Guild was given to this 
great man, all the creatures and depen- 
dents of power, not excepting ſome 
men in the moſt ſacred ſtations, were 
indefatigable in preventing its taking 
place in the city. That ſuch men ſpar- 
ed no application to any part of the 
Common Council that could be influ- 
That he hoped the Commons 
would acquit themſelves of the imputa- 


tion of all forts and degrees of ſiniſter 


influence, by ſhewing their zeal for the 
honour of the crown, in giving due ap- 
plauſe to ſo eminent, ſo faithful a Mi- 
niſter as the Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt; 
and that unleſs the petition appeared 
wrong, or ill- founded, the Commons 
muſt be wanting in aß ect on and guty co 

2 the 
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the beſt of Kings, in witholding due 
applauſe from the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
his Miniſters on the Benches, in our days. 
He then pointed out ſome of the moſt 
dangerous ſtrides, of miniſterial power, 
by the warrants of Secretaries of State, 
and gave inſtances of many of the moſt 
deſtructive abuſes of this power, that 
had, till now, eſcaped with impunity, 
He ſhewed how the curbing and chaſtiſ- 
ing this illicit power redounded to the 
honour of the King on the throne, as 
well as to that of his great and upright 
Judge ; then moved for the reading of 
the petition, of which he produced a 
true copy. 
The petition then received two read · 


ings; and no man being able to contra- | 


dict any allegation 1 in it, and the prayer 
being a natural interence from the alle- 
gations, the petition was received una- 
nimoully, and ordered to be entered in 
the Journals—The petition 1s as follows: 


Ty the Right Honourable the Lord May- 
or, S: eriffs, Commons, and Citizens, 
of the City of Dublin. 

The humble petition of certain 75 the 


Commons, 


5 FEY 


« That it is a duty incumbent upon 
all loyal ſubjects to give countenance and 
approbation to all that eminently diltin- 
guiſh themſelves, by deeds of virtue 
and loyalty, thoſe eſpecially who diſ- 
charge a public truſt for the common 
honour and intereſt of their King and 
Country. 

That on the other hand; it is the in- 
diſpenſable duty of all good and loyal 
ſubjects to diſcountenance, diſapprove, 
expoſe and oppoſe all diſhoneſt and diſ- 
loyal deeds, and the conduct of all men 
that may tend to prejudice the national 
conſtitution, to diſhonour the, crown, or 
deprive the ſubyects ot their rights and 
liberties. 

That for theſe, among other wiſe and 
good purpoſes, Corporations were inſti- 
tuted, as the union of many loyal ſub- 
jects, in ſmaller bodies politic, was the 
likelieft means of preſerving the gene- 


ral ſyſtem of government, ſupporting 
the crown, and maintaining the conſt. 
tution, P49 | 
'That, (to the immortal honour of 
our city be it ſpoken) from the earliet 
ages to the preſent time, ſhe has ever 
diſtinguithed herſelf, not only by the 
practice, but by the encouragement of 
all virtuous and loyal deeds, of which 


our archives ſhew the moſt ample, the 


moiſt honourable proofs, in the many 
grateful acknowledgements, conceſſions, 
and grants, lucrative as well as honora- 
ry, made to the Corporation of the ci- 
ty, from time tc time, by the crown, 
in conſideration of their uniformly and 
conſtantly promoting virtue and loyalty, 
detending and ſupporting the govern« 
ment aud its friends, and oppoſing and 
vanquiſhing its enemies, as well Engliſh 
and Scotch, as Iriſh, at an immenſe 
expenſe of the blood and treaſure of the 
citizens“. 

That this city, thus eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed and honoured, would appear 
defective in her duty, could ſhe fail in 
_ diſtinguiſhing with marks of her appro- 
bation aud favour, ſuch of his Majeſty's 
miniſters and ſervants, as have given the 
fulleſt proofs of the moſt pertect fideli- 
ty and loyalty in the diſcharge of the 


molt important truſts to the mutual 


honour and ſatisfaction of the ſovereign 
and his ſubjects, at a time when we are 
bleſſed with a monarch on the throne, 
who has given ushis unerring royal word, 
that he founds his glory on the freedom 
and happineſs of his people. 

That no man appears to us to have 
acquitted himſelt in his high ſtation, 


with ſuch becoming zeal 1or the ho- 


nour and dignity of the crown, and the 
fulfilling his Majeſty's moſt gracious in- 
tentions tor preſerving the fr reedom and 
happineſs of his ſubjects, ſuch invinci- 
ble fortitude, in adminiſtering juſtice 
and law, as the Right Hon. Sir ” Charte 
Pratt, Knt. the preſent Lord Chief 
Juſtice of his Majeſty's Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in England, has ſhewn in 
ſome late judicial determinations, which 
maſt be remembered to his Lordſhip 

Hhuonouf, 
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bonour, while and wherever Britiſh li- 
berties are held ſacred. 
That beſides this conduct, which muſt 


render the name of Lord Chiet Juſtice 


Pratt dear to his Majeſty, and to all 
his loyal ſubjects univerſally, we of this 
# kingdom are bound by other great obli- 
cations to that venerable name; for, 
had it not been for that great lawyer, 
= we ſhould not have enjoyed the benefit 
of the act of the 41ſt of his late Ma- 
jeſty, © For better ſupplying this city 
with corn and flour,” the happy effects 
of which, this city and the whole king- 
dom have ſo ſenſibly felt. 
That we cannot better teſtify our 
gratitude, affection and duty to the beſt 
of Kings, than in giving the moſt pub- 
lic teſtimony of our regard and reſpect 
to ſuch as have ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the ſervice of their King 
| and country, as the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Pratt has done. 
| May 1: therefore pleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip and Honours, to give the beſt pub- 
lic teſtimony you may, of your unal- 
terable attachment to the Rights and 
Liberties of your fellow ſubjects of Great 
Britain, as well as of your inviolable 
affection and duty to the Crown, by 
preſenting the ſaid Lord Chief Juſtice 


of King and People, with the freedom 
| of our city in a gold box.” 

He then moved tor the following re- 
ſolution ; 

“ Reſolved, That it is the opinion 


& Honourable the Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt 
mould be preſented with the freedom of 
this city, agreeable to the prayer of the 
above petition.” | 
& This was oppoſed by ſome gentlemen 
S well known to have connexions with, 
and dependencies on certain great men. 
But their oppoſitionhad but lit:le weight 
= with the uninfluenced part of the Com- 
= mons, which, thanks to providence, by 
By great odds proved the majority. So the 
= queſtion was carried in the affirmative. 
But that nothing ſhould be wanting 
to teſtify the affection and ducy of the 


ney General. 


Pratt, the great Aſſertor of the Rights 


of the Sheriffs and Commons, in Com- 
mon- council aſſembled, that the Right 
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Commons to his Majeſty, or their gra- 
titude to the great judge, who may well 
be ſaid to give and take à luſtre from 
the threne, another member moved. 

«© That the thanks of the Sheriffs and 
Commons in Common-councilaflembled, 
ſhould be preſented to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, for the 
diſtinguiſhed zeal and loyalty he has 
ſhewa in aſſerting and maintaining the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject in the 
high office which he now fills with ſuch 
remarkable dignity ; and for the parti- 
cular ſervices he has rendered this king- 
dom in the office of his Majeſty's Attor- 

This likewiſe met with oppoſition 
from the ſame quarter; but was carried 
by a ſtill greater majority in the affirma- 
tive, After which it was moved, and 
without oppoſition, 

& Ordered, that the high Sheriff of 
this city do write a letter to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, 
acquainting him of theſe proceedings of 
the Sheriffs and Commons.“ | 

«© Ordered, that the two proceeding 
orders be publiſhed.” _ 

Thus zealouſly did the Sheriffs and 
Commons acquit themſelves in doing 
juſtice to the character of this great man, 
and teſtifying their love, gratitude, and 
duty, to the moſt gracious Sovereign, 
under whom this upright judge acts, and 
who neyer fails of promoting and re- 
warding ſuch tranſcendant parts and 
virtues. | 

And as every man in a public judici- 
al capacity ſhould be able to render a 


reaſon tor his conduct, this, of the Com- 


mons, is placed in this juſt light for 
their vindication. 
I hope the Board of Aldermen have 
had better reaſons for their negative to 
this petition than have as yet come to 
light. It is ſurely a moſt ſtrange com- 
pliment to the preſent miniſtry in Great 
Britain, or Ireland, to deny this great 
man a mark of approbation; a compli- 
ment too liberally beſtowed on the worſt 
of miniſters and their worſt tools. Or 
ore we from thi: denial to judge, that 
our Board of Aldermen, or thoſe who 
di-tated 


dictated to them, are for ſupporting the 
illicit proceedings of a Secretary of State, 
againſt the ſolemn determinators of a 
Court of Law ? No leſs does this denial 
* 

But there is yet a ſaving hope for 
the ſages at the Board, and I hope they 
will publiſh their own vindication in your 
| paper. 

It is with no ſmall pleaſure to be ob- 
ſerved, that while the Aldermen ſtood 
uninfluenced by power, in Guildhall, no 
leſs than fourteen of them concurred in 
the preſenting the freedom of that re- 


ſuppoſe, the firſt, the honeſt, and un- 
influeneed emotions of the Aldermen's 
hearts. 
grief to reflect, ſecret means were found 
to make the majority of theſe ſages 
change their ſentiments. Let them give 
up their leaders, and — themſelves 
| if they can, 


AXAXXXAX AAA II 
From the Lox Do MAGaziINE. 


Extract of my Lord Clive's Letter. 


ANY of our readers will, 

doubtleſs, be curious to know 
ſomething of the contents of the letter 
lately publiſhed, 70 the proprietors of the 
Eaſ-India flock from lord Clive, there- 
fore we ſhall inform them, that his lord- 
ſhip firſt gives a very ſhort, and a very 
modeſt account of his conduct in India; 
then he anſwers all the objections that 


anonymous writers in our news-papers 
here at home; and laſtly, he coniiders 
the reaſons given for putting a ſtop to 
the payment of the rents of his eſtate 
in India, as follows: 

% And here I mult acquaint the pro- 
prietors, that the rents of my jaghire 
were regularly paid during the time 1 
was in Bengal, and, ſince my return, 
have been received by my attornies in 


as the ſhips ſailed from thence, in bills 
on the company here, which were al- 


ſpectable body to Lord Chief Juſtice 
Pratt unanimouſly. Theſe, we may 


And it muſt give pain and 


have lately been made againſt it by ſome 


Bengal, and remitted by them to me, 
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ways regularly paid without objection, 
until May laſt, when, on the ſhips go- 
ing out for Bengal, which were the firf 


that went out, after the election, on | 


that voyage, I was given to underſtand, 
that orders had been ſent to ſtop the 
payment of my jaghire. I applied to 
the court of directors tor a copy of thoſe 
orders, but that was refuſed ; however, 
I afterwards came to the knowledge of 
them. They are to the following pur. 
port : * With reſpect to the jaghire 
given by the late Nabob, ſaffier Ally 
Khan, to lord Clive, ariſing out of 
lands granted by the ſaid Nabob to the 
company, we direct, that you do not 
pay any further ſums to the attornies of 
lord Clive on the account; and we fur. 


ther direct, that whatever ſhall ariſe in 


future from the ſaid jaghire, be carried 
to our credit. You are to cauſe exact 
accounts to be made out and tranſmit. 
ed to us, not only of what ſhall ſo come 
into our caſh, but alſo of the ſums lord 


_ Clive's attornies have already received 


on the ſame account, together with the 
dates of the ſeveral payments. His 
lordihip's pretenſions to the ſaid jaghire 
will be ſettled here.“ 


And Mr. Sulivan, by a letter wrote 


at the ſame time by him to the preſident 
at Calcutta, informed him, “ That all 


cordiality being at an end with lord 


Clive, the court of directors had ſtop- 
ped payment of his jaghire ; a meaſure 


which would have taken place years. 


ago, had it not been for him (Mr. Suli- 
van) and that on this head the faid pre 
fident was to obey every order, which 
he might recæive from the court of di- 
rectors; and that more was not, nor 
muſt be, expected of him.“ 

T ſnali not trouble the proprietors with 
any obſervations on this order and let- 
ter, they will ſufficiently ſpeak for 
themſelves; but ſhall only remark, that 
J muſt think it extremely hard to be 
deprived of my property becauſe | can- 
not agree with the preſent court of di- 
rectors. 

But the company having paid my 
jaghire ſo long without any objection, 
aud even now not claiming any right 

theret? 
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thereto themſelves, nor pretending to 
ſay that any one elſe does; under ſuch 
circumſtances one might be at a loſs to 
conceive what foundation in reaſon there 
could be for the directors ſending ſuch 
orders to Bengal, But on enquiry into 
the matter, the reaſons aſſigned appear 
to be tour. 

1ſt, That the Mogul is ſovereign of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, and proprietor of all the lands 
within thoſe provinces : and that che 
rents granted to me are the antient im- 
perial rents reſerved and payable to the 
emperor z and that therefore the Nabob 
could not grant or alienate the ſame 
from the imperial crown; and that the 
company may be called to an account by 
the emperor tor what they have paid to 
me. Nor is that all the company ſeem 
to expect, but that T am accountable to 
them for what I have received, 

2dly. That ſuppoſe the Nabob had a 
right to alienate thole rents, ſuch alie- 
nation could exiſt no longer than the 
Nabob who granted the ſame continued 
in his government, and that ſuch alie- 
nation was not binding on his ſucceſſor; 
and as Meer Jaffier had been depoſed, 
the grant became of no effect. 
z4ly. That my acceptance of the 
dignity of an omrah, or title of honour, 
(which honour they doubt my having 
had, aithough they have a copy of the 
patent in their cuſtody) was contrary to 
my duty to the company, as 1 might 
| be obliged, by ſuch acceptance, to affiſt 
the Mogul and the Nabob in v. ar, even 
W a22aialt the company, | 
And laſtly, for fear theſe reaſons 


2 ſhould fail them, then comes a fourth ; 


& which is, that ſuppoſe I have a right, 
that even then I have no remedy in 
England, but muſt reſort to the court 
| of the mayor of Calcutta, or to the 
courts of the emperor at Delhi, or the 
court of the Nabob. 

= As to the firſt, it may be proper to 
EZ obſerve, that, upon the original foun- 
dation of the Mogul empire, all the 
lands, like thoſe in England, were in 
the crown, who grant ted the rents, in 
the nature of tce-farm rents in Etg- 
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land: theſe lands were, and now are, 


called Calſa Lands, or lands belonging 
to the crown; the rents whereof were, 
tor ſeveral years, received by officers 
appointed, within the provinces, by 
the emperor, for that purpoſe; and the 
Nabobs, who were then viceroys to the 
Mogul, had penſions afligned them to 
maintain their courts, and ſupport their 
governments : but, tor a great number 
of years paſt, that method has been 
changed, and inſtead of penſions, the 
emperors allotted to the Nabobs large 
quantities of land within the provinces, 
to be diſpoſed of and managed for their 
own benefit ; and theſe lands were, and 
now are, called Jaghire lands, and for 
which no taxes are paid; and as to the 
reſt of the lands within the provinces, 
the Nabobs farmed the ſame of the Mo- 


gu at a certain yearly ſum. 


This alteration being received into 
tie Mogul government, it became im- 
material to the Mogul what the Nabobs 
did with the rents: the yearly ſum ſti- 
pulated was all he expected, and that 
they were obliged to pay; fo that all 
the rents, and alſo the lands that pro- 
duced them, were under the power of 
the Nabobs, who might and did diſ- 
po'e of thera as they thought fit, and 
out of them conferred favours on whom 
they pleaſed, The Nabobs granted ze- 
miadaries or leaſes of all the lands from 
tine to time at their pleaſure, or as OC» 
caſion required; and in this {tate the 
conſtitution and uſage of the Mogul em- 
pire ſtood at the death of Aurengzebe. 

Atter the death of Aurengzebe, the 
Nabobs began to aſſume ſovereign au- 
thority, and the invaſion of the Perſians, 


before taken notice of, rendered that 


ſovereignty abſolute; and the Nabobs 
Jo now, and have for many years, ex- 
ercited all thoſe ſovereign rights, re- 
garding the lands and revenues of the 
provinces, which the Mogul emperors. 
ever had, 

It is under the authority of the Na- 
bob, the company now hold their ze- 
mindary in the land ſubject to my jag- 
hire; it is under the ſame authority, 
they now hold by ircaty with the Na- 

EET | bub, 
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bob Coffin Cawn large diſtricts of coun · 
try, producing near 600,000l1, a year 
to them, without paying any rent at 
all, notwithſtanding thoſe lands are cal- 
fa or imperial lands, and would, in caſe 
the original conſtitution of the Mogul 
empire exiſted, be ſubject to the pay- 
ment of the antient reſerved rents to the 
great Mogul, to a very large amount; 
it is well known that there are numbers 
of jaghires in the province of Bengal, 
granted by former Nabobs, that have 
ſubſiſted for ſeveral generations. 
Yet as to my jaghire, they now at 
once alledge it was an illegal act in Meer 
Jaffier, and at the ſame time admit that 
the company are in the enjoyment of all 
the lands granted to them by the Nabob 
Coſſin Cawn, without paying or being 
fubje&-to any rent at all; and that the 
grant from Coſſin Cawn to them, both 
of the lands and ancient rents, 1s valid 
and effectual: this ſeems a contradiction 
not eaſily to be reconciled. But for a 
moment, let us ſuppoſe that the fears 
the company entertained at that inſtant, 
of being accountable to the great Mo- 


the compariſon of things alone would 
have diſcovered, and that the Mogul 
ſhould hereafter recover the antient do- 
minion of his empire; it muſt then be 
obſerved, that the annual tribute ſtipu- 
lated to be paid by the Nabob on his 
Confirmation, is in fact the ſame annual 
ſum formerly reſerved and paid by the 
Nabobs for the farm of the rents and 
lands within the provinces. Can it then 
be ſuppoſed, that the Mogul would require 
both the revenues of the lands, and alſo 


the Nabob, in lieu of thoſe revenues ? 
It might with ſome degree of probabi- 
lity have been ſaid, that he might, ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of the empire, 
call the Nabobs, who might then be 
conſidered as his Viceroys, to an account 
for all the annual tribute remaining due 
to them: but to ſay the company would 
be anſwerable to the Mogul for the rents 
paid by them to me, is an inconſiſtency 
equal to the former, and not to be re- 
conciled to reaſon or the nature of things: 


y 


gul, might have obſcured the light which 


the annual ſum ſtipulated to be paid by 
der Nadir Schah, has ſo far confirmed 
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and even to furniſh themſelves with thi 
pretence, bad as it is, they muſt hay 
had a very extraordinary foreſight ; and 
I ſhonld be glad to have been informed 
of the period when ſuch a reckoning 
was likely to take place, 

I have before taken notice of the pre. 
ſent circumſtances of the Mogul, and 
by what means a prince, under his cir. 


cumſtances, or even ſuppoſing him in 
as good a fituation as his predeceſſor, M 


for ſeveral years have been, could re. 
cover the dominion of large and power. 
ful provinces, which had long ſhaken 


off his authority, I am really at a loſs 
to guels, 


But, to remove any doubt 
the proprietors may entertain concern- 
ing the power and dominion of the Great 
Mogul in Bengal, or the ſovereign au. 
thority of the Nabob, I will repeat the 
account given by your directors of thoſe 
meaſures, under their hands to his Ma- 
jeſty, in the year 1762, in a memorial 
preſented by them relative to the tranl- 
actions with the Dutch, which account 
is in the following aords : 

« By the ancient conſtitution of the 
Mogul empire, of which the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, are a 
part, the Nabob or Soubah of thoſe pro- 
vinces was nothing more than the Mo- 
gul's viceroy, yet, for many years paſt, 
as the ſtrength of that conſtitution has 
been gradually declining, the Soubahs 
of theſe and other provinces have been 
in like gradation, aſſuming an indepen- 
dance of the court of Delhi, and the 
ſhock which the empire received, or a. 
ther the ſubverſion of it, for it has ne- 
ver recovered, nor probably ever wil, 
from the eruption of the Perſians un. 


that independance, that the relation be- 
tween the Nabob and the Mogul, is 2 
preſent little more than nominal. Tk 
Nabob makes war or peace without th 
privity of the Mogul, and tho” ther 
appear ſtill ſome remains of the old con- iſ 
ſtitutionin the ſucceſſion totheNabobſhy, 

yet in fact that ſucceſſion is never regu 
lated by the Mogul's appointment, tho 
the perſon in poſſeſſion is generally de- 


ſirous of tortitying a diſputed title , 2 
he 3 
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the Mogul's confirmation, which the 
court of Delhi, conſcious of its inabi- 
lity to interpoſe more ſubſtantially, and 
deſirous of retaining an appearance of 
ſuperiority, readily grants. The Na- 
| bob of Bengal is therefore 4% facto, 
whatever he may be de jure, a ſovereign 
prince, or at worſt, not a viceroy, but 
| a tributary to the Mogul : there being 
W ſome kind of tribute ſtill conſider- 
ed as due, from theſe provinces to the 
Mogul, though it rarely, if ever, finds 
its way to Dheli.” It appears by the 
= director's letters, that the Dutch, as 
= well as we, conſider him in this light. 

- I muſt obſerve, that the Dutch, in 
order to give ſome colour for their com- 
plaints againſt the company, made uſe 


Mogul is ſovereign of the country, and 
we derive from him, under repeated 
phirmaunds, a right to a free naviga- 
tion from thence to other places ; and 
this right we cannot be deprived of, 


the Great Mogul, which the Nabob, 
who is only governor of a province, is 
not authorized to do.” 


tion the declaration above-mentioned 
was mide by your directors, who now 
find th2m'eives under the fatal neceſſity, 
on behalt of rhe company, of making 
uſe of the ſame reaſons for juſtifying 


made uſe of to juſtify theirs towards the 
company. WO, 

As to the 2d reaſon aſſigned by your 
directors, it might, perhaps, have been 
well for the proprieters, had it never 
been in their power to have employcd it. 


ſwer it as I would have done, at the 
time it was offered by them, without 
any regard to what has happened, ſince 
that may have deprived them of the 
ulſe they at firſt propoſed from it. 
There are numbers of inſtances of 
Haghires now ſubſiſting, that have been 
granted by former Nabobs : there are 
many, even on the company's own 
lands, of which the directors might 
have been informed by the proper offi- 
Vor. III. 


of the following allegation, viz. The 


without infringing the phirmaunds of 


And it was in anſwer to this allega- 


their conduct towards me, as the Dutch 


But as it is aſſigned as ſuch, I will an- 
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cer appointed for ſurveying thoſe lands, 


who is now in England ; and they might 


alſo have been informed, that there were 


many Jaghires granted by the Nabobs 
Surajah Dowla and Meer Jaffier alſo 
exiſting. But enquiry here ſeemed not 
neceſſary ; the directors at once boldly 
affirm, my Jaghire to be determined by 
the removal of Meer Jaffier from the 
throne, ſince the grant did not, as they 
alledge, bind his ſucceſſor; without the 
leaſt conſideration of the natural infe- 
rence ſuch an aſſertion might produce. 
I have before taken notice, that his 


_ Majeſty's arms, and thoſe of the com- 


pany, by the revolution brought about 
whilſt I was the. commander in chief, 
acquired the great power and influence 
the company enjoyed in Bengal, when 
] left that country; and that that power 
after I came away, was made uſe of to 
depoſe the prince who ſat on the throne 
whilſt I was there, and to eſtabliſh Ma- 
homed Coflin Cawn in his ſtead, It is 
under theſe circumſtances, that the di- 
rectors make uſe of the 2d reaſon, Now 
to give that reaſon its utmoſt latitude, 
it can amount to no more than an ads 
miſſion from the company, that I had 
once a good right to require from them 
the payment ot my Jaghire: but that 
this right is now defeated by a ſubſe- 
quent act, entirely effected by their own 
agents abroad. The weight and juſtice 
of this argument I leave to your conſi- 
derations. | 

Belore I quit this head, I muſt beg 
leave to take notice of the forms agreed 
on between the company, and Maho— 
med Coſſin Cawn, which may be ſeen 
in the Appendix, and by which it will 
appear, that Meer Jafſier was to re- 
main Nabob to all purpoſes, except the 
executive part of the government, which 


was to be the province of the new Na- 


bob. This being the baſis of that re- 
volution, if it may he fo called, it will 
appear, that the Nabob, Meer Jather, 
ſti l remained Nabob of Bengal; and it 
is well known, that he did till lately 
reſide at the company's factory, at Cal- 
cutta, in princely ſtate; and even ſup- 
poling my Jaghire to be good no longer 
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than the reign of the perſon who grant- 
ed it, it would be ſtill ſubſiſting. Hoy- 
ever, your directors do now in effect 
declare, that they will retain my Jag- 
hue for the benefit of the Great Mogul 
(who would receive it, as Coſſin Ally 
would readily give any directions touch- 
ing that matter the dieectors think pro- 


per to fuggeſt to him) and that, in pre- 


judice to me and their country; tho' 
they at the ſame time are influenced to 


retain the rents of the lands granted to 


them, not only by Coſſin Cawn, but 
alſo. by the Nabob Meer Jafher, in pre- 
judice to the Great Mogul. | 

As to the zd reaſon, here I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that the titles of ho- 
nour uſed in Europe are unknown to 
the. Indians ; their titles of honour are 
diſtinguiſhed only by a number of A- 


Zaras, or one thouſand, from two to ten 


thouſand horſe, which is the higheſt, 
and was the title of the ſon of the Great 
Mogul: the number of ſix thouſand, 
expreſſes the dignity of an Omra, but 
not any leſs number; and the equi- 


page of the perſon on whom ſuch ho- 


nours are beltowed, are proportioned 
by the uſage of the country to his rank. 
Hence it will appear, that of neceſſity, 
no perſon can be ennobled in India, 
unleſs the rank and number he is ap- 
pointed to be expreſſed in the patent 
and this 1s a mere compliment, which 
does not lay an obligation on the part 
of the perſon receiving ſuch honour, 
to render to the Mogul any ſervicss 
whatſoever ; and to affirm the contra- 


ry, it muſt be preſumed that the Na- 
bob, in the preſent caſe, applied to the 


Mogul to take me into his ſervice : 
who, in ſuch ſervice, might (if the em- 
peror meant to recover the ancient do- 
minion of his empire, or the payment 
of his annual tribute) be employed a- 
gainſt the Nabob himſelf, if military 


ſervices were to be rendered to the Mo- 


gul ; which would be an abſurdity to 
ſuppole. my 

But the true intent of the honour, 
was no more than a perſonal favour to 
me, and to give me rank amongſt the 
princes aud great men of chat country; 


he returned to Europe, and indeed un. 


and may have been of ſervice to you in 
my negotiations and tranſactions with 
them. Monſieur Dupleix, the com- 
mander in chief of the French forces in 
India, obtained a title of honour, infe. 
rior to mine, and had ſeveral Jaghires 
granted him by the Nabob of the Decan 
in lands, ceded to the French company, 
which he enjoyed for ſeveral years after 


til the lands, upon which the Jaghires 
were granted, were taken from the 
French. And Monſieur Dupleix con- 
ſidered his title of honour as an advan- 
tage to the French in thoſe parts. 

As to the 4th reaſon, it is well known, 
was I obliged to purſue my remedy in 
the Mayor's court, that the judges of 
that court are dependants upon the com- 
pany : the appeal lies to their preſident 
and council, nay the perſon employed 
on my behalf, muſt be dependant on the 
company. As to my reſorting to the 
courts of the emperor or the Nabob, no 
mandate or proceſs from any ſuch could 
be inforced againſt the company; and 
were theſe reaſons to prevail, every a- 
venue to juſtice would be blocked up, 
and I ſhould enjoy the ſatisfaction in 
my own mind, of having a right to 
what I now demand, without any re- 
medy to odtain it.“ | 

And hs concludes with ſome obſer- 
vations on the company's affairs at the 
time they loſt Bengal, and fince they 
regained It. EL, 
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Account of the Method of hunting thi 
Elepbant, from de la Caille's "Journal 
of a Voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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« THE elephant is always ſought 
| for, by the hunters, on the 
banks of rivers ; where he is attacked 
in the following manner. Three horſe- 
men, well mounted, ſet out on the ex- 
pedition. Two of them ride about the 
plain, while a. third carefully cr” 
| the 
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the elephant, as he goes to drink at the 


neighbouring river; when having given 


notice to his companions, he begins the 
attack, by piercing the ſide of the beaſt 
with his javelin, while he is drinking. 
On this the wounded animal iminediate - 


ly purſues the aggreſſor, who rides di- 


rely towards his companions on the 
plain: when one of them attacks the 
elephant in his turn, in order to divert 
his attention from the object of his pui- 
ſuit. Accordingly the beaſt, enraged 
anew by a freſh wound, neglects his firſt 
antagoniſt, and purſues the ſecond ; 
when the third perſon draws him off 
from the purſuit of the ſecond, by the 


ſame means as the ſecond diverted him 


from that of the firſt. In the mean 


time, the poor creature loſes a valt 
quantity of blood ; which the fury and 


agitation he is put into, cauſe to flow in 
great abundance, If he ſurvives theſe 


three attacks, the firſt hunter attacks 


him again; and thus 1» the poor beaſt 


engaged by their ſucceſſive aſſaults, till 


wearied out and ſpent with the loſs of 
blood, he falls to the ground. In this 
ſituation there is no danger in apfroach- 


ing this formidable animal ; and ſawing 


off his teeth, whoſe length 1s propor- 
tioned to the age and ſtrength of the 


But this method of hunting the ele- 


| phant is extremely dangerous, if at- 


tempted on rough ground, as appears 


1 by the following relation. Three Dutch- 


men, who had lived ſome time at the 
Cape, and got a great deal of money by 
this kind of buſineſs, being about to 


| 5 return to their native country, had a 
mind to take their leave of the ſport, 
by one more hunt, for their diverſion, 


To this end they fixed on a plain which 
unluckily, was not ſufficiently ſecured 


from the mole-hills, which are very 


large and hollow in that country. The 


chace began ſucceſsfully ; the ſecond. 


hunter having given the attack, and 


WS got to ſome diſtance from the elephant, 


when his horſe ſtumbled at a mole-hill, 


and fell; giving the furious animal 


time to come up to him : when the lat. 
tor ſeiz ed bold ot the rider with his 


123 
trunk, and threw him on the ground. 
Then feizing the horſe in the ſame man- 
ner, he threw him to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance : aſter which returning to the 
diſnounted hunter, he took hold of 
him again, and toſſing him up in the 
air, caught him, as he fell upon the 
point of one of his tuſks, which ran 


fairly through his body, and thus held 


him empaled by the middle. In this 
ſruation, the ſavage animal kept him a 
long time, turning himſelf about, and 
preſenting the horrid ſpectacle to his 
other purſuers ; at the ſame time ſeem- 
ing to take a pleaſure in the writhings, 
cries and ſuffering of this unfortunate 
hunter.” | : | 


We cannot here help paying a tribute 
to ingenuity, and mention the artificial 
elephant in the Rites of Hecate, deftgn- 
ed and finiſhed by Mr. Joh xs Tox, hou/e- 
kerper to Drury-lane Theatre; its ab- 
pearance is ſo ftrifly a reſemblance of 
life, that many of the ſpectators have 
been deceivvid by it; and aue think it the 
greateſt piece of machinery, and con- 
ftrufted upon the moſt ſimple principles of 


an; that ever wasexhibited on a Thentre. 
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General Obferuations reſpeting the 
Hottentots. From the ſame Author. 

90 HE Hottentots live much in 

the ſame manner as the anci- 
ent Gauls, mentioned in Cwlar's com- 
mentaries ; reſiding in different hords 
or tribes, on the banks of rivers, and 
near the foreſts; where they form ſo 
many diſtinct villages and independent 
republics, . By means of the rivers, the 
country about them is fertile in the pro- 
duction of thoſe roots and wild truits, 
on which the Hottentots in a great mea- 
ſure ſubſiſt; and the foreſts yield them 
the like advantages, though theſe only 


reſemble our ſhrubberies, tlieir trees be- 


ing ſeldom more than ſix or ſeven feet 
high. The Hottentot villages are all 
circular; the cabbins of which they 
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are compoſed, being covered with ſkins, 
and ſo very low, that a man muſt either 
ſtoop very much, or crawl on his knees, 
to pet into them. They ſerve, indeed, 
chiefly to contain proviſions, and their 
implements of huſbandry ; che owner 
himſelf never occupying them unleſs 


when it rains: At other times, he paſ- 


ſes his leiſure hours in ſleeping at the 
door of his hut; where he lies on his 
belly, and expoſes his back to the ſun 
and the weather; waking now and then 
to amuſe himſelf with ſmoaking a cer- 
tain ſtrong ſcented herb, which hath 
much the ſame effect as our tobacco, 


The employment of the Hottentots is 


purely paſtoral; their principal and al- 
moſt only occupation being the care of 
their herds of ſheep and kine. Of theſe 
each village hath one common herd, 
every inhavitant taking it in his turn to 
be herdſman. This charge requires a 


great many precautions, very different 


to thoſe which are taken by our herdſ- 
men with us; beaſts of prey being much 


more numerous and fierce in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Africa than in Europe. 
Lions, indeed, are not very common 
there; but there are leopards, tygers, 


and ſeveral kinds of wolves, more de- 
ſtructive than ours, together with many 


other furious animals that abound in the 


foreſts, and occaſionally make excur- 
ſions toward the Cape, and deſtroy tlie 
tame cattle. 


to go or ſend every day round his diſ- 
trict, in order to diſcover if any beaſt 
of prey be luiking in that quarter. In 
which caſe, he afſembles the Whole vil- 
lage together, and makes his report; 
when a party of the ſtoutcſt among them, 
arm themſelves with javelins and poi- 
ſoned arrows, and follows the perſon 
who may have diſcovered the beaſt, to 
the cave or covert where he is lodged“. 
Here they arrange themſelves in two 
ines; the herdfman enters the cave, 
and endeavours to provoke the bealt to 
follow him out, where he is infallibly 
deſtroyed, 


It is to be obſerved, that the principal motive for the beaft's leaving the foreſt bein; 
to quench his (hirit, he always lurks about the fide of ſome river; and inſtead of return 
to his tormer haunts, fecretes himſelf in ſome hole or cavern ig the banks of the fire. 


| bonds of fraternal concord, the inhahi. 


community. 


To prevent theſe misfor- 
tunes, it is the buſineſs of the herdimen 


United among themſelves by the 


tants of the ſame village live in con. 
ſtant peace. But they take cruel ven. 
geance on the neighbouring tribes, on 
the firſt inſult that is offered them. The 
ſubje&t of their mutual complaints i 
generally the ſtealing of a ſheep or coy, 
and ſometimes only a ſuſpicion of it; 
the conſequences, however, are uſually 
very terrible, when they determine on 
revenge; as they take all poſſible means, 
after having made this determination, 
to make the aggreſſors ſuppoſe the in. 
jury forgotten: but no ſooner do they 
find their diſſimulation hath taken ef. 
fect, in the ſecurity of the enemy, than 
they fall ſuddenly upon them, with poi. 
ſoned weapons, ſparing neither age nor 
ſex, but rooting up at once the whole 
Such 1s the method of 
going to war in this country. 

As to the civil government of the 
Hottentots, the care of houſhold af. 
fairs belongs to the department of the 
females. The men, indeed, are the 
butchers, and prepare the meat for dre 
ſing; but the care of providing the 
vegetables concerns only the women, 
This the mother of a family ſets about 


in a morning, attended by ſuch of her 


children as are able to follow her, and 
carrying the reſt in her arms or on her 
back. In this manner ſhe ſearches the 
woods and river ſides, for roots, pulle, 
or fruit; of which having gotten a ſul. 
ficient quantity, ſhe returns, lights 3 
fire on a large ſtone before the cabbin, 
and when the victuals is dreſſed, wake 
her huſband, who fits down to his meal 
with the reſt of the tamily. 

The women are cloathed with ſheep 
ſkins, as well as the men; wearing the 
wool outwards in ſummer, and inwards 
during the winter. They wear one it 
over their ſhoulders, the ends of it crol- 
ſing each other before, and leaving ther 
necks bare; another skin is fatenel 
round their middle, and reaches doi! 
to their knees. Thoſe of them who 


are ambitious to pleaſe, adorn then 
ſelves 


aa — ak twat Ks Aa „ wot wanna 


ſelves with necklaces of ſhells : for even 
in this country the ſex have their 
charms, which they endeavour to heigh- 
ten by uch arts as are peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and would meet with little ſuc- 
ceſs elſewhere. To this end they greaſe 
their faces, necks, and all the naked 
parts of their bodies with mutton ſuet, 
in order to make them ſhine. They 
braid alſo or plait their hair, to give 


5 Hottentot lady thus bedizened, hath 


and however unfavourable nature may 
have been to her with regard to ſhape 
and ſtature, her pride is wonderfully 
flattered, while the ſplendour of her 
appearance gives her the higheſt degree 
of ſatisfaction.” 55 | 
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Characters of the American French, the 
Caribbees, and the Negroes in the 
French ande. | 7 
« HE failings of theſe people, 
(the American French) are 
| counterbalanced by many excellent good 
qualities, and their failings very often 
ariſe from the ſame principles from 
2 whence their virtues take their ſource. 
hey are brave, intrepid, generous, and 
firmly attached to their ſovereign. 
Taue views of nature and ſound poli- 
ey, which require that no man ſhould 
be uſeleſs to the ſtate, are accompliſhed 
in theſe iſlands, Every American has 
a profeſſion. | 
3 In theſe countries they ſtill warmly 
» WE practiſe that kind and generous hoſpita- 
e lity towards all ſtrangers in general, of 
BS which biſtory only furniſhes ſome an- 
n WE cient traditions in the firſt ages of man- 
kind: Yet their benevolence and good- 
ic WE neſs of heart does not, in general, ex- 
tend to their negroes. They are, for 
the moſt part, too ſevere and untecling 
= ith regard to them. 
= The Americans are accuſed of being 
too baſty, impatient, obſtinate and wil - 
WT ful. But the influence which the heat 
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themſelves an additional elegance. An 


exhauſted all the arts of her toilette; 
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of the climate has over them, the habit 


of commanding flaves from their infancy, 


and of being obeyed, the fondneſs which 
their parents in general expreſs towards 
them, the licence which the manners of 
the country tolerate ; all theſe cauſes, 


combined with a vigorous flow of ſpirits 


in the heat of youtn, may account for 
the impatience, impetuoſity and obſti- 
nacy of their diſpoſitions. 

The ſuppleneſs of their bodies ren- 
ders them fit for any kind of exerciſe, 
as the vivacity of their imagination 


_ qualifies them for the attainment of any 
kind of knowledge. But the ſame cauſe, 


from whence they derive theſe advanta- 
ges, checks them in their progreſs to- 
wards perfection. The imagination, 


that faculty of the ſoul which bears no 
reſtraint, which always increaſes the ar- 


dor of the paſſions, renders the Ame- 
ricans fickle and inconſtant in their taſte, 
It hurries them away to the purſuit of 


pleaſure, and that purſuit engroſſes them 


totally. 


Thoſe who have been ſent to receive 


their education in France, have given 
the molt promiſing hopes of their future 
progreſs. 


the paſſions begin to rage, than they 
give up the ſciences, and renounce the 
belles lettres, for which nature has af- 
forded them ſuch ſhining talents, 

The American women blend an un- 
common degree of vivacity and impa- 
tience, with an extreme indolence. They 
are haughty, reſolute, and, like the men, 
obſtinately bent on their own will. They 
are likewiſe equally jealous of the point 
of honour, with reipect to perſonal va- 
lour, 
diſgraced, it her huſband's courage was 
called in queſtion, | | 

It is difficult to reconcile the genero- 
{ity and ſenſibility of their characters, 
with the extraordinary ſeverity they uſe 
towards their ſlaves; a ſeverity inwhic 
they excced the men. VET 

Their hearts are formed for love, and 


readily enter into attachments; they 


are very tender in their affections, and 
never employ any of the arts of fedur- 


tioa : 


But they are no ſooner ad- 
vanced to the dawn of manhood, when 


A woman would think herſelf 
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attachments: but when their huſband is 
no more, his loſs preſently makes way 
for the happineſs of another. 
is hardly a woman, who, notwithſtand- 
ing her affection for her children, does 


not quickly engage in a ſecond marriage, 
and efface the name and memory of the 


man with whom ſhe ſeemed deſperately 
enamoured.” 


© The Caribbees not being ſuſcepti- 


ble of any pleaſures beyond thoſe of the 


"brute creation, appear likewiſe to have 


no ſenſe of any other pains than ſuch as 


brutes experience. Living in a ſtate of 


ed to the neceſſaries of life, and they 


are ſtrangers to its ſuperfluities. Among 


them, one 1s not debaſed to exalt ano- 
ther, 
diſtinctions of the great and the common 


They are unacquainted with the 


people. They all conſider themſelves as 
children of the ſame parent: they all 


elaim equal merit from their country, 


as they all equally concur in deſence of 
the common cauſe. _ 
The ſtupidity of their eye preſents a 


mirror, which reflects the true diſpoſi- 


tion of their ſouls. Their indolence is 
incredible; and they never give them- 
ſelves a mowent's uncaſineſs about the 
future hour. 

They pats their lives, one while ſit- 
ting with ſupine inertnels, and, 
nother; ſtre tched out in a hammock, 
where they fl:ep and ſmoke. Hunger 
ſometimes obliges them to go in ſearch 
of food, either by h ning or ſlung. 
They carry their probiſion home, and 


their wives dreſs it. 


Among them the women bear all the 
drudgery : they never eat with their 
huſbands, who would think it a diſho- 
nour to them. But the manners of the 


There 


Wherever they might transfer their af. 


them of their miſtreſies affetion. Thi 


of their fla; very. 
at A- 
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4 tion : whether they think that the trou- Europeans have rendered them leſs ſem p 
. ble of practiſing them would be too great pulous on this head. no 
; a tax on their indolence, or that they Love, among them, is an appeti I 
5 F 5 the refinements of coquetry as which does not differ from hungern tt⸗ 
. rather adapted to alienate than embel - thirſt. They never ſhew the lealt att, . 
liſh love. tion, or expreſs the leaſt marks of te. all 
They are inſlexibly conſtant to their derneſs or friendſhip for the fair {, 0 


who are ſo much courted by pole 
nations, and ſo much lighted among X pf | 
thoſe who live in a ſtate of nature. . 

Yet they have no reaſon to complain £2 gif 
of the infidelity of their wives. Coque. 
try nor vanity do not preſent them with {<< 
any flattering hopes of plealure in incor. 
ſtancy: they find that they are born tc 
obey, and they ſubmit to their lo. 


tection, they would only get a new ma. 

ter, by changing their lover. Add ue 
this, that their inconſtancy and infidelity e 
would be puniſhed with ſpeedy death.“ 


ſimplicity, they have not, like us, mul- The negroes are, or appear to be, 

tiplied the object of defire, and conſe- naturally timid and daſtardly: but uh " 
quently encreaſed the difficulty of at- ſupported by the preſence of their ma. El. 
taining them. Their views are confin- ters, they brave every kind of danger, Wi Pre 


andwill fight till they expire by their fide, ne 

All the negroes, from whatever pan 
of Guinea they come, are extremely 
addicted to ſuperſtition, and believe in 
magic and ſorcery, They imagine that 
ſuch ſupernatural power can deprive 


apprehenſion 13, to them, of all others 
molt tormenting, and alirms them a 
much as the conſideration of their own 
perſonal ſecurity, 

Love, that child of nature, whom no 
chains or impediments can reſtrain, who 
breaks through every obſtacle, gives lite 
to every action and-ſentunent of a ne- 
groe. Lore alone alleviates the weight 


They are neither daunted by peril, 
nor deterred by chaſtiſement. A ne- 
groe will leave his maſter in the night, 
traverſe an extenſive wood, expoſed to 
the attacks of noxious animals, and, 
without any fear of being apprehended 
as a fugitive, will viſit his miſtrels: 
his abode is often ſo diſtant from her, 
that the journey alone conſumes tht 
whole time which ſhould be deſtined to 
lleep and refreſhment, 1 


The negroe women have as ſtrong 
fſons as the men. Nevertheleſs, they 
ee in general mutually conſtant in their 
WE :tchments. Vanity is the rock on 
nich the fidelity of the women gene- 
ally (plits + It is ſeldom that they are 
root againſt the addreiles of awhite man. 
= The tale of Europeans for women 
. of this colour may ſeem aſtoniſhing. It 
WS: nevertheleſs very general; and it is 
icult to ſay, whether they have been 
ea to it by opportunity and eaſineſs of 
acccels, by idleneſs, by the influence of 
e climate, by habit, by example, by 
BS ndolence, by the haughtineſs of the 
Elite women, and the little pains they 
EY ake to make themſelves agreeable J or, 
perhaps, in the infant ſtate of our colo- 
ies, by a motive of curioſity, and a 
Ccaarcity of women. 
Nevertheleſs, depraved as this incli- 
Wnation may appear, it is certain that our 
Wcolonies derive ſome advantages from 
his corruption of manners. The ne- 
eroe women who cohabit with the white 
nen, are generally more than ordinary 
Wttentive to their duty; and they con- 
tract a peculiarity of ſentiment which 
Editinguiſhes them from the reit. 
= They preſerve their maſters and their 
overs from the con{piracics of the ſlaves: 
nd the government ovres to them the 
aetection of a general conſp'racy form- 
by the negroes of Martinico.” 
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es account of ſome of the moſt remark- 
. able Storms and Inundations that haue 
formerly happened in Europe. 


1 
—* 1 
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N 
the globe, Holland, and its adja- 


Peing the moſt ſubje&t to them. In 


* 
„ 


| „ hoſe unhappy provinces, large tracts of 
ad were ſwallowed up on the 5th of 


oecd a great part of Zealand, Strada 
entions another on All Siints eve in 
2 1568, when the ſea (welled ſo high, that 
broke ſome banks, and overflowed o- 


F all the countries on this part of 


ent territories, have the misfortune of 


N ü 
vember, 1530, when the ſea over- 
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thers, with ſuch a ſudden and unheard 
of inundation, that it covered ſome 
iſlands of Zealand, great part of tha 
coaſt of Holland, and almoſt all Frieſ- 
land; was higher by a foot than that 
which happened in 1530, and ſwallowed 
up 72 villages; and in Frieſland alone 
deſtroyed above 20,000 people, whoſe 
bodies, with thoſe of their cattle, their 
houſehold-ſuif, and broken veſſels, float= 
ing upon the drowned country, gave 
thoſe that eſcaped a lively repreſenta- 
tion of Noah's deluge. Many people 
getting up to the tops of trees and ri- 
ſing grounds, were in danger of being 
famiſhed, till they were brought off in 
boats by the care of the magiſtrates. 
They ſuffered likewiſe much by an in- 
undation in 1655, but more by one in 
November 1665, which drove in the ſea 
with ſuch incre«lible violences between 
the Texel and the Helder, that it car- 
ried part of the village of Huyſduynen 
quite away, and laid all the country be- 
tween Wiring and Zip under water; 
the dyke near Horn was broke in two 
places; the water came to the gates of 
Medenblick, overflowed many villages, 
and of a ſudden turned a large tract of 
the country into a continued ſea, which 
deſtroyed much people and cattle. The 
dyke of Muydenberg was alſo broke 
down; ſo that all the country round 
Naerden, Mnyden, and Weyſop, as far 
as Loren in Goyland, and Balecorm in 
the province of Utrecht, was under wa- 
ter. Phe gates and ramparts of Naer- 
den were rnined ; and that ſtrong ram- 
part of (tone, called the Alle's Back, 


built to repel the waves, was hurried 


away, leaving a hole where it ſtood of 
36 ſeet deep. In Amſterdam, the Ne- 
wear dyke, with the ſtreet upon it, and 
the neighbouring market place, wasquite 
overflowed. The dyke betwixt Am- 
ſterdam and Haerlem was broke in the 
middle for thirty or forty rods, ſo that 
there was about thirty-three feet water 
in thoſe parts. There were many other 
dykes had the ſame fate; the country 
in many places, and particularly a great 
ach of Waterland, was entirely fwal- 


owed up. 
The 
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The ſituation of England being high- 
er, this country of courſe is not ſo ſub- 
ject to inundations, Vet in the lower 
parts great very often have been the ca- 
lamities occaſioned by continued rains. 
Theſe ſwelling the rivers. to a high de- 
gree, have frequently overflowed vaſt 


tracts of land, ſweeping away the corn, 
cattle, &c, eſpecially when the violence 


of the torrents thus ſwelled, has been 
increaſed by a ſtrong north-eaſt or a 
ſoutherly wind : of this the counties of 
Lincoln, Eſſex, Monmouth, Glamor- 
gan, and other watery diſtricts, have 
more than once bore ſad teſtimony, _ 
Nor have the ill effects of a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of rain been confined to inunda- 
tions only. In 1149 ſo great a rain fell 


in the ſummer ſeaſon, that it did pro- 


digious hurt to the growing corn, inſo- 
much that a ſevere dearth followed. In 
1152 it was the ſame, only attended 
With this further evil, that it was ſuc- 
cCeeded by a very great mortality. In 
the fifth year of Henry VI. it rained 
almoſt continually from Eaſter to Mi- 
chaelmas. 5 

I ſhall cloſe this melancholy account 
with a droll circumſtance mentioned by 
one of our old Engliſh hiſtorians. * In 
the year 1524 (ſays he) through bookes 
of ephimerides, and prognoſtications, 
foreſhewing much hurt to come by wa- 
ters and floudes, many perſons vittayled 
themſelves, and went to highe groundes 
for feare of drowning, elpeciallye one 
Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew's in 
Smithfielde, builded him an houſe upon 
Harrow on the hill, only for feare of 
this floude, and thither he went, and 
made proviſion of all things neceſſarie 
for the ſpace of two monthes. Thys 
great rayne and waters ſhou'd have fall- 
en in Februarie, but no ſuch thing hap- 
pened, whereby the folly of men was 
ſhewed. 
excuſe ſayed, that in their computation 
they had miſcounted in their number 
an hundred years,” 7 


„. a \ 


The aſtronomers for their 
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From the Universat MvusEun, 


Lives of remarkable Painters and Sta. 
tuaries. Fxtracted from Mr. Horace 
Walpole's third Vol. of Anuecdoies of 
Painting in England, juft publiſhed, 


Ichard Gibſon, the dwarf, being 
page to a lady at Mortlack, ws 
placed by her with Franciſco Cleyne, to 
learn to draw, in which he ſucceeded, 
perfecting himſelf by copying the works 
of Sir Peter Lely, who drew Gibſon' 
picture leaning on a buſt, 1658, another 
evidence of Sir Peter being here before 
the reſtoration. It was in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Roſe * the jeweller, who had an. ff 
other head of the dwarf by Dobſon, and 
his little wife in black, by Lely. This 
diminutive couple were married in the 
preſence of Charles I. and his queen, 
who beſpoke a diamond ring for the 
bride, but the troubles coming on ſhe 


never received it. Her + name wy 


Anne Shepherd. The little pair were 
each three feet ten inches high. Waller 
has celebrated their nuptials in one of 
his prettieſt poems. The huſband wa 
page to the king, and had already a. 
tained ſuch excellence, that a picture d 
the man and loſt ſheep painted by him, 


and much admired by the king, wa 


the cauſe of Vanderdort's death, Tho, 
t earl of Pembroke had the portraits d 
the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely, and exchanging it for another 
picture, it fell into the poſſeſſion of Cock 
the auctioneer, who ſold it to Mr. Gib. 
ſon the painter 1712. It was painte 
in the ſtyle of Vandyck. Mr. Rot 
had another ſmall piece of the dwarf and 
his maſter Franceſco Cleyne, 1n greet 
habits as archers, with hows and arrows, 
and he had preſerved Gibſon's bow, who 
was fond of archery, Gibſon tauglt 
Queen Anne to draw, and went to Hol 
land to inſtruct her fiſter, the * 


He married Gibſon's daughter, à paintreſs. 


+ See notes to Fenton's Waller. 
1 Gibſon had been patronized by 


Philip earl oſ Pembroke, and painted Cromwell = 
picture ſeveral times, Mrs. Gibſon is repreſented by Vandyck in the picture with 2 1 
ducheſs of Richmond at Wilton. e 5 
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of Orange. The ſmall couple had ni ne 
children, five of which lived to maturi- 
ty, and were of a proper ſize. Richard 
the father died in the 75th year of his 
ige, and was buried * at Covent-Gar- 
We dens his little widow lived till 1709, 
hen ſhe was 89 years old. 


CAIUS GABRIEL CIBBER, 
or CIBBERT. | 


on of a cabinet-maker to the king of 


Denmark, was born at Flenſburg in the 
duchy of Holſtein, and diſcovering a ta- 
ent for ſculpture was ſent at the king's 


W expence to Rome. More of his early 


hiftory is not known, He came to Eng- 
land not long before the Revolution, 
and worked for John Stone, fon of Ni- 

| cholas, who going to Holland and being 
ſeized with the palſey, Cibber his foreman 
was ſent to conduct him home, We are 
as much in the dark as to the reſt of his 
life; that fingularly- pleaſing biographer 


fling anecdotes of players by the expret- 
five energy of his ſtyle, has recorded no- 


merit in his profeſſion. I can only find 
that he was twice married, and that by 
his ſecond wife, deſcended from the au- 
tient family of Colley in Rutlandſhire, 
ne had 6009]. and ſeveral children, a- 
mong whom was the well known laureat, 


Southampton · ſtreet facing Southampton - 
W Houſe. Gabriel Cibher the ſtatuary was 
Carver to the king's cloſet, and died 
about 1700 at the age of 70. His ſon 
bad a portrait of him hy old Laroon, 
with a medal in his hand. 1 have one 
in water-colours, with a pair of com- 
paſſes, by Chriſtian Richter; probably 
a copy from the former, with a flight 


0 variation. What is wanting in circum— 
it WW ſtances, is more than compenſated by bis 
b = works, The moſt capital are the two 
WE figures of melancholy and raving mad- 


neſs before the front of Bedlam. The 
baſreliefs + on two ſides of the monu- 


ment are by his hand too. S0 are the 
Vol. III. 


At 25 2504" OTA LT 3 e N 
PFF es 


8 Vol. V. p. 4» 


told us which is Cibber's. 


Inis ſon, who has dignified 10 many tri- 


thing of a father's life who had ſuch 


born in i671 at his father's houſe in 


fountain in Soho-ſeuare, an-) one of the 
fine vaſes at Hampton Court, ſaid to be 
done in competition with a foreigner 
who executed the other, but nobody has 
He carved 
molt of the ſtatues of king's round the 
Royal Exchange, as far as king Charles, 


and that of Sir I homas Gref1am in the 


piazza beneath, The firſt duke of De- 
vonſhire employed him much at Chatſ- 
worth; where two ſphinxes on large 
baſes, well executed, and with ornaments 
in good taſte, are of his work; and till 
very lately there was a ſtatue of Neptune 
in a fountain, ſtill better. He carved 
there ſeveral door-caſes of alabaſter with 
rich foliage, and many ornaments in the 
chapel; and on each fide of the altar 


is a ſtatue by him, Faith and Hope; 


the draperies have great merit, but the 
airs of the heads are not ſo good as that 
of the Neptune. Cibber built the Daniſh 
church in London, and was bur:ed there 


himſelf, with his ſecond wife, for whom 


a monument was erected in 1696. The 
ſon will be known as long as the Carele/s 
Huſband and the flonwirs of his owun 
Life exiſt, and ſo long the injuſtice of 
calling the figures at Bedlam 
—his brazen brainleſt brothers, 

and the peevith weakneſs of thruſting 
him into the Dvnciad in the room of 
Theobald, the proper hero, will be no- 
torious, | 


JOHN BUSHNELL, 

An admired ſtatuary in his own time, 
but only memorable to us by a capricious 
character Ile was ſcholar of Burman, 
who having debauched his ſervant maid, 
obliged Bulhnel to marry her. The 
latter in diſguſt lett England, ſaid two 
years in France, and from thence went 
to Italy. He lived ſome time at Rome 
and at Venice; in the laſt city he made a 
magnificent monument fora Procuratore 
di dam Marco, repreſenting the fiege of 
Candin, and a navalengagement between 
the Venetians and Turks. He came 
home through Germany by the way op 

8 Haraburgh 


® From the regiſter, Richard Gibſon died July 23, 1699. Ht 
1 4 deſoription of them may be ſeen in e new account of Lo: don and the er v.rons, 
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Hambargh. Some of his firſt works 


after his return were the ſtatues of 


Charles I, and Il, at the Royal-Ex- 
change, and Sir Thomas Greſham there 
above ſtairs. His beſt were the kings 


at Temble-bar. He carved ſeveral marble 


monuments, particularly one for Ld. Ash 
burnhant in Suffex ; one for Dr. Grew's 
wite in Chriſt-Chuich London, one for 
Lord Thomond in Northamptonthire; 
Cowley's and Sir Palmes Fairborn's in 


Weltminiter- Abbey, and cut a head of 


Mr. Talman. He had agreed to com- 
pleat the ſet of kings at the Royal-Ex- 
change, but hearing that another perſon 


(( ſuppoſe Cibber) had made intereſt to 
carve (ome ot them, Buthnel would not 


proceed, though he had begun ſix or ſe- 
ven. Some of his profeſſion aſerting, 


that, though he was ſcilful in drapery, 


he could not execute a naked figure, he 
engaged in an Alexander the Great, 


uhich ſerved to prove that his rivals 


were in the right, at leaſt in what he 
could ot do. His next whim was to 
demonitrate the poſſibility of the Trojan 
horſe, which he had heard treated as a 
fable that could not have been put in 
execution, He undertook ſuch a woud- 
en receptacle, and had the d menſious 
made in timber, intending to cover it 
with ſtucco. The head was capable of 
containing twelve men fitting round a 

table; the eyes lerved for vindour; Be. 
fore it was half compleated, a ſtorm of 
wind overſlet and demoliſhed it, and tho' 
two vinters, Who had contracted with 
him to ule his horſe as a drinking booth, 
offered to he at the expeuce of electing! it 
again, he was too much diſappointed to 
recommence. 

This project colt him zool. Another, 
of veſtels for bringing coals to London, 
miſcarried too, with deeper colt. Theſe 
1chemes, with the loſs of an eſtate that 


he had bought in Kent, by a law-ſuit, 


quite overſct his diſcorded brain. He 
died in 1701, and was buried at Pad 
dington, leaving two ſons and a daugh- 
ter. The ſons, of whom one had a 1901. 
a year, the other 6ol. were as great hu- 
mgurtts as the father; they live in a 


1. i ac n UC [rout wg Ly de- Park, lu the 


unfiniſhed kings. 


Jane leading from Piccadilly to 'T'ybup, 
which had been built by the father, hy 

was unfiniſhed, and had neither ey 
caſe nor floors. Here they dwelt [i 
hermits, recluſe from all mankind, ſoru 
and impracticable, and laying the wort 
had not been worthy of their fathe; 
Vertue, in one of bis MSS. dated 1-1; 
begins thus; After long expectatiom 15 
{aw the inſide of John Buſhnell's bo? 
the ſons being abroad both ” He d 3 
{cribes it particular:y,and what fragmen 
he ſaw there, particularly a model | 


plaiſter of Charles II. on horfzback, G& 


ſigned to have been cait in brats, 
almoſt in ruins : the Alexander and 
Againſt the wall! ? 
large piece of his painting, atrium: 
almoſt obliterated too. 
to take particular notice of a bar of i, 
thicker than a man's wriſt, broken lM 
an invention of e 
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From the UniversaL MUSEUM, 


La ws for the better regulating tbe Whik 
Tables zz Great Britain. 


l. THAI as a perpetual grun * 
| bling i is a key in muſic ti 


pleaſes no ear; and as every man . 
plays, ſubjects: himſelf to loſe tor a co 
ſiderable length of time; now if an 
one in that circumſtance ſhall more tha 
thrice at ons fitting declare in a eon 
plaining tone, that he is the wo: ſt cart 
holder in the world; - that no man eie 
played with ſuch ill luck as he—that! 
will never play any more—or words! 
that effect: ſuch offender ſhall toitts 

one ſhilling fer every ſuch offences 


| ſhall be convicted of, after the thin 


time only; it being thought er reaſona 
to allow ſome indulgence to the ung? 
vernable paſſion created by bad cards. 

II. That as it is preſumed every ma 
both tor his intereſt and credit, plays“ 
the beſt of his abilities, if his parte 
ſhall angrily or peevithly upbraid 1 
with want of skill or memory, he (1:08 
for tuch offence forfeit one ſhilling; & 


il he accompanies his rebuke with! 
red 


He was deli 
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Ineſs of face, one ſhilling and fix- 
ace; and if with paleneſs and a trem- 
ng lip, two ſhillings. 

N. B. As ſome groſs blunders go to 
he quick, and man is but man; a ſut- 
ring partner {ha!l 72 admitted to ſay 
atly, What a pity : — you quite for- 
t {uch a card was in or out — I was 


raid of what happened — and ſuch 


e phraſes, which will prove ſome 
all relief to the patient, and give a 
tle vent to the boiling humonrs., 

III. That as every card player, when 
> is in good humour, totally diſclaims 
de leaſt degree of ſuperſtition, it ſhall 
allowed for a loſing player to gratify 
s diſtempered fancy, by ſhufling or 
zzing the cards, changing his chair, 
rning his wig round, playing without 
s bre:ches, or practiſing any conceit 
ſal adopt to turn his luck; and if 
y one obſtructs him in either of theſe 
Irticulars, he ſhall tor ſuch offence 
rfeit one ſhilling. 


The peaalties to be determined by the 


ajority of the company: #nd it the 
mbers be equal, the oldeſt man in the 


dom to have the caſting voice. 


From the Univers al MusE UM, 


: Abftra of the Numbers and Prices 


J Englith 2 % Books, or wwhar one 
Hould have to pay for the Library of 


an Engliſh Lawyer, taicn from 112 
Bibliotheca Legum, lately publiſhed. 


| Of abridgments 


Id tables, abridg- Vols, Coſt 
entsand readings 244 4 87 11 
Concerning con- 

es, juſtices, & 


riffs 


8 p 


100 


Conveyancing, 


urts and court 
62 


Crown and par 8 
ment AED 
Cuſtoms, dictio. 
lee, interpre- 


320 


131 
ters, maxims, and 
grounds 
Entries, declara— 
tions, and writs 
Milcellanies 
Reports 
Statutes, planta- 
rion-laws, tithes, 
and laws of the 
clergy, wills, and 
exccutors 


90 
226 
194 


— 


— 154 69 


—— — - 
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From this Uxivzxsal MaGazixE. 


Some Hints of the principal means, 15 
which the Rat- catchers are able, 11 
three or four days lime, on . 
leſs, io clear a , and evo the wut 
buildings, of the greateſt part of the 
Rats fr equenting 21. 


6 Hobs firſt ſtep taken is to allure 
1 the rats all together to one pro- 
per place, before they attempt to de- 
ſtroy them; for there is ſuch an inſtinc- 
tive caution in theſe animals, accompa- 
nied with a ſurpriſing ſagacity in diſco- 
vering any caule of danger, that, if any 
of them be hurt, or W in an un- 
uſual manner, the reſt rake the alarm, 
and become ſo ſhy and wary, that they 
elude all the devices and ftratagems of 
their purſuers for ſome time aſter. "This 
place, where the rats are to be aſſem- 
bled, ſhould be ſome cloſet, or ſmall 
room, into which all the openings, but 
one or two, may be ſecured ; and this 
place ſhould be, as near as may be, in 
the middle of the houſe, or buildings. 
The means uſed to allure them to one 
place are various; one of thoſe moſt 
eaſily and efficacioufly practiſed is the 
trailing ſome piece of their molt favou- 
rite food, which ſhould be of the kind 
that has the ſtrongeſt icent, ſuch as 


toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-herring, 


from the hy'es or entrances to their re- 
ceſſes in every part of the houſe, or 
contiguous buildings, whence it is intenct- 
ed to ailure them. remities, 


8 aig 


At the ext 


4 
— 
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and in different parts of the courſe of this 
trailed tract, ſmall quantities of meal, 
or any other kind of their food, ſnould 
be laid, to bring the greater number 
into the tracts, and to encourage them 
to purſue it tc the center place, where 
they are intended to be taken; at that 
place, where time admits of it, a more 
plentiful repaſt is laid for them, and 
the trailing repeated for two or three 
nights. 

Beſides this trailing and way-baiting, 
ſome of the moſt expert of the rat- 

_ catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps 
more effectual method of btinging them 
together ; which 1s, by calling them, 
by making ſuch a kind of whiſtling 
noiſe as reſembles their own call; and 
by this means, with the aſſiſtance of the 
way baits, they call them out of their 
holes, and lead them to the repaſt pre- 
pared for them at the place defigned 
for taking them. But this I apprehend 
much more difficult to be practiſed than 
the art of trailing ; for the learning the 
exact notes, or cries of any kind of 
beaits, or birds, fo as to deceive them, 
is a peculiar talent, which [have ſeldom 


{cen attained to in other caſes : though 


I have known ſome tew perions who 
could call together a great number of 
cats; and there is now one man in 
London, who can bring nightingales, 
when they are within hearing, about 
him, and even allure them to perch on 
his hand, ſo as to be taken. 

In the practiſing either of theſe me- 
thods, of trailing or calling, great cau- 


tion muſt be uted, by the operator, to* 


ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his 
feet and body from being perceived; 
which 13 done by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger nature. In 
order to this, the fect are to be covered 
with cloths rubbed over with aſſa fœtida, 
or other {trong-tmelling ſubſtances ; and 
even oil of Rhodium is ſometimes uſed 
tor this purpoſe, but ſparingly on ac- 
count of its dearneſs, though it has a 
very alluring, as well as diſguiſing effect, 
as will be oblerved below. If this 
caution of avoiding the ſcent of the 


operator's feet, near the track, and jj 
the place where the rats are propoſed th 
be collected, be not properly obſerved, 
it will very much obſtruct the ſucceſs of 
the attempt to take them; for they ar, Mi 
very ſhy of coming where the ſcent 
human feet lies very freſh, and intimate, 
to their ſagacious inſtinct, the preſence Wa 
of human creatures, whom they na. 
turally dread. To the above mention. 
ed means of alluring by trailing, way. 
baiting, and calling, is added another Be 
of very material efficacy, which is, ce 
uſe of oil of Rhodium, which, like the 
marum lyriacum, in the cafe of cat, Wi 
has a very extraordinary - faſcinating Wa 
power on theſe animals. It is exhale 
in a ſmall quantity in the place, and a 
the entrance of it, where the rats a! 
intended to be taken, particularly 23 
the time when they are to be laſt brought 
together, in order to their deſtruction | 
and it is uſed alſo, by ſmearing it on tie 
ſurface of ſome of the implements uſe 
in taking them by the method belo 
deſcribed ; and the effect it has in taking 
off their caution and dread, by the 4 
light they appear to have in it, is ver Wl 
extraordinary» | YT 
It is uſual, likewiſe, for the open 
tor to diſguiſe his figure as well as ſcent, 1 
which is done by putting on a ſort of gon 3 
or cloak of one colour, that hides the n. I 
tural form, and makes him appear liket 8 
poſt, or ſuch inanimate thing 3 which 4 
habit muſt likewiſe be ſcented as abo 
to overpower the ſmell of his Perſon; a 
and, beſides this, he is to avoid all mW 
tion, till he has ſecured his point 0 
having all the rats in his power. 4 
When the rats are thus enticed vB 
collected, where time is afforded, a 
the whole in any houſe and out- build 
are intended to be cleared away, t 
are ſuffered to regale on what they na; 
like, which is ready prepared for then 
and then to go away quietly for two 
three nights; by which means, to 
which are not allured the firſt ng 
are brought afterwards, either by t 
fellows, or the effects of the trail, & 4 
and will not fail to come duly ag z 


they afe not difturbed or moleſted. But 
many of the rat-catchers make ſhorter 
work, and content themſelves with what 


can be brought together in one night, 


25 

28 
Ae : 
8 
N. es 
1 8 
3 


or two; but this is never effectual, un- 
Jeſs where the building is ſmall and en- 


= | wire, and rats but few in number. 


The means of taking them, when 
they are brought together, ate various. 
Some entice them into a very large bag, 
the mouth of which is ſufficiently ca- 
pacious to cover nearly the whole floor 
of the place where they are collected; 
which is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, 
placed in the middle of the bag, with 
eil of rhodium, and laying in the bag 
baits of food. This bag, which before 
lay flat on the ground with the mouth 
ſpread open, is to be ſuddenly cloſed 
when the rats are all in it. Others 
drive, or fright them, by flight noiſes 
or motions, into a bag of a long form, 
the mouth of which, after all the rats 
are come in, is drawn vp to the open- 
ing of the place by which they entered, 
all other ways of retreat being ſecured. 
Others, again, intoxicate or poiſon 
them, by mixing with the repaſt pre- 
pared for them, the coculus Indicus, 
or the nux vomica. I have ſeen 
a receipt for this purpoſe, which di- 
rected four ounces of the coculus Indi- 
cus, with twelve ounces of oatmeal, 
and two eunces of treacle and honey, 
madeintoa moiſt paſte, with ſtrong beer ; 
but, if the nux vomica be uſed, a much 
leſs proportion will ſerve than is here 
given of the coculus. Any fimilar 
compoſition of theſe drugs, with that 
kind of food the rats are moſt fond of, 
and which has a ſtrong flavour, to hide 
that of the drugs, will equally well an- 
fwer the end. If, indeed, the coculus 
Indicus be well powdered, and infuſed 
in the ſtrong beer for ſome time, at 
leaſt half the quantity here directed 
: Will ſerve as well as the quantity before- 
mentioned. When the rats appear to 
be thoroughly intoxicated with the co- 
culus, or ſick with the nux vomica, 
they may be taken with the hand, and 
put into a bag or cage, the door of the 
place being firſt drawn to, leaſt thoſe 
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who have ſtrength and ſenſe remaining 
eſcape. 


NM MMM NN NN 
From the Couxr MaAZI NBR. 
An Account of the Reception Columbus 


received, when he returncd from his 
firſt Voyage. (Continued from p. 80.) 
EING come within ſight of Por- 
B tugal, on Tueſday March 5th, the 
maſter of a great guardſhip came, with 
a boat full of armed men along-fide of 
the admiral, whom he required to go 
and give an account of himſelf to the 
king's- officers, according to the practies 
of all ſhips that entered that river. To 
this ſummons Columbus replied, that 
as the king of Spain's admiral, he would 
not degrade himſelf fo far as to comply 
with any ſuch cuſtom, nor would he 
ſend the moſt inconſiderable perſon be- 
longing to his ſhip upon an errand of 
that nature, The Portugueſe finding 
him reſolute, defired he would ſhew him 
the king of Spain's letter, that he might 
ſo far ſatisfy his captain; and this re- 
queſt being complied with, he returned 
to his ſhip, and made a ſuitable report 
to his commander Alvaro de Acunha, 
who forthwith came on board the cara- 
val, attended with fifes, drums, and 
trumpets, and welcomed the admiral 
with many expreſſions of friendſhip and 
good wili. The nature of the voyage 
was no ſooner known at Liſbon, than 
multitudes of people came to ſec the 
Indians, and learn the particulars of 
this amazing diſcovery, inſomuch that” 
the whole river was covered with boats 
crowded with people, ſome of whom 
praiſed God for the ſucceſs of Colum- 
bus, while others bitterly curſed the 
hard fate of their nation, which had loſt 
ſuch a prize thro their king's avarice or 


incredulity. | 


The prince having received the ad- 
miral's letter, ordered his officers to 
preſent him with all ſotts of refreſhment 
and neceſſaries gratis; at the fame time, 
he wrote to Columbus, congratulating 
him upon his happy return, and dleſic- 
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ing to ſee him before he thould leave his 
dominions. Columbus at firſt ſcrupled 
to accept of this invitation; but con- 


ſidering that the king of Portugal was 


at peace with his ſovereigns, and had 
treated him with uncommon hoſpitality 
and regard, he reſolved to wait on his 
Portugueſe majeſty, who then reſided 
about nine leagues from Liſbon, at a 
place called Valparaiſo, where the ad- 
miral arrived on Saturday night, being 
the gth day of March. The king or- 


dered all the nobility of the court to go 


out and meet him: when he was con- 
ducted to the preſence, he inſiſted up- 


on his putting on his cap and fitting 


down ; and having with ſeeming plea- 
ſure heard the particulars of the voyage, 
offered to ſupply him with every thing 
he wanted; tho' he could not help ob- 


ſerving, that the conqueſt of right be- 


longed to him, in as much as Colum- 
bus had once been in the lervice of Por- 
tugal. The admiral modeſtly gave his 
reaſons for being of a contrary opinion; 


to which the king replied, “It was ve- 


Ty well; he did not doubt but juſtice 
would be done.” This converſation 
being ended, he ordered the prior of 


Crato to entertain Columbus, who hav- 


ing ſtaid all Sunday and part of Mon- 
day, took his leave, atter having been 
treated by his majeſty with great ho 
nour, and tempted by very conſiderable 
offers to reingage in his ſervice. He 
was aitended in his return by Don Mar- 
tin de Noranhi. ind many other perions 


of rank; anch a5 he paſſed by a monaſte- 


ry where the queen was, ſhe deſired to 
ſee him, and received his viſit with great 
reſpe-t. 
came from the king, to tell him, that 
if he was inclined to go to Caſtile by 
land, he would accompany and provide 


him with accommodations on the road, 


as tar a the irortiers of Portugal, He 


declined this offer wich ſuitable acknows- 


ledgments, and ſetting {ail fron the ri- 
ver of Liſboa on Wedneſday Marcl 
r3th, arrived on Friday following at 
Saltes, and came to an anchor in the 
port of Palis, trom whence he had de- 
parted. on the zd day. of Augaſt in the 
precediug yYca. 


That fame night a gemleman. 


On his landing, he was received by 
all the people in proceſſion, giving 
thanks to God for his proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs, which, it was hoped, would re. 
dound ſo much to the advantage of 
Chriſtianity, and the grandeur of their 
catholic majeſties. By this time Pinzon 
had arrived in Galicia, and deſigned to 
carry in perſon the news of the diſcove- 
ry to court, when he received orders 
forbidding him to come without the ad- 
miral, under whoſe command he had 
been ſent on the expedition. —— This 
mortifying repulſe made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion upon him, that he fell ſick; and 


returning to his native place, in a few 


days died with grief and vexation. 
Mean while Columbus ſet out for Se. 

ville, in his way to Barcelona, where 

their majeſties at that time reiided ; and 


the roads were crowded by all forts of 


people, who flocked together to ſee him 
and the Indians in his train, About 
the middle of April he arrived, and was 


received in the molt folemn manner by 


the whole court and the city : their ca- 
tholic majeſties, who ſat in publick up- 
on rich chairs, under a canopy of gold, 


ſtood up when he approached to kils 


their hands, cauſed him to be ſeated in 
their preſence, and treated him as a 
grandee of the firſt order, who had done 
the moſt important ſervice to his coun- 
try: nay, lo highly favoured was he 
tor his merit and ſucceſs, that when 


the king rode about Barcelona, Colum- 


bus was always at his fide, an honour 
which had never been conferred before 

upon any but the princes of the blood. 
Nor was their regard confined to un- 
ſubſtantial forins; he was gratified with 
new patents, enlarging, explaining, and 
conficming the privileges which he had 
before obtained; and extending his vice- 
royalty and admiralſhip over all the coun- 
tries he had diſcovered, as well as tlioſe 
he ſhould diſcover ; for it was reſolved 
he could return to the Welt Indies with 
a powerful armament to ſupport the 
colony he had ſettled, and proceed with 
otlicr diſcoveries; and in the mean 
time they ſolicited and procured from 
pope Alexander VI. an exclutive title 
N 
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to all the lands they {hould find and ſub- 
due in that direction, as far as the Eaſt- 
Indies. 


From the BRITISH Mac AZzINE. 


Fountain Tree, 


HIS iſland Hierro produces bet - 

T ter grals, her bs and flowers, than 
any of the other iſlands, jo that bees 
thrive and multiply here extremely, and 
make excellent honey. The wine of Ti- 
erro is poor, weak and bad, inſomuch 
that the natives are obliged to diſtil the 
greateſt part of it into brandy. There 
are only three fountains of water in the 
whole iſland, one of them is called A- 
cot, which, in the language of the an- 
cient inhabitants, ſignifies 
name, however, which aces not ſeem to 
have been given it on account ot its 


yielCcing much water, for in that reſpect - 


it hardiy deſerves the name of a loua- 
tain. More to the northward is another 
called Hapio; and in the middle of the 
iſland is a {pring, yielding a ſtream a- 
bout the thickne(\s of. a man's finger. 
This laſt was'Gi{covere: inthe year 1555 , 
and is called the fountain of A; tou Her- 
nandez. On account of tlie {carcity of 
water, the ſheep, goats and ums hee 
do not drink in the ſummer, but 
taught to dig up the roots of fern, and 
chew them to quench their thizit. The 
great cattle are watered at tho.e toun- 
tains, and at a place whcre water diſtils 
from the leaves of a tree. Many wit- 
ters have made mention of this fa— 
mous tree, lome in ſuch a manner as to 
make it appear miraculous: others again 
deny the exiſtence of any {uch tree, a- 
mong whom is father Feyjoo, a modern 
Spaniſh author, in his Theatro Critico, 
But he, and thoſe. who agree with him, 


in this matter, are as much miſtaken as 


they who would make it appear to be 


F | miraculous, 'This is the only iſland of all 


BS the Canaries which I have not been in; 
but I have failed with natives of Hi- 


aero, who, when queſtioned about the 


River; a 


Ae 


leaves of this tree reſemble thoſe of the 


- which taltens on many of its branches, 


135 
exiſtence of this tree, anſwered in the 
aſfir mative. 

The author of the hiſtory of the diſ- 
covery and conqueſt has given us a par- 
ticular account of it, Which 1 ſhall here 
8 at large. 

The cültrick in which this tree 
Aande 1: called Tigulzhe, near to which, 
and in the cliff, or ſteep rocky aſcent 
that ſurrounds the whole iſland, is a 
narrow gutter, or gulley, which com- 
mences at the lea, and continues to the 
ſummit of the cliff, where it joins or 
coincides with a valley, which is termi- 
nated by the ſteep front of a rock, On 
the top of this rock grows a tree, call- 
ed in the language of the antient inha- 
bitants, Garie, Sacred or Holy Tree, 
which, for many years, has been pre- 
ſerved ſound, entire and freſh, Its 
leaves conſtantly diſtil ſuch a quantity 
ol water as is ſufficient to furniſh drink 
to every living creature in Hierro; na- 
ture having vrovided this remedy for the 
drought of the iſland. It is ſituated a- 
bout a league and a half from the ſea. 
Nobody knows of what ſpecies it is, on- 
ly that it is called Til. It is diſtinct 
from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf; 
the circumſerence of the trunk is about 
twelve ſpans, the diameter four, and in 
height from the ground to the top of 
the higheſt branch, toriy ſpans: the 
cireumierence of all the branches toge- 
ther is one hupched and twenty feet. 
he branches are thick and extended; 
tie loweilt commence about the height 
of an el} trom the ground. Its fruit 
reſembles the acorn, and taſtes ſome- 
thing like the kernel of a pine-apple, 
but is jokter and more aromatic. The 


laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 
curved ; they come forth in a perpetu- 
al {ucce{tion, ſo that the tree always re- 
mains green. Near to it grows a thorn, 


and interweaves with them; and at a 
{mall diſtance from the Garle are ſome _ 
beech trees, breſos and thorns. On the 
north fide of the trunk are two large 
tanks, or ciſterns, of rough ſtone, or 
rather one ciſtern dreded, cach halt be- 
ing 
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ing twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans 
in depth, One of theſe contains water 
for the drinking of the inhabitants, and 
the other that which they uſe for their 
cattle, waſhing and ſuch-like purpoſes. 
Every morning, near this part of the i- 
fland, a cloud, or muſt, ariſes from the 
ſea, which the ſouth and eaſterly winds 
force againſt the fore-mentioned ſteep 
cliff; ſo that the cloud, having no vent 
but by the gutter, gradually aſcends it, 


and from thence advances ſlowly to the 


extremity of the valley, where it is 
Kopped and checked by the front of the 
rock, which terminates the valley, and 


then reſts upon the thick leaves and 


wide-ſpreading branches of the tree, 
from whence it diſtils in drops during 
the remainder of the day, until it is at 
length exhauſted, in the ſame manner 
that we ſce water drip from the leaves of 
trees, aiter a heavy ſhower of rain, 
This diſtillation is not peculiar to the 
Garſe, or Til, for the breſos, which 
grow near it, likewiſe drop water; but 
their leaves being but few, and narrow, 
the quantity is ſo trifting, that though 
the natives ſave ſome of it, yet they 
make little or no account of any but 
what diſtils from the Til, which, toge- 
ther with the water of ſome fountains, 
and what 1s ſaved in the winter ſeaſon, 
3s ſufficient to ſerve them and their 
flocks. This tree yields moſt water in 
thoſe years when the Levant, or eaſter- 
ly winds, have prevailed for a continu- 
ance ; for by theſe winds only the clouds 
or miſts are drawn hither from the ſea. 
A perſon lives on the ſpot, near which 
this tree grows, who is appointed by the 
council to take care of it and its water, 
and is allowed a houſe to live in, with 
a certain ſalary, He every day dittri- 
butes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven 
pots, or veſlels, full of water, beſides 
what he gives to the principal people of 
the iſland.” | | 
Whether the tree which yields water 


at this preſent time be the ſame as that 
mentioned in the above deſcription, I 


cannot pretend to determine, but it 1s 
probable there has been a ſucceſſion of 
them ; for Pliny, deſcribing the Fortu- 


nate Iſlands, fays, In the mountain 


of Ombrion are trees reſembling the 


plant Ferula, from which water may be 
procured by preſſure. What comes fron 


the black kind is bitter, but that which 


the white yields is ſweet and potable,” 


Trees yielding water are not peculiar * 


to the iſland of Hierro, for traveller 


inform us of one of the ſame kind on? 


the iſland of St. Thomas, in the bight, 


or gulph of Guiney. In Cockburn: 


voyages we find the following account 


of a dropping tree, near the mountain © 
of Vera 


az, in America. 
* On the morning of the fourth day 

we came out on a large plain, where 

were great numbers ot fine deer, and 


in the middle ſtood a tree of unuſui 
ſize, ſpreading its branches over a val 3 
compaſs of ground. Curioſity led s 


up to it: we had perceived, at ſome 


diſtance off, the ground about it to be 


wet, at which we began to be ſomewhat 


ſurpriſed, as well knowing there had ro 
rain fallen for near ſix months paſt, ac 
cording to the certain courſe of the ſea 
ſon in that latitude z that it was impoſ- 
ſible to be occaſioned by the fall of de- 
on the tree, we were convinced by the 
ſun's having power to exhale away 1 
moiſture of that nature a few minute 
after its riſing. At laſt, to our great {ay » 
amazement, as well as joy, we ſaw water 
dropping, or as it were diſtilling, fat 
from the end of every leaf of this vn. 
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derful (nor had it been amiſs if I hat 


ſaid miraculous) tree; at leafl it was 0 


with reſpect to us, who had been labour: * 


ing four days through extreme heat, 
without receiving the leaſt moiſture, and 
were now almoſt expiring for the watt 
of it. | | 


« We could not help looking on this I ci 


as liquor ſent from heaven to comfet 5 1 
us under great extremity, We catch Ju 
what we could of it in our hands, a" JE 


drank very plentifully of it, and like 
it ſo well, that we could hardly preval 
with ourſelves to give over. A matte 
of this nature could not but excite 5 
to make the ſtricteſt obſervations col. 
cerning it, and accordingly we ſti 


under the tree near three _— an f 
quo 
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found we could not fathom its body in 
five times. We obſerved the ſoil where 
it grew to be very ſtoney ; and, apon 


tue riceſt enquiry we could afterwards 


make, both of the natives of the coun- 


W try and the Spamſh inhabitants, we 
could not learn there was any ſuch tree 
-R known throughout New Spain, nor per- 
baps all America over; but I do not re- 
late this as a prodigy in nature, becauſe 


3 1 am not philoſopher enough to alcribe 


9 any natural cauſe for it; the learned 
may, perhaps, give ſubſtantial zeaſons 
in nature, for what appeared to us a 
a great and mar vellous ſecret.” 


AN N xt 
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From the Lapy's MAGAZIN EH. 


The Ceremonies of Marriage in Livonia. 


HEN a country fellow mar- 
ries a laſs out of another vil- 


lage, tie goes a horſeback to fetch her, 


EZ ſets her behind him, and makes her 


embrace him with the right hand. He 
EZ hath in his hand a ftick cleft at the top, 


[EX where he puts a piece of braſs money, 
[FE which he gives to him who opens the 


ry 
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= wicket, through which he is to pals. 
Before, rides a man that plays upon 
the bag-pipe, as alſo two of his friends, 
who, having naked ſwords in their 
hands, give two ſtrokes therewith, croſs 
BS the door of the houſe, where the mar- 
nage is to be conſummated, and then 
they thrurſt the point of one of the 
ES (words into a beam, over the bride- 
. &groom's head, which is done to prevent 
= charms, which, they ſay, are ordinary 
in that country, 


Tis to the ſame end 


chat the bride ſcatters little pieces of 


loath or red ſerge by the way, eſpe- 


cially where croſs ways meet, near croſ- 
ies, and upon the graves of little chil- 


dien dead without baptiſm, whom they 
bury in the high-ways. She hath a veil 
over her face while ſhe is at the table, 


A bich is not long; for, as ſoon almoſt 
=: the gueſts are let down, the married 
ouple riſe, and go to bed. About 
s hours after they get up, and are 
ought to fit down at the table. Hav- 
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ing drank and danced till ſuch time ae 
they are able to ſtand no longer, they 


fall down on the floor, and ſleep all 


together, like ſo many ſwine, 
T heir opinion of eternal life. 
They believe there is another life af - 
ter this; but their imaginations of it 
are very extravagant. A Livonian 
woman, being preſent at her huſband's 


burial, put a needle and thread into 


the grave, giving this reaſon for it, that 
her huſband being to meet in the other 
world, with perſogs of good rank, the 


was aſhamed he ſhould be ſeen with his 


claaths rent. Nay, they ſo little mind 
what is to happen in the next world, that 
in the oath they take to decide any dif- 
terence at law, inſtead of intereſting the 
ſalvation of their ſouls therein, they are 
obliged to conſider their preſent and 
temporal advantages, and ſo they are 
ſworn, as followeth : | 
I, N. N. am here preſent before thee: 
ſince thou, O judge, deſireſt to know, 
and aſkeſt me, whether this land, on 
which I now am, is God's and mine 
with a juſt title, I ſwear to God and. 
his ſaints, and accordingly God judge 
me at the laſt day, that this land belongs 
to me of right, that it is God's and mine, 
and that my father hath been poſſeſſed 
of it, and hath enjoyed it a long time. 
And if the oath I take prove to be falſe, 
I conſent, that the curle of God fall 
upon my body and ſou], upon my chil- 
dren, upon whatſoever appertains to me, 

even to the ninth generation. 

| Their Sorcery. 8 

They have ſuch an inclination to ſor- 
cery, and think it ſo neceſſary for the 
preſervation of their cattle, that fathers 
and mothers teach it their children, fo 
that there is ſcarce any peaſant but is a 
ſorcerer. They all obſerve certain ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies, by which they 
think to elude the effects of it, up- 
on which account it is, that they never 
kill any beaſt, but they caſt ſu.newhat of 
it away, nor never make a brewing, 
but they ſpill ſome part of it, that the 
ſorcery may fall upon that. They have 
alſo a cuſtom of rebaptizing their chil- 
dren, when, during the firſt Ox weeks 
| alter 
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after their birth, they chance to he lick 
or troubled with fits, whereof they think 
the cauſe to be, that the name, given 
them at their baptiſm, is not proper for 
them. Wherefore they give them ano- 
ther ; but in regard this 1s not only a 
fin, but a crime which the magiſtrate 
ſeverely puniſhes in that country, they 
conceal it. 
Their nag. 

As they are ſtubborn in their 1 
Kitions, ſo are they no leſs in the exzct 
obſervation of their cuſtoms. To which 
purpoſe we have a very pleaſant ftory, 
concerning an old country fellow. Being 
condemned, for faults enormous enough, 
to lie along upon the ground, to receive 
his puniſhment, and madam de la Bar- 
re, pitying his almoſt decrepid age, hav- 
ing ſo far interceded for him, as that 
his corporal puniſhment ſhould be 
changed into a pecuniary mulct of about 
fifteen or ſixteen pence, he thanked her 
for her kindneſs, and ſaid, that, for his 
part, being an old man, he would not 
introduce any novelty, nor ſuffer the 
&uſtoms of the country to be altered, but 
was ready to receive the chraſtiſement 
which his predeceſſors had not thought 
much to undergo, put off his cloaths, 
laid himſelf upon the ground, and re- 
ceived the blows according to his con- 
demnation. 

This is accounted no puniſhment, but 
an ordinary chaſtiſement. in Livonia. 


For the people, being of an incorri- 


gible nature, muſt be treated with that 
ſeverity, which would elſewhere be in- 
ſupportable. They are not permitted 
to make any purchaſe, and to prevent 
their ſo doing, they have only fo much 
ground to manage, as will afford them 
a ſubſiſtence. Yet will they venture to 


cut down wood in ſome places of the 


_ foreſts, and, having ordered the ground, 
ſow wheat in it, which they hide in pits 
under ground, to be ſecretly fold, When 
they are taken in this, or any other fault, 
they make them {trip themſelves naked 
down to the hips, and to lye down up- 
on the ground, or are tied to a poſt, 
while one of their comrades beats them 
with a ſwitch, or holly wand, till the 


blood comes of all fides ; eſpecially when 
the maſter ſays, Selcke nack maha pex. 
ema, Beat him till the ſkin falls 2 
the fleſh. 

Nor are they ſuffered to have any mo. 
ney ; for as ſoon as it is known the 


have any, the gentlemen and their of. 


cers, who are "paid by the peaſantry, 
take it from them, Which cruelty of 
the maſters puts theſe poor people many 
times into deſpair, whereof there hay. 
peutd a ſad example. A peaſant prell. 
ed by his officer to pay what he neither 
had, nor ouvnt, and being deprived of 
the means whereby he ſhould maintain 
his family, ſtrangled his wife and chil 
dren, and when he had done hung him. 
ſelf up by them. The officer coming 
the next day to the houſe, thinking to 
receive the money, ſtruck his head 3. 
gainſt the man's feet that was hanging 
255 ſo perceived the miſerable execution, 
Rr he was the cauſe. 
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From the PUBLic LE DO EA. 


Account of the principal Performers i 
Mipas, the Burletta, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. And thoſe in ili 
ſerious Pngliſh Opera, called tle 
ROYAL SHEPHERD, in Drury Lare. 


N the infancy of Arts and Science 
while Luxury was yet unhatchec, 
and Genius in a go-cart 3 when eacli 
face was illumined with the ſmiles of ſin. 
cerity, and men and women choſe hap- 
pineſs before honours; that æra wi 
remarked as the Golden Age; — nent 
came the Silver one, third the Bra, 
fourth the Iron, fifth the Copper, fixthlj 
and laſtly this preſent one, which is tit 
Musical AGE. 

There are now exhibiting at the 
Theatres, two picces of compoſitio!, 
which, I will venture to ſay, all adm 
rers and judges of harmony may be ei- 
tertained with, 

The Burletta called MiDas, is a ſpe 
cies of compaſition the town is not Je 
familiarized to; but what is capable 
attor ding infinite ſatisfaction to the als 

diendy 


dience; and opens a freſh field for 
comic performers to diſplay their talents 
upon. — As an inſtance, let us remark 
Me. Shuter, who, in the character ot 
Midas, has critically and delicately hit 
the very manner and deſign of burleſque : 
WE his performance of the part, is like his 
== drcfling it; neither too much, nor too 
little; a true ſpirited carricature, and 
= [| think, without being accuſed of par- 
EZ .taliry, I may venture to pronounce him 
now, the firſt cemic Genius on the Englißb 
Stage. 
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ACT OE EVE 


Mr. Matrocks, in the character of A. 


pollo, very deſervedly gained the appro- 
bation of the audience. His voice 1s 
much ſtronger than it was, yet retains 
its melody. The manner of his deport- 
ment ſhews, that he has ſtudied his cha- 
racter more than merely having it by 


rote. He grows upon the audience, and 


every freſh part he appears in, the pub- 
lic perceives he is till a better actor. 
Mr. Beard's part is unworthy the 


merit of ſo capital a performer; but by 


his appearing in it, he has given a con- 
vincing proof of his earneſineſs to ob- 


lige the town, ſince he rather choſe to m 


act an inferior part, than be entirely 
out of a muſical performance; ; às he 
may without any imputation of vanity 
ſuppoſe, that the piece would not be ſo 


fatistied, | 

In tis Burletta I appeal to the hearts 
and judgments of the town, for the pro- 
bability of my aſſcrtion; which is, that 
Mils Miller, from her performance in 


Midas, muſt make a fine capital actreſs. 
+ Eo er figure is really excellent, her 
voice and manner extremely agreeable; 
1 but where ſhe exhibited the true theats ical 
- genius moſt, was to her pantomiming 

to Apollo's ſongs. That was really 
je great feeling, and fo gracefully and ſo 
% expreſſively marked, the ſpectators were 
. convinced, there only wants the revo- 
= lution of two or three ſeaſons to diſtin - 


1 guiſn her as a moſt elegant theatrical 
e ornament. 


A I Many other of the performers in this 
e Burletta deterved the applauſe they 
* g received; but as the deſign of this 
a4; ey was to conſider the —_— mances 
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well without him, nor the public ſo well 
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of both the Operas, we have not room 
to ſay any more on the Covent Garden 
performance, but ſhall conſign the reſi- 
due of our paper to ſome obſervations 
on the performers in the ſerious Engliſh 


Opera, called The RoY aL SHEPHERD, 


now acting at Drury Lane. 

Miſs right is tor her years a pro- 
digy ; perhaps the greateſt performer 
the town ever heard. I hope her maſ- 
ter, who, it is confeſſed, has great abi- 
lities, will not, out of an indiſcreet 
ambition, urge her now to exert herſelf 


too much; leſt by training her tender fi- 


bres, (he may be rendered incapable of 
being excellent hereafter. 

As to Mr. Vernon and Mrs. Young, 
their merits are ſo well known to the 
town, there is no occaſion for any thing 
more to be ſaid on them, but that they 
acquit themſelves in this Opera with 
their uſual merit. 


I am certain that Mr. Champneſi, in 


the part of Alexander, mult afford great 


pleaſure to every one of the audience 
capable of reliſhing the efforts of genius. 
How praiſe-worthy therefore are the 
anagers, who ſpare neither pains nor 
expence to exhibit ſuch diverſity of 
pieces for the town's entertainment, by 
which means Merit, like Champneſs's, 
burits from obſcurity, and ripens into 
the tavour of the Public. 

The part of Agenor was deſigned for 
Mr. Norris; but he falling ſick, Mrs. 
Dorian took it at a very ſhort notice ; 
for a performer of ſo little experience, 
it was a difficult taſk to undertake ; it 
the had but' barely made a ſhift in 


it, it was almoſt more than could be ex- 


pected. But ſhe did more; ſhe acquit- 
ted herſelf with judgment and ſpirit ; 
and I am certain, had the audience 
known how greatly ſhe muſt be embar- 
raſſed at ſuch an attempt, and then to 
conſider how well the went through it, 
they would, as I do, pay a proper re- 
gard to her performance. 

To render this Opera as compleat in 
the execution as poſſible, the Managers 
engaged, at a large falary, Signiora 
Clementina C: ermrmini, The Patentees 
of Du ury Lane laving tuund, how well 

— the 
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the public received the Opera of Artax- 
erxes at the other Houſe, thought them- 
ſelves under equal obligations to the 
Town, and therefore wauld not neg- 
le any one thing that ſhould afford the 
public, in their turn, ſimilar ſatisfaction. 

Signiora Cremonini's figure, voice, 
taſte, and execution, are ſuperior to 
moſt Performers ; and to render herſelt 
ſtill more agreeable to this town, ſhe 

ſtudies Engliſh, and her pronounciation 

of our language in the part of Eliza, 
conſidering ſhe has had an Engliſh maſ- 
ter not above two months, is ſurpriſing. 

In a Review of the pertormance of 
the RoyYaL SHEPHERD, eſteem and can- 
dour forbids me to paſs unnoticed the 
merit of Miſs Baker in the two laſt 
Dances, which were compoſed by Mr. 
Grimaldi. 
Jam certain that I am far from be- 
ing fingular in my opinion, when I ſay 
Miſs Bakey has as much merit as any 
performer of her ſex belonging to either 
Theatre, reſpecting how much ſte does, 
and how well ſhe performs every cha- 
rafter in which ſhe appears. 

The laſt ſcene is a fine piece of ar- 
chitecture, painted in an excellent 


C 
NEW. Foreign and Domeſtick. 


| Turin, Feb. 15. ' 

| FS royal highneſs the duke of 

York is arrived in this capital in 
perfect health: notwithſtanding his wiſh- 
es to maintain a private character, it 
was impoſſible to avoid his being re- 
ceived at Alexandria and Aſti, the two 
chief towns through which his royal 
highneſs paſſed, with all poſſible marks 
of reſpect and diſtinction. At ſome 
diſtance trom the firſt, the commandant 
met him with two coaches and ſix, com- 
plimented him in the name of the king, 
and conducted him to the governor's 
houſe (he being abſent on accourt of 
his health) where his royal highneſs was 
received by the officers of the garriſon, 
and chief nobility of the place, and 
. entertained magnificently. In entering 
the town, he was ſaluted with thirty 
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rations of Drury Lane Theatre, ve 


our Muſical Dramas, as (0 my know: 


manner by an Engliſh artiſt, 90 
whom the Town 1s obliged for the 
ſcenes in the new entertainment of 
HEcAr E. As modeſty is always an at. 
tendant upon merit, the Painter may 
blame me for mentioning his perform. 
ance : but when we conſider the deco. 


muſt do juſtice to the merit of Mr, 
French, by whom thoſe embelliſhment; 
of ſcenery were deſigned and executed, 

One obſervation more I beg leave to 
be indulged in, which 1s, that the add. 
ing ſo capital a finger, and ſo fine x 
figure, to the Englith ſtage as Cremo- 
nini, muſt be a great acquiſition, and 
what the managers are to be applaudel 
highly for. By thus engrafting the ex- 
cellency of the ſcientifics of other na. 
tions on our own ſtock, we ſhall have 
our taſte of muſick much improved, and 
ſo univerſally known among us, that 
in a few years I do not in the leaf 
doubt, but we ſhall ſthew ourſelves 6 Mt 
much ſuperior to the reſt of Europe in 


ledge) we already exceed them, in al 
other Theatrical Exhibitions. | 
W. W. 


diſcharges of cannon; the guard at the 
gate preſented their arms, and the off. 
cer ſaluted him; a captain's guard wa 
mounted, and all other honours pail 
him in proportion. During his royal 
highneſs's ſtay at Alexandria, he del 
red to ſee the citadel, which his Sards- 
nian majeſty has rendered a complete 
work at a great expence. At Aſti, he 
met with the ſame treatment. At the 
firſt poſt from Turin, he was met I 
the maſter of the ceremonies and hi 
deputy, in two of his Sardinian ma 
jeſty's coaches, and conducted to tht 
palace prepared for his reception 0 
ſunday laſt at noon, and ſoon afit 
complimented on his ſafe arrival, 0 
the part of the king, the duke of 
Savoy, and the reſt of the royal f. 
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The foreign miniſters reſiding at this 
court went in a body to pay their re- 
ſpects to his royal highneſs ; after which 
XZ his royal highneſs was conducted to 
EZ court by the maſter of the ceremonies 
= and his deputy, in two of his Sardinian 
majeſty's coaches, attended by Mr. Pitt, 
Sir William Boothby, and Colonel St. 
John. At the foot of a private ſtair- 


caſe, which leads to a part of the pa- 


lace, he was met by the ſame gentleman 
of the bedchamber, who had compli-— 
mented him in the name of his Sardi- 
nian majeſty, and in a gallery at the 
head of the ſtairs by the grand cham- 


berlain, who conducted his royal high- 


neſs to an apartment, where he was re- 
ceived by the king of Sardinia, the 
duke of Chablais, and the prince of 
Piedmont, the duke of Savoy being 
confined to his room hy the remains of 
EZ a fever and cold, which has not yet left 
him. After ſome converſation with his 
= Sardinian majeſty, his royal highneſs 
was conducted by the duke of Chablais 
and prince of Piedmont, to the duke 
and dutcheſs of Savoy's apartments, 
© where his royal highneſs was received 
EZ by the reſt of the princes and princeſſes 
ot this royal family. After this cere- 
3 mony, his royal highneſs returned in 
© the ſame manner to the apartment 
where he had left the king, and was 
reconducted home from thence in the 
EZ fame coaches. 
EZ From the cordial friendſhip which 
= exiſts between the two courts, it is ealy 
to conceive with what warmth of regard 
his royal highneſs was received by his 
L= Sardinian majeſty and his family, of 
EZ which he continues to experience every 
= teſtimony, by every poſſible mark of at- 


he tention and efteem that can be ſhewn 
bim; and his royal highneſs, on his 
his WS part, returns it in a manner, which has 
1 7 already procured him the fincere affec- 
he ot tion of the whole court. Immediately 
upon his royal highneſs's return, he was 


naited upon by the prince of Carignan 
and his ſon, and the next day by the 
great officers, the miniſters of ſtate, the 
knights of the order of the annuncia- 
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OY tion, and thoſe about the court who are 
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of the ſame rank. His royal highneſs 
then viſited the prince and princeſs of 
Carignan, as earl of Ulſter, and conti— 
nues to preſerve his private charaét an. 
A ſhip lately arrived from Newt und- 
land brings advice, that one of his ma- 
jeſty's cruizers on that ſtation, had ſeiz- 


ed upon three large open decked ſchoon- 


ers loaded with fiſh, deſigned to be put 
on board ſome French ſhips i in the gulph 
of St. Lawence, by which it was diſco- 
vered, that no leſs than ſeven agents 
from the merchants of Bourdeaux and 
other ports of France, were then upon 
the iſland, chiefly employed in purchaſ- 
ing cargoes at a ſmall advanced price, 
through the means of which the French 
nation, tho' in a manner reſtrained to a 


very ſmall portion of this valuable fiſh» 


ery, are nevertheleſs enabled to make 
quicker returns, and even rival us in 
moſt toreign markets. 


| Extra of a Letter from Q. Quebec, 03. 28. 


We had yeſterday a viſit from an 
Indian chief, the Sachem of the chriſtian 
Hurons, and his Squaw; they were neat- 


ly dreſled and ſpoke good French: the 


Sachem is a man of tenſe and probity, 
and, what you would ſcarce believe poſ- 
ſible, well bred : he is by no means a bi- 
got; and, if proper means were uſed, 
might eaſily be made entirely Engliſh. I 
made ſhift to muſter a little bad French, 
to make him ſenſible, that the Engliſh 
were free, tho' under a king ; that he 
was the father of his people, and loved 
by us as ſuch; that we were governed 
by juſt laws of our own making, to 
which the king himſelf was ſubject, as 
well as his people. Speaking of the 
French king, he thought I had called 
him one of his ſubjects; on which his 
eyes ſparkled, and he ſaid, with ſome 
indignation, “ That the Indians were 
not governed by French laws, but were 
all over the world.” 

« We are ſoon to pay them a viſit, 
when you may expect a further account 
of our good ally Atanas, He told us, 


he would gladly croſs the great Lake, to 
viſit the great king, if the general would 
give him leave. | 
& T doubt we are apt to deſpiſe the 
Indians too much, 


Gen - 


© Gen. „ by neglecting them, 
has brought on an Indian war to the 
ſouthward, which, it 1s feared, will 
have terrible conſequences.” 
Dunkirk, Feb. 12, Mr. Deſmarctz, 
the Engliſh commiſſary, and two engi— 
neers, are ſtill here, in order to perfect 
the demolition of the fortifications of 
this place, on the ſide next the ſea The 
Cunette 1s already deſtroyed, ard the 
Baſon 1s about to be ſo, Our country 
is covered with water, and our coaſt 
with wrecks. PETE 
Extract of a Letter from Bath, Feb. 21. 
% Permit me, before I conclude, to 
ſay a word or two about the Eait-India 
affairs: when Jaffier Ally Caun was de- 
poſed from the ſubaſhip, his ſon-in-law, 
Mir Coffin Caun, who ſucceeded him, 
made ſeveral attempts to get him into 
his power, alledging that he would al- 
low him a handſome penſion for his ſup- 
port; but Jaffier, who is a man of ſenſe, 
obſerved, that when a prince was depoſ- 
ed, and in the power of his ſucceſſor, 
his grave was ſeldom far diſtant ; he 
theretore threw himſelf upon the Engliſh 
tor protection, though he thought them 
his betrayers. The goods belonging to 
the company's ſervants were, It 1s true, 
to pay no inland duties ; this point, you 
ſay, is given up; it may, perhaps, be 
ſome loſs to particulars, but let us ai 
the ſame time acknowledge, that too ma- 
ny principal Indian merchants ſcreened 
their goods, and conveyed them thro' 
many parts of India duty free, by bor- 
rowing the names of ſome of the com- 
pany's meaneſt ſervants, who never were 
_ poſſeſſed of the ten thouſandth part of 
the commodities they atteſted to belong 
to them; a remedy was wanting, tho' 
perhaps it might have been more palli- 
ating” 9 

Feb. 22. Yeſterday morning, a little 


right honourable lord chief juſtice Manſ- 


Weſtminſter, the trial of John Wilkes, 
Eſq; as the ſuppoſed re-publiſher of No. 
#5. of the North Briton, with notes; 
the court was opened in a very learned 
nranner by the attorney-general, who 
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ed in the moſt exemplary manner; ; 


Dunning. 


court proceeded on the trial of M 


after nine o'clock, came on before the 


field, in the court of King's Bench, 


obſerved that he had received certain jr. 
formation that inflammatory papers had 
been ſent to the gentlemen of the jur;, 
in favour of the defendant, tendins 0 
biaſs and prejudice their minds: hi, 
lordthip then made ſome remarks on the 
heinous nature of ſuch a proceeding, i > 
true, and declared if the offending pay 
could be diſcovered, he ſhould be punith. 
queſtion was then put to the jury relz. 
tive to the above, when the foreman? 
acknowledged the fact; and at the ſam; © 
time, very gravely putting his band int, 
his pocket, produced a paper on the? 
ther ſide, which he obſerved was equal. 1 
ly inflammatory; and which put tie! 
whole court into a ſmile. | 

After the examination of witneſſes,ani 
ſumming up the evidence, the jury u. 
tired for an hour and three quarters, ani 
then brought in the defendant Guilty. 

The counſel for the crown were M. 
Attorney-General, Mr. Martin, Mr. . 
Clayton, and Mr. Wallace. For M. 
Wilkes, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Re. 
corder of London, Mr. Stow, and Mi, 


After the above cauſe was ended, the 8 


Wilkes for printing a book intitled, An 4 
Eſſay on Woman ;” when the jury aſta 
about an hour's deliberation, brought | 
him in Guilty on that indictment allo. 
Sentence on both Verdicts is to b * 
given the firſt day of next term. * a 
Yeſterday came on at Guildhall, be 


fore the right hon. the Lord Chief Ju 
tice Pratt, an action, brought by M 
Bcardmore, againſt the king's mell Wu 
gers, for entering his houſe; and we 
ipecting into his and his clients bod, 
and papers; when Mr. Attorney G6: 
neral, having obſerved that anot!*Wae 
action was depending, which Mr, Be 
more had brought for falls imprivvys 
ment, againſt the ſaid meſſengers, jou, 
with the right hon. the earl of Kali 
under the {ame warrant, it was pro 
ſed that both actions might be con 
dated, and tried upon one record ; 
which Mr. Reardmore and his cout 
unmediaicly expreſſed great deſire fb 

: MW 


unite both actions, and the court re- 
commending it to have the Earl of Ha- 
tax joined as a party, that the whole 
men its againſt all parties charged or 
concerned, might be tried in one ac- 
tion. Mr. Attorney General promiſed 
5 to recommend the ſame, and thereupon 


= his Lordthip appointed to try the cauſe 


on friday the 4th day of May next. 

March 3. His majefty has been 
pleaſed to give the rank of brigadier 
ceneral (in the Ealt Indies only) to the 
hon. col. George Monſon. 

Many even betts are depending that 
Mr. Wilkes will return to England to 
receive judgment, it his health will poſ- 
ES bly permit. 
ut others, his intimates, : arc fearful 


, . he will die, as he is Wies to be in a 
"= conſumption. | 

x he lawyers are divided, whether an 
, 2 outlawry can be iſſued againſt Mr. 
f Wilkes, in caſe he ſhould not appear. 


in the new plan for rebuilding New- 
gate, there is to be an area round the 


I; EZ coal, and in the middle a fort of ſquare, 
uhere there will be a cortinual running 
e rater, for to keep them clean; and in 
! the cold weather, a large room with a 
a2 great fire place. to keep them warm; 
ne and at night they will be put into dit- 
ny * ferent cells or 1001s, as at Bedlain. 
6% The Keeper's houſe will be next the 
\ elle, which are to ſtand as at pretent ; 
WE there is to be a poſtern on cach ide, and 
he * ta light archway acroſs the ſtreet. — 


" le two laſt improvements, however, 
e hope will be altered, as the paſſage 
rough poſterns has been always dia- 
© &'ceable and inconvenient. | 
8 Several letters ſrom different parts of 
be country ſay, that the land has ſuck- 
ed up all the waters, and that there ne- 
Per was a finer proſpect of the greateit 


13 3 plenty; and that the ſnow wal be of 


infinite ſervice to the corn, &c. 

They write from Franckfort of the 
Poth ult. that a company of citizens, 
| F'th their reſpective officers, where on 
; ty night and day at the Prince de 
W-\chtenitein's (firſt commiſſary from the 
mperor) palace; and that lodgings 
ere lo exceſſive dear there, that foie 
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earrets were let for 500 florins the month 
(about 60l. ſterling.) 

The Empreſs Queen has appointed 
his Serene Highneſs Prince George of 
Mecklenburgh, youngeſt brother to hier 
Majeſty, who 18 now at the Univerbty 
of Leyden, a Lieutenant Colonel: he 
has been already ſome years in that ſer- 
vice. 

'Thurſday 60 tons of iron, 50 ditto of 
ſteel, zo ditto of cordage, 6 ditto of 
pewter, 6 ditto of copper and braſs, 6 
ditto of clockwork, 6 diito of cheeſe, 
6 ditto of drugs, 30 ditto of beer, 
30,000 picces of glaſs, 800 dozen of 


hats, 300 ſtuffs, 15,000 pieces of flan- 


nel, go -frkins of butter, 300 dozen of 
boze, 6 hogſheads of vinegar, 150 groſe 
of pipes, 1680 lb. wrought leather; 
beſides other certain mer chandiae; worth 
dodo l. were exported for the Eaſt-In- 
dies by the Company. 

If the report be true, that ſome 
Maſter- Taylors have made up a purſe 
to bring over 500 French and German 
journeymen Taylors, they will proba- 
bly hurt themielves, by adding ſo many 
more maſters to the trade for. it is well 
known that our polite countrymen (who 


are not a few, and have not an oppor - 


ary of going to that dear ſpot, Paris, 
ſo often as they could wiſh) will ſoon 
prefer the man to the raſter, as they 
are apt to be ine ond not only 
of the manufactures of France, but of 
the OT RE: 1s, Meivly Decauie they 
"Om from thence, 

Thurſday evening, at a veſtry for the 
parith of St. Edmund the King, two 
guirgas were voted as a reward to the 
watchman for alarming the neighbour- 
hood, and preventing a fire in George 
yard, about three weeks ago. 

On Monday nicht laſt was a very ele- 
gant rout of the politeſt company at a 
certain hoſpital near Wett- Smithfield. 
Whether the ſplendor and propriety of 
this example is worthy to be imitated 
by all the hoſpitals and alms-houſes in 


and about this flourithing metropolis, 


we leave the directors of them to judge. 

-Thuriday night a butcher in New- 
gate market had the conſclence to alk 
a' poor 
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a poor woman /ixteen pence for a ſtale 


ſheep's head and pluck, which would 
not have fold a few weeks ago for above 
a groat. If the price even of the offal 
meat is kept ſo high, how are the poor 
to live ? 

Nearly at the ſame time a poor man 
was obliged to pay three pence for a 
cow-heel, the ordinary price of which 
is only three haifpence ; and another 
gave ſix-pence for a piece of tripe, 
which uſed always to be ſold for three- 
pence halfpenny. 


The poor now pay at the rate of 6d. 
per pound for Cheſhire cheeſe, and 5d. 
for the ordinary Lancaſhire and War- 


wickſhire; and ſalt butter is 9d. and 
freſh 1s. per pound. 

Laſt Saturday died at Leith, aged 
109, Elizabeth Greig, a beggar-woman;z 
ſhe retained her ſenſes and ſpirit to the 
laſt; and a few days before her death 
had vigour ſufficient to go about in queſt 


of alms. 


On Wedneſday ſevennight died at 


| Montroſe, Alexander Strachen, of Tar- 
ry, Ela; in the 84th year of his age. 


He is ſucceeded by Alexander Strachen ; 
now of Tarry, his grandchild, 

On Monday laſt a woman, who ſold 
milk, went into the houſe of a publican 
in Deadman's Place, Southwark, and 
was ſuddenly taken ill, when the land- 
lord very humanely ordered her to be 
put to bed, where the ſoon after expir- 


ed: in laying her out, 100 guineas was 


found ſewed in her ſhift ; and on ſearch- 
ing her lodgings, a large quantity of 
plate was found: 
ways pleaded the greateſt poverty, and 


uſed conſtantly to attend at her pariſh 


church on Sundays, in order to receive 
loaves and other charitable contributions. 

Nexwwcajtle, March. 3. Laſt week di- 
ed, in a greatly advanced age, Mr. 
Richard Sparrow, ſaid to be poſſeſſed of 
effects to the value of 20,0001, or up- 
wards. He was an unmarried man, 
and lived many years very privately as 
a, boarder in a ſmall houſe, or rather 
cottage, on the river Wear, about ten 
miles above Sunderland, 

It's {aid that the hereditary Prince 
and Princeſs of Brunſwick will ſtay at 


and Princeſs of Brunſwick had a very 


the above woman al- 


the court of Brunſwick till about th, 
middle of April, and then make a toy; 
to Berlin. 

By letters from Amſterdam, of the 
14th, we learn that the hereditary Prince 


narrow eſcape, in paſſing the Iſſel on 
the 11th ult. in their way to Twickel; 
as in about an hour after they had pal * 
ed a dike, Which contained the wates = 
of that river, the violence of thoſe va. 
ters, all of a ſudden, made a very con- 1 
ſiderable breach in the dike, and carried 
off a great part of the bank along wit 
them. „ 

Since our people have been in poſſeſ. 
ſion of the gulph and river of St. Law 
rence, they have diſcovered a very ya- 
luable whale fiſhery there, which va 
unknown to the French. Upon this 
diſcovery the people of New England 
fitted out ten veſſels, of near 100 tons 
burden each, for that fiſhery in 1761, 
and had ſuch ſucceſs, that in 1762 they 
ſent out fifty veſſels for the ſame purpole, 
and laſt year employed upwards of 
eighty ; and we are aſſured, that a (|| 
larger number will be employed theen- 
ſuing ſeaſon. The quantity of whale. 
bone, imported from New England 
within theſe two years, has already re. 
duced that commodity from Fool. t 
3501. a ton, 

His royal higbneſs the duke of York 
propoſes to viſit the court of Berlin be. 
fore he returns to England. 

March 7. This day Sir John Hind 
Cotton, Bart. ſet out for Cambridge, 
to offer himſelf a candidate to repreſent 
the ſaid county in parliament, in the 
room of lord viſcount . now eal 
of Hardwicke. 

This day the captains Galbreth, A- 
bercrombie, Gardner and Griffin, who 
are to command the Lord Anſon, Prince 
of Wales, Solebay, and Beckenham, 
lately ſtationed in the Eaſt Indies, weft 
ſworn in before the court of director 
of the hon. Eaſt India company. Be 

Thurſday the ſheriffs of London WE h 
and Middleſex went to the Parliament We 
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III E of the Woman 


; -N N E left the night - cellar im- 
5 W 4 mediately, and I went home 


: R my. curioſity was ſatisfied, 
I would not have any more 
tours to become a ſpectator of mankind 
El had ſeen enough of them. 
The next day J reſolved to retire in- 
to the country, and break off all my 
connexions and dependancies; I had 
acquired a large ſum of money, and 
was determined no longer to bear ca- 
priciouſneſs.— My houſe I let to my 
partner, my jewels, ſide - board of plate, 
and other ſuch ſuperfluities, I ſold by 
© uction.— I had found out a place in the 
country much to my ſatisfaction, and 
there I was reſolved honeſtly to ſpend 
the remainder of my days. And as J 
had hitherto been careful of my perſon, 
l thought it was time for me to conſider 
E: of what was hereafter to kappen. 
As ſoon as J had ſettled my affairs, 
I ſet out for Devonſhire, only attended 
by one ſervant of my ſex, whoſe fidelity 
had often experienced. —All the way 
on the road, I reflected with rapture on 
dhe alteration of my condition. The 
fields looked fo lovely, ſo ſweet ſmelt 
he air, the birds ſung out ſo muſically, 
all ſeemed paradiſe around me. 

I was recommended to a clergyman's 
© houſe to board at in the Southams. I 
paſſed for the widow of an officer in the 
army, and was treated with the utmoſt 
eſpect; and in a tew weeks I percciy- 
Vor. III. 


tired with what I had ſeen; 


cheeks, I could hardly believe I was 


ed, compared to my preſent ſatisfacti- 


now, indeed, a life of luxury; the more 


1764. 


FFC 


of the To w N, Concluded. 


ed a remarkable alteration in myſelf 
for the better. 

My ſpirits, my appetite, were mend- 
ed, my colour came once more in my 


the ſame perſon, who, but ſo lately, 
had looked ſo pale, ſo relaxed, ſo void 
of appetite, without any ſpirits, but 
what the factitious help of liquor af- 
forded me. | 5 | 

All the enjoyments I before had taſt- 


ons, were but ſo many delirious dreams; 
I was no longer liable to be ſent for 
to any libidinous debauchees, and en- 
dure all the miſery of feigning affec- 
tion; and ſuffering all the debilitated 
attempts of vitiated powerleſs torment- 
ing inclination, 

I was now my own miſtreſs, and 
none but thoſe who have been depen- 
dant, and dependant in fo abject a tate, 
as proſtitution is, can conceive the hap- 
pinels of my change. —— My lite was 


] thought upon London, the more I 
laughed at it. I enjoyed the happinels 
of my ſituation, and was reſolved never 
to trouble this metropolis again, nor be 

troubled in it. | 
I compared my late life and preſent 
condition, to that of a lad who had 
been decoved from 1us friends or maſter, 
to ramble about the country with ſtrolers, 
and was at laſt retu ned to his friends 
again, and lived happy. Yet it is 
U often 
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often ſeen, that when once rambling 
has been practiſed, by any young fellows, 


let his proſpects be ever ſo good after- 
wards, he never can ſettle, as he ſhould 


do, there 1s a ſort of an infatuation in 
wregularity ; a life of eaſe and inno- 
«ence ſoon grows inſipid to thoſe, whoſe 
youth have been intoxicated oy any in- 
teinperances. 

It was ſo with me. The life I lived, 
of eaſe and innocence, began to be 700 
ealy for me. The prejudices I had im- 


bibed, could not be eradicated ; I was 


vice tainted, depraved in taſte, and all 
the fine proſpects of the country began 
to grow fainter and fainter to me. 

I began to talk of London to my ſer- 
vant, as we uſed to walk ont together; 
and was wont to ſay, that I wondered 
what our old friends were doing in town; 
and uſed to wiſh I could fee wens, and 


not be ſeen, juſt for half an hour or ſo 


— but I declared, I never intended to 
live in London again. 


But I did not know myſelf; the 


more healthy I grew, the more I was 


in ſpirits, and high in blood, and be- 
gan to with for tome of tlioſe ſatisfac- 
tions, which, though I had formerly 
been glutted with, even to a loathing, 
yet now a total deprivation of them made 
their remembrance ſweet — as prohi- 
bited goods will ever be moſt ſought atter. 

It is Hamlet, I think, who fays,— 
Frailty, thy name is woman I conteſs 
myſelf to be ſo I grew tired for want 
of variety; the ſame ſcenes every day 
made the country palling ; I could not 
bear any longer to get up in a morning, 
to walk merely for the lake of walk, to 
eat, drink, {leep one 24 hours, and the 
next, and the next, ditto repeated, 
without one the molt trivial incident to 


alter the round. — I pined tor novelty 


and, as the aſſizes were to be ſoon at 
Exeter, I defired my Iandlord would 
write there, and ſecure lodgings for me 
during the week. 

[ appeared there at the aſſembly, and 
was complimented very much, not on- 
ly tor my perſon, but my taſte in dreis, 
My cloaths which I wore, tho' plain 11KS, 
Gere well Fanciec, and 1 believe not in- 


elegantly put on; my behaviour I choke 
ſhould be conſonant to my appearance, 
and had the pleaſure of hearing, in 
half whiſpers, from all parts of 'the 
room, as I happened to be in, that[ 
was a charming creature, and they were 
certain I mult be a perſon of diſtinction. 

The vicar, with whom I lodged in 
the Southams, had recommended me to 
dance with a young gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, whoſe eſtate lay near Mr, 


Dernly, the vicar's reſidence, 


This welt country Eſquire had zool. 
per annum, was a paſlable man as to 
figure, and ſeemed to have a great good 
nature, and ſome underſtanding, ye: 
nothing either in mind or perſon fſtrik. 
ing. Notwithſtanding which, I had 
been ſo long ruſticated from any thing 
like addreſs and zaiety, that I was pe. 
culiarly pleaſed at the aſſiduities of my 
partner z nay, what with the exerciſe, 
the muſic, the warmth of the room, 
the ſipping of negus now and then, 
the preſſing of palms, and other little 
auxiliaries, which happen on a night; 
country dancing, and exhilerate the 
heart, had ſuch an effect on me, that 
I, who had tor ſo many months lived 
recluſe, was now on fire for poſſeſſion; 
the latent ſparks of impure taſte were 
awakened in me; I had no checks 
from riſing ſhame to deter ine, no 
tender conſcientious reflexions to damp 
my deſires ; but eager to indulge the 
impetuoſity of my deſires, I was mad 
tor enjoyment. | 

He attended me from the aſſembly to 
where I lodged ; luckily the tamily, to 
ſhow me the greater reſpect, fat up for 
me; for had he, as I could not but al 
him to walk in when he had uſhered me 
home, and had we been alone, I ſhould 
have yielded to his leaſt — 
nay, ſo ungovernable grew my deſires, [ 
ſhould more than half way met his wiſhes, 

As ſoon as he ſaw me home he took 
his leave of me, and for the firſt time 
ſaluted me.—'T hat kiſs, I could then 
ſay with the girl in the Beggars Opera, 
His kiſs was io ſweet, &c. 

That I languiſhed and pined til! 
granted the reſt. 


N 


In the afternoon, he called to enquire 
aſter my health ; I was ſtill in bed, re- 
fecting on what was like to happen; 
or hearing his name, I defired he would 
ſtay, and huddling on my cioaths, I 
came down to him. 

Betore I came down, he had made 
the vicar, my landlord, his confidant, 
and begged his recommendation to me, 
that I would accept of him as a huſband. 
| When the vicar told me this, and 
| = withal gave me lo good a character of 
WB a perſon whom J already thought ſo fa- 
vourable of; I replied, that I did not 
Know- ſhould ſee—could not tell 
was very happy in my ſingle ſtate — how- 
ever, could not ſay — and ſuch evaſive 
maiden-like anſwers— — but as he ob- 
tained that day my conſent to viſit me, 


married; but before that day, I ho- 
neſtly dilcovered to him what I had been. 

He was charmed with my ſincerity, 
and the very next day ſucceeding my 
diſcovering myſelf we were married, 

ana J once more gave up all thoughts 
of London, 

1 was now a lawful wife—there was 
ſomething I thought awful in the cere- 
mony, and after it was over, I imagin- 
ed myſelf of more conſequence than 
ever I had before heen. Sure then, 
thought J, there muſt be ſomething 
= really great in virtue, if only the outward 
B part of it can ſeem thus ſatisfactory. 
= TI had received him as my huſband, 
as I thought him one I could like; but 


= tond of me beyond deſcription ; I doted 
upon him. My whole delight was him; 
= | was the girl of his affection ; he the 
man of my heart, He had married a 
& proſtitute, one whom he knew to be ſo; 
| yet he tenderly loved me; my gratitude 
to him was unbounded. 
= How different are the true ſenſations 
of love, from the violence ot inordinate 
deſires. Indeed | had often, warmed 
by bumpers and looſe converſation, made 
an aſſignation with ſome man in the com- 
pany, not for the ſake of lucre, but 
what I then thought love, and made 
hin my bed- fellow tor 24 hours. Whim, 
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he ſoon after obtained my conſent to be 


I ioonbegan to eſteem him; he was 


band. 
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ſome particularities in the evening's 
converſation, or that unaccountable 
ſomewhat, which ſo often unites two 
perſons of different ſexes on their firſt 
meeting. 

So it was with me; I uſed now and 
then ſo to indulge, and giving a looſe 
to deſire, revel with ſome fellow of my 
fancy tor 3 or 4 days; but when the 
dull pauſe of exhauſted appetite came 
on, and the edge of novelty was worn 
of, we then, being heartily fatished on 
each ſide, uſed to part with the moſt 
extreme ind.fference, as we had met in 
the higheſt rapture, _ EL 

But it now was not ſo; I was till 
eager in paſſions, my defires' full as 
itrong, but they were properly conduct- 
ed; my affections were ſincere, and I 
who formerly was fatigued, was ſick 
with every man's fondneſs that I was 
obliged to endure ; and though J was 
ſure to be moſt liberally paid for every 
kiſs that I granted, yet thoſe toyings 
were then the moit nauſeous of all ac- 
tions to me; yet now I could ſit for 
hours fondling with my huſband, all 
now was elyſium with me, I could dwell 
for hours on his lips, it was happineſs 


for me when he laid his cheeks on my 
neck; Nay, I was even altered in my 


taſte, no more I wiſhed to change, 1 
delpiſed variety, and my whole wiſhes 
were gentered in him, whom, without 
ſhame and affe{tation, I could publicly 
expreſs my love for. = 

The following winter, I was obliged 
to come to London on account of my 
money, all which J generouſly, ſome 
perſons may ſay fooliſhly, gave my huſ- 
But the moſt knowing people, 
they ſay, are one time or another the 
moſt {imply taken in. 

When we came to London, and 1 1 
ſettled every thing to my own ſatisfac- 
tion, | had not even a wiſh left for cu- 
rioſity; my huſband was every thing to 
me; I every thing to him. 

But little did I know of either of us; 
for this dear huſband, this my lord-and 
maſter, to whom J had made a pretent 
of upwads of ooo]. and a. perſon he 
was often pleaice to lay was fuperior to 
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ſtir, but ſat like a perſon 


"4 


all the fortunes in the world ; whoſe 
look was enough to make me fly to ſerve 
him, and prevent his even mention- 
Ing what he wanted, 

Yet this my ſpouſe, when we had been 
but a week in London, picked up a 
girl in the Strand, and the correſpond- 
ence continued with ſuch fondneſs on 
his ſide, that he took her into keeping, 
and told me he liked London ſo well, he 


did not intend to leave it for the winter 
ſeaſon, 


His will was to me pleaſure; though 
I thought it ſtrange, that any thing 


could fo particularly and ſuddenly at- 
tach him to be fond of a place, he had 


always before expreſſed a diſtaſte to. 
But I was not long kept in the dark ; 


too much experienced myſelf formerly 


in feigning fondneſs, he could not de- 


ceive; I found ſoon his affections were 
eſtranged from me; 'tis true, indeed, 


he endeavoured to ſeem as tender as 
ever, but with me that could not do. I 
ſoon diſcovered his haunts ; and one day, 
about 3 in the afternoon, ſurprized him 


. and his lady in bed together. 


ould not any one ſuppoſe that I 


ſhould rave, fall upon the woman, raiſe 


the neighbourhood, and do every other 
outrageous action; had it been a man 
who only kept me I ſhould have done 
ſo; but the caſe was different, I was 
married; I ſcorned to expoſe either my 
buſband or felt, any more than what my 
firſt burſting into the room might oc- 
caſion. The curtains were undrawn, 
and no window-ſhutters to the ſaſhes ; 


they both ſtarted upright at my en- 


trance, and the girl ſeemed ſtartled, as 
at the ſight of a hailiff; Ln could not 
ruck with a 


blaſt, and the uſe of his limbs, even 
power of motion in his lace, taken from 
him. 

All in rage a as I was — [ own, the 
uglineſs of the girl's perſon, and her 


galiant's daſtardly appearance, made part 


of my fury ſubſide into contempt, and 
I gain'd ſpirits ſufficient to ſeat myſelt ; 


- and looking at the unhappy girl, deſi- 


red her not to be frighten'd —I knew it 
was none of her tault—l pitied her—1 
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knew too much, I told her, myſelf of 
the miſeries of her profeſſion, to blame 
her for accepting of a man who would 
maintain her—but addreſſing myſelf to 
my huſband 
What happened afterwards for ſome 
time I can't relate; I was inſenſible, 
overcome by the different ſtifled paſſions 
of reſentment, diſappointment, pride, 
all at once ftriving to maſter me, I en. 
des vouring to appear cool — it was too 
much for me, I ſunk down in a {woot 
] was taken home, put to bed, a fever 
enſued, which was attended with a mil. 
carriage —I was for ſome time given o- 
ver, but reſolution more than medicine 
I think recovered me I was determin- 
ed, a huſband, who had behaved fo un. 
gratefully to me, ſhould never break my 
heart, I ſtrove againſt my illneſs, and 
at laſt, contrary to all expectations, 1 
recover'd my former health, and I even 
could endure again to look at myſelf, 


My huſband — with reverence let 


me mention ſo dignified a title — 
thought proper only to enquire atter my 
health, never choſe to appear in fight; 
and when he found my conſtitution ef. 
tabliſhed, went over with his lady to 
Jamaica to a brother he had there, who 
had lived many years upon the iſland, 

Villain and fool as the fellow was, on 
whom J had fo raſhly beſtowed myſelf 
yet I muſt do him this piece of juſtice, 
that he did not take my fortune with 
him, he left me above two thirds of it; 
and having fold it all out of the ſtocks 
and taken Bank bills for the money, 


leaving only 500 J. for himſelf, he {ent x 
me the Bayk notes for the reſidue in 
pacquet by my ſervant-maid, and allo: 


deed, wherein he made over the Devon. 


ſhire eſtate to me, as it was left him nM* 


ſuch a manner, that he could diſpoſe d 
it to whom he pleaſet. 


He at the ſame time wrote a letter v 
the clergyman in the Southams, her 
in he corroborated the powers he b 
given me, and at the ſame time la 
the blame of his miſconduct ente 


upon himſelt, 


and like a male fach 4 


confe{ied that he was infatuated, als £ 
didn't know what he did. ; 


: 
37, 
E 


2 
1 


In one part of the letter he obſerved 
4 to the vicar, that his wife ought to re- 
; rae” what ſhe had formerly been ber- 
ei. Had he been near me at the in- 
# | Rant | read that, I ſhould have ſpit in 
his face; the firſt part of his letter had 


* 


” won me over almoſt to forgive him; 


but that meanneſs of betraying me, and 


reproaching me, — oh man! man! ye 
are all alike, ye are, upon my ſoul. 

I returned into Devonſhire, and lived 
vpon my eſtate, without meddling with 
my ready mony, which I reinſtated in the 
ſtocks, and there left it to accumulate. 
I ſaw no company for the firſt ſix months 
I came down, but my acquaintance the 
vicar and his family, and with them 


. E 

„only, and my favourite ſervant, whom 
Thad put upon the footing of my com- 
id panion, more than a dependant, did I 


once more recover my tranquillity ; and 
ſuch was the effect of high health and 
> ſpirits in me, that when I was entirely 


nj Þ © look'd at myſelt in the glaſs, think that 
t; I was yet too young to bury myſelf ſo 


entirely from the world. 

This was alſo what my companion 
would ſuggeſt; but I anſwer'd her al- 
ways in the common- place cant, that 
happineſs is contentment, and we ſhou'd 
not give encouragement to our wiſhes, 
the events of which may be dangerous, 
and that innocence and temperance was 
it; the only ſtate of joy among mortals — 
for I wou'd philoſophiſe as well as Se- 
gneca. — But now, how I deſpiſe their 
2 unfeeling declamations; how eaſy is it 
for affluence, lolling on a ſofa, in a 
well warmed room, the floor carpet 
ßppread, and every fide of the place where 
he is repoſing beaming taſte and ſplen- 
dor. How eaſy, is it for ſuch a one to 
= reaſon upon the hardſhips of life, and 
talk of the charms of philoſophy, and 


ner; that philoſophy will teach you to bear 
ba them, and that philoſophy is an anti- 
hu dote to adverſity, and that phnloſophy 
ml 15 m— hang up phileſo phy or give 
acuff it the inſolvent, who wanders wetſhod 


au along the ſtreet in a wet winter's night, 


and ſee what he'll ſay to it. Enquire 
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. recovered, and my complexion eſta- 
bliſned, I uſed now and then, when I. 
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of nature after philoſophy ; her anſwer 
will be, that the quack reaſon has hired . 
him to be his merry andrew, but for 
her own part ſhe keeps no ſuch com- 
pany” 

One day Mr. Dernly, that was the 
vicar's name with whom I had lived in 
the Southams, calling to fee me, and 
the converſation happening to be on the 
ill uſage I had received from my huſ- 
band. He begged to know, what my 
huſband meant by his inuendo in the 
letter to him, of what I had been tor- 


merly. 


I was in one of thoſe communicative 
moods, which perhaps reader you may 
have at times been ſeized with, viz. the 
pleaſure of ſpeaking about yourſelf. 

I related to him the moſt material 
tranſactions of my life. —As I had al- 
ways, from his deportment, from the 
manner in which he brought up his fa- 
mily, and from the very particular and 
ſubmiſſive manner in which he always 
behaved to me, thought no inquietude 
could happen to me, from his knowing 
what J had been formerly. No inquie- 
tude indeed of conſequence did happen 
from it; but I loſt a friend, a ſincere 


friend by it, and gained —a lover —a 


fulſome admirer — a gallant turned of 
forty —a father of children. — Clergy- 
men are liable to be tempted as well as 
laymen; but I no more ſuſpected, that 
he would ever afſume the man of in- 
trigue with me, than I did, that I 

would ever grant him the laſt favour. 
But from the day I acquainted him 
with what I had been, his manner of 
talking to me was in a lels reſpectiul 
ſtile than uſual.— I caught him ſeveral 
times glaring at me, with eyes that to 
me too well ſpoke what he withed for. 
When we were together, he ſought e- 
very occaſion of taking hold of my hands, 
of playing with them, and in about a 
fortnight after relating to him my life, 
he uſed to make as free with my lips, as 

if he had really been married to me. 
But every trivial adyance of this ſort 
which I permitted, was not out of an 
extraordinary inclination or liking to the 
man, the particular man whom 1 tutter- 
| ed 
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ed to kiſs me — all thoſe delicacies of 
connection between affection and em- 
brace were dead in me, like a boarding - 
ſchool girl, only now conſidered the im- 
mediate contact of the ſexes, all the re- 
mains of depraved appetite glowed a- 
gain in my blood, and 1 became eager 
after ſenſualities. 
___ My huſband had left me upwards of 
a year, and during all that time I had 
not becn guilty of the leaſt action of 
zrregularity. But ] began to be warm- 
ed by the kiſſes of my new ſuitor. Cu- 
riofity, my own inclination, and that 
unaccountable maxiim of our ſex, viz, 
V 1 hawe a mind to do it, who ſpall 
binder me —hurried me on, and I com- 
menced an intrigue with Dernly. 
But here was no gay deſires, wanton 
murmurs, no Cupids flying with feſtoons 
of roſes over our heads, nor little dim- 
pled Loves laughing at our dalliance 
with us it was only mechanical fruition, 


juſt the ſame appetite as we ſat down to 
dinner with. 


When TI came to London, the fir} 
buſineſs I went upon was, to enquire 
what was become of my huſband, that 
moſt grateful of all men. 

Poor creature, he came aſhore but the 
day before I arrived in London; the 
lady whom he had taken over had le 
him for a richer lover ; that, and I be. 
lieve ſome reflection on how he had ud 
me, had ſettled upon his mind, and jy 
pined away by degrees. The death of 
his elder brother, which happened in a 
bout ſeven months after he landed there, 
made him worth upwards of ten thou. 
land pounds; but this could not make 
him eaſy ; all his cry was, he would 
come aud die in England, bring me his 
fortune, and beg my forgivenels ; al 
which happened as he deſired, he found 
where I hved. At firſt fight of him my 
reſentment vaniſhed ; and 1 for there. 
mainder of his life, which was not a 
bove tour months, convinced him [ had 
entirely forgot any former errors. 
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After his death, I once more retire 
to my Devonſhire eſtate, and there! 
now employ mylelf in doing works of 
charity; and have at laſt found, that, 
ſpite of all our fantaſtic dreams of joy, 
either from wit, ſplendor, intrigue, ho. 
mage, or any other incidental epicurem 
luxury, there 1s no permanent pleaſure, 
no ſolid happineſs, that can be felt, but 


only what ariſes from the ſatisfaction of 
DoinG Goob. 
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In this hoggiſh commerce, for it was 
hardly more than a drunken man's fro- 
tic —— for though true voluptuouſneſs, 
where the mind acts in union, and the 
ſpirits of each fide are all in full flow, 
enjoyment, even kiſſing, is exquiſite — 
the mere ſenſuality of what 1s called 
poſſeſſion, 1s rather to be deſpiſed than 
deſired. | 

One ſunday, Mr. Dernly officiating 

for the clergyman of the pariſh where 1 
hved ; I went to church, and much to 
my ſurpriſe, heard him preach a ſer- 
mon againlt adultery. 

I was terrified at his hypocriſy ; and 
went kome ſhocked to think, that I could 
ever, and by choice too, or at leaſt by 
a ſort of inclination, receive any man 

in my arms who dared to mock religion, 
and in the houle of prayer. | 

I told my ſervant of my ſurpriſe when 
I came home, but ſhe had heard the 
ſermon, and was not a whit leſs aſto— 
niſned than I was. I was determined 
to break off the connection, which J 
immediately did, and ſet out for Lon- 
don the next day, in ſpite of all his in- 
treaties to the contrary. 
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The TEMPLE of FavouR. By Ronen 
LLovp, Addreſſed to the Editors. 


H O' pilot in the ſhip no more, 
To bring the cargo ſafe to ſhore; 
Permit as time and place afford, 
A. pailenger to come aboard. 
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The ſhepherd who ſurvey'd the dee 
When all its tempeſts were aſleep, 
Dreamt not of danger; glad was he 
To ſell his flock, and put to ſea. 
The conſequence has Aſop told, 


He loſt his venture, ſheep and : gold, T 
WW 


8o fares it with us ſons of rhime, 
From doggrel wit, to wit ſublime ; 
On inks calm ocean all ſeems clear, 
No ſands affright, no rocks appear 
No lizhtnings blaſt, no thunders roar ; 
No ſurges laſh the peaceful ſhore ; | 
Till, all too vent'rous from the land, 
A The tempeſts daſh us on the ſtrand : 
Then the low pirate boards the deck, 
5 And ſons of theft enjoy the wreck. 
* The harlot mule ſo paſling gay, 

I Bewitches only to betray ; 

| 3 Tho' for a while, with eaiy air, 
dhe ſmooths the rugged brow of care, 
And laps the mind in flow'ry dreams, 
With fancy's tranſitory gleams. 
bond of the nothings ſhe beſtows, 
We wake at laſt to real woes. 

"BT Thro' every age, in ev'ry place, 


few . 
x. 


y RE 
, Conſider well the poet's caſe ; 
Bu turns protected and careſs'd, 


4 by Defam'd, dependant, and diſtreſsd; 
The joke of wits, the bane of ſlaves, 
01 & The curſe of focls, the butt of knaves; 
mn Too proud to ſtoop tor ſervile ends, 
Jo lacquey rogues, or flatter triends 3 : 


. 15 With prodigality to give, 

bs To careleſs of the means to live: 
. - The bubble ſame intent to gain, 

Ki ; And yet too lazy to maintain; 

m He quits the world he never priz'd, 
11; 5 Pitied by few, by more deſpis'd; 

* E And loſt to friends, oppreſs'd "Ay foes, 


i Sinks to the nothing whence he roſe. 

O glorious trade, for wit's a trade, 
Where men are ruin'd more than made. 
5 Let crazy Lee, neglected Gay, 

be ſhabby Otway, Dryden grey, 

5 WT hoſe tuneful ſervants of the nine, 
(Not that I blend their names with mine) 
: ; epeat their lives, their Works, their 
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N fame, 
„ And teach the world ſome uſeful ſhame. 
eit firſt the Poet idly ſtrays, 
long the greenſward path of praile, 
ll on his journies up and down, 
der o ſee, and to be ſeen, in town, 


hat with ill-natur'd flings and rubs 
rom flippant bucks, and hackney icrubs 
N ois thro' duſt, thro' dirt, thro rare, 
Fake off his appetite for travel. 
Tranſient is tame's imme di ate brenth, 
el at views ſtronger after deuh; 
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Ot profits, penſions, 


Caught with the whilitiings of 
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Own then, with Martial, after fate 
It glory comes, ſhe comes too late. 
For who'd his time and Iabour give 
For praiſe, by which he cannot live? 
But in Apollo's court of fame 
(In this all courts are much the ſame) 
By Favour folks muſt make their way, 
Favour which laſts, perhaps, a day, 
And when you've twirl'd your{ſelt about 
Jo wriggle in, you're wriggled ut. 
Tis from the ſunthine of her eyes 
Each courtly inſect lives or dies; 
*Tis ſhe diſpenſes all the graces 
honours, places; 
And in her light capricious fits 
Makes wits of fools, and fools of wits, 
Gives vices, folly, dulneſs birth, 
Nay ſtamps the currency on worth, 
"Tis ſhe that lends the muſe a ſpur, 
And even King goes by Her. 
Far in the ſca a temple ſtands 
Built by dame Error's haſty hands, 
Where in her dome of lucid thells 
The viſionary goddeſs dwells, 
Here o'er her ſubject ſons of earth 
Regardleſs or of place, or worth, 
She rules triumphant ; and ſupplics 


The gaping worid with hopes and ſies. 


Her thorne, which weak and tuttras 
ſeems, | 
Is built upon the wings of dreams ; 
The fickle winds her altars bear 
Which quiver to the ſhifting air; 
Hither hath Reaſon feldom broug lit 
The child of Virtue or of The: ght, 
And Juſtice with her equal face, 
Finds this, alas! no throne of Grace. 
Caprice, Opinion, Faſhion wait, 
The porters at the tem ple's gate, 
And as the fond 5 75 prcls 
Pronounce fantaſtic happineſs ; 
While Favour with a Syren's ſinile, 
VWhich might U es elf beguile, 
Preſents the ſparkling bright libatton, 
The nectar of 1ntoxication, 
And ſummoning her ev'ry grace 
Ot winning charms, and chearful face, 
Smiles away Rzafon from his throne, 
And make his votaries her own: 
Iaſtant reſounds the voice of tame, 
their 
1e; 
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The fools grow frantic, in their pride 
Contemning all the world beſide ; 
Pleas'd with the gewgaw toys of pow'r, 
The noiſy pageant. of an hour, | 
Struts forth the ſtateſman, haughty,vain, 
Amidſt a ſupple ſervile train, 
With ſhrug, grimace, nod, wink, and 
{tare, 


80 proud, he almoſt treads in air; 
While levee-fools, who ſue for place, 


Crouch for employment from h isgrace, 
And e'en good biſhops, taught to trim, 
Forſake their God to bow to him. 

The poet in that happy hour, 
Imagination i in his pow'r, 


Walks all abroad, and unconfin d, 

Enjoys the liberty of mind : 

Dupe to the ſmoke of flimzy praiſe, 
He vomits forth ſonorous hays ; 


And, in his fine poetic rage, 
Planning, poor ſoul, a deathleſs page, 
Indulges pride's fantaſtic whim, 
And all the World muſt wake to him. 

A while from fear, from envy — 
He ſleeps on a pacific ſea; 


Lethargic Error for a while 


Deceives him with her ſpecious ſmile, 


And flatt'ring dreams deluſive ſhed 


Gay gilded viſions round his head, 
When, ſwift as thought, the coddeſs 
lewd 
Shifts the light gale: and tempeſts rude, 
Such as the northern ſkies deform, 


When fell Deſtruction guides the ſtorm, 


Tranſport him to ſome dreary iſle 
Where Favour never deign'd to ſmile. 
Where waking, helpleſs, all alone, 
Midſt craggy ſteeps and rocks unknown 
Sad ſcenes of woe his pride confound, 
And Deſolation ſtalks around. 


Where the dull months no pleaſures 


bring, 
And years roll round without a ſpring ; 5 
Where he all hopeleſs, loſt, undone, 
Sees chearleſs days that know no ſun ; 


Where jibing Scorn herthrone maintains 


Midſt mildews, blights, and blaſts, and 
rains, 

Let others, with ſabmiſſive has 
Capricious goddeſs ! bow to three; 
Let them with fixt inceſſant aim 
Court fickle favour, faithleſs fame; 


Let vanity's fattidious ſlave 


Loſe the kind moments nature gave, 


With rancor read, with paſſion blame, 


And from the dark, but uſeful ſhade, 
(Fit place for murd'rous ambuſcade) 


In invocations to the ſhrine 
Of Phoebus, and the fabled Nine, 
An author, to his lateſt days, 4 
From hunger, or from thirſt of praiſe, 
Let him thro every ſubje& roam 27 
To bring the uſeful morſel home; 1 


Write upon Liberty, oppreſt, 


On happineſs, when moſt diſtreſt, ; 4 
Turn bookſeller's obſequious tool, E 
A monkey's cat, a mere fool's fool; \ 


Let him, unhollow'd wretch ! profane 
The muſe's dignity for gain, 

Yield to the dunce his ſenſe contemns, 
Cringe to the knave his heart condemn; 
And, at a blockhead's bidding, force 


Reluctant genius from his courſe ; 5 
Write ode, epiſtle, eſſay, libel, 5 
Make notes, or ſteal them, for the bible; i 
1 
H 
H 


Or let him, more judicial, fit 
The dull Lord Chief, on culprit wit, 


Talk high, yet fear to put his name, 


Weak monthly ſhafts at merit hurl, 
The Gildon of ſome modern Curl, 
For me, by adverſe fortune plac'd 
Far from the colleges of taſte, 
I joſtle no poetic name; 
I envy none their proper fame; 
And if ſometimes an eaſy vein, 
With no deſign, and little pain, : 
Form'd into verſe, hath pleas'd a whit, WW, 
And caught the reader's tranſient imil, WF 
My muſe hath anſwer'd all her ends, We; 
Pleaſing herſelf, while pleas d in 
triends ; | L 
But, fond of liberty, diſdains 
To bear reſtraint, or clink her chains; 
Nor would, to gain a Monarch's tavou, 
Let delneh, or her ſons, enſlave her. 
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From the St. Jamgs's MACAZIx f. 


The Integrity of Poets. A Satire. 


URS T be the bard who prof \ 1 
tutes his pen 1 
For wicked meaſures, or for wicked me. 


*Curft be the verſe how awell joe'er it 8 


That ten is to makeone werthy man ny, % Ul 


65 Peri Y 


WE: Per i/o my trains when er one venal line 
. daubs a duke or makes a king divine,” 
F 1 this is vaſtly pretty mighty fine! 
\ thouſand more ſuch patriotic whims 
# Have ſprung from tancy's flights and 
= poet's dreams, 
= orſaid 
| Mou. d ſell their king and country too 
E for bread, 
EM—l1—t or H—me to this make no 
objection, | 
h Vor take it as à national reflection, 
5 mean nor this, nor that, ort other na- 
1 tion, 

Pat bards of every en late e or ſta- 
A tion: 

Len faithful Paul and candid Alexander 
ave both, it's ſaid, been often pimp and 
= pander, 

SK es, Pope and Whitehead to attain 
their end 

Hare made a worthy toe, wil worthleſs 
friend; 


9 * 


and kings, 
d 1 ſpleen or intꝰ'reſt plum'd their doubt- 
ful wings: : 


: o read their works, you'd think em 
& wond'rous good, 


and blood, 

The diff rence twixt the bards and what 
© they write 
Almoſt as great as that "tween day and 
be g night; 

Then ſhall we take for truth what po- 
ets ſay; 


Vnom fiction drives, or error leads, aſt ray. 


her. j bling tribe, | 
With out- ſtretch'd arms and 3 in · 
5 vok'd the bribe; 

Lo wealth or vanity's exalted ſhrine, 
Have brought the emanations of the nine; 
N I lile needy wit and ever biting ſatire 


5 0 pf pride or pow'r reſtrain d the havghty 
s nature, 

uf P10 gave, thro? fear of what they hated 
L moſt, 

men purſe, a penſion, or perhaps a poſt : 

: fiance ſprung the poet's variegated lays, 

he ſting of ſatire andthe balm of praiſe; 

Peri Vol. III. 


— 5 
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And yet ſome bards who thus have ſung - 


Hare ani d, or have tarniſh'd, dukes | 


; But read the men, you'll find them fleſh 


| Time out of mind, the venal ſcrib= 
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For who is great but alſowou'd be thought 
To be the wiſe, the honeſt man he ought? 
Put to the bluſh if then the Great to own _ 
Themſelves inferior to their ſtate or 
throne, | 
They buy t'avoid the taunts of public 
ſhame, 
Of mercenary bards immortal fame: 
While little wits Bike ſnarling puppies 
bark 5 | 
And ſnap at reputations in the dark ; 
Play een with mei it the moſt wicked ſ Part 
Revile good kings and rail at every court, 
Sans condi brand their governor's alike, 
And ſtrike at all not knowing were to 
ſtrike. | 
The pointed arrow lights upon his 
grace, 


His lordihip, or ſome wight of pow'r and 
place 


Where'er it falls the ſting is felt ſevere 


And ſcandal ſoon attracts the public ear, 

Report it's emiſſaries ſpreads around; 

« Who is the author? - Where's he to 

be found ?” | 

Hope of reward unfolds the ſecret ſoon, 

And gladly Codrus owns the ſharp lam- 
poon; 

My lord, ſhrew'd judging, wits are always 
poor, 

Sends him a trifling ſum to write no 
more; 

Codrus accepts the caſh, but gives his 

word. 

Nay, pawns his honour, he ne'er meant 
my lord ; 

Wonders his les dihipſhow'dbe ſomiſta* en, 

But never ſends the money back again; 

Taught in the moral ſchool of old plump 
Jack* 

He likes not that ſame trick * of paying 

„ „ back 

But to convince the noble peer the better, 


Sends him a cringing panegyric letter, 


Orelſe in pompousſtrains of verſe andode, 
Makes the vile mortal, an immortal God; 
With ev'ry virtue bids his vices ſhine, 
And lo! the devil himſelf is all divine, 
Greatneſs! I prithee tell me, which 
15 worit, 
To be with ſatire or with praiſe accurſt ? 


* Failtaf. 
X Diſhoneſt 


Diſhoneſt praiſe is fulſome in its nature, 
And ſure the teeling heart muſt ſwell at 
ſatire ; | | 
But if for venal ends the poet wounds, 
In hopes to fright you out of fifty pounds, 
The ruffian and the bard are both alike, 
Both from a principle of plunder ſtrike, 
Perhaps the ruffian, is the leaſt to blame, 
This only ſtabs your perſon—that your 
fame. | 


S ö L che be 
From the London MAGAZINE. 


The Hiſtory of all the Afairs of Bengal, 


comprehending all that has been pub- 


liſhed on that Subject. 


O leſs than two revolutions hav- 


ing happened in Bengal, ſince 
the lord Clive's departure from thence 
on the $th of February, 1760, I ſhall 
divide what Iam to ſay into two parts; 
at, I ſhall ſtate the reaſons for dethron- 
ing Lord Clive's nabob, Mhir Jaffier 
Aly Khan, or at leaſt diveſting him of 
all power, and obliging him to beg a 
refuge, for the preſervation of his life, 
in our garriſon at Calcutta, 2dly, I 


ſhall ftate the reaſons for our breach with 


Coſſim Aly Cawn, who was his ſon · in- 
law, and whom we made nabob in his 
room. And where the facts are con- 
teſted, I ſhall, from our late publicati. 
ons, give an abſtract ot thoſe on both 
fides, which ſeem to be the moſt au- 
thentic ; with ſuch remarks and reflex. 
ions, as naturally flow from the facts 
mentioned by the one or the other of 
the two contending parties in that coun- 
55 | 

"5 to the reaſons alledged for de. 
throning Mhir Jaftier, they are in ſub- 
Kance as follows, | . 

„ That very ſoon after his advace- 
ment, he reſolved to reduce that power 
which raiſed him to wealth and prince- 
ly grandeur.— That, in order to effect 
it, he began (by baſe aſſaſſinations, or 
other methods) t) cut off and drive out 


* Rents aſſigned to the company. 
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of the provinces, every officer and per. 
ſon of importance whom he had the 
leaſt cauſe to ſurmiſe favoured our in. 
ereſt, or were attached to us. — That 
he had been {ſcarce ſeated in his. go. 
vernment, when he entered into a ſe. 
cret negociation with the Dutch, to in. 
troduce an armament in the provinces, 
to counter- act and deſtroy our power 
and influence: — a meaſure wicked as 
fooliſh, That he was guilty of the 
deepeſt deceit and treachery towards 
us, his benefaCtors and allies, in repeat. 
ed inſtances, —— That, whilſt our offi. 
cers and troops were ſuffering every dif. 
treſs, and hazard of their lives in de. 
fence of him, his ſon, and country, our 
commander in chief was baſely and 


treacherouſly deſerted, at three differ. 


ent periods, by father and ſon.— That 


he meditated a ſeparate, ſecret treaty 


with the Shah Zadda, and offered to 
ſacrifice us to the prince, but was not 
(happily for us) believed, or heard, — 
That the whole term of his government 
was an uniform chain of cruelty, tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion. — That (over and 
above what is charged againſt him in 
the memorial) he meditated, and was 
near carrying into execution, an inta. 
mous ſecret treaty with the morattoes, 
which would have proved the total de- 
{ſtruction of the country, if it had not 
been timely prevented. That he threw 
every poſſible lett and hindrance in our 
way, in the collection of our Tunka's“. 
— That he encouraged, and winked at 
the obſtructions given to the free cur- 
rency of our Calcutta Sicca's ; by 


which at times, the company ſuffered 


heavy loſſes. That by his cruelties he 
had rendered it ſcandalous for us to ſup- 
port his tyrannic government any longer, 
—And that by his miſconduct he had 
brought the affairs of the company a5 
well as his own into the moſt imminent 
danger of being ruined 1“. 
To this heavy charge the following 
anſwer has been publiſhed in az aar:s 
to the proprietors of Eaſi-India ſti. 
* The particular inſtances of crueity 
| are 


+ Coin, 


1 See an addreſs ta he prop: ie tors of Eaft-India ſtock, by J. Z. Holwell, Eſq; 


are the deaths of Caja Haddu, and Coſ- 

am Ally two general officers, Surajah 

PDowla's brother, and all that remained 
of the family of Suraja Dowla. _ 

I have enquired of the gentlemen 
employed in the company's ſervice at 
the period theſe executions are dated, 
and find, that not one of theſe execu- 
tions can be charged to cruelty of diſpo- 
ſition, in Jaffeir Ally Cawn, but to that 
unhappy form of government that gives 
deſpotic power to the ſucceſsful ſword. 

Coja Haddu and Coflim Ally were 
two general officers, who were meditat- 
ing the death of the Soubab, and to 
place the brother of the Surajah Dowla 
in the government. The plan was 
communicated to lord Clive by one Ra- 
jah Bulluh. His lordſhip teſtified his 
abhorrence, and aſſured him, nothing 
ſhould ever tempt him to violate his 
treaty with the Soubah. The plet tranſ- 
pired, and the two chiefs were put to 
death, not by a regular trial, becauſe 
they both commanded large bodies of 
men, who would have appeared with 
drawn ſwords to vindicate them, but 
aſſaſſinated, to prevent an inſurrection; 
and Surajah Dowla's brother fell the vic- 
tim of the Soubah's juſt jealouſy. All 

that remained of the family of Surajah 
Dowla fell victims to the ſame jealouſy ; 
becauſe he feared the Engliſh governor 
was meditating a revolution, in whoſe 
favour he knew not, his fears pointed 
out theſe as the objects; and ſelt-pre- 
ſervation, not wanton cruelty, taught 
him the fatal remedy : tor, I am well 
Informed, Jaffeir Ally Cawn as little 
merits the epithet of cruel as any man 
in Hindoſtan, No inſtances being given 
of his oppreſſions, I can only ſay, [1 
cannot learn his government was un- 
commonly oppreſſive, or more ſo than 
that of his ſucceſſor ; but had he been 
both cruel and oppreſſive, the Engliſh 
had no right to be his judges. 
Jaffeir Ally Cawn is charged with 
having violated every article of his trea- 
ty, but two only are mentioned. 
His conduct reſpecting the Dutch, and 


the obſtruction of the currency of our 


Calcutta Mint. 
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The firſt is unſupported by any one 
proof; it is very poſſible he might with 
to ſee two European powers in his coun- 
try, and himſelf hold the balance. That 
he did invite the Dutch to bring a force 
in, is but a ſurmiſe, it true, no cauſe 
for a rupture; for when their force ar- 
rived, he permitted us to ule his influ- 
ence and authority to what purpoſe we 
pleaſed, ſent an army to our aſſiſtance, 
and would have extirpated the Dutch, 
had we not interceded tor them. 

The obſtruction of the currency of 
money coined at our mint arole troia 
the arts of the bankers, not from the 
Soubah, who never ſcrupled to receive 
them into his treaſury, _ 


The neceſſities of the Soubab and | 


the company, aroſe from the ſame cauſe; 
the ſuffering a moſt contemptible enemy 
to penetrate into the ſouthern provin- 
ces (the very ſame enemy whom lord 


Clive had the year before driven out 


of the provinces, with little more than 
half the army he left ready to take the 


field) this at once ſtopped the ſource of 


the company's revenues, by expoſing the 
provinces aſſigned to the company to the 


invaſion of the enemy, and encouraged 


the tributary Rajahs and great land- 
holders to rebellion, and to the with- 
holding the rents due to the govern- 
ment. The death of the Soubah's ſon 
who was killed by lightaing compleated 
his diſtreſſes.“ 5 
Thus we ſee that the two parties dif- 
fer widely, touching the whole tenor of 
Mhir Jaffeir's government: that there 


was ſome foundation for the moſt of 


what is aliedged againſt him, may be 
true : but whether his government was 
more tyrannical than other governments 
uſually are in that country, may ſtill be 
made a queſtion ; for as every prince 
or nabob is abſolute and arbitrary, and 
as the people are not in the leaſt iuflu- 
enced by any principle either of religion 
or virtue, the grandees are continually 
forming plots and conſpiracies againſt 
the prince upon the throne, and he on 


his ſide is daily ſacrificing ſome of his 
miniſters or grandees to his jealouly or 


avarice. I his is che con-plez;on of al- 
X 3 "noſe 
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moſt every eaſtern court, therefore we 
are not to wonder, if ſomething like it 
happened at that of Mhir Jaffeir. 

As to his deceit and double dealing 
it is the common character of all the 
people, high and low, in that country. 
As to his not paying his troops, and 
conſequently rendering them mutinous, 
I ſhall hereafter ſnew, that it was not 
probably his fault, but his misfortune. 
And as to his having incurred the gene- 
ral hatred of his people, ſome reaſons 
will preſently 2 995 for doubting we 
truth of it. 

However, let the charge againſt him 
be as it will, the ſcheme for diveſting 
him of his power was planned by Mr. 
Holwell before Mr. Vanſittart's arrival, 
and ſoon after carried into execution ; 
for Mr. Vanſittart arrived only in Au- 
guſt, and in September Mhir Jaffeir 
was perſuaded by theſe two gentlemen 
to ſend his ſon- in- law, Coffim Ally to 
Calcutta, under pretence of concerting 
the operations of the next campaign, 
which was to begin as ſoon as the au- 
tumnal rains ſhould be over. There, 
this dutiful ſon-in-law preſently enter- 
ed into the plot for dethronipg his fa- 
ther, and with difficulty could be pre- 
vailed on to leave him in poſleſſion ei- 
ther of his crown or lite; and there the 
following treaty was agreed to, and 
ſigned by both parties, on the 27th of 
September, 1 760. 

« ART. I. The Subab Mir Mahmud 
Jaffeir Cawn Bahadre ſhall continue in 
poſieſſion of his dignities, and all affairs 
be tranſacted in his name, and a ſuit- 
able income {hail be allowed for his ex- 
pences. 


II. The Neabut (or depurythip) of the 
Subadaree of Bengal, Bahar, and O- 
rixma, &c. ſhall be conferred by his 


excellency the Snbah on Mir Mahmud 
Coſſim Cawn Bahadre; he ſhall be veſt- 
ed with the adminiſtration of all affairs 
of the provinces. And after his ex- 
cellency's death, he fhall ſucceed to the 
govermen t. | 
III. Between us and Mir Mahmud 
Coſſin Cawn Bahadre dem triend{hip 


Deeds. 


and union is eſtabliſhed, His enemies 
are our enemies, and hie friends are our 
friends. 

IV. Betwixt us and Mir Mating 
Coſſin Cawn Bahadre. The European; 
and Tillingas (or Seapoys) of the En. 
gliſh army ſhall be always ready with 
their lives to aſſiſt the Nabob Mir Mah. 
mud Coſſim Cawn * againſt all 
his enemies. | 

V. For all charges of the ſaid army 


and proviſions for the field, &c, the 


lands of Burdwan and Midnepoor and 
Chittigong ſhall be aſſigned, and ſun. 


nuds“ for that purpoſe ſhall be written 


and granted, The company is to ſtand 
to all loſſes, and receive all the profits 
of theſe three countries; and we ſhall 
demand no more than the three aſſign. 
ments aforeſaid. 

VI. One half of the Chunan (lime 
for building) produced at Silhet for 
three years ſhall be purchaſed by the 


Gomaſtah + of the company from the 


people of the government, at the cuſto. 
mary rate of that place. The 1nhahi- 
tants of that place ſhall receive no in- 


jury. 


VII. The e of the 3 tun- 


cas ſhall be paid according to the Kiſt- 


bundee (or times of payment) agreed 
upon by the Royran (or king's miniſter 
for receiving the revenue). The jewels 
which have been piecges ſhall be receiv- 
ed back again. 

VIII. We will not allow the tenants 


of the Sircar (or government) to ſettle 


in the lands of the Engliſh company; 
neither ſhall the tenants of the compa- 


ny be allowed to ſettle in the lands of 


the Sircar. 

IX. We will give no protection to the 
dependants of the Sircar in the lands or 
in the factories of the company; nel- 
ther ſhall any protection be given to the 
dependants of the company in the lands 
of the Sircar : and whoever ſhall fly to 
either party for refuge ſhall be given up. 

X. The meaſures for war or peace 
with the Shah Zada, and raiſing ſup- 
plies of money, and the concluding both 
theſe points, ſhall be weighed 9 

cale 


F Broker, 
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ſcale of reaſon, and whatever is judg- 
ed expedient ſhall be put in execution, 
and it ſhall be contrived by the joint 
councils, that he be removed from the 
country, nor ſuffered to get any foot - 
ing in it, whether there be peace or war 
with Shah Zada or not. Our agree- 
ment with Mir Mahmud Coflim Cawn 
Behadre we will (by the grace of God) 
Inviolably obſerve as long as the Engliſh 
company's factories continue in this 
country. Dated the 1 7th of the month 
Siffer, in the year 1174 of the Hegirah, 


and the 15th September 1700. 


If Mhir Jaffeir had been ſo generally 
hated by his own people, as to owe the 
protection both of his life and dignity 


ſolely to our troops, ſurely our people 


had no occaſion to uſe any artifice tor 
carrying this treaty into execution; 
they might have ſent him a copy of it 
by a common meſlenger, and command- 
ed his immediate compliance; but in- 


ſtead of this, they choſe to carry it into 
execution in ſuch an artful manner, as 


if they apprehended a powertul and ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance. Of their method of 


carrying it into execution (which they 
did at Moorſnadabad, the capital, in 
the night between the 19th and 2oth of 
October) we have two accounts pub- 
liſhed, one by governor Vanſittart him- 
ſelf, and the other by the ſix gentlemen 


of the council who diſapprove of this 
meaſure, In theſe two, the colourings 
are a little different, but the principal 


facts are both the ſame, therefore I ſhal! 


only give the laſt, becauſe the colouring 
ſeems to be the moſt natural, as follows 

3. At a time, when there was not 
the leaſt appearance of a rupture or diſ- 
guſt between us and the Nadob Jatteir 
Ally Chan : on the contrary, a friend- 
ſhip and harmony ſubſiſted; Mir Coffim 
Chan, his ſon-in-law, came down to 
Calcutta, on ſome pretence or other, 
to viſit Mr. Vanſittart z and having 
ſtaid a ſhort time, he returned to Mor- 
ſhedabad. A few days after Mir Coſſim's 
departure, Mr. Vanſittart went up to 
Morſhedabad, on the pretence of a viſit 
to the Nabob. Colonel Caillaud, with a 
party of two hundred Europeans and 


ſome ſeapoys, attended him 


5 
remove the ſuſpicion which u « 
would have neceſſarily occaſton it - 48 
pretended were going up to i” to 
reinforce the army there. Wh: n * 
Vanſittart arrived at Moradbir -, tho 


Nabob paid him two viſits, at the a 


of which Mr. Vanſittart, without ary 


previous notice of his intention gate 


him the three letters, mention” Fj in 
conſultation of the toth of November 
1760 ; of which copies have been tranſ- 
mitted you. The abruptneſs with 


which theſe letters were preſented him, 


one eloſe upon the other, and the un- 
expected propoſals contained in them, 


terrified the Nabob, and he was entirely 


at a loſs how to act, but deſired time to 
conſider on what was to be done. Mr. 
Vanſittart, ſeeing his perplexity, ſtrong- 
ly inſiſted on his naming of ſome per- 
ſon, from among his relations, to take 
charge of the Subaſhip ; and very Par- 
ticularly recommended Coſſim Aly 
Chan, who was ſent for, and the Nabob 
was deſired to ſtay till he came; but 
Coſſim Aly Chan delayed fo long, and 
the Nabob was in ſuch anxiety of mind, 
and ſo deſirous to be releaſed from the 
viſit, being greatly fatigued, that Mr. 
Vanſittart was obliged, in order to ſave 


appearances, to ſuſfer his departure 


to the palace, after having detained 
him much longer than his inclination. 
That night and the day following paſſed 
in concerting meaſures with Coſſim 
Aly Chan, how to put in execution 
the plan before agreed on in Calcutta, 


: A treaty having been ſigned for this 


purpoſe, in September, 1960, while 
Coſſim Ally Chan was down here, In 


conlequence of theſe deliberations, our 


troops clandeſtinely croſſed the river the 


next night, under colonel Caillaud, and 


being joined by Coſſim Aly Chan and 
his party, ſurrounded the Nabob's pa- 
lace. A letter from Mr. Vanſittart 
was ſent in to the Nabob, demanding 
his immediate compliance with what 
had been propoſed to him; to which 
the Nabob returned for anſwer, * That 
ſuch uſage was what he never expected 


from the Engliſh ; that whilſt a force 


was 
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was at his-gates, he would enter into no 
terms; and that it was his defire our 
troops, might be returned to Morad- 
baug.“ A meſſage was then ſent, in- 
forming the Nabob, that if he did not 
directly comply, they ſhonld be obliged 
to ſtorm the palace. Aſtoniſhed and 
terrified by this menace, he opened the 


gates, exclaiming, that he was be- 
trayed, that the Engliſh were guilty of 
_ perjury and breach of faith, that he 
perceived their deſigns againſt his go- 


vernment ; that he had friends enough 
to hazard at leaſt one battle in his de- 


| fence ; but although no oaths was ſa- 


cred enough to bind the Engliſh, yet 


as he had ſworn to be their faithful 
_ friend, he would never ſwerve from his 
engagement, and rather ſuffer death 


than draw his ſword againſt them.“ So 
ſuſpicious was he of being ſold, that, 
He deſired to know what {um of mo- 
ney Coſſim Aly Chan was to give for 


the ſubaſhip, and he would give half as 
much more to be continued. He hoped, 
however, if they intended to dethrone 


him, they would not leave him to the 
mercy of his ſon-in-law, from whom 
he feared the worſt, but rather wiſhed, 
they would carry him from the city, 
and give him a place of ſafety in Cal 
cutta.” This laſt requeſt of the Nabob's, 
the effect of his fear and deſpair, was 


immediately laid hold of, and conſtrued 


in the light of a voluntary reſignation. 
Accordingly our troops took poſſeſſion 


of the palace; Mhir Cofſim Chan was 
raiſed to the Muſnud ; and the old Na- 


bob was hurried into a boat, with a few 
of his women and neceſſaries, and ſent 
away to Calcutta, in a manner wholly 
unworthy of the high rank he had ſo 
lately held; as is alſo the ſcanty ſub- 
ſiltence allowed him here by his ſuc- 
ceſſor.” | 

The above treaty with Coſſim Aly 
was, it ſeems, unanimouſly approved 
by the ſecret committee of our council 
at Calcutta, becauſe they imagined, I 
ſuppoſe, it imported no more than that 
Coſſim Aly ſhould be prime miniſter 
and ſucceſſor to Mhir Jafteir ; and con- 
ſequently that the latter might live in 


grandeur and eaſe at his palace it 
Moorſhadabad, as moſt ſovereign 
princes do, without having his plea» 


ſures interrupted by any fort of buſineſs; 


but Mhir Jaffeir judged much better ; 
he conſidered, that his hife would then 
be abſolutely and daily in the power of 


Coſſim Aly, and he rightly concluded, 
that a ſon-in-law who had contrived to 


rob him of his power, would not long 


ſuffer him to enjoy the title of ſovereign- 


ty, therefore, as before ſet forth, he 


begged a ſafe retreat in Calcutta; which 
governor Vanſittart conſidered as an ab- 


dication, conſequently, Coſſim Aly was 
immediately ſeated on the muſnud or 
throne, the governor paid him his con- 


gratulations in the uſual form, and all 


the perſons of diſtinction then in the 
capital, came and made their acknow- 
ledgments to the new Subah. 8 

On the 22d the depoſed Subah ſet out 
for Calcutta, under a guard of our 
troops, ſeemingly pleaſed with this re- 


verſe in his fortune, as the preſervation 


of his life depended upon his appearing 
to be ſo, and there I ſhall leave him till 
I come to give an account of the 2d re- 


volution ; but muſt firſt take notice, that 


in 1759 or 1760, the then reigning em- 
peror was murdered by his vizir, and 
one of his younger ſons ſet up in his 
room, in oppoſition to his eldeſt ſon, 
the Shah Zada, which of courſe pro- 
duced a civil war in that empire ; and 
the Shah Zada, knowing from experi- 
ence the diſcipline and bravery of our 
troops, ſent and offered us a Charte 
Blanche, if we would join with him, and 
aſſiſt in advancing him to the throne of 
his anceſtors. This propoſal, I am 
ſurpriſed, we did not immediately graſp 
at: he would, at our defire, have agreed 
to eſtabliſh Mhir Jaffeir as Suba of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orixa, upon his pro- 
miſing a future regular payment of the 
revenue due from thoſe provinces ; and 
we ſhould have had nothing to fear from 
the deceit and double dealing of Mir 
Jaffeir. If Mhir Jaffeir had refuſed 
that condition, or had neglected to pet. 
form it, we had not only a right, but 
were in duty bound to declare 3 

| 3 | uM) 


aind 


um; 


him; for we had never engaged to ſup- 

rt him in an unjuſt rebellion againſt 
his lawful ſovereign ; and if by our 
means the Shah Zada had been eſta- 
bliſhed upon the throne of his anceſ- 
tors, the fame of the juſlice of this na- 
tion would, at all the courts of the eaſt, 
have accompanied that of our courage 
and military conduct. Even Mr. Hol- 
well ſeems ta, have been for adopting 
this meaſure, or ſomething like it, be- 
fore he began his cloſe correſpondence 
with Coſſicu Aly, after the death of 
Mhir Jaffeir's ſon ; and why it was not 


purſued, or at leaſt attempted, after 


the accidental death of that prince I 
cannot divine. | 

Perhaps, our people in India, like 
our republican whigs here at home, 
might imagine, that it would derogate 
from their character, as true whigs, 
ſhould they attempt to do any thing in 
favour of the true heir to the Mogul 
Crown; but the cenſorious world will 
give a very different reaſon : they will 
be apt to ſay, the governors of our af- 
fairs in Indiadid not attempt to do any 
thing in favour of the true heir to the 
Mogul crown; becauſe he had nocrores, 
either in jewels or ready money, to 
give privately to any one. po ry no- 
thing but promiſes to give, which per- 
haps he might not he able or willing to 
perform, after being ſeated upon the 
throne; and they could not involve the 
company in a war, for obliging him to 


ö perform any promiſe he had privately 
made to them. Whereas, Coſſim Aly 


had probably, by cheating bis father- 


in. law, heaped up vaſt ſums in jewels 
and ready money, and conſequently, 
| beſide making public promiſes in favour 
of the company, could privately pay 
money in hand, to any perſon that 
vVould ſecond his views againſt his un- 
| fortunate father-in-law, and this the 
| Cenſorious world will probably ſay, was 
| the cauſe of our people's joining with 
| Colſim Aly not only againſt his father- 
m. law, but alſo againſt the true heir to 
| the throne of the Mogul empire; tho' I 
| hope it will be made appear, that this 
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cenſure 1s entirely void of any founda- 
tion. | | 
Now with regard to the 2d revolu- 
tion, or rather intended revolution ; for 
to determine whether it ſucceeds or no, 
we muſt wait for turther accounts from 
Bengal. In order to ſtate the reaſon 
for this intended revolution, or breach 
with our new friend Coflim Aly, 1 muſt 
give ſome account of the nature of our 
trade formerly in the Mogul empire, 
which I cannot do better than from a 
pamphlet lately publiſhed, called Fas 
relating io governor Vanſittart's treaty of 

commerce, as follows; | 
* By the original phirmaund, ſays 


this author, or royal grant, in favour 


of the Eaſt India company, they have 
a right to trade in that country, free of 


duties; in all articles, and in every 


place; no diſtinction is made as to the 
kinds of goods, or whether they are for 
exportation, or for inland commerce. 
The words of the grant are as extenſive 
as can be expreſſed by language, and 
contain no limitations. The ſubſequent 
treaties with the nabobs, and ſunnods 
granted by them, are equally extenſive ; 


and therefore, upon the footing of thelt 


grants and treaties, the company have 
hitherto had a right of carrying on every 
article of trade, both inland and foreign, 
free from duties. | | | 
It appears however, that the company 
did not till ſome years ago, carry on 
trade ſo extenſively as their rights allow- 
ed them; in particular, they neglected 
ſeveral branches ot the inland trade, and 
contented themſelves chiefly with thoſe 
branches which conſiſted of exports and 
imparts, | 
The principal articles of inland trade 
neglected by the company, were ſalt, 
tobacco, and beetle nut : no exception 
is made in the phirmaund in ſubſequent 
treaties, as to any of theſe articles, no 
more than of opium or ſaltpetre; and 


therefore there could be no reaſon to 


doubt that the company, it they had 
inclined, might have carried cu the 
trade in theſe articles, as freely as in 
any other. 

Our 
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Our TE acquaintance with the in- 


land part of the eountiy, and our hav- 
ing, till lately, no check upon the 
country government, 4: probably the 
cauſe that very little ot tis trade was 
carried on; and alterward:, when the 


practice of dealing in fait ara obacco 
commenced, the company's i-rvants 
who carried it on, did nat ſcruple to 
pay a ſmall duty of 3* to 4 per cent on 
fait to the country government ; and on 


the tobaccos imported to Dacca, from 


the FOOTY go MATS Rangamatty, Gual— 
parah, &c. they paid, without object- 
ing, after its arrival at Dacca, a duty 
maund. This duty 
was inconfſiſtent with the phirmaund 
and treaties ; but as the duty was ſmall, 
and the trade but lately commenced, no 
OL jection was made. 

This inland trade does not directly 
concern the company: it is carried on 
by the company's ſervants. But the right 
of the company's ſervants to carry on 
trade under their protection, is eſtabliſh- 
ed upon very ſolid grounds. The al- 
lowance given by the company to their 


ſervants abroad is ſo inconſiderable, that 


none but the meaneſt perſons could be 
found to carry on their buſineſs, upon 
the footing of that allowance; the com- 
pany theretore have always indulged 
their ſervants with the privilege of car- 
xy ing on trade for their own account, 
under the protection of the company, as 
far as was not inconſiſtent with the in- 
tereſt of the company itſelf, By this 
means, gentlemen of family and cha- 

rater have been induced to engage in 

the company's ſervice, Of how great 

conſequence this has been, both with 

reſpect to the faithful management of 

the company's affairs, ſituated at ſuch a 

diſtance, and to their ſucceſs in the late 

military tranſactions in thoſe parts, mult 
be obvious to all men. | 

It the company's {ervants were not 
to be protected in theſe privileges of 

trade, the coniequence would nece'ia- 

1:ly be, that either theſe great affairs 


muſt be entruſted to the very dregs of 


wanku.d, who, at tuch a diſtance, would 
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be under no check, or the company 
muſt give ſuch high ſalaries and ap. 
pointments to their ſervants, as would 
be ſufficient to engage gentlemen of 
character and ability to undertake the 


management of their affairs. 


It appears therefore, that the trade 


allowed to the company's ſervants is 


really an advantage to the company it- 
ſelt, and a very great ſaving to them; 
and on that account, the company have 
been almoſt equally attentive to protect 


this private trade of their ſervants, as 


they have been to protect their own ; 
and this private trade is univerſally 
known and underſtood as a matter with 
which the proſperity of the company 


has an intimate connection. 


Another reaſon occurs, why this pri- 
vate trade of the company's ſervants is 


intitled to the utmoſt protection which 


the company can poſſibly afford it, with- 
out hurting themſelves; namely, that 
the company have obtained from the 


government a ſort of monopoly of the 


trade to India. This is an infringe- 
ment of the natural rights of the other 
ſubjects of Great Britain, tho' conſider- 
ed as a neceſſary meaſure. It is there- 
fore the duty of this company to ſtretch 
their monopoly no farther than their 
own intereſt neceſſarily requires, and to 
encourage and ſupport the trade carried 
on by every Britiſh ſubject, ſo far as it 
does not interfere with the company. 
It is certain that the wealth acquired 
by individuals, as well as that which is 
acquired by the company, centers at 
lalt in Great Britain: and thus the 
private trade of the company's ſervants 


becomes an ovject in which the ſtate 


itſelt 1s particu). wy intereſted. 

After lord Clive had re-eſtabliſhed 
the company's at:airs in India, and had 
extended their tuence beyond what 
had «ever been Eno en, the company's 
ſervants began to engage mot exten- 
tively int! A trade. 
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From the GENTLEMAN's MaGAZINE, 


Some Account of a Pamphlet, juſt pub- 
liſhed, intitled, The Adminiſtration 
of the Colonies. | 


HE Author eres, that in 
the firſt rude ages of Europe, 
when men ſought only to poſſeſs and to 
ſecure poſſeſſion, military proweſs was 
the predominant ſpirit of the world ; 
that this ſpirit formed the Roman fark 
pire, and afterwards divided the na- 
tions into the ſeveral governments that 
were formed out of its ruins. 

That afterwards, when leiſure gave 
men time for ſpeculation, and Religion 


| was the only learning in the world, Re- 


ligion naturally became the ruling ſpi- 
rit in the policy of Europe; that this 
ſpirit formed and gave away kingdoms; 
{et np and pulled down ſovereigns : this 
either allied the nations or divided them, 
and formed the balance of power a- 
mong them. 

That ſince the diſcovery of America, 
the eſtabliſhment of a commercial in- 
tercourſe with Aſia, and the ſettlement 
of Europeans on all ſides of the Atlan- 


tic Ocean and in America, men have 


felt the power they derive from this 


new ſource, and the ſpirit of commerce 
is now becoming the predominant prin- 
ciple that will form the general policy, 
and rule the powers of Europe. 


He ſuppoſes, that the riſe and eſtab- 


| lihment of this commercial dominion 
| conſtitutes the preſent criſis, 


This is the ground-work of his per- 


formance ; of the ſuperſtructure, the 
reader will be able to form a gener al 
idea from what follows. 


While each country ſuppoſes that 


its own government actuates and rules 
the trade of its reſpective | ubjects, there 
is a general intereſt that is not con- 
cerned in, nor governed by the ſeparate 
f intereſts of particular ſtates: that flows 
1 In its own channel, and is held in mo- 
tion by its own laws: this will become 
the baſis of a commercial dominion, and 
u + of the utmoſt importance to con- 
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ne& our operations as a nation with it, 
{o as to partake of its influence, and 
build upon its power, It is not men 
that form great events, but the criſis of 
events, duly poſſeſſed and actuated, that 
forms great men. 

We are not able to form this great 
commercial power, but we are able to 
take the lead of it, already formed, and 
riſing faſt into dominion. 

This lead, at the beginning of the 
war, ſeemed to vibrate between us and 
the French; it is now in our hands, 


and, if we keep it, whenever it becomes 


the foundation of dominion, that do- 
minion will be ours: our kingdom will 


be no more conſidered as the mere king- 


dom of this iſland, with its appendages 
of provinces, colonies, and ſettlements, 
but as a great marine dominion, con- 
ſiting of our poſſeſſions in the Atlantic 
and in America, united into one in- 


tereſt, of which Great Britain will be 


the commercial center. 


It is a general maxim, that the trade 
of colonies ſhould be confined to the 


mother country; but a total infraction 


of this principle is at preſent abſolutely 
neceflary, not on'y to the trade of our 
colonies, but their exiſtence. 

They are not naturally nor artificially 
united with the intereſt, and ſubmitted 
to the dominion oi the mother- country; 
that they way be at war, when the 
mother-country might otherwiſe be at 
peace, the Spaniſh war is a proof ; that 
they may be in tull pulleflion of the 
commerce of peace, when the mother- 
countries may be at war, every war is 
a proof: they now have an intereſt, 
therefore, which requires a trade inde- 


pendent of the mother-country ; and 


this independent intereſt of the ſeveral 
colonies of ditferent nations forms a 
general commercial intereſt, diſtinct 


trom the intcrelt of the powers on which 


they depend: this intereſt will natural- 


ly lead, under the int.uence of that 


branch of buſineſs which predominates 
in the general intercourſe ; and this 
lead wil preclude the eilect of all ar- 
tificial connections which government 
woid create, and form the natural con- 
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nections under which theſe intereſts ac- 
tually exiſt, 

The great queſtion will be, what 
ſtate will poſſeſs ſuch branch of buſineſs, 
and, in conſequence of that, take the 
lead under this commercial dominion, 
and unite its government with it. 

To enable Great Britain to do this, 
it is neceſſary that the adminiſtration 


at home ſhould form ſuch an ettabinſh- 


ment for the direction of ſuch intereſts 
and powers, as may lead them in their 
natural channel, under duc connections 
with the government, 

This eſtabliſhment muſt be ſovereign 
and ſupreme, as to every thing proper- 
ly in its own department; it mult be a 
ſecretary of ſtate's office in itſelf, It 
ſhould have cognizance and direction 


of the general trade of the kingdom, 


25 far as government can interfere; it 
ſhould be the depoſitory and reporter of 
the ſtate and condition of it ; of every 
thing that can advance or obſtruct it; 
and of the ſtate of manufactories, of 
the fiſheries, of the employment of the 
poor. It ſhould derive every poſhvie 
advantage from every event that ariies 
in commercial politics: apply every 
poſſible remedy to every evil; prepare 
proper laws for the conſider ation of par- 
liament ; take cognizance and direction 
of the plantations with reſpect to go- 
vernment, 1n every matter judicial or 
commercial; direct the fetilement of 
colonies; report to the king in council 
on all theſe points, and its otncial frat 
or negative ſhould be his majeſty's in- 
tormation in council. As to the legi— 
ſlature of the colonies, it ſhould hear 
and determine all matters of compiaint, 
and of mal-adminiſtration of the crown- 
_ officers and others in the plantations, 
and examine witneſſes on oath, It 
ſhould correſpond with all the ſervants 
of the crown on theſe points, and iſſue 


the king's onders and inſtr uctious to his 


ſervants. / 

The executive officer of this depart- 
ment may be either the ſecretary of 
{tate, or the firſt lord and other coin— 
miſſioners of trade, or a miniſter may 
be created with all neceſſary powers tor 
this department in particular. 
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The proſperity of a trading nation, 
as well as of a trading ſhop-keeper, le. 
pends upon having a great number ct 
good cuſtomers. The cuſtomers we gain 
under a foreign trade, we are liable to 
loſe ; thoſe whom we can, as it were, 
create under our own influence, we 
cannot loſe; and ſuch are the cuſtomer; 
procured by the colonies, 

It is the duty and intereſt, therefore, 


of the mother-country to cultivate, 


protect, and govern its colonies with 
reſpe& particularly to two eſſential points 
Firſi, That all the profits of their pro. 
duce and manufactures center in the 


mother- country. 244%, That they con- 


tinue the ſole cuſtomers of the mother. 
country. Care ſhould alſo be taken to 
keep them unconnected and independent 
of cach other; becauſe, by a union, 
they might poſſibly ſhake off their de. 
pendance upon the mother country, and 
ſet up for themſelves. It happens for- 
tunately tor us, that they are ſettled in 
different manners, live under different 
modes of government, tho' eflentially 
the ſame ; and are actuated by different 
principles, both with reſpect to relizion 
and policy. We have therefore little 
to do but to ſecure them in the tree and 
full poſſeſſion of their rights and privi- 
leges, in order to preſerve the diſunion 
which theſe differences produce. 
Under the guidance therefore of these 
principles, that the final external pro- 
tz of the labour and produce of the 
colonies ſhould center in the mothers 
country; that the coloniſts ſhould be 


the appropriated cuſtomers of the mo. 


ther- country; that the colonies, in 
their government and trade, ſhould be 
united in communion with and {uvor- 
dination to the government of the mo. 
ther-country, but always unconnedcte! 
with and independent on each other; 
and with a ſpirit and temper ſuitable to 
the remembrance that their inhabitant 
are our own people, our brethren, fail. 
tul, good, and bereficial ſubjects, and 
either free born Engliſhmen, or, bf 
adoption, poſſeſſing all the rights ot 
freedom: let a reviſion be made of the 
general and ſeveral governments of tit 

colonitz, 
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any caſe, be ſuſpended ; 
whether by the crown alone, or in con- 
junction with the parliament, 


RI Co 


will be determined, whether, as it is 
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colonies ; of their laws and courts of 
juſtice ; of their trade, and the general 
Britiſh laws of trade, in the ſeveral re- 
{ations in which they ſtand to the mo- 
ther-country, foreign countries and 
each other, 

Upon ſuch a review, it will appear, 
that the two great points which the 
coloniſts have in view, are, the eſtab- 
liſhment of their rights and privileges 
as Engliſhmen, and the keeping in their 
own hands the revenue, and the pay 
of. the officers of government, as a ſe- 
curity for their conduct. 

Under the firſt of theſe come all the 
diſputes about the King's inftructions 
and the governor's power, the ſettling 
and determining which, is of the moſt 
eſſential import to the liberties of the 
coloniſts on one hand, and to their ſub- 


> ordination to the mother- -country on 


the other. 

In the examination of this point, it 
will come under conſideration, firſt, 
Whether tne whole legiſlature can, in 


and, 2dly, 


It will alſo come under examination, 


whether the votes or orders of the le- 
© giſlatures of the colonies, not reduced 
to an act, ſhall have their effect without 
being ſent home for confirmation, as 
E their acts are by their conſtitution oblig- 
ed to be. If it ſhould appear that any 
of the colonies, by this device, carry 
the power of their legiſlature into exe- 


cution, independent of the crown, even 
to the ſuſpending eſtabliſhments for pay, 


and precluding the effects of acts which 


the crown has confirmed; it mult be 
finally determined, whether this ſhould 
or ſhould not be allowed; for a point 


of ſuch importance ſhould never remain 
queſtionable. 


Under the ſecond general 3 it 


neceſſary and conſtitutional, that the 
executive and judicial officers of govern- 
: ment ſhouid be independent of the le- 
| gillature, the king ſhould not have both 
the appointment and payment of theſe 


| Oltcers, the 


legillature furnithing the 


allo be determined 


money; or whether they ſhould be paid 
by the aſſemblies. It is allowed, that 
in England, where the executive power 
of the crown is adminiſtered by his ma— 
jeſty, o e ge ariſes from his 
pay ing theſe officers; but in the colo- 


mes, where a er hor, often needy : 


and rapacious, is the ſubſtitute of his 
majeſty, it frequently happens, that when 
he gets the public money into his hands, 
the officers have been left unpaid, 
Many douvttul points ought to be ſet- 
tled relative to the rules and maxims of 


their law, eſpecially as they have al- 


ſumed a power of extending parts not 
only of the common and ſtatute. laws 


of England, but of ſtatutes made ſince 
they had a diſtinct legiſlature. It thould 
, whether the crown 
can, or cannot, erect courts, without the 
concurrence ot the Aſſembly. 

There ſhould be no military com- 
mander in chief in time of peace; the 
revenue thoud bz raiſed by cuſtoms on 
trade, a ſtamp duty, a moderate land- 
tax in lieu of quit-rents, and an exciſe. 


A paper currency ought to be eſta- 


bliſhed, under proper regulations ; for 
in colonies, where the balance of trade 
with the mother-country being againit 
them, their ſilver money mult conttant- 
ly decreaſe, a certain quantity of paper 


money is abſolutely neceſſary. 


It is aiſo neceſlary, that a reviſion 
ſhould be made of the laws of trade; 
a proper improvement of which will 
produce greater advantages, both to 
the colonies and the mother country, 
than carrying the preſent laws into ex- 
ecution, which, however, is impoſſible, 
elpectally with reſpect to thofe for con- 
fining the trade of the colonies to the 
mother-country ? yet the trade might, 
by proper regulations, be fo confined 3 
and it is of the utmoſt importance that 
it ſhoald be ſo. | 

It is certain, that the colonies ſhoulktk 
not export but to a Britiſh- market, and 
they ſnould not import but from a Bri- 
tiih-market; but, in the application of 
this principle, the preſent law directe, 
that they halb only export and import to 
and trom BY YUALEN 
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tiſh-markets ought to be eſtabliſhed in 
other countries; and the colonies, un- 
der certain reſtrictions, and paying duty 
for what they carry to market, ſhould 
be permitted to export their produce 
(ſuch as are the baſis or materials of 


any Britiſh manufacture excepted) di- 


rectly to foreign countries, provided 


they ſell it to a Britiſh houſe : they 


ſhould alſo be permitted, provided they 
bought their ſupplies from a Britiſh 
Houſe, to take in return the natural 
fruits and produce of that country (all 


manufactures interfering with thoſe of 


Britain excepted) paying to ſome Britiſh 
officer there, or at their arrival in the 


colonies, the fame duties as they would 
have paid, if they had purchaſed the 


ſame commodities in England. 
This would anſwer every end pro- 
poſed by the Act of Navigation, which 


is now of neceſſity deteated, and would 


greatly encourage the exports of the 
colonies, and greatly extend the Bri- 


| tiſh-market. 


Fhe ſame principles which became 


graunds tor eſtabliſhing factories at Pe- 
terſbourg, Riga, Hamborough, Liſbon, 
Cadiz, &c. would become grounds for 
eſtabliſhing theſe Britiſh- markets, in 
_ every region to which our trade extends. 
If it be not true, that the profits of fo- 
reign factories finally center in Great 


Britain, the eſtabiiſhment of them is 
falſe policy; if it be true, the permit- 


ting our colonies to go directly to ports 


where ſuch factories are eſtabliſhed, muſt 


coincide with the principle upon which 


the Act of Navigation was formed, and 


| coincide with it. 
The method of ſecuring the duties 


propoſed, and preventing our colonies 
from dilpoſing of their exports to any 
but Britiſh houſes in foreign parts, may 


eaſily be contrived ; and as this expor- 


tation would be a favour to the colonies, 
and promote the intereſt of the factories, 
the laws that ſhould be made with this 
view would execute themſelves, and be 


_ eaſily adminiſtered by any conſul, or 
naval officer reſident at ſuch facto- 


ries, to whom proper powers ſhould be 
given, | 
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The colonies might alſo be ſupplied 
with Eaſt-India goods, in a way that 
would totally prevent \the contrabang 
trade, and eſtabliſh one of the greateſt 
marts in the world, the advantage of 
which would wholly center in Britain, 
In conſequence of meaſures to be taken 
between the government and Eaſt India 
company, one of their ſhips might an. 
nually ſtop at ſome ifland in the Weſt. 
Indies, where the fraders of North 
America might ſupply themſelves not 


only for home conſumption, but for 


trade of great extent; and the Eaſt-In. 
dia company in return would become 
the collector of all the ſurplus ſilver in 
America, and perhaps alſo fome of the 
gold and ivory of Africa. Some iſland 


among thoſe lately ceded to us, as the 


Granadas, or ſome neutral iſland, might 
be made the place of this mart, and the 
duties that the trade ſhould pay eafily 
ſecured. 

Some reviſion of the trade of the co. 


lonies belonging to the ſeveral maritime 


powers, among each other will be ne- 
ceſſary. Theſe powers have in general 
prohibited all trade of foreign colonies 
with their own; and yet, if the Spaniſh 
provinces were not ſupplied with Britih 
goods and proviſions ; 1f the Britiſh co- 
lonies were not ſupplied with Spanih 
ſilver ; the French with Britiſh lumber, 
fiſh, horſes, and live ftock ; and the 
Britiſh colonies with French melaſſes, W 
the trade of the colonies would be great- 
ly impeded and impaired. 

We have a law that expreſsly prob 
bits the importation of French melalle: 
into our colonies, by loading it with 
duty that it can never pay. Happih 
tor us, the execution of this law 1s 1m- 
practicable ; for if it was effec᷑tually exe. 
cuted, a very beneficial branch of trade 
would be deſtroyed, and the Britiſh 
American diſtillery would probably be 
driven into the French, Dutch, or Di 
niſh iſlands ; or the French, contrary t 
their falſe policy, forced into a profits 
ble manufacture of that produce, which 
they now ſel} as refuſe materials. 

It is the intereſt, and conlequen') 
the e duty of government, not only ' 

permit 
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permit but to encourage, under proper 
regulation, theſe branches of trade. 
When it is remembered, that the law 
prohibiting the importation of French 
melaſſes into the Britiſh colomies was ob- 


tained at the ſolicitation of the Britiſh. 


iſlands, it will appear to have been 
meant, not ſo much to prevent the in- 
troduction of French melaſſes into the 
Britiſh trade, as to determine a ſtruggle 


between the Weſt- India and NerthAme- 
rica traders, who ſhould have the profits 


of it. Thus, by the predominant in- 
tereſt of the Weſt- Indians, the govern- 
ment has been led to coincide with their 
partial views, and embarrals the general 
courſes of its trade. The Weſt Indi- 


ans, however, muſt at length be con- 
vinced, that this law has not, never 


had, nor ever will have, the effect pro- 


poſed; and the government muſt alſd 


know, that the enacting it was falſe 
policy. There is therefore no doubt 
but it will ceaſe, and that thoſe by 


whoſe influence it was made, will be 


content that it ſnould, ſo far as to reduce 
the duty to a practicable charge, which 
will raiſe to the crown a very conſidera- 
ble revenue. 1 
Some reviſion alſo of the laws relat- 
ing to naval ſtores will be neceſſary. 
We have at preſent a law, which, 
with a view to preſerve the white pine 
for maſts, operates to the total deſtruc- 


tion of thoſe trees, before they are fit 


for maſts. It is by this law enacted, 
that no pines (not being private proper- 
ty) of 24 inches diameter, 20 inches 
from the ground, ſhall be felled : the 
conſequence is, that thoſe who find 
their profit in cutting down theſe trees, 
either for logs or ſhingles, and thoſe 
who know how much they ſhould be 
embarraſſed by having trees the proper- 
ty of the crown grow on lands, for 
which they ſhould apply for a grant, 
never fail to cut down theſe pines be- 
fore they come to that dimenſion, which 
makes them royal property, We are 
now, by the falſe policy of this law, 
obliged to go to a great diſtance for 
maſts, and in a ſhort time there will be 
none at all within any diſtance from 
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which it will be practicable to fetch 
them. But if, inſtead of making theſe 
trees royal property, the crown was to 
permit a free maſting in lands not 
granted, and not only to make maſt 
trees of all dimenſions private proper- 
ty, but to give a Hounty, beſides the 
price, to whoever ſhould bring them 
down to the water-ſide, we ſhould be 
ſupplied with maſts at a much cheaper 
rate than we now can be, when they 
mutt be brought, in the middle of win- 
ter, over the ſnow, with 70 or 80 yoke 
of oxen, from a remote inland part of 
the country, which muſt very ſoon be 
the caſe, if the preſent law continues, 


The following general and important 
remarks conclude this performance, which 


is only the firſt part of a more ex- 
tenſive work, and ſeems to be written 
with great knowledge of the ſubject, and 


upon the moſt enlarged and comprehen- 


ſive principles. | 
Were ſome ſuch arrangements taken 
for a reviſion and further eſtabliſhment 


of the laws of trade, upon the principle 


of extending the Britiſh general com- 


merce, by encouraging the trade of the 


colonies, in ſubordination to, and in 
coincidence therewith, the trade of the 
colonies would be adminiſtered by that 
true ſpirit from whence it aroſe, and by 


which it acts; and the true application 


of the benefits which ariſe to a mother 
country from its colonies would be made. 
Under this ſpirit of adininiſtration, the 
government, as I ſaid above, could not 
be too watchful to carry its laws of trade 
into effectual execution. — Some of the 
laws of trade direct the proſecution and 
puniſhment of the breach of them to 
take its courſe in the courts of vice-ad- 
miralty. And it has been thought, by 
a very great practitioner, that if the laws 
of trade were regulated, on a practicable 
application of them to the ſtate of the 


colony trade, that every breach of them 


ſhould be proſecuted in the ſame way, by 
an advocate appointed to each court from 
Great Britain, with a proper ſalary, who 
ſhould be directed and impowered to 
proſecute in that court, not only every 


trader that was an offender, but allo e- 
very 
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very officer of the cuſtoms, who through 
neglect, colluſion, oppreſſion, or any 0- 
ther breach of his truſt, became ſuch : 

but I own, was :t not for the precedent 
eſtabliſhed already by ſome of the laws 
of trade, I ſhould doubt the conſiſtency 
of this meaſure with the general princi- 


ple of liberty, as eſtabliſhed in the trials 
by a jury in the common law courts, — 


Under the preſent ſtate of thoſe laws, 
and that trade, whatever be the courſe 


of proſecution, there is great danger that. 


any ſeverity of execution, which thould 
prove effectual in the caſes of the im- 
portation into the colonies, of foreign Eu- 
ropean and Eaſt India goods, might force 
the Americans to trade tor their imports, 
upon terms on which the trade could not 
ſupport itſelf, and might become, in the 
event, a means to bring onthe neceſſity-of 
theſe Americans manufacturing for them- 
ſelves. Nothing does at preſent, with 
that active and acute people, prevent 
their going into manufactures, but the 
dearneſs of labour, in compariſon with 
the terms on which they can import; 
but increaſe the price of their imports 
to a certain degree, let the extent of 
their ſettlements, either by policy from 
home, or invaſion of Indians abroad, be 
_ confined ; and let their foreign trade and 
navigation be, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
preſſed ; — their money-currency limited 
within too narrow bounds, by a total 
prohibitionof paper- money z this dear- 
neſs of labour will much ſooner ceaſe to 
prevent manufacturing there, than is 
commonly apprehended, And if the 
colonies, under any future ſtate of ad- 
miniſtration, which they ſec uncqual to 
the management of theſe affairs, once 
come to tcel their own ſtrength in this 
way, their independence on government, 
at leaſt on the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, will not be an event ſo remote as 
our leaders may think, which yet no- 
thing but ſuch falſe policy can bring on. 
For, on the contrary, put their govern- 
ments and laws on a true and conſtitu- 
tional baſis, regulate their money, their 
revenue, and their trade, and do not 
check their ſettlements, they mult ever 
depend on the trade of the mother coun- 


try for their ſupplies, they will never ef. 


tabliſh manufactures, their hands being 
elſewhere employed, and the merchants 
being always able to import ſuch, on 
terms that muſt ruin the manufaQurers, 


unable to {ubſilt without, or to unite a. 


gainſt the mother country; they mult 
always remain ſubordinate to it, in all 
the tranſactions of their commerce, in 
all the operations of their laws, in every 
act of their government ;— and, to re- 
peat what I have already ſaid, as they 
will thus conſcientiouſly in each indivi— 
dual, ſo will they conſtitutionally, in 
their reſpectiye governments, become 
ſubordinate, attached, and obedient to 
the mother country, and to the ſupreme 
government thereof z—and the ſeveral _ 
colonies, no longer conſidered as de- 
meines of the crown, mere appendages 
to the realm, will thus become, united 
therein, members and parts of the 
realm, as eſſential parts of one organi- 
zed whole, the commercial dominion of 
Great Britain. — The taking leading 
meaſures to the forming of which, ought, 


at this juncture, to be the great object 
of government. | 
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From the GenTLEMAan'sMaGazine, 
A Uint to the Majority and Minority. 


Have hitherto had as good an opi- 

nion of the Majority as / ought,and. 
of the Minority as they dejer-ve, They 
have each declared themſelves zealous 
for nothing but the good of the coun- 
try, and | always believed they were 
each equally in earneſt, But for Hea- 
ven's ſake, in what does all this pa- 
triotic virtue conſiſt ? Not in talking / 
And yet, where ſhall we find the in- 
ſtances of its breaking out into a- 
tion? There ſurely never was a better 
opportunity of diſplaying public ſpirit 
than the preſent ; and if the world is 
not ſtrangely miſtaken in the characters 
of men, one would imagine, that abi- 
lities are not wanting for the invention 
of ways and means to remedy an evil 
which every day increaſes, to the milery 


4 


03 


of the inferior claſs of people. We 
live in a country fertile by nature, and 
improved to the higheſt degree by the 
arts of manure and cultivation; nor is 
there a real ſcarcity of any article among 
the neceſſaries of life. But avarice and 
villainy have contrived to make an ar- 
tifcial famine in this land of plenty. 
Proviſions of all forts are grown, by 
management, fo exceſſively dear, that A 


family of a moderate income can hardly 


live, and the poor mult, literally, /arve. 
Are the great guardians of our rights 
anch liberties ſo inattentive, or ſo 1gno- 
rant of our misfortunes, that they ſee 
not the dearth that is at hand ? had the 
miniſtry ſeriouſly applied themſelves to 
redrels the evils that ſo manifeſtly affect 
the people, the deluded public would 
ſoon have opened their eyes to ſee who 
were real friends and guardians of their 
country» Had the gentlemen on the 
other ſide eſpouſed the intereſts of the 
people, and in their ſenatorial capacity 
called upon government to redreſs their 
grievances, and prevent growing evils, 
their oppoſition would have appeared 
rational, conſtitutional, and well ground- 


eil, and they might have rendered ſignal 


ſervice to their country. But both the 
one and the other have ſat equally un- 
concerned, while the evil complained 
of is every day increaſing. 

_ Britons! here is a criterion whereby 
to try your patriots : ſee who are the 
worthies that will ſtand up to deliver 
the poor from their cruel oppreſſors. 
Theſe, of whatever party, are your 
friends, and worthy of the higheſt eſti- 
mation; you need not fear to pronounce 
them true patriots, whether of the Ma- 
jority or Minority. | 

Jam, Sir, &c. 


| 5 | 

From the GNTLEMAN's MAGAZINE, 

A Poliſh inſtitution fer improving con- 
dation. 

HERE was at the court of Si- 


giſtnond Auguſtus, a gentieman 
of the family of Plomka, who, in con- 
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cert with Peter Caſſovius, bailitfe of 


Lubin, tormed a ſociety, which the Po- 
liſn writers call The Republic of Bavine, 
and which the Germans denominate The 
feciety of fools. This ſociety was in- 
ſtituted upon the model of the republic 
of Poland ; it had its king, its chan- 
cellor, its councellors, its archbiſhops, 
biſhops, judges, and other officers: In 


this republic Plomka had the title of 
captain, aud Caſſovius that of chancel- 


lor: when any of the members did or 
ſaid any thing at their meetings which 
was unbecoming or ill-timed, they im- 
mediately gave him a place, of which he 


was required to perform the duties till 


another was appointed in his ſtead; for 
example, it any one. ſpoke too much, 
ſo as to engrols the converſation, he 
was appointed orator of the republic; 
if he ſpoke improperly, occaſion was 
taken from his ſubject to appoint him 
a ſuitable employment; it, tor inſtance, 
he talked about dogs, he was made mat- 
ter of the buck-hounds ; it he boaited 


of his courage, he was made a knight, 


or, perhaps a field-martial : and it he 
exprelled a bigotted zeal for any ſpecu- 
lative opinion in religion, he was made 
an inquiſitor. The offenders being thus 
diſtinguiſhed for their toilies, and not 
their wiſdom, gave occation to the 
Germans to call the republic The jecicty 
of fools, which, though a ſatyr on tlic: 
individuals, was by no means lo on the 
inſtitution. It happencd that the king of 
Poland one day aſked Plumka it thev had 
cholen a king in their republic? to which 
he replied, God forbid that we ſhould 
think of electing a king while your ma - 


Je lives; your majeſty will al-Ways be 


kins of Babine, as well as Poland. 
The king was not diſpleaſed with this 
ſally of humour, and enquired farther 
to what extent their republic reached ? 
Over the while world, ſays Plomka, 


fer we are told oy Dawid, that all min 


are lyars, This fociety very ſoon in- 
creaſed ſo much, that there was ſcarce 
any perſon at court who was not ho- 
noured with ſome polt in it, and its 
chiets were allo in high tavour with the 
king. The view of this ſociety was to 

teach 
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of Babine. 


teach the young nobility a propriety of 
behaviour, and the arts of converſation; 


and it was a fundamental law that no 
ſlanderer ſhould be received into it. The 
regiment of the Calot, which was ſome 
years fince eſtabliſhed in the court of 


France, is very ſimilar to the republic 
Vours, &c. J. H. 

i ee 
Fromthe GexTLEMAn's MAGAZINE. 


An Account of a Metal, called n 
or White Gold. 


LATINA is found in the gold 
mines of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
in ſmall ſmooth grains, generally of a 
triangular pyramidal figure, with the 
points a little blunted 3 its colour is 
nearly that of coarſe bright iron filings, 
but it becomes more bright and ſilverly 
by the action of acids, and by receiv- 
ing a white heat in the fire. It is ſup- 
poſed to derive its name Platina from 
the Spaniſh word Plata, Silver. 
It has many properties in common 
with gold; it is very nearly equal in 


weight; it reſiſts the action of lead, 
ſulphur and antimony, of cement · roy- 


al, and all the pure acids, and is ſolu- 
ble only in aqua regia, and liver of ful- 
phur. 

It is not perfectly homogeneous ; a 
fine ſparkling black ſand is found mixt 
with it, which is attracted by the mag- 


net as forcibly as the beſt ſteel : It is 


alſo found ſometimes to contain gold, 
The Platina, tho' fuſible with other 
metals, could never be melted alone, 
or with the moſt active fluxes, by any 
of the chemiſts that had attempted it. 
This induced M. Macquer, of the a- 


cademy of ſciences at Paris, to try va- 


rious methods of increaſing the power 
of fire; but no improvement either of 
the blaſt- furnace or the forge ſucceeded, 
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tho” the fire was kept 50 hours; for 
the grains of the Platina, of which an 
ounce had been ſubjected to the expe. 
riment, in a German crucible, had not 
run, but were only glued together, and 
formed one maſs in the ſhape of the cry. 
cible. The moſt remarkable phznome. 
non that reſulted from this experiment 
was, that the ounce of Platina, when 
taken out of the furnace, was increaſed 
in its weight 14 grains, tho' it was per. 
fectly ſecured from the acceſs of all fo- 
reign ſubſtances. After being expoſed 
a ſecome time to the ſame heat, it in- 
creaſed in weight 2 grains more. 

The increaſe of weight in ſubſtances 
that have long ſuffered the action of a 
violent fire, is very aſtoniſhing ; it is, 


however, common to moſt of the ſemis. 


metals in calcination; but as it never 
happens to perfect metals, among which 
the Platina muſt be reckoned, the in- 
creaſe of its weight in the furnace is 
imputed to the calcination of ſome he- 


terogeneous ſubſtance mixed with it, 


eſpecially as it left a feruginous coat in 
the crucible, and its ſurface was of a 
dingy colour 

M Macquer, by adapting four pair 


of bellows to a ſurface, ſo as to unite 


the blaſts in a focus, produced a heat 
that in an hour and a quarter melted 
the inſide of the furnace, and petrified 
the crucible itſelf, yet a few grains on- 
ly of the Platina appeared to have re- 
ceived a good fuſion, they being per- 
fectly ſpherical, and of a bright filver 
colour ; a few ſtrokes of a hammer, how- 
ever, reduced 'em to powder, 

M. Macquer then thought of expo- 
ſing this metal to the rays of the fun, 
collected in the focus of a burning: glaſs. 
The glaſs which he uſed for this pur: 
poſe was a mirrour of two and twenty 
inches diameter, and- eight and twenty 
inches focus: this mirrour melted a 
black flint into tranſparent glaſs in half 
a minute, vitrified the Heſſian and glas 


* In what proportion ſemi-metals increaſe in weight by calcination, the author has not 


told us; but his conjeRure here will appear very improbable, if it is confidered, 


that the 


quantity of the whole maſs in the crucible was but an ounce, that it encreafed ix een 
grains, which is a zoth part, and that, if it was only in the heterogeneous part hat in— 
creaſed, this proportion muſt be very great indeed; for the heterogenegus part mult cet“ 


tainly dear a very ſmall proportion to the Whole, 
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houſe crucibles in 3 or 4 ſeconds, made 
forged 1ron ſmoke, melt, boil, and 
change into a vitrious ſcoria in an in- 
ſtant; and melted lime ſtone, which 
has been hitherto thought infuſible, in 
a ſhort time. | | 

To the focus of this mirrour he ex- 
poſed the grains of the platina, which 
had been agglutinated together in the 
glaſs-houſe furnace; as ſoon as they 
were properly placed, they appeared of 
the moſt dazzling whiteneſs, throwing 
out from time to time very bright ſparks, 
and a very ſenſible vapour or ſmoke ; 
in about a minute, that part which was 
preciſely in the focus, was in perfect 
fuſion 3 another part was then brought 
to the focus, and others after that, ſo 
that the maſs was melted in ſix or ſeven 
places, but none of the parts ſo melted 
ran off, but, on the contrary, remain- 
ed fixed to the neighbouring parts which 
were near the fie! of the focus, proba- 
bly becauſe they were fix'd and harden- 
ed as ſoon as they were removed from 
the burning point. They were, how- 
ever, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
maſs, with which they were in contact, 
by a ſilvery brightneſs, a round figure, 
and a poliſhed ſurface. 

The parts thus melted, forged into 
very thin laminæ, without flaw or crack, 
and appearcd to be capable of an ex- 
panſion equal to that of leaf-gold. It 
became hard under the hammer, but 
was reſtored to its maleability by giving 
it a white heat in a furnace, in the me- 
thod uſed with other metals. 

M. Macquer proceeded to make ſe- 
veral experiments upon the platina with 
aquareg1a, the only menſtruum in which 
it is ſoluble, from all which the follow- 
ing principles reſult. | 

Platina is a third perfect metal, as 


| fixed, as indeſtructible, and as unalter- 


able as gold and filver : it is not eflen- 
tially infuſible; and there is reaſon to 
believe, that by mixing it with deſtruc- 


| tible metals, and ſubmitting it to the 


action of a ſtrong fire for a convenient 
ume, it may be melted in large furna— 
ces. The attempts which have been, 


or which ſhall be made, with this view, 
You, III. | 


Longitude.) 


cannot be too much applauded ; for it 
1s ealy to conceive of what uſe, in ma- 
ny arts, a metal may be, which reſiſts 
the action of air, water, fire, ſulphur, 
acids, and corroſive metals; and which, 
at the ſame time, has the ſtrength and 
hardneſs of tteel. 

Very prudent reaſons have determin— 
ed the Spaniſh miniſter to forbid the 
working of mines in fearch of Platina, 
and to prohibit the ſale of it. But the 
knowledge of this metal, with which 
chemiſtry has now furnithed us, will 
effectually prevent its being abuſed to 
bad purpoſes : It is therefore reaſonable 
to hope, that it will for the future be 
more eaſily procured, as the ſubject of 
new experiments, | 


[ As one object of theſe experiments, 
not perhaps the leaſt important, we would 
recommend the aſcertaining its expanſion 
and contractien by heat and ould 5s As it 
melts with ſo much difficulty, perhaps it 
may reſift the action of fire equally with 
reſpect to its other eflefts: If fo, and it 
can be manufactured in that fiate, a ma- 
chine to meaſure time, conflructed of this 


ſubſtance, would bid fair to dijcover the 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM. 


The Remarkable Hiſtory of Renee Cor 
beau, who /aved her ungrateful Lo- 
wer from Death, | 

Tranſlated from the French. 


N the year 1594, when Henry the 
| fourth was king of France, a young 
gentleman named Pouſſet, a native of 
See in Normandy, was a ſtudent in jaw 
at the univerſity ot Angers. He there 
beheld Renee Corbeau, the daughter of 
a citizen of that city, Her character 
may be given in four words: the was 
young, modeſt, beautiful, and ſpright- 
ly. Theſe ſhining qualities were indeed 
obſcured by one detect, which philofo- 
phers would not coun one, but which 
the world (thanks to the corruption of 
the age) eſtceins to be the greateſt. In 
| Z | a word, 
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a word, her father was not rich. The 


ſight of the lovely Renee inſpired the 


young Pouſſet with the moſt lively paſ- 


fon, the progreſs of which was fo quick, 


that he no longer lived but to ſee and 
converſe with her. He ſoon inſpired her 
with a mutual flame; and in one of his 
tranſports he offered her marciage, and 


even gave her a promiſe in writing. In 
the like tranſports, upon the faith of that 

| promiſe, ſhe forgot her chaſtity ; and 
love, in one hour, deſtroyed a virtue, 
the work of many years: he ſeized a 
_ treaſure which can never be too carefully 
kept, and made uſe of the only moment 

In her life, when the vigilance of diſtruſt 
(its only guardian) was relaxed, 


The fair one ſoon diſcovered fatal ef- 
fects, which ſhe was obliged to diſcloſe 
to her mother, who revealed it to the 


father. After they had made ſeveral re- 


proaches to their unfortunate girl, they 
agreed that they ſhould fain a journey 
to their country-houſe, that ſhe ſhould 
give Pouſſet an appointment, and that 


when he was come, the parents would 
come in and ſurprize them. 


This project was well executed: the 
ſurprized lover told them, 'T hat they 


need not be alarmed at the ſtep which 


love had made him take; that he had 
honourable views; and had not tri- 
umphed over her honour to cover her 


with ſhame, but that he was willing to 


marry her.” The father, ſomewhat 


_ comforted with this declaration, aſked _ 
Him if he was willing to paſs a contract 
of marriage with his daughter directly. 


Pouſſet immediately conſented; and a 


Notary (who was not far off) drew up 
the contract of marriage, which was di- 
rectly ſigned by Pouſſet. 

The gentleman had no ſooner ſigned 
The anthentic inſtrument of the marriage 


yoke, as the poet calls it, than all the 
beauties of his miſtreſs, which had ſo 
much charmed him, were now no 


longer ftriking, and he quickly repent- 


ed of his engagement. He ſoon quit- 
ted his miſtreſs, and went to Sces, to 
his father; to whom he. untolded the 
whole of his amorous adventure, 
father, who was in poſſeſſion of a plen- 


The 


tiful eſtate, and preferred the gifts of 
fortune to thoſe of nature, told him he 
could never approve of a marriage with 
a girl of ſo ſmall a fortune, and charged 
him to forget all his promiſes and obli. 
gations. Whether it was that the ſon 
was moved by his father's advice, or 
whether by his own inclinations, he 
entered into holy orders, and was or- 
dained ſub-deacon and deacon. Think- 


ing thereby he had formed an invincible 


obſtacle to his marriage. | | 

Rence Corbeau heard this news with 
that grief and anger which an honeſt 
heart muſt feel, when it finds love paid 
with ſuch black perfidy. Her father 
laid an information againſt him at An- 


gers, for a Rape of Seduction, and Poul- 


{ſet was ordered into cuſtody ; he ap- 
pealed from that order, and the cauſe 
was brought before the parliament of 
Paris. The proceedings of Pouſſet ap. 
peared ſo odious to the eyes of the 


judges, eſpecially as having. taken or- 


ders to elude his promiſe of marriage, 
that they condemned him to be behead- 
ed, orto marry Renee. Hedeclared, that 
the ſanctity of holy orders rendered that 
alternative impoſſible ; and the court 
decreed (after that declaration) that. he 
muſt undergo the execution of their 
ſentence, He was delivered over to the 
executioner, and the prieſt, who was to 
aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, came to 
prepare him for death. 

Rente had her heart torn with anguiſh, 
when ſhe ſaw that the violent love which 
ſhe had, and Kill cheriſhed, for Pouſſet, 
led him to death. No longer able to 
ſupport the dreadful thought, and guid- 
ed only by her love, ſhe ran to the court 
where the judges were yet aſſembled, 
and covered with. griet and ſhame, 
threw herſelf at their feet, and ſpoke 
thus: | 

« Gentlemen, I preſent to your eyes 
the molt unfortunate object, that ever 
appeared in the face of juſtice, In con- 
demning my lover, you have not though! 
that I was culpable, or have judged at 
leaſt that my crime might be excuſable, 
and yet you condemn me to death by 


the lame ſtroke which flaughters = 
ou 


ke 


yes 
ver 
on- 
ght 
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You condemn me to the cruelleſt of all 
torments; for the ignominy of his 
death will rebound upon me; and I, 
as well as him, ſhall die with diſho- 
nour. You have deſigned a reparation 
of my injured honour ; yet your reme- 
dy will cover me with the opprobrium 
of the whole world. Thus, though 
you have thought me more unfortunate 
than criminal, you have puniſhed me 

with the moſt grievous of all puniſh- 
ments. How then can you reconcile my 
ſufferings with your juſtice ? You cannot 
be ignorant (ſince you were men before 
ye were judges, and have felt the power 
of love) what torment a perſon who 
loves muſt ſaffer, when ſhe can reproach 
herſelf with being the cauſe of death, 
and that an ignominious one, to the 
perſon ſhe loves. Can any ſufferings 
equal that inſupportable idea? The 
death which ends it muſt be eſteemed a 
favour from heaven. 

But, gentlemen, ] will undeceive 
you ; I have concealed my crime, think- 
ing to keep that a ſecret, that you might 
order M. Pouſſet to reſtore my honour 
by marriage. But my remorſe of con- 
ſcience now obliges me to declare I was 

ne ſeducer ; I loved him firſt, and com- 
municated the flame I felt to that un- 
happy man, I was myſelf the inſtrument 
of my own diſhonour. Ah, venerable 


gentlemen! change your ſentiments ; 


look upon me as the ſeducer, and my 
lover the ſeduced, Puniſh me, but 
ſpare him; and if juſtice demands a 
victim, it is myſelf that ought to be it. 
You judge it to be his crime, that he 
entered into holy orders, that he might 
not have the power to fulfil his pro- 
miles ; hut that was not His work, but 
the action of a barbarons and imperi- 
ous father, whoſe authority he could not 
reſiſt, A will ceaſes to be {o when 
tyrannized over ; thus he has not done 
this of his free will and choice. Ris 
father is the only criminal; and were 
he not the father of him I love, I ſhould 
demand the vengeance of the law. 
Beſides, gentlemen, how have you 
retracted your firſt ſentence ? you have 
condemned him to death, it he would 
not marry me. You gave him lis 


obtain it. 
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choice ; how then can you take that 
choice away, in chuſing for him? TI 
muſt indeed be very odious in your 
eyes, ſince you decree him to a ſhame- 
ful death, rather than to marry me. 
But he has declared his preſent con- 
dition would not permit him to marry, 
and tnat declaration hath led you to 
order him to a capital puniſhment. 
What ſignifies his declaration? He 
would have ſaid that he would marry 
me, if he could have done it. Thus, 
if he could, you could not have con- 
demned him to death, after the choice 
you had given, Yet who can doubt 


but he may yet marry me, notwith- 
ſtanding his deacon's orders? Though | 
I was but a very ignorant girl, yet my 


love hath ſoon made me learned in that 
point. What ſcience would it not have 
taught me, it his life had demanded 
my knowledge! yes, gentlemen, I know, 
and you are not ignorant, that we may 
yet marry with the Pope's diſpenſation. 
We daily expect the Legate of his Ho- 
lineſs, with the plenitude of the ſove- 
reign Pontiff's power ; I will ſollicit that 
diſpenſation, and am ſure my love will 
What obſtacle would it not 
ſurmonnt, if neceſſary ! thus, gentle- 
men, let compaſſion for unfortunate lo- 
vers obtain a favourable judgment. 


Vouchſafe at leaſt to ſuſpend the execu- 
tion of your ſentence, and give us time 
to obtain that diſpenſation from the Le- 


gate, Should you regard my dear 
Pouſſet as guilty of an enormous crime, 
what crime hath he not expiated, fince 
the apparatus, and all the horrors of 


approaching ſhametul death, hath been 


before his eyes? he hath already ſuffer- 
ed a thouſand times ſince his ſentence 


was pionounced. Ah! why can ye not 


enter into my heart, to behold what J 
now ſuffer? it yon could, were ye 
hardened by the moſt rigid juſtice, you 
would be moved. I dare hope that 
pity 18 not extinct in the hearts of judges, 
who have once tenderly loved, and tho:e 
even who have nut loved; (it there 
is one among! you who has not} have 
certainly had triendfhip in their brealts, 
and know the paugs they mull have telt 
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for an unhappy ſuffering friend. Some 
among you, gentlemen, are yet young, 
and by your youth the more diſpoſed to 
receive the impreſſions of that paſſion : 
and the others more aged mull have ex- 
perienced all thoſe tender ſentiments. 
Thus my reſource is in the hearts of 
you all. You may, gentlemen, recon- 
cile mercy with jaſtice. And ſhould I 
have but feu wies for me, ought not 
them to carry my point in favour of hu- 
manity over the reſt, though more in 
number? but if you are all inflexible, 
at leaſt refuſe me not the mercy of dy- 
ing with him | love, by the ſame ſtroke.” 
The unfortunate fair one had a very 
favourable audience. The judges loſt 
not a word of her oration, which was 
pronounced with a firm an clear voice, 
though wit the emotions of a perion 
deeply afflifted. Her words found a 
quick paſſage from the cars to the hearts 
of her judges, The charms ot her per- 


ſon, her tears, and her eloquence, were 


too powerful not to melt and perſuade 
men of humanity. She was ordered to 
withdraw while they gave their opi- 
nions; and Mr, Villeray, their firſt 
preſident, having collected their votes, 
pronounced a reſpite of the ſentence for 
fix months, that applications for a dif- 
penſation might be made. 


Cardinal De Medicis (who was after 


wards Pope Leo XI) came as Legate 
ſoon after to Paris. But his eminence 
conceived ſuch indignation againſt Pouſ- 
ſet, tor having entered into holy orders 
purpoſely to avoid the marriage, that 
whatever application was made to him, 
he conſtantly retu':d the diſpenſation. 
Renee Corbeau, by this refüſal, was 
again plunged into a deſpair ; the more 
terrible, as having before entertained 
ſome hopes, However, her zeal was 
not abated : ſhe threw herielt at the 
king's feet, relating her unfortunate 
cale, and e her lover's life. Henry. 
who had too orten felt the p er of 
love, not to be moved by her beauty, 
and her eloquen e, condeſcended to be 
himlelt her 1©|:icitor to the Legate. 
Such an advocate could not be retutied, 
The cardinal, as Pouſſet had not receiv- 


ed the higheſt orders of the prieſthood, 
granted the diſpenſation : the marriage 
was ſolemnized, and they lived ever at. 
ter in the moſt perfect union; the huſ- 
band ever regarding his wife as his guar. 
dian angel, that had ſaved at once both 
his lite and honour. 
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From he Universar Muskuu. 


Droll Methed of puniſhing Libellers in 
Ruſſia, recommended ts the Con ſidera- 
tion of the Britiſh Le Nature. 


HIL E. I reſided at Moſcow, 

there was a gentleman who 
thought fit to publiſh a quarto volume in 
vindication of the liberties of the ſubject, 
groſsly reflecting upon the unlimited 
power of the Czar Peter, and expoſing 
the iniquity of the whole legitlature (if in 
may be fo called) of that empire. The 
offender was immediately ſeized by virtue 
ot a warrant ſigned by one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the ſtate ; he was tried in 
a ſummary way ; his book determined 
to be a /2//e libel, and the author con- 
demned to eat his own words, This 
ſentence was literally carried into exe- 
cution on the following day. A ſcaffold 
was erected in the moſt populous part of 
the town; the imperial provoſt was the 
executioner, and all the magiſtrat es at- 


tended at the ceremony. The book was 


ſevered fromthe binding, the marginscut 


off, and every leaf rolled up, as near asl 


can recollect, in the form of a lottery- 
ticket when it is taken out of the wheel 
at Guildhall, by the bluecoat-boy. The 


author of the libel was then ſerved with 


them ſeparately by the provoſt, who put 
them into his mouth, to the no ſmall di- 
verſion of the ſpectators. The gentleman 
had received a complete mouthful betore 
he began to chew; but he was obliged, 
upon pain of the ſevereſt baſtinado, to 
ſwallow as many of the leaves as the 
Czar's lerjeant-ſurgeon and phyſician 
thought politble for him to do without 
imme een hazard of his life. As ſoon 
as hey were pleaſed to determine that it 
would be dangerous to proceed, the ke 

mainder 


by the law of England ; 


mainder of the ſentence was ſuſpended 
for that time, and reſumed again the next 
day at the ſame place and hour, and 
ſtrictly conformable to the ſame cere- 
mony. I remember it was three days 
before this execution was over; but I at- 
tended it conſtantly, and was convinced 
that he had actually ſwallowed every leaf 
of the book. Thus I think he may be 
yery juſtly ſaid to have eat his own 
words. Some part of this puniſhment 
ſcemed to give the culprit little or no 
concern; but I could not help obſerving, 
that now and then he ſuffered great tor- 
ture; which, from an accurate atten- 
tion, I diſcovered to ariſe from particu- 


lar leaves, whereon were printed the 
ſtrongeſt points of his arguments. 


On recollecting this mode of executi- 
on, I conteſs I wiſhed it to be adopted 
for beſides the 
ridicule which it brings upon the offen- 
der, it contains ſuch a ſpirit of equity, 


as renders it particularly worthy the at- 


tention 07 a Britiſh legiſlature, 


+$544444 44-4444 


Ludicrous Reflections on Modern Honour, 


and the prevailing Practice of Duel- 
ling. N rote for the Ledger, by W 

W. taken from thence into the Uni- 
verſa] Muſeum, | 


Perceive by the papers, that duels are 
grown almoſt as common in England, 
as ftreet-robberies. It may be thought 
inhuman to treat ſuch a ſubject as the 
{word and piſtol with levity; yet as man- 
kind are ſooner to be laughed out of their 
tollies, than frightened by ſeverity from 
perſiſting in them; and as duelling is 
one of the moſt contemptihle follies inan- 
kind can be accuſed of, it only thouid 
be treated in the ſame manner we would 
any other-taſhionable abſurdity, 

But how can any perton be a man of 


honour, if he won't fight? Ay, there's 


the rub—A man of honour ! It would, 
I believe, puzzle Mr. Lock, to define a 
modern man of honour, or a duelliſt. 
remember a ſong in the Opera of 
Achilles, lung by Agax, which I think 
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pretty well characteriſes the fighting man 
of honour at this day.—Agax is deſired 
to hear Ulyſſes, that is, wiſdom, but, 
Captain Flaſh-Iike, he wont, not he, 
but ſings the following catch. 


What is all this idle chat? 
Words are out of jeajon : 
Whether it avns this, or that, 

The ſword fholl do me reaſon. 
Honour calls me to the taſk, 
Ao matter for explaining 


*Tis a freſh affront to aff, 


A man of honour's 1: ceaninge 


That is the very note of it tis an 
affront to aik a man of honour's mean- 
ing. Is it, that the preſent race of quack 


men of honour, have ſo little meaning 
in what they ſay, or intend to mean ſo 


little, that it touches them to the quick, 
and, hke a gall'd jade, they wince when 
you aſk or expect a meaning? and, 

therefore, as they have nothing elſe for 


it, they tell you they are men of ho- 


nour, that you have affronted them by 
requiring any explanation, and you muſt 


give them the ſatisfaction of hghting | 


them. 

"Damme, Sir, ſays Lew. the high- 
mayman, when he was taken, I'm a man 
of honour, and defire to be uſed like a 
gentleman; aſter he had, in the molt 
raſcally manner, endeavoured to ſhoot an 
innocent man as he lay on the ground. 
What then ? according to our preſent 
notions of gentility, he might be a man 
of honour for all that, 

I ſaw a pick-pocket carried to a pond 
laſt week, and he begged very hard 
they would not drown him; but, gen- 
tlemen (thus he went on), if you pleaſe, 
Flt duck myſelf, I will upon my ho- 
nour. The mob f{utfered him to walk 


into the water, and then much to their 


ſatistaction, he put his head ſeveral times 
under the water, and atter by that dil- 


cipline, he had given their honours ſa- 


tis faction, he was ſuffered to walk off 
quietly, the croud nem. con, declaring 
that he had atted like a man ot honour, 
I neard an earthen-ware woman yeſ- 
terday, as I ſtood up while ſoine coaches 
palled, thus addacls a gentiewoman, 
who 
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was ſomething unmanly in it. 
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who was miſtreſs of the chandler's ſhop 
I ſtood againſt—Upon my honour, Ma- 
dam, if you but pleaſe to truſt me with 
the ſix and nine-pence, I'll bring you 
change. But this woman indeed for- 
feited her honour, ſhe came not back. 
It was baſe, but where money is put in 


the oppoſite ſcale, ſeveral temale ho- | 


nours have kicked the beam. 
There was a club ſome years ago at 


the cock and bottle, Charing-Croſs : all 


the members whereot were men of ho- 
nour, each having killed his man : and 
no one could be admitted into this He- 
nourable ſociety, without having per- 
formed the ſame ; previous to his being 


examined tor any other qualifications. 


A moſt notorious fellow, honſe-break- 
er, ſtreet-robber, and higbwayman, pe- 


titioned the club to be admitted as a 


member ; for he had killed his man, 


having turned evidence, and hanged 


his companion, 
At Naples there was a very particu- 


lar man of honour, whoſe name was 


Bandoli. He was the greateſt bravo of 
his time; and it was ſaid that he had, 
with his own hand, diſpatched upwards 
of eighty perſons by aſſaſſination; for 


that was the profeſſion he got his bread 
by. He made ule occaſionally of piſtol, 


ſword, ponvard, and ſtilletto; but he 
ſcorned to poiſon any one he was hired 
to make away with, alledging, that there 
That it 
was not an action any perſon of honour 
would be guiity of ; and that it was as 
much beneath a bravo to turn poiſoner, 
as it would be for a regular-bred phyſi- 
cian to turn quack- doctor. 

Two Neapolitan gentlemen quarrel- 
led one evening et an aſſembly, and, ac- 
cording to the honourable cultom of the 
times, each ſent ſeparately for Bandoli, 
and gave him fifty piſtoles a- piece, to 
make quick work with each other. The 


laſt man he diſpatched as ſoon as he had 


paid him, and then returned to the firſt 
perion, who, on hearing Bandoli relate 
how he had ſlaughtered his adverſary, 
commended the bravo greatly tor his dex- 
terity in his buſineſs. Yes, Sir, replied 
Bandoli, every one who employs me 


ſhall always find me punctual; for 1 
am a man of honour, Sir; and to con. 
vince you I would not forfeit it, the 
gentleman whom [I have juſt ſent home, 
by your order, gave me fifty piſtoles to 
make an end of you; now, altho' he is 
dead, and cannot call me to an Account 
for not doing what he employed me in; 
yet, Sir, I am ſò much a man of honour, 
that I ſcorn to be guilty of a breach of 
promiſe to any gentleman; and imme. 


diately thruſt his ſtilletto into the other's 


breaſt. 
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From the UniversaL Macazine, 


An Account of the extraordinary and 
| ſudden Growth of a Child. 


AMESVIALA, a native of the 
| hamlet of Bouzanquet, in the dio- 
ceſe of Alais, tho" of a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion, appeared to be knit and ſtiff in 
his joints till he was about four years and 
a half old. During this time nothing 
farther was remarkable of him than an 
extraordinary appetite, which was ſa- 
tisfied no otherwiſe than by giving him 
plenty of the common aliments of the 
inhabitants of the country, conſiſting of 
rye bread, cheinuts, bacon and water; 
but, his limbs ſoon becoming ſupple 
and pliable, and his body beginning to 
expand itſelf, he grew up in fo extra- 
ordinary a manner, that at the age of 
five years he meaſured four feet three 
inches; at five years and ſome months, 
he was four feet eleven inches ; and, at 
ſix, five feet, and bulky in proportion, 
His growth was ſo rapid, that one miglit 
fancy 7 he ſaw him grow; every month 
his cloaths required to be made longer 
and wider; and, what was ſtill very es. 
traordinary in this growth, it was not 
preceded by any ſickneſs, nor accom» 
panied by any pain in the groin or elle- 
where, and no complaint was made at 
any inconveniency but hunger, which 
the child was very ſenſible of from ole 
meal to another. . 
At the age of five years his voce 
changed, his beard began to appear 
al 
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very ſingular contraſt. 


and at fix he had as much as a man of 
thirty; in ſhort, all the unqueſtionable 
marks of puberty were viſible in him. 
It was not doubted in the country but 
that this cbild was, at five years old, 
or five and a half, in a condition of be- 
getting other children; which induced 
the Rector of the pariſh to recommend 
to his mother that ſhe would keep him 
from too familiar a converſation with 
children of the other ſex. 'Though his 
wit was riper than is commonly obſerv- 
able at the age of five or ſix years, 5 
its progreſs was not in proportion to that 
of his body. His air and manner ſtill 
retained ſomething childiſh, tho' by his 
bulk and ſtature hie reſembled a complete 
man, which at firſt ſight produced a 
However, it 
might be ſaid that all was uniform in 


| him, and he might be conſidered as an 
adult, though ſtill far from being ſo; 
| his voice was ſtrong and manly, and 
| few heard him ſpeak without ſome emo- 


tion and ſurpriſe. His great ſtrength 


| rendered him already fit for the labours 


of the country. At the age of five years 


he could carry to a good diſtance three 
| meaſures of rye, weighing eighty-four 
pounds; when turned of. fix, he could 
| lift up eaſily on his ſhoulders, and carry 
| loads of a hundred and fifty pounds 
| weight, a good way off; and theſe ex- 


erciſes were exhibited by him, as often 


as the curious engaged him thereto by 


ſome liberality. | | 
Such beginnings made people think 


| that young Viala would ſoon ſhoot up 
A mountebank was al- 


into a giant. 
ready ſolliciting his parents for him, and 


| flattering them with hopes of putting 


him in a way of making a great fortune. 
But all theſe fine hopes ſuddenly va- 
niſned. His legs became crooked, his 
body ſhrunk, his ſtrength diminithed, 
and his voice grew ſenſibly weaker. This 
lad alteration was attributed to the im- 


| prudent trials he was let to make ot his 


lirength ; perhaps alſo it was occaſioned 


| by nature's ſuffering in ſo rapid an ex- 


tenſion. He is now juſt as he was at the 
age of fix or ſeven years, and in a kind 


ot unbecility, His parents were rather 
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under the middle fize, and their growth 
had nothing particular in it. 

Noel Fiſchet, of whom an account 
was given in this hiſtory for 1736, be- 
gan to grow ſooner but not ſo rapidly, 
for he was twelve years old, before he 
meaſured five feet ; his ſigns of pu- 


berty were at the age of two years, 


which makes between them a very re- 
markable difference; and the (lower 


progreſs of his growth was perhaps the 
cauſe of his not experiencing the bad 


conſequences that attended on Viala. 


It is aſtoniſhing that children of ſo 


prodigious and early a growth, do not 
afterwards become giants ; yet it is not 
perhaps ſo ſingular, if they have at the 


ſame time the ſigns of puberty. Theſe 


ſhew in all animals that they are ap- 
prozching their ſtate of perfection. 
Thus, when they appear in children at 
the ſame time that they ſhoot up in ſo 


extraordinary a manner, they prove per- 


haps nothing more than a mete rapid 
expanſion, as in hot climates ; but not 


that the individual will be of a gigantic 


ſtature. For this purpoſe, it would be 
neceſſary that puberty, inſtead of ac- 
companying this great growth, ſhould 
not manifeſt itſelf till the uſual time, or 
perhaps aſter, | 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZ!NE, 


Letter on the Damage of too much Rain, 

Met, &c. to Farmers; and contain- 

ing two Remedies for curing the Rot 
in Sheep. 


S we have had this lat autumn, 
and preſent winter, more rain, in 
proportion for the time, chan has fallen 
for many years paſt, hope you will not 
think the following l eflections, chiefly 
collected from a long experience, unſea- 
ſonable. 

We hear daily of many counties be- 
ing in a manner overflowed by th- land- 
floods; thouſands of ſheep have been 
drowned, and it is to be feared many 


more will die of the rot, occaſioned by 


too 


4 
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too much moiſture, or periſh for want Theſe main. channels, or draing, 
of fodder. | ſhould always be made large enough to 

The wheats, in many places, will carry off the body of water; and in 
be waſhed out of the ground, and the fact there is very little land ſo abſolute. 
flat lands will be ſo wet, that the ſpring- ly flat and level, as to have no fall; 
corn ſeaſon will of courſe be backward, the great art is to diſcover it, and make 

We receive thoſe thingsat the hand of a proper uſe of it. 

God, and ſhould not murmur}, yet hu- If, in any particular caſe, we find it 
man prudence may often apply a palli- out of our power to make a paſſage deep 
ative at leaſt, if not a remedy. enough to carry off the water from the 
The damages done to our crops by hottom of the drain, either by reaſon 
Jand-floods is chiefly owing to the want of our being prevented from cutting 
of proper drains to carry off the water, through another perſon's land, or that 
when it comes ſuddenly down upon us; the paſſage is long, or in the neighbour. 
and to the ſlovenly cuſtom many far- hood of ſome river, which may be apt 
mers have of not ſcouring their ditches to revert upon the works; it is then 
for many years together: a ditch, pro- beſt to erect an engine, which will be 
perly diſpoſed, ſerves as a drain to a found to be of great uſe, and do that 
field; but then there ſhould always he a which could by no other method be done, 
fall for the water, and a channel to give If the water is not raiſed to any great 


it paſſage into the lower grounds. height, the'engine need not be large, 
- Moſt wonderful things have been and of courſe will not be expenſive. 
done in the draining way. It was at one Some have an objection to engines, if 


time thought impracticable to drain the the uſe of them can be avoided, as there 
extenſive level between Yorkſhire and may not always be wind to move them; 
Lincolnſhire, as the great river Idle, na- but this is little to be feared ; there will | 
vigable of itſelf, paſſed, with its de- always be wind ſufficient, at one timeor WE | 


ſtructive land- floods, through the vaſt other, to keep the drains empty; for {MW 4 
level on the Yorkſhire ſide of the iſle of during the greatelt calms are always the v 
Axholm ; yet was this river, by the greateſt droughts, and in the wetteſt WW + 
{kill of the undertakers, carried through ſeaſons winds are ſeldom wanting, eſpe. 5 
a new cut into the Trent, on the other cially on flats or levels.—So much tor WW , 
fide the iſle : by this happy thought the draining. . p 
draining was greatly facilitated, and a I ſhall next take notice of ſome of the 1 
large tract of land recovered from the effects of too much wet. In the firſt v. 
waters. place over much moiſture generally pi 
When land is hurt by floods, the firſt proves very injurious to corn: the uſual th 
thing neceſſary is to ſee where the water remedy, eſpecially in cold clays, and hs 
enters, and whether its courſe may not #tiff loams, is to lay the land in high h; 
be diverted into another channel, ſo as ridges, and cut drains at the ends of pe 
to carry it either round or through the the furrows, to carry off the ſuperfluous bl 
land, without much damage. water: this method I approve of, and on 
Where this can be done, if the land have often to advantage practiſed. to 
' 1s not in its own, nature wet, much lols It has been remarked by many, 3s ful 
may be prevented; but, if the floods well as myſelf, that, after a wet fum- 7. 
come down fo ſudden and violent that mer, corn is apt to be blighted. This lel 
there is no ſtopping them, the next re- is, I think, eafily accounted for: the mi 
medy is to give them as eaſy a paſſage reaſon is, that the ſuperabundant moi, cal 
as poſſible : for this purpoſe, we mutt ture, which lies at the roots of the corn, the 
find the loweſt part of the land, and makes it run much to ſtraw, and little be 


bring the fall of the water all that to corn; and, at the time the 0 | 
way, it practicable, opening channels ſhould kerne, the moiſt vapours exhaled 


to carry it off, trom the wet grounds by the ſun dc WW a; 
32 | in 


in the nature of a mildew, prevent the 
due growth of the grain in the ear. 

It is neceſſary to take notice of one 
very remarkable circumſtance, which 
has been very often obſerved, and is 
laid down as a maxim by huſbandmen ; 
which is, that when theſe mildews 
ariſe, or blights fall, they infect one 
ſort of grain generally, as ſometimes 
only wheat; at other times oats, &c. 
The ſame thing happens in fruits: 
ſometimes apples are generally blaited ; 
at other times only pears ; and often on- 
ly cherries, walnuts, filberts, plumbs, 
&c. like the murrain in cattle, infect- 
ing one ſpecies. This is a thing 1 have 
never been able properly to account for, 
and ſhould therefore be glad of the ſen- 
timents of ſome of your more able cor- 
reſpondents on the ſudjec᷑t. 

The greateſt enemy the huſbandman 
uſually finds, in time of harveſt, is rain, 


againſt which the beſt remedy is expe- 
dition: he ſhould remember the old pro- 


verb, and“ make hay whilſt the jun 
m__” | | 

I have often been ſurpriſed that in 

| large farms, where they have a conſi- 
derable diſtance to carry their corn 
| when cut, they do not erect here and 
| there, in their fields, temporary ſhelters, 
| 3n which the wheat at leaſt might be 
| preſerved from damage by rain, till op- 
portunity ſerved to cart it home. This 
| would be almoſt every year of great ſer- 
vice, but more particularly ſo in drip- 
| ping harveſts, I could wiſh my bro- 
ther farmers in Ireland, where they 
have more rain in proportion than we 
have, would take the hint. 
pence of ercCting ſuch a ſhelter, capa- 
| ble of containing a Jarge quantity of 
corn, would be trifling, when compared 
to the many advantages that wouid re- 
as ſult from the practice of this method. 


m. Theſe ſhelters would be far from uſe- 
nis leſs the remainder of the year: they 
the WF might be ſo contrived as to ſcreen the 
0 cattle, during the winter ſealon, from 
rn, the ſeverity of the weather; they might 
ttie be made to ſerve as covered folds fer 
011 You, Hl. 
aled 


convenient diſtances in the land. 


The ex 
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ſheep, than which nothing can be more 8 


uſeful; beſides many other purpoſes, too 

tedious now to mention. N 
In different counties the farmers have 

different methods. In Somerſetthire, 


in order to preſerve their wheat from 


damage by rain in harveſt, they lay 
their ſheaves in very large ſhocks, or 
heaps in the field ; and they contrive to 
cap them in ſuch a manner, that they 
will not in a long time take damage. 
This is certainly a good practice, and 
worthy of imitation ! Yet in Wiltſhire, 


and ſome more ſouthernly counties, they 


leave molt of their corn, without care, 
to the.chance of good or bad weather, 
though the fields are often at a great 
diſtance from the barns ;z and this neg- 
ligent practice is ſometimes of courſe 
to their very great detriment. 


In the weſt of England, in. the cham- 


paign countries, where the lands ſome- 
times lie two or three miles from the 
barns, the reek ſtaval “ is of great uſe z 
the corn is much ſooner laid ſecure, 


and long draughts are ſaved, which is 
a matter of great importance at ſo buſy 


a time. | 1 2 
It is too much the cuſtom, in ſome 


very extenſive farms, to have only one 


immenſe barn near the home ſtall: this is 
very inconvenient, and it would be muck 
better to have ſeveral barns diſperſed at 
The 
corn would thereby be ſooner houſed, 
and better preſerved, as well as eaſier 


threſhed; the foddering the cattle with 
ſtraw would be more convenient, and 


the muck or dung would be more diſ- 
perſed, and much cheaper carted for 
the improvement of the land. In the 
common way we often fee the fields 
round the tarmer's houſe, rich and well 


improved by manure ; whereas thoſe | 
at a diſtance are frequently in a wretch- 


ed ſtarving condition, by being con- 
ſtantly cropped and never mended ; did 
the landlord therefore know his own 
intereſt, he would certainly diſperſe his 


barns over the whole ſpace of his land. 


1 know it will be objeCted, that barns 
A a | at 


* This is a term uſed in the weft, and ſignißes a frame of woc! placed on ftores, vn 
aich the mow is raiſed : this is ſometimes aifo called a ce ithavic, 
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the liver is too much waſted ; 


2 — 


at a diſtance from the farm-houſe will 
be more open to the attacks of night 
plunderers ; but this leads me to make 


another obſervation, which is, that the 
labourers employed in a farm ought to 


live in cottages on the land ; and where 


can theſe cottages ſo well be diſpoſed, as 
to have one of them near each bain ? 


In this manner would the farmer's pro- 


perty be well guarded, and his labour- 
ers would be nearer at hand to do his 
buſineſs; whereas now they are often 


obliged to go two or three miles to work, 


which cannot be for the advantage either 


of the 1ibourer or maſter. 
I am now come to the more impor- 


tant part of this letter, meaning to de- 


fain your readers ſome time longer, till 
J have ſaid a word or two on the ſub- 
ject of the rot in ſheep, which is almoſt 
always principally occaſioned by tuo 
much moiſture. 

But the rot in ſheep does not always 
proceed either from moiſture alone, or 
the nature of the ſoil alone; for all maiſt 
grounds do not cauſe the rot in ſheep, 
and there are ſome lands which rot 
ſheep in wet years only. - 

The rot, in fact, ariſes from a cer- 
tain putrefaction, both in the air, and 
In the graſs or herbs that uſually grow in 
ſuch moiſt years; theſe, together with 
their moiſt food, corrupt their livers, 
and bring on the diſeaſe. 


It is indeed very difficult to cure this 


diſorder, unleſs it is att: mpted before 
where 
there is a convenience of doing it, the 
beſt remedy is an immediate remo- 
val to {alt-marſhes ; but this is far from 
being in every farmer's power; I ſhall 


endeavour therefore, from my own for- 
mer experience, to fupply the: deflci- 
ency. 


In ſuch caſes as theſe, a 88 
of the evil is to be recommended to the 
practice of every rational farmer. 
Some grounds n natural.) yield a ſoft, 
fpungy grats, which is, more than any 
other, ſubject to breed the rot in ſheep; 
J would theretore adviſe, that other cat- 
tle be fed in theſe grounds, and the 
ſheep kept in the driett, hardeſt, and 
he alchieſt paſtures, 
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I have known land that has kept ſheey 
in health for many ſucceſſive years, ye 
afterwards, when the months of May 
and June have proved wet, a frimm and 
frothy graſs has ſuddenly ſprung up, 
which, together with the bad air that 
muſt of courſe follow, has cauſed a rot 
in the ſheep that were then on it; the 
evil was obſerved in time, the ſheep were 
removed to a dry and almoſt barren 
heath, and in the ſucceeding winter they 
were foddered with good, dry, ſweet 
hay, and a great loſs was prevented; 
this happened to an old friend of mine, 
ſince dead. 

This unwholeſome graſs is moſt apt 
to grow in cold land, "and i in the ſum. 
mer time; and it is a general opinion, 
and well founded on experience, that, 
if the ſummer does not rot ſheep, the 
winter will not, the power of the win- 
ter alone not being ſtrong enough to 
begin a rot. 

A very ſenſible writer, whoſe book! 
have juſt turned to (I mean Mr. Liſe) 
ſays, that broom is very goud for the 
rot; and indeed I have often experi- 
enced it; for in a farm occupied ſome 
years ago there were ſeveral broom- fields, 
and I have often obſerved, that ſuch of 
my ſheep as were part of the year fed in 
them were never infected with the rot, 
whilſt others in my poſſeſſion had it toa 
great degree. I profited however by 
experience, for I took care thencefer- 
ward that all my ſheep ſhould, by turns, 
enjoy the advantages to be derived frem 
their teeding on the young ſhoots of the 
broom. 

As to what Mr. Liſle hes: on the au. 
thority of Mr. Ray, that the marſh- 
tretoil will cure the rot, I cannot, from 
experience, corroborate it; I have heard 
its efficacy in this diſorder often ment!- 
oned, but never yet heard any pattict- 
lar fact related ſo circumſtantially, as to 
induce me to depend on its effects.. 

That ſalt is good, I agree with the 
above gentleman and Mr, Boyle ; and 
this gives me an opportunity of com. 
municating a receipt which I know to be 
a good one: 


„When you perceive, by the colo'! 
of 


of your ſheeps eyes, that the rot has ta- 
ken them, drive your flock into a barn, 
à covered fold, or ſome ſuch convenient 


place; around this place let there be 


wooden troughs, like mangers, in which 
you ſhould feed your ſheep with good, 
dry, clean oats, for forty- eight hours; 


then have ready ſome bay ſalt finely 


wdered and ſearced, of which you are 


to {prinkle a little among the oats, in- 
creaſing the quantity till it diſguſts the 
© ſheep, and you perceive they fall off their 
E appetites ; afterwards, for the two fol- 
flowing days, give them again clean 
oats; and then mix your ſalt with them 
as before, continuing this proceſs till 
| their eyes have recovered their natural 
colour, when you will find them per- 


fectly cured ; and to be convinced, it 


will only be neceſſary to kill one or two 
| of the flock.” | 1 
Jo this I ſhall add a receipt for the 


rot in ſheep, which was communicated 
to me by a friend, a man of credit and 


| veracity, who. ſays he has often tried it 


with ſucceſs : 


«© Steep ſame regulus of antimony in 


ale, adding thereto ſome grains of pa- 
radiſe, and a little ſugar to ſweeten it. 
Gf this infuſion ſamewhat leſs than a 
gill is to be given to every one of your 
affected theep ; they are to have two or 
three doſes, according as they are more 
or leſs affected by the diſtemper, allow- 
ing two days intermiſſion between each 


| doſe.” This is ſaid, as I have already 


obſerved, to be a cure almoſt certain. 

I juſt now took notice, that when rain 
falls in the months of May and June, 
it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſheep; it 
will be neceſſary to add, that folding 
them in the above months increaſes the 
diſorder ; for after having been depri- 
ved of their liberty during the whole 
night, they bite the noxious graſs the 
more greedily in the morning, having 
leſs ceremony in their choice of herbs 
than if they were not folded. This is 
a matter of ſome conſequence, therefore 
worthy of being attended to. 

One thing more I muſt, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Liſle, communicate to your 
readers, viz, an obſervation of a Lei- 
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ceſterſhire farmer: that ſheep, when firſt 
touched with the rot, will thrive mighti- 
ly in fatting for ten weeks ; but, if they 
are not diſpoſed of when they are come 
up to a pitch, they will, in ſeven or 
eight days time, fall away to nothing 
but ſkin and bone- The ſame farmer 
obſerved, that he had often had them 
die in the height of their pitch, in half 
an hour's time, with 27 pounds of tal- 
low in their bellies, 


$$$4$$$$4$$$3$# 
From the CouRT MAGAZINE. 
The Travels of a Shilling. 


WAs born on the ſide of a moun- 

tain, near a little village of Peru, 
and made a voyage to England in an 
ingot, under the convoy of Sir Francis 
Drake. I was, ſoon after my arrival, 
taken out of my Indian habit, refined, 
naturalized, and put into the Britiſh 
mode, with the face of queen Elizabeth 
on the one fide, and the arms of the 
country on the other. Being thus e- 


quipped, I found in me a wonderful 


inclination to ramble, and viſit all the 
parts of the new world, into which I was 
brought. The people much tavoured 
my natural diſpoſition, and ſhifted me 
ſo faſt from hand to hand, that before I 
was five years old, I had travelled al- 
molt into every corner of the nation: 
but in the beginning of my ſixth year, 
to my unſpeakable grief, I fell into the 
hands of a miſerable old fellow, Wo 
clapped me into an iron cheſt, where I 
found five hundred more of my own. 


quality, who lay under the ſame con- 


finement; the only relief we had, was 
to be taken out and counted over in the 
freſh air every morning and evening. 
After an impriſonment of ſeveral years, 
we heard ſomebody knock at our cheſt, 
and breaking it open with an hammer: 
this we found was the old man's heir, 
who, as his father lay a dying, was lo 
good to come to our releaſe ; he ſepa- 
rated us that very day. What was the 
fate of my companions I know not.; a 
for myſelf, 1 was ſent to the apotheca- 

A az ry's 
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ry's ſhop for a pint of ſack ; the apothe- 
cary gave me to an herb-woman, the 
h-rb-woman to a butcher, the butcher 


to a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, 


who made a preſent of me to a non- 
conformiſt preacher. After this man- 
ner I made my way merrily through the 
world ; for, as I told you before, we 
ſhillings love nothing ſo much as tra- 
relling. I ſometimes fetched in a 
ſhoulder of mutton, ſometimes a play- 
book, and often had the ſatis faction to 
treat a Templar at a twelve-penny or- 
dinary, or carry him with three friends 
to Weſtminſter. Hall. 


In the midſt of this pleaſant progreſs, 


which J made from place to place, I 
was arreſted by a ſuperſtitious old wo- 


man, who ſhut me up ina greaſy purſe, 


in purſnance of a fooliſh ſaying, that 
while ſhe kept a queen Flizabeth's ſhil- 
ling about her, ſhe ſhould never be 
without money, I continued here a 
cloſe prifoner for many months, till at 
laſt T was exchanged for eight and forty 
tarthings : I thus rambled from pocket 


to pocket till the beginning of the civil 


wars, when (to my ſhame be it ſpoken) 
1 was employed to raiſe ſoldiers againſt 
the king: for being of a very tempting 
breadth, a ſerjeant made uſe of me to 
inveigle country fellows, and liſt them 
In the ſervice of the parliament : as ſoon 
as he had made one man ſure, his way 
was to oblige him to take a ſhilling of a 
more homely figure, and then practiſe 
the ſame trick upon another: thus I 
continued doing great miſchief to the 
crown, till my officer, chancing one 
morning to walk abroad earlier than or- 
dinary, ſacrificed me to his pleaſures, 
and made uſe of me to ſeduce a milk- 
maid. This wench bent me, and gave 
me to her ſweetheart, applying, more 
properly than ſhe intended, the uſual 
form of, To my Love and from my 
Love. This ungenerous gallant, mar- 
Tying her within a few days after, pawn- 
ed me for a dram of brandy, and drink- 
ing me out the next day, I was beaten 
Fat with an hammer, and again ſet a 
running. 0 | 
After many adventures, which it 


E 1 
> 


would be too tedious to relate, I was 
ſent to a young ſpendthrift, in compa. 
ny with the will of his deceaſed father 
the young fellow, who I found was very 
extravagant, gave great demonſtration 
of joy at receiving of the will: but 
opening it, he found himſelf difinherit. 
ed, and cut off from the poſſeſſion of 3 
fair eſtate, by virtue of my being made 
a preſent to him. This put him in to 
ſuch a paſſion, that after having taken 
me into his hand, and curſed me, he 
ſquirred me away from him as far as he 
could fling me; I chanced to light in 
an unfrequented place under a dead 
wall, where I lay undiſcovered and uſe. 
lefs, during the uſurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell. | 
About a year after the king's return, 
a poor cavalier that was walking there 
about dinner-time, fortunately caſt his 
eye upon me, and, to the great joy of 
us both, carried me to a cook's ſhop, 
where he dined upon me, and drank 


the king's health, When I came again 


into the world, I found J had been 
happier in my retirement than T thought, 
having probably by that means eſcaped 
wearing a monſtrous pair of breeches, 

Being now of great credit and an- 
tiquity, I was rather looked upon 3s 
medal than an ordinary coin for which 
reaſon a gameſter laid hold of me, and 
converted me to a counter, having got 
together ſome dozens of us for that 
uſe. We led a melancholy life in his 
poſſeſſion, being buſy at thoſe hours, 
wherein current coin 1s at reſt, and pat. 
taking the fate of our maſter, being in 
a few moments valued at a crown, a 
pound, or a ſix-pence, according to tht 
ſituation in which the fortune of tle 
cards placed us. I had ut length the 
good luck to ſee my maſter break, by 
which means I was again ſent abroad 
under my primitive denomination a 
a ſhilling. | 5 

I ſhall paſs over many other accidents 
of lels moment, and haften to that fa- 
tal cataſtrophe, when I fell into ti 
hands of an artiſt, who conveyed me 


under ground, and with an unmercifil 


pair of ſheers cut off my titles, clippel 
my 
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my brims, retrenched my fhape, rub- 
-_— me to my inmoſt ring, and in ſhort, 

fo ſpoiled and pillaged me, that he did 
not leave me worth a groat. You may 
think what a confuſion J was in to ſee 
myſelf thus curtailed and disfigured, 


I ſhould have been aſhamed to have 
ſhewn my head, had not all my old ac- 
quaintance been reduced to the ſame 


ſhameful figure, excepting ſome few 
that were punch'd thro” the belly. In 


the midit of this general calamity, when 
every body thought our misfortune ir- 
retrievable, and our caſe deſperate, we 


were thrown into the furnace together, 
and (as it often happens with cities ri- 
ſing out of a fire) appeared with greater 
beauty and luſtre than we could ever 
boaft of before, What has happened 
to me ſince this change of ſex which 
you now ſee, I ſhall take ſome opportu- 
nity to relate. In the mean time I ſhall 
only repeat two adventures, as being very 
extraordinary, and neither of them 


having ever happened to me above once 


in my life. The firſt was, my being in 
a poet's pocket, who was ſo taken with 
the brightneſs and novelty of my ap- 
pearance, that it gave occaſion to the 


fineſt burleſque poem in the Britiſh lan- 


gunge, intitled, from me, Tlie Sylen- 
did Shilling. The ſecond adventure, 


which I muſt not admit, happened to 


me in the year 1703, when J was given 
away in charity to a blind man; but 
indeed this was by miſtake, the perſon 
who gave me having heedleſly thrown 
me into the hat among a pennyworth 
of farthings. 


XEXEEEEEENE 22 


From the Courr MaGcazinet. 


Natural Hiſtory of the Sea- horſe. 
HE Hippopotamus, or Sea-horſe, 
by ſome called a Sea Elephant, 


is an animal which feeds upon graſs on 


the banks of rivers; but frequently 


| hides himſelf under water, where he 


will continue for ſome time. When he 


| lifts his head out of the water, he looks 


about every where to ſee if there is no 
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danger, and he can ſmell a man at a 
conſiderable diſtance, If any thing 
frightens him he plunges into the water 
again, and will continue there three 
hours longer without ſtirring, inſomuch 
that a hunter who waits for him, mult 
be very patient till he riles a ſecond time 
and ſnews his head. As (oon as he be- 
gins to appear, the hunter mult take his 
aim at the ſide of the head, but it he 
ſhould chance to be ſeen by this animal 
he ſinks in an inſtant, When he is 
killed in the water the blood will diſco— 
ver the place where he lies, and then 
with a boat, hooks, and cords, he 1s 
dragged to the bank, This done, they 


take off his ſkin, turn out his bowels, 
and throw him on a waggon to carry 
His weight, when full 


him home. 
grown, is from 2500 to 3000 pounds. 
The Sea-horſe for colour and ſhape 
reſembles a Rhinoceros, only his legs 
are a little ſhorter. 
much reſembles that of a common horſ: 


but the mouth is much larger, as well 


as his noſtrils, His ears and eyes are 
very ſmall, and his legs ſhort, groſs, 
and of the ſame thickneſs from the top 
to the bottom, 
like that of an ox, but is divided into 
four parts at the extremity, and on each 
of theſe parts there are {mall turrows, 
which turn like thoſe' of a ſcrew. The 
tail is ſhort like that of an Elephant, 


and has a little ſhort hair thereon ; but 


he has none any where elſe. 

The udder of the itemales hangs be- 
tween the hind legs, like that of a 
eow, but they are very (mall in pro— 
portion to the bulk of the body. They 
have been often ſeen to ſuckle their 
young ones of the ſize of a ſheep. The 
hide of a Sea-horſe is above an inch 
thick, and is ſo hard, that it ſcarcely can 
be penetrated with a muſket ball; for 
which reaſon the hunters always aim at 
the head. A ea horte has nothing 
more rema kable than his tuiks, which 
are four in number, that proceed from 
the lower jaw, and 71je out of the mouth 
to a conſiderable height. They are as 
thick as an ox's horn, and about a foot 
and a halt long, weighing ten pounds 


cach, 


The head pretty 


His hoot 1s not cloven 
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each. They are extremely white, and 
always keep of the ſame colour, whereas 
ivory is apt to grow yellow. For this 
reaſon they are greatly in requeſt among 
mathematical infrument-makers, for 
ſcales, ſectors, and the like. However, 
he has forty-four teeth in all, that is, 
eight 1ncilors, four in each jaw, tour 
dog teeth, two on each fide, which are 
all in the ſhape of cylinders, and thirty- 
two grinders, of which there are eight 
above and below in each jaw. 

The fleſh of this animal is very fine 
eating either roaſted or boiled, and is 
bighly eſteemed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is ſold for fix-pence a 
pound. The fat is as dear as the lean, 
being exceedingly wholeſome, and it 1s 
uſed in making puddings, inſtead of 
butter. 
been very imperfect till of late, for 
formerly they could only be feen at 
Cairo in Egypt, and that very ſeldom. 
Mr. Ray could only give an account of 
one from Columna, and that was very 

young ; for bis teeth were not above ſix 
inches long, and they were hid within 
the mouth. Likewite from the head 
to the tailhe was only thirteen feet long, 
and the diameter of his body was no 
more than four teet ſix inches. 

Tue Hippopotamus delights in rivers 
where the water is quite ſweet, and 
chuſes thoſe parts of them where there 
is gra:s on the banks, and conſequently 
he is improperly called a Sea-horſe, be- 
cauſe he is never met with even in ſalt 
water. 


Teeds, buthes and thickets, that are on 
the ſides of the rivers ; and then he ſnores 
40 loud that he diſcovers himſelf to the 
hunters, who then take an opportunity 
ot killing him, which they may eaftly 
do, it they can get near him without 
making any noife; tor he is very quick 
of hearing, and when he is diſturbed 
immediately jumps head foremott into 
the water. 

They bring ſortly their young on the 
Jand, whete they ſuckle them ard bring 
them up, unlets they are diſturbed, and 
then they all take to the water, Some 


The hiſtory of this animal has 


He does not ſleep in the water 
as ſome have affirmed, but always among 


ſuppoſe that they bring forth four at 
a time every year; however, this is 
not very certain, The negroes that 
build their huts on the ſides of the ri. 


vers, are obliged to guard their fieldg 


and gardens night and day, making 
fires about them to keep off the Sea. 
horſes and Elephants, otherwiſe they 


| would do a great deal of damage among 


the rice and corn, not only by eating it, 
but by trampling it with their feet. 
The Portugueſe are allowed to eat the 


fleſh of this animal in Lent, to which 


they give the name of fiſh, though it 
is very certain nothing can be more un- 
like it; but the reaſon is their being 
very fond of it; and ſo are willing to 


have it go under that name, that the 


eating of it may not diſturb their con- 
ſciences, 
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From the BRITISH Macazixe. 
The Tiftory of Eudocius and Selinda. 


OME time ago, being at a friend's 
houſe in the country, I took one 
dby a ride out, in order to divert wy. 
{clt while my friend made a viſit, in 
which I did not incline to accompany 
him. As I was returning in the after. 
noon towards home, I caſt my eyes ona 
{mall houſe, at a little diſtance trom the 
road: the elegance of its ſtructure, the 
beauty of its ſituation, and the neat- 
neſs of the gardens that ſurrounded it, 
all conſphed to make me turn a little 
out of my way, in order to take a nearer 
view of it, As I drew towards the en- 
trance of a ſhady avenue of trees, which 
led directly up to the houſe, a gentle. 
man who was walking there with a book 
in his hand, approached me very civilly, 
and enquired my buſineſs : I told hin, 
tbat coming down to ſpend the ſummer 
at Mr. Such a- one's, I had made a little 
excurſion, in order to ſce the country, 
and could not paſs by fo charming 
ſeat, without indulging my curioſity i0 
far as to take a nearer look at it.“ The 
gentleman you mention, ſaid Eudocius, 
(tor ſo 1 ſhall call him) is a per 2 E 
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"whom I have a very great eſteem ; be 


ſo good, Sir, as to alight, and if there 
js any thing about my houſe you think 
worthy of your obſervance, I aſſure you, 
you are very welcome to the fight of it.” 


1 complied with his requeſt; and he 


himſelf ſhewed me all the principal rooms 
of the houſe, which were hung with 
good paintings, and ſo exactly fur- 
niſhed, that they had in them every 
thing that was plain and uſeful, with - 
out containing any thing either ſuper- 
fluous or gaudy, He conducted me 
next into his gardens, which were eve- 
ry way extremely elegant; and parti- 
cularly were adorned with ſeveral ex- 
cellent antique ſtatues. At the bottom 
of his parterre ran a beautiful canal, on 
the other ſide of which Jay a park, where 


the eye, after being entertained with a 


multitude of agreeable objects, had its 
views terminated at a conſiderable dil- 
tance by a lovely grove of trees. Hither 
inſenſibly we wandered ; in the middle 
of the grove ſtood a little marble edifice, 
whoſe ſituation might be properly ſtiled 
ſweetly melancholy, 
tained a collection of the beſt authors, 
and it was eſpecially well furniſhed with 
the poets. Here Eudocius drew out of 
his boſom the book which he had in his 
hand when I firſt ſaw him : it was a Vir- 
gil, which opened of itſelf at the ſtory 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

But night coming on, we returned to 
the houſe, where, after taking a glaſs or 
two of wine, I took my leave ; though 
not without my being obliged to promite 
to make him a ſecond viſit, as ſoon as I 
had an opportunity. | 

As ſoon as I came home I related 
this adventure to my friend, and en- 
treated him, if it was in his power, he 
wonld acquaint me with the hiſtory of 
Eudocius. Accordingly, in order to 
ſatisfy my deſire, he proceeded in the 
following manner. | 

** Eudocius (ſays he) is now about 
ave and twenty: he is poſſeſſed of a- 
bout a thouſand pounds a-year, and 
deſcended of a very honourable family. 
Both his parents dying when he was 


e young, left him to the care of 


In this was con- 


Mentor, who had bee: is father's 
tutor: Mentor mano” ed this pu- 
pil's edueation and eſtate with the ute 
molt prudence, 'till Eudocius reached 
his eighteenth year, when Mentor dy- 
ing, left every thing entirely to his own 
management; in which, notwithitand- 
ing his youth, he demeancd himfelt ſo 
prudently, that he juſtly gained the 


reputation of being one of the fineſt 


gentlemen of the county. In ſhort, 


every body loved him as a good neigh- | 


bour, and every body eſteemed him as 
a judicious friend, About three miles 
from Eudocius lived Severus, a moroſe 
old man, of about two thouſand pounds 
a year real, beſides an immenſe perſonal 
eſtate ; all which, at his deceaſe, would 
deſcend to his only daughter, Selinda, 
a young lady, who, both by her beau- 
ty and merit, more than deſerved it. 
Eudocius, by education, family, and 


in ereſt, was attached to one party; and 


Severus, by a natural obſtinacy in his 


temper, violently bias'd to the other. 


This occaſioned the families having lit- 
tle intercourſe one with the other, ex- 
cept their ſometimes viſiting at the ſame 
places. e | 

It was at one of theſe accidental 
meetings, that Eudocius firſt ſaw Se- 
linda. This firſt interview created in 
him a ſtrong concern, which ripened by 
degrees, into a violent and laſting paſſi- 
on. Tt would be needieſs for me to giie 
you an unneceſſary detail of the ſeries 
of this amour; it is ſufficient for me, 
that I inform you, that the love of Eu- 


docius was received with reciprocal 


tenderneſs by Selinda, and that Seve- 
rus's conſent was only wanting to make 


them happy. 


A triend, whom Eudocius had made 


his confidant in this affair, was employ- 


ed to ſound the old gentleman's inclina- 
tions upon this head. But no ſooner 
was it mentioned to Severus, than with 
his uſual vehemence of temper, he po- 
ſitively declared, that if his daughter 
wedded Eudocius, he would not only 
immediately turn her out of doors, but 
at his death, would deprive her both of 
his bieffing and eſtate. | 
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Too well the lovers knew the obſtt- 
nate temper of old Severus, to hope, 
either by gentle methods, or length of 
time, to ſoften him into a compliance. 
Selinda, beſides the ritk ſhe run in diſ- 
obeying her father, had too great a re- 
gard for her duty, to think of marrying 
either without or againſt his conſent. 
The following expedient, therefore, was 
reſolved on, as beſt ſuited to the preſent 
juncture of their affairs: Eudocius was 
to go abroad, under the pretence of 
travel; but, indeed, that Severus might 
not ſulpe& he entertained any farther 
. thoughts of his daughter; Selinda, on 
her part, promiſed in the moſt ſolemn 
manner never to think of any other 
for a huſband, notwithſtanding any per- 
ſuaſions, or even threats her father 
might make uſe of to induce her to the 
contrary. They flattered themſelves, 
that this cruel ſeparation could not laſt 
long, ere death, by taking away Seve- 
rus, who was now near fourſcore, and 
miſerably afflicted with the gout, would 
thereby remove the ſole obſtr action to 

their happineſs. 

But alas ! how eaſily do our inclinati- 
ons impoſe upon our judgments, and 
how readily do we credit what we wiſh 
to be true? the lovers imagined that 
Severus was effectually blinded ; but in 
this, alas! they were highly miſtaken. 
Old age is naturally ſuſpicious ; he be- 
gan to have ſome apprehenſions on that 
head ; but without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of it to Selinda (which he rightly 
judged, if it were ſo, would only make 
her the more cautious) by placing pri- 
vate ſpies on her conduct, and by cor- 
rupting a favourite maid of hers, whom 
the had made her confidant, he at laſt 
came to know all. No ſooner was he 


matter of the ſecret, but, bridling the 


natural impatience of his temper, he 
re ſolved to take ſuck meaſures as ſhould 
puniſh her diſobedience, and fruſtrate 


her paſſion for Eudocius; and all this 


too, without letting her know he was 
at all arquainted with the mattec. In 
order to carry on the ſcheme he had 
jorined, he ſuffered the thiee or four 
Krit letters which Eudocius wrote to 


Selinda, to be ſafely delivered her, the 
laſt of which was dated from Paris; 
(and the contents were, that ſome rea. 
{ons inclined him to continue there for 
ſome time.) After this Severus, having 
it 1n his power, conſtantly intercepted 
the:a tor the ſpace of three months ; 
during which time, you may imagine 


the lover ſuffered the moſt intolerable 


anxiety. Severus thought 1t now time 
to put his deſign in execution: he in- 
ſtructed a tellow for that purpoſe: and 
having furniſhed him with a dreſs and 
equipage ſuitable to the appearance of a 
perſon of diſtinction, he brought him 


to his own houſe, as a gentleman from 
London, who made him a viſit. At 


dinner, Severus took occaſion to aſk 
him for news: ** I am, faid the ſtran- 
ger, about a fortnight ago, come from 
Paris, and the day before I ſet out, 
Eudocius (who, I am informed, is your 
neighbour in this part of the country) 
was married to a lady of that city, of 
great quality and an immenſe fortune,” 
Scarce had he pronounced thoſe words, 
ere Selinda fell from her chair upon the 
ground : the was immediately conveyed 
from thence to her chamber, and from 
that minute was ſeized of a fever, Her 


father, who imagined her illneſs might 


be ſoon removed, was overjoyed at the 
ſucceſs of his plot: but this ſatisfa&tion 
was overturned in a very few days, by 
the phyſicians acquainting him that it 
was impoſſible to ſave Selinda's lite, 
Stung with the thoughts of having mur- 
dered his daughter, he ran to her bed- 
ſide, where, on his knees, and with 3 
flood of tears, he diſcovered the whole 
contrivance, producing at the ſame time 
the intercepted letters from Eudocius, 
and conjuring her, if poſſible, to mike 
herſelf eaſy on that head, and to for- 
give him. In the midſt of this unhap- 
py ſcene a letter was delivered him trom 
Eudocius, who, unable longer to bear 
the pain of a ſeparation from Selinda, 
joined with that cruel uneaſineſs ariſing 
from his not being able to hear from 
her, was arrived the day before private 
ly at his own houſe, where receiving 
information of Selinda's being at the 

| point 
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point ot death, he wrote to her father 
in the moſt moving terms, to intreat 
his permiſſion to ſee her. Severus gave 


orders he ſhould be admitted immediate-: 


ly, and notwithſtanding Selinda's ex- 
treme illneſs, he cauſed them that even- 
ing to be married in his preſence, But 
alas! this indulgence came too late; 
for although the next day ſhe appeared 
ſomewhat better, yet the day aiter the 
diſeaſe returned with ſuch violence, that 
towards evening the unhappy bride ex- 
pired in the arms of her beloved Eudo- 
eius. | 


Extream grief and vexation, in a- 


bout a fortnight's time, carried off Se- 
verus, whoſe vaſt eſtate, by his dying 
without a will, deſcended to a perſon 
who was a very diſtant relation. 
Eudocius, to divert, in ſome mea- 
ſure, his exceſſive melancholy, cauſed 
his old family ſeat to be pulled down, 
and in its ſtead erected, after the Italian 
manner, that ſtructure you ſo much ad- 
mire. *Tis here, that, perfectly retired 
trom the world, he paſſes his days in a 
continued folitude, ſcarce ſeeing any 
company, and never ſuffering a woman 
to come within his doors. He confines 


himſelf wholly within the compaſs of his 


own gardens, where he ſpends his time 
moſtly in ſtudy, and the peruſal of the 


antients; and yet, in ſpite of all his 
| wiſdom and philoſophy, gives way to 
an immoderate grief, and fruitleſly be- 
walls the loſs of his Selinda.” 


ELIAS TIS NNN x 


From the Lapy's MAGAZINE. 


| The People of New England beavitched, 


an odd, but true Story, 


1 bars time in the year 16g1, a 


kind of proteſtant inquiſition was 


erected in this country, under the ſanc- 
tion of an old England law, made tor 
the puniſhment of witches, and conle- 
| quently commanded the aid of the ſe- 
cular arm, to enforce the power of ec- 


chaſtic enthuſiaſm and malice, when 
9 * * 
all of a ſudden it was rumoured abroad, 


that the cauntry Was Over-run with 
Vou. III. 


them and their miniſtry. 


185 
witches, and this having once gained 
credit, the preacheis began the bloody 
icene, and perſecuted all ſuch as had 
not paid a due and proper reſpect to 
Pe ſecution 
incrcated periecution, and the people 
having once a fair example before thein, 
happy was he who could ruin his neigh- 


bour; as this madneſs became in the 


event univerlal, the relitzon would 
icarcely be credible, were we not able 
to (tate various facts, that put the veri- 
ty of it quite out of doubt. 

The firſt actor who appeared in this 
whimſical tragedy, was one Mr. Paris, 
a preacher at Salem, who proſecuted an 
Indian maid, named Tituba, and two 
other women, for bewitching his daugh- 


ter and niece, who complained of being 


bitten and pinched by inviible agents. 
The maid under the terror of accuia- 
tion, and being informed, that confel- 
ſion would ſave her life, conteſſed ac— 
cordingly, but it appeared afterwards, 
that her maſter had beat and abuſed 
her to make her confels, and to accuſe 


others; yet did not this any way allay 


the univerſal ſtorm, that had nearly 
ruined the whole ſettlement. It wa 
publiſhed among other things, that cer. 
tain perſons had combined together to 
erect a kingdom ſacred to Satan, in op- 
poſition to that attempted in the great 
rebellion, of which Jeſus Chriſt was to 


be the head, and which was tranſport- 


ed at, or after the reſtoration, into this 
country. At the inſtigat ion of the ſaid 
godly preacher, the next perſon accuſed, 
was a ſober preicher, named George 
Burroughs, who ruled in the diſtrict of 


Falmouth, on the evidence of a Salem 


woman, named Mary Walcot, the torm 
of whole indiétment ran thus: 

& That the ſaid George Burroughs, 
in the 4th of W'illiam and Mary, and 
divers times before and after, certain 


deteſtable acts called witchcratts, and 


ſorceries, had wickedly and feloniouſly 
uied, practiced and exerciſed within 
the town of Salem, in the county of 
Eilex, in and upon Mary Walcot, of 
Salem, fingie woman; by which 1aid 
Wicked acts, tue laid Mary Walcat, on 
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the gth of May aforetaid, and divers 
other days and times was tortured, af- 
flicted, pined, conſumed, waſted, and 
tormented, againſt the king and queen's 
peace, &c.“ | 
To enforcethis, five women evidences 
appeared, whom he had bewitched, and 
eight more confeſſed, that they had 
been with him in his nightly revels, 
rode aboyt with him in the air on 
broomſtaffs, and ſaid, he told them, he 
was to be king of Satan's kingdom, 
when the ſame could be eſtabliſhed. 1 
ſhall paſs over the ridiculous evidence 
given by theſe wretches, and by ſome 
others of more credit who ſeemed ſo- 
| berly diſpoſed. 
nocent miniſter was tried, condemned 
and executed; and becauſe he prayed 
with great fervency at the place of ex- 
ecution, his acculers inſiſted he had the 
aid of the Devil. 
Doctor Mathor, one of the mad ac- 
tors in this ſcenery, has given us a very 
circumſtantial account of the ſeveral 
ways that people were bewitched, too 
| tedious and ridiculous to recite ; and 


when he has gone through all his idle 


ſtories, ſays, in regard to the accuſed, 
that they had nothing material to ſay 
In their defence; who this learned doctor 
was, don't appear, his name was Cotton 
Mather, but whether phyſician, or di- 
vine, is not ſaid ; but upon the evidence 
by him related, twenty>eight people 
were ſentenced to die, of which nine- 
teen were executed, and one named 
Giles Cory prelicd to death ; eight more 
were ſoon after condemned, and par- 
doned, on their turning evidence; ſo 
then the perſecution became: general, 
three or four hundred immediately im- 


pritoned, and the whole country thrown 


into uproar and confuſion, and for fear 
of worſe conſequences accuſing one an- 
other. 
Mr. Paris, in the annals of fame, as 
high as that of Ignatius Loyola, or of 
the wretch who burnt down the temple 
ot Diana, at Epheius. At length, this 
wid proceeding came to ſuch a pals, 
that the better fort of people were obbg_. 
ed to fy their country, and leave the 


In ſhort, the poor in- 


This raiſed the reputation of 


greater part of their effects to be ſeized 
by the ſheriff. 

Mr. Dudley Bradſtreet, one of the 
juſtices of the peace, having granted 
his warrant againſt thirty or forty per. 
fons, and ſeeing cauſe at length to re. 
fuſe granting any more, was with hiz 
wife accuſed of killing nine people by 


witchcraft, and obliged to fly the conn. 
try. His brother was accuſed of he. 


witching a dog, and obliged to take to 
his heels, but the dog immediately pres 
vented telling tales. | 
That no witches might paſs unno. 
ticed, a ſet of gentlemen formed them. 
ſelves into a ſociety of inquiſition, and 
were the mean: of proſecuting and im- 


prifoning abundance of people. 


Salem was now become the common 
rendezvous of witch-hunters, and when 
one wanted another accuſed, a party of 
them were ſent for, as having what they 
called the ſpecial ſpectral fight, theſe al- 
ways ſaw as directed, and being ſent for 
to Andover, to tell who bewitched the 
wife of Mr. Ballard into a malignant 
tever, they accordingly named ſeveral, 
which inſtantly alarmed the town, and 
ſet all the inhabitants on accuſing one 


another. Many parents, huſbands, wives, 


and children, believed and accuſed each 
other, and then the madneſs found an 
impediment by ſober people uniting and 


arming againſt the dreadfulconſequence; 
and the governor being himſelf acculed, 


it was thought high time to ſtem this 
unprecedented fatal foolery, and to 
preſerve the country from being utter- 
ly ruined by a mad parſon, and a com- 
bination of diſtempered old women, 
So that in the ſeſſions held in Januar 
1692-3, the grand jury returned, out of 
fifty ſix, thirty ignoramus; of the re- 
ſidue the petty jury only convicted three, 
and them the governor pardoned, 
The cruelty uſed on theſe occaſions, 
to make the accuſed confels, far excec- 
ed any thing ever practiſed in the Spanih 
inquifition ; what became of that infa 
mous incendiary, who firſt began ti 
bloody ſcene, is not related; but *? 
nd his co-operators were the Rev. Mt. 


Mather, Moody, Bailey, Allen and 


Willo!d, 
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Willold, all preachers of the goſpel at 
Boſton; to whom we find one Mr. 
proctor addreſſes himſelf in a very mov- 


ing manner, but to no purpoſe, as he 


and his fellow priſoners were all execut- 


ed. He ſays, that to make him con- 


ſels be was tied neck and heels fo forci- 
bly, as to make the blood guſh out at 
his noſtrils. 

The accuſing of the governor, Sir 


William Phips, who had before encou- 


raged theſe proſecutions, now put a ſtop 
to them for his own ſake, and the blind 
fury and zeal of the people inſtantly 
ſubſided. Thoſe who had before been 
accuſers, owned their crimes, and open- 
ed this whole ſcene of villainy, wherein 
the powerful appeared the chief actors, 
to the ruin of multitudes in their lives, 
reputation and eſtates. 

And this we are the more confirmed 


in, as the author of this tract obſerves, 


none of theſe diabolical agents were ever 
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taken notice of, or puniſhed, but only | 


ſome of them in a ſigned confeſſion de- 
clare themſelves, not able to withſtand 
the myſterious deluſions of the powers 
of darkneſs, and prince of the air; 
which by the way, appears to have been 
the governor, the“ preachers, and their 


under agents and abettors ; and is given 


briefly here as a counter- part to the hiſ- 
tory of the Spaniſh inquiſition, and ought, 
in my opinion, to be annexed to it, as 
an antidote againſt religious or political 
fury, which has the ſame malignant ef- 
fect in all countries, and amongſt all 
ſets, religions, and parties; and for 
further illuſtration of this affair, and of 


the facts more enlarged upon, the reader 


may have recourſe to The preſent ſtate 
of New England; Doctor Cotton Ma- 


ther's account of the people bewitched 


Mr. Calf of Boſton, his more wonders 
of the inviſible world, and Mr. Neale's 


remarks on theſe perſecutions. 
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Fiaſt India Houſe, Apr. 4, 1764. 
Y the ſhip Royal George, which 
arrived at Spithead.trom Bengal 
on the iſt inſtant, the court of directors 
have received letters from that preſiden- 
cy to the following purport; That the 
diſputes between the Company's ſer- 
vants there and the reigning Nabob 
Coſſim Aly Cawn, had been productive 
of ſuch animoſities and jealouſies on the 
part of the latter, that it was judged 
highly neceſſary to uſe every means to 
allay them; for this purpoſe Meſſrs. 
Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen of the 
council, were deputed to wait upon the 
Nabob, with inſtructions to endeavour 
to adjuſt the differences in an amicable 
manner; they accordingly arrived at 
Mongheer, the place of his reſidence, 
on the 12th of May, and had-many con- 
ferences with him, in which he evident- 
ly ſhewed a great averſeneſs to an ac- 
commodation, upon the terms offered 
to him. About this time a ſupply of 
500 ſtand of arms going to Patna was 


ſtopped by the Nabob's officers, and o- 


ther acts of hoſtility were committed; 
and affairs being come to an extremity, 


a war with Coſlim Aly was unavoida- 


ble. Meſirs. Amyatt and Hay were re- 


called, and meaſures were taken at the 


preſidency to carry it on in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner. — Mr. Amyatt having 
taken leave of the Nabob the 24th of 
June, and received the uſual paſſports, 
he ſet out in boats for Calcutta, accom- 
panied with Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſ- 
ton and Hutchinſon, lieutenants Jones, 
Gordon and Cooper, and doctor Croovke. 


(Mr. Hay and Gulſton remaining with | 


the Nabob as hoſtages.) As the boats 
were paſſing the city of Moorſhedabad, 
they were attacked on the 34 of July, 
by a number of troops aſſembled tor 
that purpoſe on both ſides the river, and 


ſome of the gentlemen were killed in 


the boats, Mr, Amyatt immediately 


landed with a few ſeapoys, whom he 
forbid to fire, and endeavoured to make 
the enemy's troops underitand that he 
was turnithed with the Nabob's pile 
ports, and had no detgu of committing 

B b 2 any 
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any hoſtilities z but the enemy's horſe 
advancing, ſome of the ſeapoys fired, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Amyatt's orders, 
and a general contuſion enſuing, that 
gentleman, and mouit of the ſinall party 
who were with him, were cut to pieces. 

By the ſaid letters it further appears, 


that Mr. Ellis and his council at Patna, 


having, with the approbation of capt. 
Carſtairs, agreed to attack that city 


early in the morning of the 25th of 
June, it was accordingly executed and 


carried. That they were in entire pol- 
ſeſſion of the Gity for four hours, the 


Mooriſh governor and moſt of his peo- 


pie having fled as far as Tutwa. That 


he there came to 2 reſolution to return 


and attempt to regain the city, and 
having got in at the water ſide gate of 
-cded in _dilpoſſeſſing 
var troops, owing to the ſeapoys and 
E,nropeans being moſtly diſperſed in 
plundering. "Phat unon their retiring 
into the factory, on account of this dif- 
ſpiritednets of the men, and a great de- 
ſertion among the feapoys, it was found 
impracticable to make any ſtand there, 


and) a reſolution was therefore taken to 


proceed to Suja Dowla's conntry ; that 
they accordingly croſſed the river the 


26th in the evening, and met with no 


obitruction until they paſted Churpa. 
That then they were attacked on the 
30th by the Phouſdar, with about 2000 
men, whom they eaſily routed ; but he 


being that evening joined trom Bugde- 


pore with four or five hundred ſeapoys, 
and five or tix field pieces, he attacked 
the party on the next evening, the it 
of july, and entirely routed them, the 
Earopeans having quitted their ranks at 


the firſt onſet. That in the whole there 


were about 50 Europeans killed, and 
about eight or nine oikcers, among the 
laſt capt. Carſtairs, who was Killed by 
a cannon ball in the morning of the iſt. 
That on the 2d Mr. Ellis, with the of- 
ficers and private men, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and by the laſt advices were all 
at Mongheer, excepting capt. Wilton, 
enſigns Mackay and Armitrong, Mr, 
Anderſon, ſurgeon, and Mr, Peter 
Campbell, who then remaiued priſoners 
at Patna. 


"party, was mortally wounded, and died 


This misfortune appears to have been 
owing to an unfortunate inattention in 
not reſtraining the troops from plunder, 
atter they had poſletied themſelves o: 
the city. 

Upon theſe and other acts of hoſtili. 
ty, againſt ſeveral of the Company's 
ſettlements, committed by Coſſim Aly, 
it was determined to declare war againk 


him, and to reſtore the former Nabob, 


Meer Jaffier, to the Subahſhip, upon 
hrs entering into a new treaty with the 
Company; war was accordingly declared, 
and an advantageous treaty was conclud- 
ed ; the moſt material articles whereof 


are, a confirmation of his former treaty, 


and allo of the yrovinces of Burdivan, 
Midnapore and Cittagong, granted by 
the late Nabob Coſſim Aly. —Engaging 
to give thirty lacks of rupees to defray 
the expences and loſs accruing to the 
Company from the war, and engaging 
alſo to reimburſe the amount of private 
perions loſſes. 

Meer Jaffier ſet out a 5 days after 
to join the army under major Adams, 
which was then on its march towards 
Moorſhedabad. The firſt action which 
happened was on the 19th of July, op- 
polite to Catwa, on the Collimbuzat 
fide of the river, the major having crol. 
{ed the river the night before, in the 
morning came up with a large body of 
the enemy's troops, who were ſtrongly 
poſted to oppole his progreſs to the city; 
and having attacked them, they were 
routed after a ſmail reſiſtance, and with 
an inconſiderable Joſs on our fide. A 
detached party under the command of 
captain Long, at the ſame time, pol. 


ſeiled themſelves of the fort of Cutua 


on the other ſide of the river, and all 
the artillery they had there, as well as 
what they had brought into the field fel 
into our hands. In this action Ma- 
homed Tuckey-Cawn, who it is faid 
commanded the attack on Mr. Amyatt': 


a tew days atter. 

'The good effects of this ſucceſs wer? 
diſplay'd in the eaſy conquelts that fol. 
lowed of the city of Moor ſhedabad, 
which the army eutered with a triſling 
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oppoſition the 24th at night. Here the 
major eſtabliſhed and proclaimed the 
Nabob Meer Jafher in due form, and 
haited ſome days to refreſh the army. 
On the 28th of July, the Major 
continued bis march towards Mongheer, 
and on the 2d of Auguſt having arrived 
near a place called Scoty, at the head 
of the Coſſimbuzar river, a very obſt i- 
nate engagement enſued, with a nume- 
rous army of the enemy's beſt troops 
and artillery, who there occupied a very 
ſtrong and advantageous poſt. The 
ſtand they made was reſolute and un- 
common for troops or this country, hav- 
ing cloſely engaged our troops for no 
Jes than four hours; ; however, by the 
intrepidity and good conduct of major 
Adams, and the remarkable bravery of 


the officers and men, the enemy ſuſtain- 


ed a total deſeat. The loſs on our ſide 
was not ſo conſiderable as might have 
been expected from ſo ſevere an action, 
conſiſting only of ſix officers and forty 
Europeans, and 292 ſeapoys and black 
horſe killed and wounded; on the ſide 
of the enemy a great number of men 
were killed and wounded, 23 pieces of 
cannon, and about 1 5 boats laden with 


military and other ſtores taken. Amongſt 
| theſe laſt were found all the artillery, 


and moſt of the ſtores of the Patna de- 
tachment, and within ſome days after 
the action, between ſixty and ſeventy 
of the men, who were taken priſoners 
at Patna, and had been engaged by tou! 
means and fair, to ſerve the enemy's 
guns, returned to their colours. 
Immediately after this battle the ma- 
jor advanced with the army near to 
Rajamaul, -about three or tour miles 
from which place, the enemy had thiown 
up a ſtrong entrenchment from the hills 
to tne river, and for the forcing of 
which it was judged moſt proper, 5 
enluring the ſafety of the troops, t 
carry on regular approaches. Nr 
thing having been accordingly prepar® 
ed, the works were begun upon the 29th 
of Auguſt, and continued till the 5th 
of September, when the major reſolved 
upon an aſſault, which was executed 
With very little loſs, and their whole 
vorks in our poſſeſſion that morning. 
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This ſucceſs, we have great reaſon 
to believe, will be deciſive of the fate 
of the war, as the enemy ſeemed to re- 
poſe their chief confidence in the ſtrength 
of theſe works; and now, by the loſs 
of them, are deprived of all ſupplies 
of proviſion from the province of Ben- 
gal, which is entirely ſecured to us. 


Major Adams, in his letters, where 


he gives an account of his ſeveral en- 
gagements with the enemy, has given 
juſt praiſes to major Carnac, major 
Knox, and other officers, who have 
diltinguiſhed themſelves, as well as to 
the officers and troops in general, for 
their gallant behaviour. To major Car- 
nac he aſcribes particular merit, for the 
vigorous attack which he led againſt the 


main body of the enemy, in the gene- 
ral action of the 2d of Auguſt; and 


which made the firit impreſſion, contri- 
buting thereby, in great meaſure, to 
the victory we obtained, The tame 


juitice is due to major Adams, which 


he has done to the officers and troops 
under his command. And the higheſt 


praiſe is due to him from the company, 
for his good conduct in this campaign, 


which has been attended with extragr- 
dinary difficulties and fatigues, on ac- 
count of the rainy teaton, and the bad- 
neſs of the roads; and in which, by his 
ability in forming the plans of attack 
in ſuch manner, to take every advan- 
tage the ſituation of the enemy admits 
ted; he has inſured the ſucceis of his 
operations with the ſmalleſt loſs of men 
poſſible; and to which m.& valuable 
qualification he adds, a coolneſs and 
intrepidity unſhaken in the midſt of 
action. 

Governor Vanſittart, after the aa 
of the foregoing advices, writes, that as 
tlie friends of the gentlemen, priloners 
with the late Nabob Coffim Aly, would 


be anxious to have a certain account of 


them, he tranſmitted the copy of a letter 
to major Adams, from Meſſ. Ellis and 
Hay, dated at Patna the 4th of Octo- 
ber laſt, mentioning, that the number 
of priſoners was 49, who were taking 
meaſures tor the purchaſe of their deli- 
verance: on the 4401'S nearer approach 

| ro- 
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towards Patna, that officer was alſo en- 
deavouring to effect ſo deſirable an e- 
vent. The Governor adds, as Meſſ. 
Ellis and Hay take notice of the death 
of capt. Turner only, it was preſumed 
that all the reſt were well. — Governor 
Vanſittart afterwards adviſes the reduc- 
tion of Mongheer, on the 11th of Oc- 
tober by the major, without the loſs of 
one man before the town. 


Governor Vanſittart farther acquaints 


the court of Directors, in a letter dated 
the 8th of October, 1763, That if 
the war ſhou]d not be brought to a ſuc- 
ceſsful end, he will ſtay in Bengal till 
the following yearatallriſques, although 
it is the opinion of the phyſicians he is 
very incapable of going through another 
Hot ſeaſon; but if the troubles ſhould 
be ſo far quieted, that he can leave the 
Company's poſſeſſions in ſafety, he hopes 
to be in London about September next. 


The court of Directors having a due 


ſenſe of the gallant behaviour and great 
ſervices of major Carnac, as noticed in 
the before-mentioned advices, have u- 
nanimoufly agreed to reſtore him to the 
command ot the Company' s forces in 
Bengal. 
ROBERT JAMES, Secretary. 
Friday, April 6. It is ſaid that the 
hon. capt. John Byron, brother to Lord 
Byron, is to have the chief command of 
his majeſty's ſhips deſtined for the Eaſt- 
Indies, | | 
Yeſterday the right hon, the earl of 
Sandwich ſet out for Cambridge, on 
account of ſome proceedings at the late 
election of High Steward for that place. 
At a meeting of the High Sheriff 
and Grand Jury for the county of Vork, 


at the aſſizes held for the ſaid county, 


upon the 16th of March, it was reſolv- 
ed, That their thanks be given to Sir 
_ George Savile, Bart. and Edwin Laſ- 
celles, Eſq; the repreſentatives in parlia- 


ment for that county, for their conduct. 


in the queſtion lately debated in the 
Houſe of Commons, viz. Whether a 
general warrant for apprehending and 
leizing the authors, printers, and pub- 
liſners, of a ſeditious libel, together 

with their papers, is watt antable by law 


or not ;” and to expreſs their concern 
that a queſtion, ſo intereſting to them. 
ſelves, and every other ſubject of this 
kingdom, and alſo to poſterity, ſhould 
remain undetermined ; and to aſſure 
them of their wiſhes for, and defire of 
their concurrence in bringing to effect 
the determination of ſo great a point, 
and that it may ſpeedily receive that 
ſanction which the reſolution ot the 
Houſe of Commons muſt always give, 
particularly in matters where the liberty 
of their conſtituents is ſo Rey con. 
cerned. 

[Signed by the Sheriff, acl 17 out 
of 21 of the Grand Jury.] 

Mr. Wilkes has taken an elegant ho. 
tel in Paris, and ſettled his houſhold in 
a very grand manner, and from ſome 
letters lately received from that gentle- 
man, his reported intention of ſoon 
returning to England is entirely con- 
tradicted. 

On Wedneſday evening the thants 
of the Society in the Strand were given 
to the right hon. the Lord Southwell, 
for communicating a piece of handker- 
chief, made by ſome of our American 
Indians, of a weed called Silk Grals; 
a manufacture, the ingenuity of which 
was very much admired by all the men- 
bers, then ene of that patriote 
Society. 

Yelterday bat g the xnniverfary meet. 
ing of the Governors of that moſt lau- 
dable inſtitution the Magdalen charity, 
an excellent ſermon, adapted to the 

occaſion, was preached by the right te), 
the lord Biſhop of Clonfert, at 8. 
Ann's, Soho; after whick a ſplendid 
entertainment was provided for the com. 
pany at Drapers Hall, where the co, 
lection, at the ee e of the even- 
ing, amounted to 12001. 198. 11d. ni 
double the ſum ever before collected 

A ſpeedy renewal of the old pen 
laws, ſo far as relates to engroſling a0 
foreſtalling the public 1 with 
ficient protection and encouragemente 
informere, which for ſome time pak 
have been under conſideration, we hei 
will take place by authority, in 3! 
day s. g 


vo oo 


Tt is ſaid, circular letters have been 
ſent to moſt of the noted graziers in 
England, requiring their immediate at- 
tendance on a certain auguſt aſſembly. 

We are informed, that an effectual 


method is under conſideration for re- 


ducing the exorbitant price of all kinds 
of proviſions. 5 3 

We hear, that even if any alteration 
ſhould be made in the marriage- act of 
the 26th of the late king, the validity 
of marriages ſolemnized in Scotland be- 
tween'perſons uſually reſiding in England 
will ſtill be tried in the ſame manner as 


if that act had never exiſted. But that 


thoſe who ſhall hereafter chooſe to go 
to Scotland, will be obliged on their 
return, in order to eſtabliſh the validity 
of their marriage, to produce a proper 
certificate thereof upon oath, in order 
to its being entered in the pariſh-regiſter, 


for which a fixed fee will be exacted. 


It is alſo ſaid, that the preſent nonage 
will be allowed to be no legal objection 
to marriage in England, provided the 
parties have attained a certain age. 
To ſuch a pitch of extravagance and 
luxury is the preſent age arrived, that, 
we are aſſured, a few days ſince a per- 
ſon of diſtinction bought a large quan- 
tity of ſtrawberries of a fruiterer, in St. 
James's- ſtreet, at the moderate price of 
one ſhilling and ſixpence a ſtrawberry. 
The new treaty of commerce between 
this court and Ruſſia is far advanced, 
and will be, it's ſaid, very ad vantage- 


| ous to the two nations - tho the Engliſh 
colonies of America are now in a con- 
dition to furniſh us with many articles 
which we have a long time imported 
from the northern countries. | 


The diſpatches received at Rome 


from the Pope's nuncio at Francfort, 
have occaſioned the holding of an ex- 
| traordinary congregation upon the at- 
| fairs of the diet of Francfort, on which 
| account Cardinal Serbelloni was ſent for 
| from Albano; and the next day a 
| Courier was diſpatched to M. Oddi at 
| Francfort, charged with inſtructions from 
| the ſaid congregation. | 


Letters from Rome of the za paſt, 


| aert, that the difference between that 
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ſee and the court of France, about the 
jeſuits, grew daily more perplexed ; the 


pope being very much diſpleaſed, made 


the French miniſter ſtay two hours in 
his anti- chamber when he deſired an au- 


' dience, and at laſt went away without 
eftecting it, and returned home to his 


Hotel, ordered his coachman to drive 
him into the territories of Venice, where 
he is to ſtay for an anſwer to a letter he 
had diſpatched to his court, whether he 
ſhall return to Rome or France, 

We are intormed, that the ſcheme 
{aid to be lately formed at the court of 
France, for giving up New Orleans, and 
their poſſethons on the eaſtern Miſſiſip- 


pi to the Spaniards, will be vigorouſly _ 


oppoſed, in caſe ſuch a deſign ſhould 
actually be attempted in good earneſt. 
During the time of the greateſt im- 
merſion of the ſun's ecilpſe on Sunday, 
April 1. the ſtate of the air was ſo con- 
ſiderably changed, that the mercury in 


Faronheit's thermometer, provided by 


a gentleman for that purpoſe, was ob- 
ſerved to fall nine degrees, continuing 
in that ſtate from half an hour paſt ten 
to a quarter paſt eleven, when it gra- 


dually afcended to its priſtine ſtation. 


It is ſaid a very valuable pearl fiſhery 
has been diſcovered in Florida, by means 
of tome Overhill Indians who came 
down to trade with the Engliſh at St. 
Auguſtine.— — The Spaniards were, it 
{eems, acquainted with it long ago, but 
from the natural antipathy ſubſiſling be- 
tween them and the natives, were never 
able to derive ſo much advantage rom 
this fiſhery, as might otherwiſe have 
been expected, _ | 
Extract of a Letter from Halifax. 

«© Information having been given to 


our cruizers on the Newfoundland ſta- 


tion, that ſeveral Dutch veſſels were then 


upon the coaſt, inthe diſguiſe of French 
fiſhermen, the commodare diſpatched a 
frigate to ſeize the interlopers ; two of 


whom have been brought into St. John's 


harbour: the captain is French, but the 


ſhip and all the hands are Dutch. We 
have not yet heard, whether they have 
been condemned as lawtul prizes.” 


The 
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_ The Byrd, Miller, from Virginia 
for Liverpool, was well the 25th of 
March laſt in the ſound of Ifla, to which 
place ſhe had 38 days paſſage. 

The Mary Na from Jamaica to 

Liverpool, is put into Ramſay bay in 
the iſle of Man, there to wait for the 
wind's coming fair. 

They write from Cork, that an em- 
bargo has been laid upon ſeveral veſſels, 
which were loaded with proviſions and 
ready to ſail, till ſecurity be given, that 
no part of their cargoes ſhould be land- 
. ed in any of the dominions of France. 

Orders are given for making a new 
horſe ride in the gardens behind the 
queen's palace, for their majeſties to 
ride therein in caſe of rainy weather, 
and ſeveral hands are already employed 
for that purpoſe. 

A ſcheme is on foot, for incloſing 

Queen- ſquare, Ormond-ſtreet, with 
handſome iron rails, and placing an e- 


queſtrian ſtatue of his majeſty in the 


centre of it. 

William Corbett for the murder of 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight, at Rotherhithe, 
was executed on Kennington Common, 
and hung in chains at Galley Wall, 
near to the place where he committed 
the bloody deed. 

On Tueſday laſt the Lifeguardman 
Who pretended to foretel the diſſolution 
of the world, laſt February was a 
twelve-month, was brought to the bar 
at Kingſton, to be tried for the ſaid 

blaſphemous expreſſions; but on exa- 
mination it appeared that he was diſor- 
dered in his ſenſes, on which he was or- 
dered to be taken care of by his friends, 

Yeſterday morning was married at 
the New Church in the Strand, Mr. 
John Cripps, Woolſtapler at Cirenceſter, 
to Mrs. Ward, ſiſter to Mr, Clutter- 
buck, Woollen-draper in the Strand. 

The Sieur de Tunderfield, native of 
Livonia, major general of the troops of 


the duke of Brunſwick, chief of the 


corps of artillery, knight of the royal 
Swediſh order of the ſword, &c. died 
at Brunſwick the 16th uit. greatly la- 
mented, 


ey * 
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Tueſday died at Iſleworth, James 
Furnell, Eſq; of Berkſhire. 
They write from Bruſſels, of the 26th 
uit, that by an ordinance lately publiſh. 
ed there, a duty of ten per cent, ad 


Valorem, was laid on all forts of cabi. 
net ware imported into the Auſtrian 


netherlands. 
On Tueſday laſt began the ſale at the 


FE aft India Houſe for teas, which in ge 
neral ſold dear, notwithſtanding there 


is ſaid to be almoſt as large a quantity 
on ſale as ever has been uſed to diſpoſe 
of at one time. 

Within tne compaſs of a fortnight 
paſt, one ſaleſman of Smithfield market 
ſold no Jeſs than 211 bullocks and cows, 
for which he was allowed by the fore. 
ſtalling and combining gentry 7s a head, 

The Rev. Mr. James Smith, Clerk, 
B. A. was on Friday laſt preſented to 
the vicarage of Evelyn in the county of 
Southampton and dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
vacant by the reſignation of the late vicar, 

Wedneſday a baker was carried he- 
fore the lord. mayor, and fined 205, for 
two quartern loaves which were ſhort ot 
weight four ounces, The ſame man 
paid the penalty of 15s. laſt Monday, 
before the ſame magiſtrate, for two 
quartern loaves, which were ſhort of 
weight. His lordſhip is determined to 


puniſh all ſuch bakers as ſhall be found 


offending in the like manner, that tle 
poor may not be oppreſſed by ſuch iui- 
quitous practices. | 

This day ſe ennight Margaret Haynes, 
late of Leu es in Suſſex, who was con- 
victed at Eaſt Grinſted aſſize, of the 
murder of her male baſtard child, was 
executed at Horſham, at five o'clock in 
the evening, She confeſſed the fact, 
and died penitent. 

Neaocaſtle, April 1. Three days 320 

came back trom Edinburgh, where they 
had been to be married, James O*Con- 
nelly, Eſq; of the kingdom of Ireland, 
a gentleman of a large fortune, and 
Miſs Nelly Hillman of London, will 
upwards of 50,0001. fortune; a lady in 
every reſpect qualified to make tl? 
married itate happy. 
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From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


The two following little pieces were 
written by the celebrated Dean Swift; 
and, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
are not printed in any edition of his 
works; I thought therefore they 
might be an acceptable preſent to 
you. Yours, &c. - J. B. 


| A Satirical Elegy on the Death of a late 

1 famous General. | 

XXuIS Grace! Impoſſible ! 
0 * 8 What dead! 

l We H Of old age too, and in his 

Jen bed! 8 

| AX And could that mighty 

warrior fall, | | 

And ſo inglorious after all! 


The laſt loud trump muſt wake him now; 
| And truſt me as the noiſe grows ſtronger, 


* He'll wiſh to ſleep a little longer. 

10 But could he be indeed ſo old 

1 As by the news- papers we're told; 

. Threeſcore, I think, is pretty high, 

'+ Twas time in conſcience he ſhould die: 
his world he cumber'd long enough, 

ze le burnt his candle to a ſnuff, 

= ; And that's the reaſon ſome folks think, 

Ws He lett behind /o great & ſtink. 

and, bebold his funeral appears, 

b Nor widows ſighs, nor orphans tears, 

am Wont at ſuch times each heart to pierce, 


ly in 


the 


Attend the progreſs of his her le. 


Doctor Sherridan. 
Vol, III. 


Well, ſince he's gone, no matter how, 


+ The Dean's friends. 


But what of that, his friends may ſay, 


He had thoſe honours in his day; 
True to his profit and his pride, 
He made them weep before he dy'd. 
Come hither, all ye empty things, 
Ye bubbles rais'd by breath of kings, 
Who float upon the tide of ſtate, 
Come hither, and behold your fate: 
Let pride be taught by this rebuke, 
How very mean a thing's a D--ke 5 
From all his ill got honours flung, | 
Turn'd to that dirt, from whence he 


ſprung. | 
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From the St. James's Macazinu, 


A Portrait from the Life, 
( OM E fit by my fide, while this 
picture I draw, | 
In chatt'ring a magpye, in pride a 
jackdaw; | , 
A temper the devil himſelf could not 
_ bridle, 35 
Impertinent mixture of buſy and idle. 
As rude as a bear, no mule half ſo 
crabbed, | Hs 
She ſwills hke a ſow, and ſhe breeds 
like a rabbit. ; | 
An huſwife in bed, at table a ſlattern, - 
For all an example, for no one a pattern. 
Now tell me friend Th „ Ford, 
Gratten F and merry Dan 1. 
Has this any likeneſs to good Madam 
Sherridan ? | | 


+ Mr. Dan Jackſon, 


Cc From 
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From the St. Jamts's MAGAZINE. 


AbRratt of Ve. Shenftone's L. 
mY R. Shenſtone was the eldeſt 
ſon of a plain uneducated 


country gentlemen in Sliropſhire, who. 


farmed his own eſtate. The father, 
ſenſible of his ſon's extraordinary capa- 
city, reſolved to give him a learned 
education, and ſent him a commoner 
ro Pembroke College, in Oxford, de- 
ſigning him for the church: but tho' 
he had the moſt aweful notions of the 
wiſdom, power, and good neſs of God, 
he never could be perſuaded to enter in- 
to orders. In his private opinion, he 
adhered to no particular ſect, and hated 
all religious diſputes. But whatever 
were his own ſentiments, 
fhewed great tenderneſs to thoſe who 
differed from him. Tenderneſs, in 
_every ſenſe of the word, was his pecu- 
Jar characteriſtic ; his triends, his do- 
meſtics, his poor neighbours, all daily 
experienced his benevolent turn of mind, 
Indeed, this virtue in him was often 
carried to ſuch exceſs, that it ſometimes 
bordered upon weakneſs : yet if he was 
convinced that any of thoſe ranked a- 


mongſt the number of his friends, had 


treated him ungenerouſly, he was not 
eaſily reconciled. He uſed a maxim, 
however, on ſuch occaſions, which 1s 
worthy ot being obſerved and imitated ; 
<< I never (ſaid he) will be a revengeful 
enemy; but 1 cannot, it is not in my 
nature, to be half a friend.” He was 
in his temper quite uniaſ{picious; but if 
ſulpicion was once awaked in him, it 
was not laid allecp again without dith- 
culty. 

© He was no œconomiſt; the gene. 
roſity of his temper prev cine him from 
paying a proper regard to the ule of 
money: he excceded therefore the 
bounds of his paternal fortune, which 
be fore he died was conſiderably encum- 
bered. But when one recollects the 
pertect paradiſe he had raiſed around 
ulm, the boſpitality with, which he liv- 


_ eſtate for that purpoſe. 


nion of many among the fair ſex, wa; 


to the tendereſt impreſſions. 


he always 


loftieſt heart, and ſoftened the moſt ob- 


ed plain till you converſed with hin, 


| diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity with elegant, 


ed, his great indulgence to his ſervants, 
his charities to the indigent, and 2 
done with an eſtate not more than three 
hundred pounds a year, one ſhould x. 
ther be led to wonder that he left any 
thing behind him, than to blame hj; 
want of ceconomy. He left, howertr, 
more than ſufficient to pay all his deht;. 

and by his will appropriated his whole 


It was, perhaps, from ſome conſide. 
rations on the narrownels of his fortune, 
that he forbore to marry; for he wa 
no enemy to wedlock, had a high op.. 


fond of their ſociety, and no ſtrange 
One, 
which he received in his youth, wa 
with difficulty ſurmounted. The lady 
was the ſubject of that ſweet paſtor:| 
in four parts, which has been fo uni. 
verſally adnured ; and which, one wou 
have thought, muſt have ſubdued the 


durate. 

n perſon, : as to height, was 3. 
bove the middle ſtature, but largely and 
rather inelegantly formed: his face ſeem. 


and then it grew very pleaſing. In lis 
dreſs he was negligent, even to a fault; 
though, when young, at the univeriity, 
he was accounted a beau. He wore 
own hair, which was quite grey vety 
early, in a particular manner; no! from 
any affectation of ſingularity, but fron 
a maxim he had laid down, that with. 
out too laviſh a regard to faſhion, ever) 
one ſhould dreſs in a manner molt d 
table to his own perſon and figure. 11 
ſhort, his faults were only little blemilt- 
es, thrown in by nature, as it were 0 
purpoſe to prevent him from riſing 0 
much above that level of impertecii 
allotted to humanity. 

& His character as a writer will 


and genius with correctneſs? ' He Hala 
ſublimity equal to the higheſt attempts! 
yet, from the indolence of his teme, 
he chote rather to amule himfelf in cd, 
ing flowers at the foot of the mod“ 


- 


than to take the trouble of climbing!“ his 
| mai 


and 


em» 
um, 
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vit; 
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difficulty was to pleaſe himſelf, 
| member a paſſage in one of has letters, 
| where, ſpeaking of his love ſongs, he 


| {elf the public mutt judge. 
| owever, except what he had already 
| publiſhed, has been admitted without 


| lar concurrence. 


more arduous ſteps of Parnaſſus, But 
whenever he was diſpoſed to riſe, his 
ſteps, tho' natural, were noble, and al- 
ways well ſupported. In the tenderneſs 
of elegiac poetry he hath not been ex- 
celled ; in the ſimplicity of paſtoral, one 
may venture to ſay, he had very few 
equals, Of great ſenſibility himſelf, 
he never failed to engage the hearts of 
his readers; and amidſt the niceſt at- 
tention to the harmony of his numbers, 
he always took care to expreſs with pro- 


| priety the ſentiments of an elegant 


mind. In all his writings, his greateſt 
I re- 


ſays, — © Some were written on occaſi- 


| ons a good deal imaginary, others not 


ſo; and the reaſon there are ſo many, 


| is, that T wanted to write one good ſong, 
and could never pleaſe myſelf,” It was 
| this diffidence which occaſioned him to 
| throw aſide many of his pieces, before 
he had beſtcwed on them his laſt touch- 


es, I have ſuppreſſed ſeveral on this 


account; and if among thoſe which I 
| have ſelected, there ſhould be diſcover- 
ed ſome little want of his finiſhing po- 
liſh, I hope it will be attributed to this 


cauſe, and of courſe be excuſed ; yet I 


| flatter myſelf there will always appear 
| ſomething well worthy of having been 
| preſerved, And though I was afraid 
| of inſerting what might injure the cha- 
| racter of my friend, yet, as the ſketch - 
es of a great maſter are always valua- 


ble, T was unwilling the public ſhould 


| loſe any thing material of ſo accom- 


pliſhed a writer. In this dilemma it 


will eaſily be conceived, that the taſk l 
bad to perform would become ſomewhat 


dificult., How I have acquitted my- 


Nothing, 


the advice of his moſt judicious friends, 
nothing altered, without their particu— 
It is impoſſible to 
p.eaie every one; but 'tis hoped that no 
reader will be ſo unreaſonable, as to i- 
magine that the author wrote ſolely for 
AS amuſement: his talents were vari- 
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ous, and though it may perhaps be al- 
lowed, that his excellence chiefly ap— 
peared in ſubjects of tenderneſs and ſim- 
plicity, yet he frequently condeſcendecd 
to trifie with thoſe of humour and dro!- 
lery : theſe, indeed, he himfelf in ſome 
meaſure degraded by the title which be 
gave them of Zevezzes but had they 
been entirely rejected, the public would 
have been deprived of ſome jeux d 
prit, excellent in their kind, and Mr. 
Shenſtone's character as a writer would 
have been but tmapertectly exhibited. _ 

But the talents of Mr. Shenſtone 
were not confined merely to poetry; his 
character, as a man of clear judgment, 
and deep penetration, will beſt appear 
from his proſe works. It is there we 


muſt ſearcli tor the acuteneſs of his un- 


derſtanding, and his profound know- 
ledge of the human heart. It is to be 
lamented, indeed, that ſome things here 
are unfiniſhed, and can be regarded on- 
ly as fragments: many are left as ſingle 
thoughts, but chicu, like the ſparks of 
diamonds, thew the richnels of the mine 
to which they belong : or like the toot 
of a Hercules, diſcover the uncommon 
ſtrength, and extraordinary dimenſions 
of that hero, I have no apprehenſion 
of incurring blame from any one, for 
preſerving thete valuable remains: they 
will diſcover to every reader, the au- 


thor's ſentiments on ſeveral important 


ſubjects. And there can be very few, 
to whom they will not impart many 
thoughts, which they would never per- 
haps have been able to draw from the 
tource of their own reflections, 


Specimen of his Angle Thoughts. 


« Fine writing is generally the effect 
of ſyontaneous thoughts and a laboured 
ſtile. | 8 

© Long ſentences in a ſhort compo- 
ſition, are like large rooms in a little 
houte. 

« Superficial writers, like the mole, 
often tancy themſelves deep, when they 
are exceeding near the ſurface. 

% The chief aclvantage that ancient 
writers have over modern ones, ſcems 
owing io funolicity ; every noble trutn 
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factory. 


of moſt temporal advantage 


and ſentiment was expreſſed by the form- 
er in the natural manner: in word and 
phraſe, ſimple, perſpieuous, and inca- 
pable of improvement. What then 


remained for later writers but affectati- 


on, witticiſm, and conceit ? 

„ One can, now and then, reach an 
author's head when he ſtoops, and, in- 
duced by this circumſtance, aſpire to 


meaſure height with him. 
« The national opinion of a hook or 


treatiſe is not always right—e/? abi pec- 


_ cat—Milton's Paradiſe Loft is one in- 


ſtance, I mean the cold reception it 


met with at firſt. 


Perhaps an acquaintance with men 
of genius is rather reputable, than ſatis- 
It is as accountable, as it is 
certain, that fancy heightens ſenſibility; 


ſenſibility ſtrengthens paſſion; and pal- 


ſion makes people humouriſts. 


«© Yet a perſon of genius is often ex- 


pected to ſhew more diſcretion than a- 


nother man; and this on account of that 


very vivacity which is his greateſt im- 


pediment. This happens for want of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt the fanciful ta- 


lents, and the dry mathematical opera- 
tions of the judgment, each of which 


indiſcriminately give the denomination 


of a man of genius. 
„ Poets ſeem to have ſome, in lieu 
They 


are too little formed tor ws EY to be 


| reſpected : too often feared or envied, to 


be beloved. 


« One would rather be a ſtump of 


Jaurel than the ſtump of a church-yard 
yew-tree. 
„ There is a certain Miss of 


poetry, which ſeems expedient 1 in a ſong. 


« To ſay a perſon writes a good ſtyle, 
3s originally as pedantic an expreſſion, 
as to ſay he plays a good fiddle. 

© The writer who gives us the beſt 
idea of what may be called the genteel 


in ſtyle and manner of writing, is, in 
my opinion, my lord Shafteſbury, Then 


Mr. Addiſon and Dr. Swift. 

« A plain narrative of any remark- 
able fact, emphatically related, has a 
more ſtriking effect without the author” $ 
comment, 
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« I think nothing truly poetic, at 


leaſt no poetry worth compoſing, that 
does not ſtrongly affect one's paſſions . 
and this is but ſlenderly effected by fa. 
bles, allegories, and lies, 

% A preface very frequently contains 
ſuch a piece of criticiſm, as tends to 


countenance and eſtabliſn the peculiari. 


ties of the piece. 
6 hate a ſtyle, as I do a garden, 


that is wholly flat and regular, that ſlide; 


along like an eel, and never riſes to what 
one can call an inequality, 

„ Pope, I think, never once men. 
tions Prior ; though Prior ſpeaks ſo 
handſomely of Pope in his Alma. One 
might imagine that the latter, indebted 


as he was to the former for ſuch num 


berleſs beauties, ſhould have readily re. 
paid this poetical obligation. This can 
only be imputed to pride or party: cun- 
ning. In other words, to ſome modi. 
fication of ſelfiſhneſs. 

Virgil never mentions Horace, tho 
indebted to him for two very well- na- 
tured compliments. 

« Pope ſeems to me the moſt correct 


writer ſince Virgil; the greateſt genius 


only ſince Dryden. 
&© No one was ever more mats 


than Mr. Pope, in a judicious choice of 


his poetical ſubjects, 
«© Pope's talent lay remarkably i in 


what one may naturally enough term 


the condenſation of thoughts. I think 
no other Engliſh poet ever brought ſo 
much ſenſe into the ſame number of 
lines with equal ſmoothneſs, eaſe and 
poetical beauty. Let him who doubts 


of this, peruſe his ay os Man with 


attention. Perhaps this was a talent 
from which he could not eafily have 
ſwerved : Perhaps he could not have 
ſufficiently rarefied his thoughts to pro- 
duce that flimzineſs which is required 
in a ballad or love ſong. His monſter 
of Raguſa, and his tranſlations from 
Chaucer, have ſome little tendency to 
invalidate this obſervation, 

*« I durſt not have cenſured Mr, 
Pope's writings in his life-time, you ay. 
True, A writer ſurrounded with all 

3 his 
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his fame, engaging with another that is 
hardly known, is a man in armour at. 
tacking another in his night - gown and 
ſlippers. | 

« Pope has made the utmoſt advan- 
tage of alliteration, regulating it by the 
pauſe with the utmoſt ſucceſs. 

Die and endow a college or a cat,” 
xc. &c. It is an eaſy kind of beauty. 
Dryden ſeems to have borrowed it from 

Spenſer. 


« Pope has publiſhed fewer foibles 


than any other poet that is equally vo- 
luminous. 

« It is no doubt extremely poſſible to 
form an Engliſh proſody; but to a good 
ear it were almoſt ſaperfiuous, and to 
a bad one uſeleſs ; 
lieve, never joined with a poetic genius, 
It may be joined with wit; it may be 
connected with ſound judgment: But 
is ſurely never united with taſte, which 
is the life and ſoul of poetry. 

«© Rhymes, in elegant poetry, ſhould 
conſiſt of ſyllables that are long 1 in pro- 
nunciation ſuch as are, ear, ire, ore, 
vour; in which a nice ear will find more 
agrecableneſs than in theſe, gnat, net, 
knit, knot, nut. 

« As to the frequent uſe of allitera- 
tion, it has probably had its day. 

A good writer cannot with the ut- 
moſt ſtudy produce ſome thoughts which 
will low from a bad one with eaſe and 
precipitation The reverſe is alſo true. 
A bad writer, &c. : | 

© Great wits have ſhort memories, is 
a proverb; and as ſuch has undoubted- 


| ly ſome foundation in nature. The caſe 


ſeems to be, that men of genius forget 
things of common concern, unimportant 
facts and circumſtances, which make no 
ſight imprefſion in every day minds, 
But ſure it will be found that all wit de- 


| pends on memory; 1. e. on the recol- 


lection of paſſages, either to illuſtrate, 
or contraſt with, any preſent occaſion. 
It is probably the fate of a common 
underſtanding. to forget the very things, 


| Which the man of wit remembers. But 


an oblivion of thoſe things, which al- 
moſt every one remembers, renders his 


caſe the more remarkable, and thus ex- 
Plains the myſtery. 


This laſt being, I be- 


179 

« Prudes allow no quarter to ſuch la- 
dies as have fallen a ſacrifice to the gen- 
tle paſhons, either becauſe themſelves, 
being borne away by the malignant ones, 


perhaps never felt the other ſo powerful 


as to occaſion them any difficulty ; or 
becauſe no one has tempted them to 
tranſgreſs that way themſelves. It is 


the ſame caſe with tome critics with re- 
gard to the errors of ingenious writers. 


6« There 18 nothing exerts a genius 
ſo much as writing plays; the reaſon is, 
that the writer puts himſelf in the place 
of every perſon that peaks. 

Perfect characters in a poem make 


but little better figure than regular hills. 


perpendicular trees, uniform rocks, and 
level ſheets of water in the formation of 
a landſcape. 


natural, and moreover want variety. 


„ Shakeſpear makes his very Bombaſt 
anſwer his purpoſe, by the perſons he 


chules to utter it. | 
« A poet, till he arrives at thirty, 
can ſee no other good than a poetical 
reputation. About that æra, he begins 
to diſcover ſome other. | 
ce The plan of Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
appears to me very impertect. His 
imagination, though very extenſive, i- 
yet ſomewhat leſs ſo, perhaps, than is 
generally allowed ; if one conſiders the 
tacility of realizing and equipping torth 
the virtues and vices. His meter hae 
ſome advantages, though in many re- 
ſpects exceptionable. 


His conjunction of the Pagan andChriſti- 
an ſcheme (as he introduces the deities 
of both acting ſimultaneouſly) wholly 
inexcuſable. Much art and judgment 
are diſcovered in parts, and but little 
in the whole. 
doubt whether the peruſal of his mon- 


{trous deſcriptions be not as prejudicial _ 


to true talte, as it is advantageous to 
the extent of imagination. Spenſer 


to be ſure expands the laſt, but then he 
expands it beyond its due limits. After 


all, there are many favourite paſſages 
in his Fairy Queen, which will be in- 
ſtances of a great and cultivated genius 
miſapplied. 


« People 
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The reaſon is, they are 


His good · nature 
viſible, through every part of his poem. 


One may entertain ſome 


acts. 
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« People of fortune, perhaps, covet 
the acquaintance of eſtabliſhed writers, 
not ſo much upon account of the ſocial 
pleaſure, as the credit of it: the for- 
mer would induce them to chuſe perſons 
of leſs capacities, and tempers more 
conformable. | 

Language is to the underſtanding, 
_ what a genteel motion is to the body; 
a very great advantage. But a perion 
may be ſuperior to another in under— 
ſtanding, that has not an equal dignity 
of expreſſion; and a man may boaſt an 

handiomer figure, that is inferior to a- 
nother in regard to motion. 

„The words“ no more,” have a ſin- 
gular pathos ; reminding us at once of 
paſt pleaſure, and the future excluſion 
of it. 

« F,very ſingle obſervation that is 
publiſhed by a man of genius, be it ever 
to trivial, ſhould be eſteemed of impor- 
tance ; becaule he ſpeaks from his own 
impreſſions; whereas common men publiſh 
common things, which they have, per- 
haps, gleaned from frivolous writers. 

«© The time*ot life when fancy pre- 


dominates is youth; the ſeaſon when 


judgment decides beſt, is age. Poets, 
therefore, are always in reſpect of their 
diſpoſition, younger than other perſons : 


A circumſtance that gives the latter part 


of their lives ſome inconſiſtency. The 
cool phlegvatick tribe diſcover it in the 
former. 

« One ſometimes meets with ed 
of genteel abruption in writers: but I 
wonder it is not uſed more frequently, 
as it has a prodigious effect upon the 
reader. For inſtance (after Falſtaff's diſ- 
appointment in ſerving Shallow at court) 

* Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thou- 
ſand pounds.“ —Shakeſ. 

« When Pandulph commanded Phi- 
lip of France to proceed no farther a- 
gainſt England, but to ſheath the ſword 
he had drawn at the Pope's own inſti- 
gation. 


Now it had already colt Philip eigh- 


ty thouſand pounds in preparati ons. — 
& Atter the detail of K. John's ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion to the Pope's legate. 


Now John was hated and deſpiſed 


beſore.“ 


of it. 


c But, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all 
may be taken from the Scripture. (Con. 
cluſion of a chapter in St. John.) 

© Now Barabbas was a robber. 

A poet hurts himſelf by writing 
proſe ; as a race-horſe hurts his moti- 
ons by condeſcending to draw in a team, 

There are two qualities adherent 
to the mott ingenious authors. I do not 
mean withour exception. A decent 
pride that will admit of no ſervility, 
and a fheepith baſhfulneſs that keeps 
their worth concealed : The „er hig 
queſita meritis, and the malus pudor, of 
Horace. The one will not ſuffer them 
to make advances to the Great: the o- 
ther diſguites that merit for which the 
Great would leck them, Add to theſe 
the frequent indolence of Iprenative 


tempers. 


„A poetical genius ſeems the moſt 
elegant of youthful accompliſhments ; 
but it is entirely a your htul one. Flights 
of fancy, gaiety of behaviour, ſpright- 
lineſs of dreſs, and a blooming aſpect, 
conſpire very amicably to their mutual 
embelliſhment : but the poetic talent 
has no more to do with age, than it 
would avail his Grace of Canterbury to 
have a knack at country- dances, or a 
geuius for a catch. 

«© The moſt obſequious Muſes, like 
the fondeſt and moſt willing courtezans, 
ſeldom leave us any reaſon to boalt 
much of their favours. 

»The antient poets ſeem to value 
themſelves greatly upon their power of 
perpetuating the fame of their cotem- 
poraries. Indeed, the circumſtance 
that has fixed their language, has been 
the only means of verifying ſome of 
their vain glorious prophecies, Other- 
wiſe the hiftorians appear more equal to 
the taſk of conferring immortality. An 
hiſtory will live, though written ever {0 
indifferently ; and is generally leſs ſul- 
pected, than the rhetoric of the Mules, 

„J wonder authors do not diſcover 
how much more elegant it is to fix theft 
name to the end of their preface, ot 
any introductory addreſs, than to tf 
title page. It is, perhaps, ior the ſabe 
ot an F. R. S. or an LL. D. at the end 


4s * 


te It ſhould ſeem, the many lies, diſ- 
cernible in books of travels, may be 
owing to accounts collected from impro- 
per people. Were one to give a cha- 
rater of the Engliſh from what the 
vulgar act and believe, it would convey* 
a ſtrange idea of the Engliſh under- 


ſtanding. 
« Might not the poem On the Sea— 


| ens have been rendered more uni, by 


giving out the deſign of nature in the 
beginning of winter, and afterwards 
conſidering all the varieties of ſeaſon as 
means aiming at one end? 

6 Criticks muſt excule me, if I com- 
pare them to certain animals called Aſ- 
ſes; who, by gnawing vines, originally 

taught the great e of n 


them. 


« Every good poet includes a 
the reverſe will not hold, | 

& It is idle to be much aſſiduous in 
the peruſal of inferior poetry. Homes, 
Virgil, and Horace, give the true taſte 
in compoſition; and a perſon's own 
imagination ſhould be able to ſupply the 
reſt. | 
« In the ſame manner it is ſuperflu- 
ous to purſue inferzor degrees of fame. 
One truly {plendid action, or one well- 


finiſhed compoſition, includes more than 


all the reſults from more trivial perfoy- 

mances. I mean this for perſons who 

make fame their only motive. | 
© Very few ſentiments are proper to 


be put in a perſon's mouth, during the 


fit attack of grief. Every thing diſ- 


guſts, but mere ſimplicity; the ſcriptu- 


ral writers deſcribe their heroes uſing 
only ſome ſuch phraſe as this: Alas 
my brother, O Ablalon my ſon! my 
fon! &c,* The lamentation of Saul 
over Jonathan is more diffuſive, but at 
the lame time entirely ſimple. 

© Neceſlity may be the mother of 
lucrative invention ; but is the death 
of poetical. | 0 

IK perſon ſuſpects his phraſe to 
be ſomewhat too familiar and abject, it 
wee proper he ſhould accuſtom himſelf 
te Compole in blank vet ſe: but let him 
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be much upon his guard againſt antient 
Piſtol's phraſeology. 

* Lord Shafteſbury, in the genteel 
management of ſome familiar ideas, 
ſeems to have no equal. He diſcovers 
an eloignment from vulgar phraſes, 


much becoming a perſon of quality. 
6 His ſketches thould be ſtudied like 


thoſe of Raphael. His Enquiry is one 


of the ſhorteſt and cleareſt Tyſteins ot 


morality. 

How different appears antient and 
modern dialogue, on account of the 
ſuperficial ſubjects upon which we now 
generally converſe! add to this, the 
ceremonial of modern times, and the 
number of titles with which ſome kings 
clog and encumber converſation. 
The celebrated boldneſs of an eaſt- 


ern metaphor, is, I believe, ſometimes. 


allowed it, tor the inconſiderable fimili- 
tude it bears to its ſubject. 

6 The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, 
ſhould not riſe higher than the oo of 
refined conver ſation. 

„ Love-verſes, written without real 


paſſion, are often the moſt nauſeous of 
| Thoſe written from the 
heart will ever bring to mind that de- 


all conceits. 


lightful ſeaſon ot e and poetry, 
and love. 


3 
From the LoN DON MAGAZINE. 
The Hiſtory of all the pairs of Beng; + 


comprehending all that has bien ub | 


lifhed on that Subjeet concluded. 
F ROM this account, and from the 


little knowledge our people had of 
the inland parts of that country, before 
the late wars, we may fee, that the 
Mogul court underſtood the nature of 
trade better than it was ever underſtood 
in this nation till very lately : they rea- 
dily agreed, that we ſhould purchaſe 
and export the manutactures of their 
country tree of any duty, and our com- 
pany's duſtock, or permit, was to be 
allowed to paſs the manutactures bought 


tall to every Indian nation that diflike them, 


by 
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by them from the place of purchaſe to 


the place of export, and from thence by 


ſea wherever we pleaſed, free from ſub- 
ſidy or duty; but notwithſtanding the 
general words of the mA, if 
our people, or their agents, engaged in 
any branch of the inland trade, they 
were to pay the ſame duties that were 
paid by the natives. This was the ſtate 
of our trade in Bengal, Bahar, and O- 
rixa, before Mhir Jaffeir was, by our 


means, made Nabob, when our people, 


by themſelves or their agents, not only 


engaged deeply in the inland trade, but 
inſiſted that the company's duſtuck 


ſhould free them from paying any duties 


even in that trade; and the inland du- 


ties paid by the natives being then raiſ- 
ed from tour to nine per cent. our peo- 


ple, by this means, ſoon ingroſſed a 
great part of the inland trade, 


That this was the caſe during the 
whole reign of Mhir Jaffeir, we may 
gather from the diſputes that afterwards 


happened between us and his ſucceſſor ; 


and I am perſuaded, that it was the 


original cauſe of all the diſtreſs brought 
upon the former; for it ſo much di- 


miniſhed his uſual revenue, that he was 


unable to pay tlie chout, or tribute, uſually 
paid to the Morattoes, which of courſe 


brought them to plunder, and lay waſte 
the ſouthern part of his dominions; and 


this adding a new diminution to his re- 


venue, rendered him unable to pay his 
troops, which made them mutinous and 
diſregardleſs of his commands, the con- 


ſequence of which was, that ſeveral of 
the rajahs, or lords of particular diſ- 
tricts, neglected to pay the annual tribute 


or quit- rent, due to the ſubah of the 


province; and ſome of them broke out 


into actual rebellion, or joined the Shah 
Zadda againſt him. Thus every diſtreſs 
brought on another, and during the 


whole year 1760, we did nothing effec- 


whereas, as 
ſoon as we had got him removed, and 


tually for his aſſiſtance : 


a new Subah placed in his room, we 


began to exert ourſelves with the uſunal 


courage and conduct: before the end of 
the year 1560 major Yorke was ſent, at 


* S& Mr. Holwell's Refutation, p. 21. 


the head of a body of our troops, againſ 


the Morattoes, and the rebellious ra. 


jahs of Burdomaan and Beerboon; 
and he reduced both theſe rajahs, ad | 
drove the Morattoes to the ſouthward, 
without the aſſiſtance of the new ſubah ; 


for even Mr. Holwell tells us, that Colſn 


Aly ſtayed at Boodgaam, the fir fron. 
tier town of Beerboon, and the firſt 
that was attacked by major Yorke #, 
About the ſame time we ſent major Car- 
nack, at the head of the main body of 
our troops againſt the Shah Zadda; and 
the major, in January 1761, defeated 
the Shah, without the aſſiſtance of our 
new Subah; I ſay defeated ; for there 
muſt have been ſome ſort of battle, o- 

therwiſe how could the major have 
made priſoners of Mr. Law, and all the 


French troops, that were in the Shah'; 
army? Or how could the major have o- 


bliged or induced the Shah, then actu- 
ally declared Mogul emperor, to ſur. 
render himſelf to our army, and ſo to 
put himſelf abſolutely into our power, 
which power we, it ſeems, made ſo weak 
an uſe of, that we allowed our new Su- 
bah to reconcile himſelf entirely to the 


Shah, upon conditions to which, upon 


what appears, we were, and til! are, 
abſolute ſtrangers; and if Major Car- 
nack made ſuch an anſwer to his impe- 
rial majeſty, as Mr, Holwell has told 
us, we may expect, that he will never 
be a ſincere friend to the Engliſh. 

In ſhort, from the conduct of the war 
before Mhir Jaffeir's abdication, and 
the conduct of it preſently after that 
revolution, one would be apt to ſuppoſe, 
that our ſucceſſors to lord Clive had, 
from his good luck, found out, that 
the trade of nabob-makingwas the moſt 


profitable trade they could carry on; 


and that the war, during Mhir Jaffeirs 
reign, was ſome way or other mi{manig- 
ed on purpoſe, to have a pretence ia 
diſmiſing him, and placing {ome otiii 
rich grandee upon his muſnud ; tor, in 
a few months after his abdication, eve!) 
enemy was, I may ſay folely by our 
means, driven out, and a pertect tran- 
quillity reſtored throughout the three 


pra- 


provinces of Bahar, Bengal and Orixa, 
But our late accounts from thence are 
ſo dark and intricate, and ſo contra- 
dictory, that there is no judging of any 
man's conduct, much leſs forming a 
probable conjecture as to his motives. 
In general, however, I believe, it will 
be allowed, that Coſſim Aly is a man 


of more ſenſe, more cunning, and 


more courage than Muir Jaffeir could 
ever pretend to; and for that very rea- 
ſon more unfit for our purpoſe. He from 
experience knew, What diſtreſs his pre- 
deceſſor and father-in law had been 
thrown into, by the privilege we pre- 
tended to, of carrying on the inland trade 
of his country without being ſubject to 
any duties, aud by the extenſive ule we 
had made of that privilege, theretore, 
from the moment he was ſet upon the 
mulnud, he had probably reſolved to 
put an end to it; but he foreſaw, that 
he could not do this without coming to 
an open breach with us, for which rea- 
ſon, he reſolved not to attempt it, till 
he had provided for his defence. 

For this purpoſe, as ſoon as the peace 
of his country was by our means eſta— 
bliſhed, he removed the ſeat of his go- 
vernment trom Muckſadabad to Mong- 
cer, near 200 miles up the river, that 
our people might not be perpetually 
eye-witneſles to his preparations : here, 
he began to fortity the town with the 
utmoſt expedition: he ſet numbers of 
his people to work in making fire-locks 
inſtead of match-locks, which they had 
always before made uſe of; and in pre- 
paring a field artillery, according to the 
model of one of our beſt cannon, which 
governor Vanſittart had made him a pre- 
ſent of, contrary to the advice of major 
Carnarck : he took as many of our ſea- 
poys into his ſervice as he could meet 
with, and employed them in teaching 
his people the European military diſci- 
pine for infantry, which experience a- 
mong us, and his own good ſenſe, had 
liewn him to be of much more ſervice 
in war than cavalry: he allo completed 


| the fortifications of Patna, on the fide 


ot our factory: and laſtly he, on ſome 


ktetence or other, had cut Ol, or im- 
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priſoned, every grandee in his do- 


minions, that had ſhewn any warm af 
tection for our people, all which prepa- 


rations he had carried on without its 
being taken the leaſt notice of by our 


governor, who, it ſeems, continued to 


court his favour, inſtead of providing 
means tor commanding his juſtice. 

As the Subah met with no oppoſition, 
nor ſo much as a remonſtrance, againſt 
his preparing for war in the time of 


profound peace, and as we had diſband= 


ed molt of the ſeapoys we had in our 
pay, before the end of 1762, he thought 
himſelf in a condition not to'fear any 
thing we could do againſt him; and 
therefore he began to carry his deſign 
againſt our freedom of trade into exe- 
cution, by ſtopping our peoples goods at 
the barriers, and inſiſting upon their 


paying the cuſtomary duties. Perhaps, 


he began ſooner than he would otherwiſe 
have done, becauſe he had an aſſurance 
of being ſupported, in caſe of need, by 


the Mogul emperor : this is not unlike- 
ly, if the fact lately mentioned, and 


not contradicted, at one of our general 


courts, be true: It was faid, that one 


of the commanders of our troops in 
1760, had jointly with Mhir Jaffeir's 
ſon, ſigned a paper, by which they mu- 
tually engaged to concert meaſures for 
getting the Shah Zadda aſſaſſinated, and 
of which each had an original counter - 
part. It this be true, the paper came pro- 
bably into the poſſeſſion of Coſſim Aly, 
the now Subah, and by ſhewing, or de- 
livering it to the Shah Zadda, he not 
only reconciled himſelf to that prince, 
but made him ſecretly our ſworn ene- 
my. It may be true, and |] believe, 
that our commander had no deſign to 
perform ſuch a covenant ; and ſigned 
it only to induce Mhir Jaffeir's ſon to 
co-operate vigorouſly in driving the 
Shah Zadda out of the province ot Ba- 
har, where he then was with his army. 
But it will be difficult to make a muſſel- 
man believe, that a man would give a 


promiſe under his hand in writing, 


which he was at the ſame time reſolved 
not to perform; and therefore if the 
Shah Zadda be now firmly ſeated upon 

L d | | ws. 
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the throne, by the name of Shah Al- 


lum, I am much afraid, we ſhall have 
the whole force of the Mogul empire 
to contend with. | 


ge this as it will, it is certain that 
before the end of 1762, the Subah we 
had made began to interrupt our trade, 


of which ſuch a number of complaints 
came to Calcutta, that governor Van- 


ſittart, accompanied by Mr. Haſtings, 


thought it neceſſary to go up to Mong- 
heer, to have a conference with the Su- 
bah, in order to obtain redreſs, and to 
ſettle regulations of trade for the fu- 
ture: It does not appear that theſe two 
gentlemen ſo much as aſked any redreſs 


tor palt grievances, or any ſatisfaction 


for paſt injuries or loſſes, but after con- 
verſing with the Subah upon future re- 
gulations, they ſent a letter, dated De- 
cember 15, 1762, to the council at 
Calcutta, containing the heads of the 
regulations, which they thought the Su- 


bah would agree to, and we ought to 


accept of, in which letter, there is this 
remarkable paragraph: 


In the courſe of our. conferences 
upon the ſubject, the Nabob obſerved, 
that if the Engliſh Gomaſthas were per- 


mitted to trade in all parts and in all 
commodities, cuſtom-tree, as many of 
them now pretend, they muſt of courſe 


draw all the trade into their own hands, 
and his cuſtom would be of ſo little va- 


lue to him, that it would be much more 
for his intereſt to lay trade entirely 
open, and collect no cuſtoms from any 
perſon whatever, upon any kind of 
merchandize: which would draw a 


number of merchants into his country, 


and encreaſe his revenues, by encou- 
raging the cultivation and manufacture 
of a large quantity of goods for fale ; 


dat the ſame time that (he added) it 


would eRettually cut off the principal 
ſudject ot diſputes which had diſturbed 
the good underſtanding between us, an 
object he had more than any other at 


heart. This ſcheme we diſcouraged all 


in our power, as it would immediately 
Tender the duſtuck uſeleſs, and preju- 


Ace our honourable maſters buſineſs, by 


enhancing the number of purchaſers ; 
and it is an argument why we ought 
readily to conſent to the regulations now 


propoſed, not to riſque hurting the com. 


pany's intereſts for our own private ad- 
vantage.“ 

But as to the heads of regulations in 
this letter propoſed, the council at Cal. 


cutta were ſo far from being of their 


opinion, that they immediately ſent an 
anſwer, unanjmouſly deſiring, that they 
would not agree to any ſuch terms, 
eſpecially as to that of rendering our 
people, and their agents or | brokers, 
ſubject to the country magiſtrates, with 
reſpect toevery diſpute they might have 
with the country merchants or revenue 
officers. This anſwer the governor ſays 
he never received, and upon not hear. 
ing any thing to the contrary from 
them, he agreed to write the following 
letter to the Subah, as containing the ſub- 
ſtance of the regulations he had agreed 
to, viz. | 
« Your gracious perwannah * is ar- 
rived, and has greatly honoured me. 
I am informed of all the particulars of 
your high commands. 5 
It ſhall be written to the chiefs of 
our factories, that they are to give a 


_ duſtuck for the buying and ſelling of 


ſhip-merchandize; and merchandize 
that they buy and ſell, in every diſtrict 
for trafic in this country, they are to 
do according to cuſtom of other traders 
and merchants, and not to give the 
company's duſtuck. They are to take 
a duſtuck from Backſhbander, or Shah- 
bundar, paying in upon the colt of the 
merchandize 9 per cent. including whatt; 
and other receipts of cuſtom ; nor ſhall 
they uſe any manner of force or vio- 
lence, extortion or unfair dealing. 

It is hoped that your excellency' 
perwannah will-be-iſſaed out to ths 
Fow}'dars and other officers of the go- 
vernment, that the company's duſtuck 
is to go along with the purchaſe an! 
ſale of ſhip-merchandize, and they ate 
by no means to ſtop it, or demand the 
ſmalleſt cuſtom; nor ſhall they hir def 
the purchaie and ſale of country-com- 

moditics j 


a Letter. 
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modities; but they are to give duſ- car importune for former collections, ; 
tucks for receiving the duties on coſt of and beat, bind, and confine the people, 
the merchandize, "agreeable to your ex= Which doings are far from being juſt. 
cellency's * command. And the Let your excellency's order be paſſed, 
Dawgahs at the Chokeys f are only that they return back the price of the 
ta take copies of the duſtuck, without purchaſe, and never demand old ac- 
demanding any thing. counts. 

Heretofore it was written to all the The chiefs and ſervants of the fac- 
chiefs of our factories to forbid them in- tories will be directed, that they are 
juring the country people and inhabi- not to hinder the brokers of the go- 
tants of the Pergannahs, f and pro- vernment. | | 
tecting the dependants and ſervants of And if your excellency is not pleaſed 
the Sircar, and damaging the afiairs of that the money and bullion of Engliſh 
the Sircar. Now repeated directions gentlemen, and their factors, ſhould 
ſhall be ſent, that they are to refrain be made into ſiccas in the mints of 
from ſuch proceedings: and further Azimabad and Ichang'ernagan, and by 
conſidering the officers of the govern- it there will be a loſs to the Sircar z let 
ment as magiſtrates where they are; the Darugahs & of thoſe places be on- 
« in caſe of any troubles or diſputes dered not to receive the money and 
happening, they are to appear before bullion of the Engliſh company to be 
that magiſtrate, and have them ſettled made into ſiccas. But, upon hearing 
by his deciſion,” this, the money-changers will demand 

Let your excellency's order be ſent to as exchange juſt what they want, and 
the fowj'dars and officers, that they the company's buſineſs will be impeded 
are to determine diſputes of our factors by this means, 
with juſtice and truth, and are to have It is hoped that a perwannah will 
no regard to party-concerns. And if be iſſued out to the Naibs *+ of Murſhe- 
any one complains againſt a factor to dabad, Ichang'ernagan, and Azima- 
ſend for him, and ſettle the affair face bad, that the exchange on money of 
to face: and if a factor has a complaint the Engliſh company and gentlemen 
againſt any one, to conſider it well, and fhall be taken according to the market 
ſo determine it. currency; and, in caſe of exaction, to 

It has been written to the chiefs of bring the money-changers to puniſhment. 
Iſtamabad and Lucky pou, that they ſhall Directions will be lent to the factors at 
not make ſalt- works, nor hinder the Gwallparah, that he is to tranſact buſi- 
merchants and farmers of the falt works nels of traffic as was cuſtom heretofore; 
that pay revenues to the government ; and he 1s not to trade with the people 


— ———_—_ 
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but to buy what they want of them at of the hills, (the Bootans, or people of 
- a reaſonable rate. The two letters to Aſſam:) Whatever he was to buy or 
he the chiefs aforeſaid being incloſed with ſell in that place, he is to do by means 
5 this addreſs, of the officer of the government. Let 


An order will be ſent to the chiefs your excellency's order be ſent to the 
and ſervants of all our factories, that Darugah, that he is to deal with the 
they are not to farm or buy lands: and Engliſh factors as with other merchants.” 


bh whatever they may have bought here- 'I'his letter, which the Subah called 
the tofore they are to reſign it. a written ſecurity, procured by him 
bo Let your excellency s order be paſſed with much and earneſt importunity, he 
uck | that the price of the purchaſe be like- ſent copies of to his chief officers in 
and wiſe returned. every part of his dominions, with an 
155 But e foveral places there is come order for them to att exactly in con- 
* complaints, that the officers of the Sir- formance to it. But the firlk accom 
om- * Cuſtom-houſe officers, + Birriers or turnpikes. T Villages. | Magiſtretes. 
ies; | 8 Collectors. 24 Deputi 8 
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the council at Calcutta had of this let- 
ter, was by a grievous letter from their 


factory at Dacca, dated roth of Janu- 
ary, 1763, incloting a copy of this let- 
ter, and of the Subah's order, which 
had been communicated to them by the 
Subah's chief officer at that place; and 
repreſenting that not only they but the 
trade of the company would be ruined, 
if the terms contained in this letter 


ſhould be enforced. The council at 


Calcutta were, upon reading the letter, 


of the ſame opinion; for in a conſulta- 


tion on the 17th, they unanimouſly de- 


clared, © That in the ſaid letter from 


the preſident [Governor Vanſittart] to 
Coſſim Ally Cawn [the Subah] he aſ- 


ſumed a right to which he was no ways 


authorized ; that the regulations' pro- 
poſed by him are diſnonourable to us as 


Engliſhmen, and tend to the ruin of all 
publick and private trade; and that the 


preſident's iſſuing out regulations inde- 


pendently of the council, is an abſolute. 
breach of their privileges.“ 
quence of this, directions were ſent to 
Dacca, to ſuſpend paying any regard 
to theſe regulations and orders, which 


In conſe- 


the Subah had ſent to their factory; 
and I ſuppoſe the like directions were 
ſent to the other faEccries. And, at the 
ſame time, it was agreed to ſend orders 
to the chiefs of all their factories, ex 


cept Patna and Chittigony, (they being 
at too great a diſtance) to repair im- 


mediately to Calcutta, that they might 


Have a fall board to conſult upon a 
matter of fo great importance. 


When the governor returned, he en- 
deavoured by a long memorial, to juſti- 


fy what he had done, but as the reſt of 
the council continued of their former 


opinion, nothing was reſolved on; and 


in the mean time the trade was thrown 


into confuſion ; for the factors and 
brokers could. not pay duties upon any 

ods without an order from the coun- 
cil, and the Subah's officers could not 
let them paſs before payment of the 
duties, conſequently ſeized and ſtopped 
them till the duties ſhould be paid. Nay, 
they either could not, or would not, 


diſtinguiſh between goods for inlang 


trade, and goods for foreign, or, as jt 


was called, for ſhip merchandize ; but 
ſeized and ſtopped cloth, ſalt- petre, and 
other goods that had, and by the atore. 
ſaid letter were intitled to have, the 
company's duſtuck. Beſides, they were 
guilty of ſeveral acts of oppreſſion, and 
when complaint was made, the officer, 
as might have been expected, was al. 
ways juſtified by the country magiſtrate; 
ſo that letters of complaint were daily 
coming from every one of the factories. 

In this confuſion, things continued 
till the 15th of February, when a full 
board met in conſultation at Calcutta, 
which was opened by a minute, or me- 
mortal, of the governor's, wherein he 
firſt endeavours to ſhew, that he had 
the authority of the council for what he 
had done, and then adds as follows: 
„ But, as much as I am inclined to 
give the officers of the countsy govern- 
ment their due authority, yet am I by 
no means diſpoſed to ſubmit to an abule 
of that authority, or to ſuffer them to 
go beyond the limits preſcribed by thoſe 
regulations, which, if they were ſtrict- 
ly obſerved by both parties, would, I 
think remove all occaſion of complaint 
on both ſides, | 

But I grant, that the late condutt of 
the government's officers, in every part 
of the country, give me too much rea- 
ſon now to think, with the reſt of the 
board, that they cannot exerciſe autho- 
rity without oppreſſion, and that what- 
ever cauſe they might have of complaint 
againſt the Engliſh Gomaſtahs, their 
own tyrannies are yet more inſupporta- 
ble ; for inſtead of freeing our trade 
from any impediment, detention, or 
obſtruction, under pretence of cuſtoms, 
duſtore, &c. which was my only intent 
for laying down ſuch rules, they have 
had a quite contrary effect, the officer 
of the government, preſuming on the 
reſtraints laid on our agents and gomaſt- 
ahs, having gone directly contrary to 
the conditions preſcribed to them. 

1 agree, therefore, in the neceſſity of 


entering into other articles of apres. 
ment 


ment with the Nabob, ſuch as ſhall ap- 
pear more proper for regulating the 
manner of carrying on our trade in thoſe 


articles, which before the troubles uſed 


to be deemed illicit, and for confining 
the government's officers, and our go- 
maitahs, within the due bounds of their 
reſpective employments; of which ar- 
ticles, copies ſhould be given to every 
oficer of the government, and every 
gomaſtah for their guidance.“ | 
The reſult of this conſultation has 
not yet been publiſhed by any authority, 
but it is ſaid, and from what afterwards 
happened, it 1s probable, that they ap- 
plied to the Subah for having new re- 
gulations ſettled, and that he not only 


refued it, but refuſed it in an inſulting 


manner, which produced immediate hot- 
tilities : of theſe | ſhallnot pretend to give 
any relation, as no account of. them has 
been publiſhed by authority ; and I 
cannot think that our people in India 
were ſo fooliſhly raſh, as to begin hoſti- 
lities, before they had called in all their 
diſtant factories, and aſſembled all their 
forces at Calcutta: if they had begun 
in this manner to prepare for war, they 
might have obtained from the Subah's 
tears, thoſe equitable conditions, which 
they tound they couid not obtain from 
his gratitude, and, I hope, they did 
not deſire any conditions that were not 


jult “. 


And much leſs can I believe, that 
they have, upon declaring war, reſolv- 


ed to place Mhir Jaffeir again upon the 
muſnud; for it he was ſo generally hat- 


ed by the people, as has been repre- 


| ſented by thoſe who concurred in torc- 
ing him to abdicate, will not ſuch a re- 
ſolution unite the people of all the three 


provinces againſt us? But even ſuppole 


[that he was ſo generally hated by the 
people, is it not probable that this po- 


pular odium aroſe from his allowing our 
people a freedom of inland trade, whilſt 


at the ſame time he loaded the natives 


with heavy taxes? If king William had 
been ſo weak as to allow the Dutch a 
trade to and in this country free from 
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any of thoſe taxes, exciſes, or tolls, to 
which the natives were lubje&, can we 
think that he would not foon have in- 
curred the general hatred of the people, 
notwithitanding his having ſaved us 
from popery, {lavery, and arbitrary 
power? It this was really Mhir Jaffeir's 
Cale, and he ſhould be again reſtored 


ſolely by our power, can the natives ex- 


pect any better uſage from him? Will 


they not therefore to a man oppoſe his 


reſtoration? 
Upon the whole it is evident, that the 


preſent diſturbance, and all the misfor- 


tunes we have lately met with, in Ben- 
gal, have been owing entirely to the 
weakneſs of our own conduct, ever ſince 
the lord Clive left that place; and ul- 


timately to the treaty, as it is called, 


which our governor made with the Su- 
bah of his own creating, without any 
explicit authority from the council, up- 
on which treaty the author of the above- 
mentioned pamphlet called Facts, &c. 
makes one obſer vation, ſo natural and 
ſo well ſupported, that I ſhall give it in 
his own words, as follows: | 


« The Inland trade was become a 


matter of great conſequence; no perſon 
was engaged in it to a greater extent 
than Mr. Vanſittart, particularly in the 
article of ſalt. It is even affirmed by 
ſeveral gentlemen of character, acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of that country, that 
his ſhare of that trade was alone equal 
to that of all the other fervants of the 
company put together — All merchants 


naturally aim at monopoly, we cannot 


doubt that Mr. Vanſittart, whoſe abi- 


lities are univerſally acknowledged, muſt 


have perceived the importance of in- 
orofling to himſelf almoit the whole of 


this trade, and that he muſt have wiſh- 


ed to prevent as much as poſlible the 


other ſervants of the company from in- 


terfering with him. 

It is impoſſible to ſay, whether or not 
he was influenced by that motive in 
concluding the treaty in queſtion, but 
it mult be obvious to all mankind, that 


he could not have deviſed a more cer- 


tain 


A# See the Chronologer, 
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tain nethod of ingroſſing this trade, and 
of excluding every ſervant of the com- 
pany, whom he happened to diſlike, 
from ſharing in it, than by this treaty. 
As all correſpondence with the 
country government is carried on by the 
preſident, as he is conceived by them to 
poſſeſs whole power ot the company, and 
in the preſent caſe enjoyed the particu- 
lar tavour of the Nabob, it is evident, 
that, whatever outrages the Nabob's 
officer: might take upon them, in con- 
ſequence of this treaty, to commit a- 
gainſt the trade of the other ſervants, 
the governor's trade would meet with 
little or no obſtruction. g 
Accordingly this was the effect which 
immediately followed, of which ſome 
examples ſhall be mentioned. Mr, More, 


the preſident's agent at Rungpoor, un- 


der pretext of having farmed, from the 
country-government, the duty upon o- 
pium, produced in that quarter, at 600 
rupeees per annum, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Fouſdar, or officer there, took mu- 
chulcas, or obligations, from all the 
dealers and makers, reſtraining them 
from dealing with any but him; and 
the conſequence was, that tho' no other 
_ perſon could obtain a ſingle cheſt, Mr. 
More diſpatched, for Vanſittart's ac- 
count, 102 cheſts, the profit upon which 
amounted to a very conſiderable ſum. 
The laſt clauſe in the treaty, obliging 
the Engliſh to buy only from the Na- 
bob's drogah at Rangamatty, muſt, in 
like manner, have had the effect to 
throw the whole trade of Aſſam, Ran- 


gamatty, and Boutain, into the hands 


of the governor. The company's ſer- 


vants, before this treaty, were at liber- 


ty to buy from whom they pleaſed, with- 
out payment of any duties, nor had 
the Nabob any title to regulate the trade 
of Aſſam, a country which does not be- 
long to him. 
tart had fixed his new duty upon theſe 
goods at ꝙ per cent. and eſtabliſhed four 
factories in theſe parts, and thrown the 
whole purchaſes into the hands of the 
Nabob's drogah, his next ſtep was to 


recommend his own agents, Mr. Baillie 


and others, to this drogah, and deſired 


So ſoon as Mr. Vanſfit- 
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he would aſſiſt them wherever he could. 
No one will doubt that this drogah 
would give Mr. Vanſittart the prefer. 
ence to every other perſon.” 

And I ſhall conclude this long but 
impartial account of the late diſtur. 
bances in Bengal, with this ſincere pray. 
er, that no Britiſh ſubje&, either 
home or abroad, may ever allow him. 
ſelf to be actuated by that pernicious for: 
of emulation which deſtroyed the great 


Roman people, ne quis fit ditior alter, 
4 0C;---- oy 


MMM ROE 
From the GenTL EM AN's Mac AZINE, 


A Chapter read, as if from the Bible, 
by a Gentleman in America, on the 
late inhuman Maſſacre of the Indians, 

| CHAP. XXII. 

ND it came to paſs after the: 

things, that Abraham ſat in 
the door of his tent, about the going 
down of the ſun. | | 

2. And behold a man, bowed with 
age, came from the way of the wilder- 
neſs, leaning on a ſtaff. 

3. And Abraham aroſe, and met hin, 
and ſaid unto him, Turn in, I pray 
thee, and waſh thy feet, and tarry al 
night, and thou ſhalt ariſe early on the 
morrow, and go on thy way. 

4. And the man ſaid, Nay, for! 
will abide under this tree. | 

5. And Abraham preſſed him great. 
ly; fo he turned, and they went into 
the tent; and Abraham baked unles. 
vened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham ſaw that tl! 
man bleſſed not God, he ſaid un 
him, Wherefore doſt thou not worl! 
the moſt High God, Creator of Heat 
and Earth ? „ 

7. And the man anſwered and (i 
I do not worſhip the God thou {pet 
of, neither do I call upon his nan 
for I have made to myſelf a God, wi" 
abideth alway in mine houſe, and p' 
videth me all things. | 

8. And Abraham's zeal 


1. 


was kind 
againſt the man, and he aroſe and! 
| | vu 


rent. 
into 
nlea· 


t the 
Unto 
fi 
4th 


(aid 
akel 
ame 
which 
| pre 
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vu 


| ſervant : 
| me, I pray thee. 
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upon him, and drave him forth with 
blows into the wilderneſs. _ 
9. And at midnight God called un- 


| to Abraham, ſaying, Abraham, Where 


is the {ranger ? 
10. And Abraham anſwered and ſaid, 
Lord, he would not worſhip thee, nei- 


| ther would he call upon thy name; 
| therefore have I driven him out from 


before thy face into-the wilderneſs, 
11. And God ſaid, Have I borne 


| with him theſe hundred ninety and 
| eight years, and nouriſhed him and 
| cloathed him, notwithſtanding his re- 
| bellion againſt Me; and could'ſt not 
| thou, that art thyſelf a ſinner, bear 
| with him one night? | 
| 12, And Abraham ſaid, Let not the 
| anger of my Lord wax hot againſt his 
Lo, I have ſinned; forgive 


33- And he aroſe, and went forth 
into the wilderneſs, and ſought dil1- 
gently for the man, and found him: 

14. And returned with him to his 
tent; and when he had entreated him 


kindly, he ſent him away on the mor- 
| row with gifts. 


15. And God ſpake again unto A- 
braham, ſaying, For this thy ſin ſhall 


chy ſeed be afflicted four hundr ed years 


in a ſtrange land. 
16. But for thy repentance will I 


| deliver them; and they ſhall come forth 
| with power, and with gladneſs of heart, 


and with much ſubſtance. 


WHOIS KINO 


FromtheGznTLEMAN'SMAGAZINE, 


Curious Chronological Anecdotes from Mr. 


Anderſon's Hiſtory of the Riſe and 
Progreſs of Commerce, &c. 


In the year Ondon's firſt free char- 
L ter for electing their 
own magiſtrates, was obtained. 
1212 London bridge was built of ſtone. 
1234 Straw was uſed for the king's bed. 


| 1246 Moſt of the houſes of London 


were covered with thatch, 


repreſented in parliament. 


1299 Spectacles and windmills were in- 
vented. 


wos not known, but ever y tami- 
ly fat round a ſtove, in the 
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1266 Cities and boroughs were firſt 


| 1300 The convenience of chimnies _ 


middle of a fmoaky houte. 


Wine was then ſold only by a- 
pothecaries, as a cordial, 
houſes were all of wood, and it 


was reckoned a kind of luxury 


to ride in a two-wheeled cart. 
1302 The mariner's compatls invented, 
by which a voyage could be per- 


formed in three months, which 


before took up 3 years. 


1340 The parliamentary grants to the 


King were then in kind, and 
230,000 ſacks of wool was this 
year's grant, 


1344 Gold firſt coined in England. 


1351 Groats and half groats were the 
largeit filver coin. 

1357 Coals firſt exported from Newenl- 
tle to London. 

1365 Boroughs of Laucaſhire ſo poor, 


they could nut afford to ſend. 


any members to parliament. 

1390 Coarſecloths firſt made at Kendal. 

1391 Playing cards invented in France 
for the King's amuſement, 

1405 Great guns firſt uted in England 
at the fiege of Berwick. 

1417 Paper made of linen rags invent- 

ccd. Quere upon what autho- 

rity this is aſſerted. | 

1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 

1505 The firſt ſhilling coin'd inEngland, 

1509 No ſollads in England; carrots, 
turnips, and cabbages were im- 
ported from the Netherlands. 

1543 Pins firſt made in England, be- 
fore Which the ladies uſed 
ſkewers, 

1547 Silk ſtockings rit worn by the 
French King. _ 

1561 Queen Elizabeth wore the firſt 
pair of ſilk Rockings in England. 

1577 Watches were frcit brought into 
Evgland trom Germany. 


From 
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From the GzxTLEMAan's MAGAZINE. 
Hiſtory of Clelia. 
MM \LELI A was born in Eng- 


land, of Romith parents, a- 
bout the time of the Revolution. She 


| ſeemed naturally framed for love, if you 


were to judge by her external beauties 
but if you build your opinion on her 
outward conduct, you would have deem- 


ed her as naturally averſeto it. Numerous 
were the garcons of the polite and gal- 


lant nation, who endeavoured to over-" 
come her prejudices, aud to reconcile her 


manners to her form. Perſons of rank, 


fortune, learning, wit, youth, , and 


beauty ſued to her; nor had the any 


reaſon to quarrel with love for the ſhapes 


in which he appeared before her. Yet 


in vain were all applications. Religion 
was her only object; and ſhe ſeemed re- 
ſolved to paſs her days in all the auſte- 
Tities of the moſt rigid convent. To 
this purpoſe ſhe ſought out an abbels 


that preſided over a nunnery in Langue- 


doc, a ſmall community, particularly 
remarkable for extraordinary inſtances 
of ſelf-denial. The abbels herſelf exhi- 
bited a perſon in which chaſtity appear- 
ed indeed not very meritorious. Her 
character was perfectly well known be- 


fore ſne went to preſide over this little 


ſociety. Her virtues were indeed ſuch 


as ſhe thought moſt convenient to her 


circumſtances, Her faſts were the ef- 
fect of avarice, and her devotions of the 
ſpleen. She conſidered the cheapnels 


of houſe keeping as the great reward of 


Piety, and added profulenc1s to the ſeven 
| She knew ſackcloth to be 
cheaper than brocade, and aſhes, than 
ſweet powder, . Ps 

Her heart ſympathized with every 
cup that was broken, and ſhe inſtituted 
a fait for each domeſtick misfortune. 
She had converted her larder into a ftu- 
dy, and the greater part of her library 
conſiſted of manuals for faſting- days. 
By thele arts, and this way of lite, the 


ſeemed to enjoy as great a treedom from 


* 


inordinate deſires, as the perſons might 

be ſuppoſed to do who were favoured 

with her ſmiles or her converſation. 
To this lady was Clelia admitted, and 


after the year of probation aſſumed the 


Vell, | 
Among many others who had ſolli. 
cited her notice before ſhe became 3 
member of this convent, was Leander, 
a young phy ſician ofgreat learning and 
ingenuity, His perſonal accomplijh. 
ments were at leaſt equal to thoſe of any 
of his rivals, and his paſſion was ſupe. 
rior, He urged in his behalf all that 
wit, inſpired by fondneſs, and recom. 
mended by perſon, dreſs, and equipage, 
could infinuate ; but in vain. She grew 
angry at ſollicitations with which ſhe re- 
ſolved never to comply, and which ſle 


found ſo difficult to evade. 


But Clelia now had aſſumed the yell, 
and Leander was the moſt miſerable cf 
mortals. He had not ſo high an opi- 
nion of his fair one's ſanctity and zeal 


as ſome other of her admirers ; but he 


had a conviction of her beauty, and 
that altogether irreſiſtible. His extra. 


vagant paſſion had produced in him a 


jealouty that was not eaſily eluded. 
He had obſerved his miſtreſs go more 
frequently to her confeſſor, a young and 
blooming eccleſiaſtic, than was, perhaps, 
neceſſary for ſo much apparent purity, 
or, as he thought, conſiſtent with it. 
It was enough to put a lover on tlie 
rack, and it had this effect upon Lean- 
der. His ſuſpicions were by no means 
leſſened, when he found the convent to 
which Clelia had given the preference 
before all others, was one where this 
young friar ſupplied a conteſſional chair, 
It happened thatLeander was brought 
to the Abbels in the capacity ot a phyli- 
cian, and he had one more opportulii 
offered him of beholding Clelia throuyl 
the grate. | 
She, quite ſhocked at his appearance, 
burſt out into a ſudden rage, invelg! 
ing bitterly againſt his preſumption, aud 
calling loudly on the name of the Bleſſcd 
Virgin and the Holy Friar. The con- 
vent was, in ſhort, alarmed ; nor v5 
Clelia capable of being pacified 13! 5 
| g09 
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| gine her confuſion. 


| the cauſes of it. 


good man was called, in order to allay, 
by ſuitadle applications, the emotions 
raiſed by this unexpected interview. 
Leander grew daily more convinced 
that it was not only verbal commun1- 
cations which paſſed between Clelia and 
the friar. This, however, he did not 
think himſelf fully warranted to diſcloſe, 
till an accident, of a fingular nature, 


gave him an opportunity of receiving 


more ample teſtimony, 
The confeſſor had a favourite ſpaniel, 
which he had loſt for ſome time, and 


was informed at length that he was 


killed at a village in the neighbourhood, 
being evidently mad. The friar was at 
firlt not much concerned, but in a lit- 
tle time recollected that the dog had 


ſnapped his fingers the very day before 


his elopement. A phyſician's advice 


was thought expedient on the occafion, 


and Leander was the next phyſician, 


He told him with great frankneſs, that 


no preſcription he could write had the 
ſanction of ſo much experience as im- 
merſion in ſea-water. The friar, there- 
fore, the next day ſet forward upon his 
journey, while Leander, not without 
a miſchievous kind of ſatisfaction, con- 
veys the following lines to Clelia; 


« My charming Clelia, 
Though I yet love you to diſtraction, 


| cannot but ſuſpect that you have grant- 
| « favours to your confeſſor which you 


might, with greater innocence, have 
granted to Leander, All I have to add 
is this, that amorous intercourſe. of this 


| nature, which you have enjoyed with 
| trar Laurence, put you under the like 


neceſſity with him of ſeeking a remedy 


in the ocean, 


Adieu! Leander! 


Imagine Clelia guilty, and then ima. 
To rail was inſig- 
nificant, and to blame her phyſician was 


| abſurd, when the found herſelt under a 


neceſſity of purſuing his advice. The 
whole fociety was made acquainted with 
the journey ſhe was undertaking, and 
It were uncharitable 
to uppoſe the whole community under 


the ſame conſtraint with the unhappy 
VoL. III. 
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Clelia, However, the greater part 
thought it decent to attend her, Some 
went as her companions, ſome for ex- 
erciſe, ſome for amuſement, and the ab- 


beſs herſelf as guardian of her train, and 


concerned in her ſociety's misfortunes. 
What uſe Leander made of his diſco- 
very is not known, Perhaps, when he 
had been ſucceſsful in baniſhing the hy- 
pocrite, he did not ſhew himſelf very 


ſollicitous in his endeavours to reform 
the ſinner. 


N. B. Written when I went to be 


dipped in Re lalt- water.“ 
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From the GENTLEMAN's MAGAZINE. 


A PROTEST. 
Die Martis, 29 Nowembris, 1763. 


HE crder of the day for reſum- 
ing the adjourned conſideration 


of the report of the conference with the 


Commons on Friday laſt being read, 


The third reſolution of the Commons f 


was read as follows: 


Ręſelved i the Commons in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, 
That privilege of parliament does not 
extend to the caſe of writing and pub- 
liſhing ſeditious libels, nor ought to be 
allowed to obſtrutt the ordinary courſe 
of the laws, in the ſpeedy and effectual 
proſecution of ſo heinous and dangerous 
an offence.“ 
And it being moved to agree with 


the Commons in the ſaid reſolution, 


The ſame was objected to. After 


long debate thereupon, 


The queſtion was put, Whether to 


agree with the Commons in the ſaid 
relolution ? 
It was reſolved in the aficmaative: 


D/fentient*. 


B ue we cannot hear, without the 


ut moſt concern and aſtoniſhment, 
a doctrine advanced now, for the firſt 


time in this Houſe, which we apprehend 


to be new, dangerous and unwarrant- 
able, viz. T hat the perſonal privilege 
of both Houles ot Parliament has never 

Ee | | held, 
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held, and ought not to hold in the caſe 
of any criminal proſecution whatſoever ; 
by which, all the records of parliament, 
all hiſtory, all the authorities of the 
zraveſt and ſobereſt judges are entirely 
reſcinded ; and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, with regard 
to the independence of parliament, torn 
up and buried under the ruins of our 
moſt eſtabliſhed rights. 

We are at a loſs to conceive with 
what view ſuch a ſacrifice ſhould be 
propoſed, unleſs to amplify, in effect, 
the juriſdiction of the inferior, by an- 
nibilating the ancient immunities of 
this ſuperior court. 5 | 

The very queſtion itſelf, propoſed to 
us from the Commons, and now agreed 
to by the Lords, from the letter. and 
ſpirit of it contradicts this aſſertion ; 
for, whilſt it only narrows privilege in 
criminal matters, it eſtabliſhes the prin- 
ciple. The law of privilege, touching 
impriſonment of the perſons of Lords 
of Parliament, as ſtated by the two 
ſtanding orders, declares generally, That 
ns Lord of Parliament, ſitting the par- 
liament, or within the uſual times of 
privilege of parliament, is to be impri- 
ſoned or reſtrained without ſentence or 
order of the Houſe, unleſs it be for trea- 
ſon or felony, or tor refuſing to give 
ſecurity for the peace, and refulal to pay 
obedience to a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

The firſt of theſe orders was made 
after long conſideration, upon a diſpute 
with the king, when the precedents of 
both Houſes had been fully inſpected, 
commented upon, reported, and enter- 
ed in the journals, and after the king's. 
council had been heard. It was made 
in ſober times, and by a Houle of Peers, 
not only loyal, but devoted to the crown; 
and it was made by the unanimous con- 
{ent of all, not one diflenting. Theſe 
circumſtances of ſolemnity, deliberation, 
and unanimity, are ſo ſingular and ex- 
traordinary, that the like are ſcarce to 
| be tound in any inſtance among the re- 
cords of parliament. | | 

When the two caſes of ſurety for the 
peace and Habeas Corpus, come to be 

well conſidercd, it mill be found that 


they both breathe the ſame ſpirit, and 
grow out of the ſame principle. 

The offences that call for ſurety ang 
Habeas Corpus, are both caſes of pre. 
ſent continuing violence, the proceed. 
ings in both have the ſame end, diz. 
to repreſs the force and to diſarm the 
offender, . 

The proceeding ſtops in both when 


that end is attained ; the offence is not 


proſecuted nor puniſhed in either; the 
neceſſity is equal in both, and if privi. 
lege was allowed in either, ſo long a; 
the neceſſity laſts, a Lord of Parliament 
would enjoy a mightier prerogative than 


the crown itſelf is intitled to. Laſtly, 


they both leave the proſecution of all 
miſdemeanours ſtill under privilege, and 
do not derogate from that great funda. 


mental, that none ſhall be arreſted in 


the courſe of proſecution for any crime 
under treaſon and felony. 

Theſe two orders compriſe the whcie 
law of privilege, and are both of them 
ſtanding orders, and conſequently the 
fixed laws of the Houſe, by which we are 
all bound, until they are duly repealed, 

'The reſolution of the other Houle 


now agreed to, is a direct contradiction 


to the rule of parliamentary privilege, 


laid down in the aforeſaid ſtanding or- 


ders, both in letter and ſpirit. Before 
the reaſons are ſtated it will be proper 
to premiſe two obſervations : 

Firſt, That in all caſes where ſecuri- 
ty of the peace may be required, the 
Lord cannot be committed till that ſe- 
curity is refuſed, and conſequently the 
magiſtrate will be guilty of a breach ot 
privilege if he commits the offender 
without demanding that ſecurity, 

Secundly, Altho' the ſecurity ſhould 
be refuſed, yet, if the party is committed 
generally, the magiſtrate is guilty of 4 
breach of privilege, becauſe the part 
refuſing ought only to be committed til 
he has found {ureties ; whereas, by à 
general commitment, he is held fall 
even tho' he ſhould give ſureties, and 
can only be diſcharged by giving bal 
tor his appearance. | : 

This being premiſed, the firſt oec. 
tion is to the generality of this aer 

Gilg 
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tion, which, as it is penned, denies the 
privilege to the ſuppoſed libeller, not 
only where he refuſes to give ſureties, 
but likewiſe throughout the whole pro- 
ſecution, rom the beginning to the end; 
ſo that, although he ſhould ſubmit to 
be bound, he may, notwithſtanding, be 
afterwards arreſted, tried, convicted, 
and puniſhed, ſitting the parliament, 
and without leave of the houſe, where- 
in the law of privilege is fundamental- 
ly miſunderſtood, by which no commit- 
ment whatſoever is tolerated, but that 
only which is made upon the refuſal of 
the ſureties, or in the other excepted 
caſes of treaſon or felony, and the Ha- 
beas Corpus. 

If privilege will not hold throughout 
in the caſe of a ſeditious libel, it muſt 
he becauſe that offence 1s ſuch a breach 
of the peace, for which ſureties may be 
demanded ; and if it be ſo, it will rea- 
dily be admitted, that Ne caſe comes 
within the exception, „Provided al- 
ways, that ſureties have been refuſed, 


and that the party is committed only 
ili he ſhall give ſureties,” | 


But firſt, this offence is not a breach 5 


of the peace; it does not fall within any 
definition ot a breach of the peace, given 
by any of the good writers upon that 
ſubject ; all which breaches, from me- 
nace to actual wounding, either alone or 
with a multitude, are deſcribed to be 
acts of violence againſt the perſon,poods, 
or poſſeſſions, putting the ſubject in fear 
by blows, threats, or geſtures. Nor is 
this caſe of the libeller ever enumerated 


in any of theſe writers among the 


breaches of peace; on the contrary, it 
is always deſcribed as an act tending to 
excite, provoke, or produce breaches 
of the peace ; and although a ſecretary 
of ſtate may be pleaſed to add the en- 
flaming epithets of treaſonable, traiter- 
0us, or ſeditious, to a particular paper, 
yet no words are ſtrong enough to alter 
the nature of things. To {ay then, that 
a libel, poſſibly productive of tuch a con- 
lequence, is the very conſequence ſo 
produced, is, in other words, io declare, 


that the cauſe and the effeRt are the 
lame thing. | 
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Secondly, But if a libel could poſſibly, 
by any abuſe of Janguage, or has any 
where been called inadvertently, a breach 
of the peace, there is not the leaſt colour 
to ſay, that the libeller can be hound to 
give ſureties for the peace, for the fol- 
lowing reaſons: 

Becauſè none can be ſo bound, unleſs 
he be taken in the actual commitment 


of a breach of the peace, ſtriking or 


putting ſome one or more of his majeſ- 
ty's {ubjects in tear: | 
Becaule there is no authority, or even 
ambiguous hint in any laws bock, that 
he may be ſo bound: „ 
Becaule no libeller, in fact, was ever 
ſo bound: | ? | 
Becauſe no crown-lawyer, in the molt 
deſpotic times, ever inſiſted he ſhould 
be ſo bound, even in days when the preſs 


{warmed with the molt invenomed and 
virulent libels, and when the proſecu- 


tions raged with ſuch uncommon fury 
againſt this ſpecies of offenders; when 
the law of libels was ranſacked every 


term; when lois of ears, perpetual im- 


priſonment, baniſhment, and fines of 
ten and twenty thouſand pounds, were 
the common judgments in the ſtar cham - 
ber, and when the crown-had aſſumed 
an uncontroulable aythority over the 
preſs. - | | 

Thirdly, This reſolution does not on- 
ly infringe the privilege of parhament, 
but points to the reſtraint of the perſo- 
nal liberty of every common ſubject in 


theſe realms, ſeeing that it does, in ef- 


tet, arm, that all men, without ex- 


ception, may be bound to the peace tor 


this offence. | 

By this doftrine, every man's liberty, 
privileged as well as unprivileged, is ſur- 
rendered into the hands of a ſecretary 
of ſtate: eis by this means empower- 
ed, in the ftirit inſtance, to pronounce 
the paper to he a {editions libel, a mattet᷑ 
of ſuck diſſiculty, that ſome have pre- 
tended, it is too high to be intruſted to 
a ſpecial jury, of the firif rank and con- 
dition; %e is to undertiand and decide 
by himfelt, the meaning of every inu- 
endo; he is to determme the tendency 
thereof, aud braud is wa his wn epi- 
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thets ; he is to adjudge the party guil- 
ty, and make him author or publiſher 
as he ſees good; and laſtly, he is to 
give ſentence by committing the party. 
— All theſe authorities are given to one 
ſingle magiſtrate, unaſſiſted by council, 
evidence, or jury, in a caſe where the 
law ſays, no action will lie againſt him, 
becauſe he acts in the capacity of a judge. 
From what has been obſerved, it ap- 
pears to us that the exception of a ſedi- 
tious libel from privilege, is neither 
founded on uſage or written precedents, 
and therefore this reſolution is of the 
firſt impreſſion; nay, it is not only a 
new law, narrowing the known and 
antient rule, but it is likewiſe a law a 
fot facto, pendente lite, et ex parte now 
firſt declared to meet with the circum- 
ſtances of a particular caſe; ahd it 
muſt be farther conſidered, that this 


| Houſe is thus called upon to give a ſanc- 


tion to the determinations of the other, 
who have not condeſcended to confer 
with us upon this point, tall they had 
pre-judged it themſelves. 

This method of relaxing the rule of 
privilege, caſe by caſe, is pregnant with 
this farther inconvenience, that it ren- 
ders the rule precarious and uncertain. 
Who can foretel- where the houſe will 
ſtop, when they have by one infringe- 
ment of their own ſtanding orders, 
made a precedent, whereon future in- 
fringements may, with equal reaſon, 
be founded ? How ſhall the ſubject be 
able to proceed with ſafety in this pe- 
rilous buſineſs? How can the judges de- 
cide on theſe or the like queſtions, if 
privilege is no longer to be found in re- 
cords and journals, and ſtanding or- 


ders? Upon any occaſion privilege may 


be enlarged, and no court will venture, 


ſor the future, without trembling, ei- 


ther to recognize or to deny it. 


We maniteſtly ſee this effect of ex- 
cluding, by a general reſolution, one 


bailable offence from privilege to-day, 
that it will be a precedent for doing ſo 


by another, upon ſome future occation, 


til], inſtead of privilege holding in every 


cafe not- excepted, it will, at laſt, come 


to hold in none, but ſuch as are ex- 
Prell ſaved. 


When the caſe of the Habeas Corpus 
is relied upon, as a precedent to enforce 
the declaration, the argument only 
ſhews, that the miſchief afore- mention. 
ed has taken place already, ſince one 


_ alteration, tho' a very juſt one, not at 


all applicable to the preſent queſtion, i. 
produced to juſtify another that is un. 
warrantable. 

But it is ſtrongly objected, that if 
privilege be allowed in this caſe, a lord 
of parliament might endanger the con. 
ſtitution by a continual attack of ſuc. 
ceſſive libels; and if ſuch a perſon 
ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape, under the 
ſhelter of privilege, with perpetual im- 
punity, all government would be over. 
turned, and therefore it 1s inexpedient 
to allow the privilege now, when the 
time of privilege, by prorogations, is 


continued for ever without an interval, 


This objection ſhall be anſwered in 
two ways. 1/2, It inexpediency is to de. 
ſtroy perſonal privilege in this caſe of 2 
ſeditious libel, it is at leaſt as inexpe- 


dient, that other great miſdemeanor; 


ſhould ſtand under the like protection 
of privilege ; neither is it expedient, 


that the ſmaller offences ſhould be ex- 


empt from proſecution in the perſon ot 
a lord of parliament ; ſo that if this ar- 
gument of inexpediency is to prevail, 
it muſt prevail throughout, and ſubvert 
the whole law of privilege in criminal 
matters ; in which method of reaſoning 
there is this tault, that the argument 
proves too much. 

If this inconvenience be indeed grie- 
vous, the fault is not in the law of pri. 
vilege, but in the change of times, and 
in the management of prorogations by 
the ſervants of the crown, which ar 
ſo contrived, as not to leave an hour 
open for juſtice. Let the objection ne- 
vertheleſs be allowed in its utmoſt ex. 
tent, and then compare the inexped 
ency of not immediately proſecutins 
on one ſide, with the inexpediency d 
tripping the parliament of all protect. 
on trom privilege on the other, Uu. 
happy as the option is, the public wont 
rather wiſh to ſee the proſecution fc 


crimes ſuſpended, than the parame 
tote! 
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totally unprivileged, although, notwith- 
ſtanding this pretended inconvenience is 
ſo warmly magnified on the preſent oc- 
caſion, we are not apprized that any ſuch 
inconvenience has been felt, though the 
privilege has been enjoyed time imme- 
morial. 

But the foond and beſt anſwer, be- 
cauſe it removes all pretence of grie- 
vance, is this, that this houſe, upon 
complaint made, has the power (which 
it will exert in favour of juſtice) to de- 
lver up the offender to proſecution. 


It is a diſhonourable and an undeſer- 


ved imputation upon the lords, to ſup- 
pole, even in argument, that they would 
nouriſh an impious criminal in their bo- 
ſoms, againſt the call of offended juſ- 
tice, and the demand of their country. 

It is true, however, and it is hoped 


that this houſe will always (ee (as every 


magiſtrate ought that does not betray 
his truſt) that their member 1s properly 
charged ; but when that ground 1s once 
laid, they would be aſhamed to protect 
the offencer one moment ; ſurely this 
truſt (which has never yet been abuſed) 


is not too great to be repoſed in the 


high court of parliament ; while it is 
lodged there, the public juſtice is in ſafe 
hands, and the privilege untouched; 
whereas, on the contrary, if for the 
{fake of coming at the criminal at once, 
without this application to the houſe, 
perſonal privilege is taken away, not 
only the offender, but the whole parlia- 
ment, at the ſame time, 1s delivered up 
to the crawn. 

It 28 not to be i e that our 
anceſtors, when they framed the law 
of privilege, would have left the caſe 
of a feditious libel (as it is called) the 
only unprivileged miſdemeanor. What- 
ever elle they had given up to the 
crown, they would have guarded the 
caſe of ſuppoſe libels, above all others 
with privilege, as being moſt likely to 
be abuſed by outrageous and vindictive 
proſecutions. 

'But this great privilege had a much 
deeper reach, it was wiſely planned, and 
hath hitherto, thro' all times, been re— 
ſolutely maintained. 
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It was not made to ſcreen criminals, 
but to preſerve the very being and lite 
of parliament z for when our an-»ttors 
conſidered, that the law had lodged the 
great powers of arreſt, indictment, and 
information, in the crown, they ſaw the 
parliament would be undone, it, duri ing 
the time of privilege, the royal proceis 


ſhould be admitted in any miſdemeanor 


whatſoever 3 therefore they excepted 
none, Where the abuſe of power 
would be fatal, the power ought never 
to be given, becauſe redreſs comes too 
late. 
A parliament under perpetual terror 
of impriſonment, can neither be free, 
nor bold, nor honeſt ; and it this privi- 
lege was once removed, the moſt im- 
portant queſtion might be irrecoverably 
loſt, or carried by a ſudden irruption 
of meſſengers, let loole againſt the 
members halt an hour before the debate. 

Laſtly, as it has already been obſer- 
ved, the caſe of ſuppoſed lihels is, of 


| all others, the moſt dangerous and a— 


larming to be left open to proſecution 
during the time of privilege. | 
If the ſeverity of the law, touching 
libels, as. it hath ſometimes been Jaid 
down, be duly weighed, it mult ſtrike 


both houles of parliament with terror 


and diſmay. 

The repetition of a lihel, the 8 
ry of it unread to another, is ſaid to 
be a publication: nay, the bare poſſeſ- 
ſion of it has been decmed criminal, un- 
leſs it is immediately deſtr oyed or carri- 


ed to a magiſtrate. 


Every lord of parliament then, who 
hath done this, who is falſly acculed, 
nay, who is, tho' without any infor- 
mation, named in the ſecretary of ſtate's 
warrant, has loſt his privilege by this 
reſolution, aud lies at the mercy of that 
enemy to lear ng and liberiy, the mel- 
ſenger of the preis. 

For theſe, and many other forcible 
reaſons, we hold it highly unbecoming 
the diguity, gravity, and wildom of the 
houſe of peers, as well as their juſtice, 
thus judiciaily to explain away and di- 
miniſh the priviies? of their perſons, 
founded in the witlom 0! ages, declar- 


ed 
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ed with preciſion in our ſtanding orders, 
ſo repeatedly confirmed, and hitherto 
preſerved inviolable by the ſpirit of our 
anceſtors, called to it only by the other 
houſe, on a particular occaſion, and to 
ſerve a particular purpoſe, ex poſt facto, 
ex parte, et pendente lite, in the courts 
below. 


Temple, Abergavenny, 
Balton, Fred. Litch. Cow. 
Grafton, Aſhburnham, 
_ Cornwallis, Forteſcue, 
Portland, Grantham, 
8 riſtol, WW, alpole, 
Dewonſhire, Ponſonby, 
Scarborough, Folkeſtone. 
Dacre, 
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From the LoN DON MAGAZINE. 


| On the method of burning Clay, and of 
the benefit of it avhen uſed as a Ma- 


Aue. 


Obſerved our lands, (for I then liv- 
1 ed in a wet clay country) after hav- 
ing borne three crops of corn, which is 
the common method of huſbandry in 
thoſe parts, produced good quantities of 
graſs for two or three years, after 
which the ground began to ſadden, and 
then the produce diminiſhed, and ruſhes 
rew in abundance. 


This led me to think, 10 whatever 


would contribute to keep the particles 
diſunited would be of great ſervice: 
and further, I imagined, that clay or 
ſoil burnt would never re-unite 3 which 
proved a fact: moreover, that the ſalt 
it gained by paſſing through the fire 
would enrich the land, which appeared 
from its produce when denſhired ; tho” 
T never approved of that huſbandry, as 
the ſoil was thereby diminiſhed, which 
3s already too thin in that country. 
This determined me to attempt burn- 
ing clay, which I did in the manner 
following. | 
I cauſed a labourer to dig as much 
clay as made a number of walls of nine 
zuches high, and of the ſame thicknels, 
and the ſame diſtance from each other, 
in a parallel du ection, as would make 


MAGAZI 


＋ S ſelecked. 


about a ſquare of three yards: theſe 
vacancies, being like tunnels of brick. 
kilns, I filled with bruſhwood, and on 
that threw ſome cinders, or ſmall-coat, 

of which I had ſufficient quantities, 
then, living nigh ſome collieries; after 
which I covered the whole ſquare with 


clay about three inches thick, leaving 
the ends of the tunnels open, which 1 


then lighted on the windward-ſide : as 
ſoon as the fire had got ſufficient head, 
I ſtopt the mouths of them; and when 


1 perceived the covering was almoſt 


burnt through, J had a ſmall ſprink- 
ling of cinders, or ſmall-coal, thrown 


on the heap, and then another covering 


of clay of the ſame thickneſs ; and thus 


went on, till my fire was ſeven or 
eight feet high. 


When I found my fire was very well 


| kindled, which was commonly about 


the time I put my ſecond coat on, I 
uſcd to enlarge the baſe of the fire, by 
continuing the tunnels, and by adding 


new ones to the ſides, (which were fill- 


ed and covered as the others, and then 
lighted) till I made my fire about ſeven 


yards ſquare ; for I ſoon found it ne- 


ver burnt well in the middle if it was 
ſo large at firſt, 

Care ſhould be taken the laboure? 
does not pat on too thick a coat at once, 
as it will be apt to ſmother the fire ; 
beſides, by confining the heat in too 
much, the clay was apt to run and vi- 
trefy, which was then of hitle uſe. 

As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently 
cool (for the ſooner it is laid on the land 
the better) I put about ten large cart- 
loads on a ſtatute acre, and found it an 
admirable manure for either meadow, 
paſture, or corn : for the latter it will 
not laſt more than three crops, though 
longer tor the two former: and with 
this I have made prodigious improve- 
ments; but 1 dont believe it will an- 
ſwer for a ſandy foil, as it will render 
it Kill lighter. 

This manure I burnt all times of the 
year, though ſlower in the winter than 
ſummer, but ys tatteſt in windy 
weg! her. 

is, 1 fancy, may be burnt with 
bruſh- 


prehend may anſwer better between the 


coats than coal, as it will keep the clay 
more open. 
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From the London MAGAZINE. 


The adventures and aiftr es of Marius, 
after his baniſpment; from Hooke's 
Roman Hiſtory. 


« N the eveningof that day on which 


| he made his eſcape, he arrived 
at a villa of his own, called Salonium, 
and from thence ſent his fon to ſome 


neighhouring farms belonging to his 


father-in-law Mucius, there to provide 
neceſſaries for their voyage. He him- 
ſelf went in the mean time to Oſtia, 
where his friend Numerius having pre- 
pared him a ſhip, he, without ſtaying 
for his ſon, but taking with him Gra- 
nius, his wite's ſon by a former huſband, 
weighed anchor. Paſſing along the coaſt 
of Italy with a favourable wind, he was 
in no ſmall apprehenſion of one Gemi- 
nius, a man of great intereſt at Tarra- 
cina, and his enemy. He therefore bad 
the ſailors keep off trom that place; and 
they were willing to obey ; but the wind 
changing, and blowing hard from the 
lea, and their veſſel being ſcarce able 
to reſiſt the waves; Marius too, being 
indiſpoſed, and ſea-ſick, it was with 
great difficulty they could get ſo far as 
Circeii, on this fide of Terracina- 
The ſtorm now increaſing, and their 
proviſions failing, they went on ſhore, 
and wandered up and down they knew 
not whither ; avoiding, as it uſually 
happens in great dangers, the preſent 
evil, and relying on uncertain hopes. 
The land and the fea were both peri- 
lous : they feared to meet with people, 
and yet, wanting food, feared more to 
meet with nobody. Towards night they 
light upon a few poor herdſmen, who 
unhappily had nothing to give them : 
but knowing Marius, they adviſed him 
to get away as ſoon as poſſible, for they 
had ſeen a party of horſe in ſearch of 
lun, Marius ſceing that his attend- 


up Marius. 
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bruſh-wood, or furze only; which I ap- 


ants, ſpent with long faſting, were un- 
able to go farther, turned aſide ont of 
the road, and hid himſelf in a thick 
wood, where he paſled the night in great 
diſtreſs. The next day, tho' pinched 
with hunger, yet willing to make ule 


of the little ſtrength he had left, he 


travelled by the ſea- ſide, encouraging 
his companions by prophecies, upon 
which he ſaid he depended. He told 
them, that when he was a child, he 
brought home an eagle's neſt, in which 
were ſeven young ones, and that his pa- 
rents, much aſtoniſhed at the accident, 
(tor it 1s ſaid, that an eagle never 
hatches more than two) having con- 
ſulted the diviners, theſe had declared, 


that he would be the greateſt amongſt 


men, and be ſeven times poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt magiſtracy in his country. 
When he and his company were now 
about two miles and a halt from Min- 
turnæ, they eſpied a troop of horſe 
making towards them with all ſpeed, 
and, at the ſame time, two ſhips pretty 
near the ſhore. 
faſt as they could to the ſea, and plung- 
ing themſelves into it, ſwam to the ſhips, 


 Granius, and thoſe that were with him, 


got into one of them, and paſſed over 
to the oppolite iſland called Ænaria. 

Marius, heavy and unwieldly, was, 
with much difficulty, borne above the 
water by two ſlaves, and put on board 
the other ſhip. In this inſtant, the ſol- 
diers arrived at the ſea-fide, and from 
thence called out to the mariners, to 
bring their veſſel to ſhore, or ele to 
throw out Marius. He on the other 


hand, beſought them, with tears, not 
to deliver him up to his enemies, The 


mariners, after a conjaltation, wherein 


they inclined ſometimes to the one fide, 


ſometimes to the other, at length an- 
ſwered poſitively they would not deliver 
But ſoon atter the ſuldiets 
were gone away, and out of ſight, the 
/ailors brought the velie! to an anchor, 
at the mouth ot the Liris, where it 
makes a great marſh ; and then they ad- 
viſed Marius to go on fore, and refreſh 
himſelf, till the wind mould come fair, 
which they faid, woutd toon happen, for 
that 


Hereupon they ran as 
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that when the ſea breeze fell, there ge- 
nerally aroſe a freſh gale from the marſh, 
Marius liſtened to their advice: and 
when they had ſet him on ſhore, he 
laid himſelf down in a place not far 
from the ſea, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
what was to befal him: for the mariners, 


preſently after weighed anchor, and. 


failed away z not thinking it excuſable 
to deliver Marius into the hands of thoſe 
who thought to deſtroy him, nor con- 
ſiſtent with their own ſafety to protect 
him. Deferted thus by all, he lay a 
good while filent on the ground: at 
length collecting the remains of his 


ſtrength, he got up and travelled along 


melt diſconſolately. After wading thro' 
bogs and ditches full of water and mud, 

he at laſt tumbled upon an old man 
cottage, who worked in the fens. Fal- 
ling at his feet, he beſought him to 


eſcaped the preſent danger, would make 
him returns beyond his expectation, 
The poor man, whether he had for- 
merly known Marius, or were then 
moved, ſays Plutarch, with the majeſty 
of his countenance, anſwered, “If 
you want only reſt, you may repoſe 
yourlelf conveniently in my cottage : 
but if you are flying from an enemy, I 
will hide you in a more retired and ſe- 
cret place.” Marius having deſired he 
would do him that good office, the old 
man led him to a cave by the river ſide, 
and there covered him with reeds, and 
other light things, which would con- 
ceal, but not burden him. Scarce had 
he lard hinſelf down when he was diſ- 
turbed by a great noiſe from the cot- 
tage, His enemy, Geminius, had ſent 
| horſemen from Tarracina in purſuit of 
him, and ſome of them happening to 


come that way, moſt ſeverely menaced 


the poor old tnan, as one who had en- 
tcrtained and concealed an enemy of 
Rome, Marius, thinking himſelf in 
imminent danger, ſtripped off his 
clothes, and leaving his concealment, 
plunged himſelf into a great pool of 
water, From thence his purtuers drag» 
ged him naked, and all covered with 


mud, and, in that condition, carried 


him away to Minturnæ, where they de. 
livered him into the hands of the ma. 
giſtrates. There had been publiſhed 
throughout all the towns of Italy, 2 

decree of the ſenate, importing, that 


ſearch ſhould be made for him, and 


that he ſhould be put to death, if he 
were found. The magiſtrates therefore 
in obedience to this decree, caſt him 
into priſon, and ſent a ſlave belonging 
to the public, a Cimbrian by birth, to 
cut off his head : for none of their own 
Citizens would undertake the office. 
Several authors have reported, that 


Marius, ſeeing the ſlave enter the pri- 


ſon, ſaid to him with a ſtrong voice, 
© Haſt thou the audaciouſneſs to kill 
Marius?“ And that, at theſe words, 
the Cimbrian inſtantly ran away into 
the town, and throwing down his ſword 


before the people, cried out, ** I have 
give aſſiſtance to a perſon who, if he 


not the power to kill Marius ;” never. 
theleſs, it would ſeem, from certain 


_ paſſages in Cicero, that this ſtory is an 
invention of ſome of the latter writers: 


be that as it will, the Minturnenſes 
furniſhed Marius with a ſhip and pro- 
viſions ; he failed firſt to ZEnaria, where 
having found Granius, and the reſt of 
his company, that had eſcaped thither, 
he, together with them ſteared his courſe 
towards Africa, Want of water forced 
him to put in near Eryx in Sicily, A 
Roman Quæſtor, who guarded that 
coaſt, fell upon Marius at his landing, 
ſlew ſixteen of his men, and was near 
taking him priſoner. The illuſtrious 
fugitive, however, at length arrived in 
Atrica, and went on ſhore near Car- 
thage, in the hope that Sextilius, the 
prætor of that province, a man to whom 
he had done neither good nor harm, 
would, out of mere compaſſion, affit 
him in his diſtreſs. But ſcarce was he 
landed, when an officer from Sextilius, 
forbid him to ſet foot in that country, 
and declared to him, that if he did not 
obey, he would be treated conformadiy 
to the decree of the ſenate, as an enemy 
of Rome. Marius, ſtruck with aſto— 


niſhment at this meſſage, remained 1 
conſiderable time without ſpeal a 
word, his eyes fixed upon the 


Jus, 
STD 
i not 
1adiy 
em 
aſto- 
ed 1 


b 


r. The man at length aſked him, 
what anſwer he ſhould carry back to 
the preetor : © Go tell him (ſaid Ma- 
rius) that you have ſeen Marius an ex- 
ile from his country, and fitring among 
the ruins of Carthage: Meaning by 
this, ſays Plutarch, to propoſe the for- 
tune of that city, and his own fortune, 
as inſtructive leſſons to the prætor. He 
went again on board, and wandered a- 


bout in theſe ſeas a great part of the 


winter. His ſon Marius, who had ta- 
ken refuge in the court of Mendreſtal, 
or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempſal, 
king of Numidia, came from thence, 
and joined his father,” | 

[The recital of ſuch diſtreſs cannot 
but move our pity ; but we loſe all 
compaſſion for the ſufferer, when we 
reflect on the cruelties which in revenge 
he practiſed at his return, and which 
he carried to ſuch an exceſs of butchery, 


that his ſoldiers made it their practice 


to murder every man whoſe ſalutation 
Marius did not return : ſo that even 
his friends never approached him but 
with terror.] 


From the London Macazine. 
An Enguiry into the affair of Calas. 
8 H E affair of the virtuous and 

unfortunate proteſtant, John 
Calas, who was broken upon the wheel 
at Toulouſe about two years ago, in 
conſequence of the ſuicide of one of his 
lons, hom he was falſely accuſed of hav- 
ing put to death himſelf, was ſome 
months ago brought before the council 
of ſtate at Verſailles, at which were pre- 
ſent tu miniſters of ſtate, the chancei- 
lor, c. The caſe was reported by 
Movi, de Croſne, maſter of requeſts, 
wth the impartiality of an upright 
judge, the accuracy of one pertectly 
wil-informed, and that affecting clo- 


| Quence, that the dreadful circumſtances 


& this unparalleled ſtory ſo naturally 
dictates to a humane orator. After a 


long examination of this horrid affair, 


nt appeared with the cleareſt evidence, 
vor. III. 


ſevere and bloody ſentence. 


thereby ſome comfort adminiſtercd to 


leled cauſe ; it was hoped that the mem- 
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that the ſon of John Calas had never 
formed the moſt diſtant notion of turn- 
ing Roman Catholick——that he had 
hanged himſelf in a fit of melancholy— 
that the aged father and mother knew 
nothing of the matter until they found 
him dead, to their inexpreſſible ſurpriſe 
and ſorrow —— that they had been re- 
markable for the excellence of their 
characters, during the ſpace of forty 
years and upwards, that they had lived 
at Toulouſe, and had been peculiarly 
eminent for their parental tenderneſs — 
and that beſides the dictates of natural 
affection (which forms ſuch a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of the innocence of this aged 
and worthy father) every circumſtance 
concurred to clear him of the horrid 
crime for which he was put to death in 
the moſt painful and ignominious man- 
ner by the parliament of Toulouſe, In 
conſcquence of this the members of the 
council unanimouſly agreed in forming 
a reſolution, by which the parliament 
of Toulouſe was ordered to ſend them 
an account of the proceedings againſt 
John Calas, and the reaſons of their 
The king 
gave his royal approbation to this reſo- 
lution of the council, and all thoſe who 
were not deaf to the voice of humanity 
and juſtice (and who bad beheld with 
juſt ſentiments of horror, in the parlia» 
ment of Toulouſe, falſehood and cru- 
elty, agmed and ſet on by bigotry, to 
involve a widow and five children in 
the deepeſt diſtreſs, hy the murder of a 
tather and a huſband committed under 
the form of law) hoped to ſec ſatisfac- 
tion made to the memory of Calas, and 


his afflicted family. It was at leaſt ima- 
gined, that the parliament of 'Toulouſe 
would have been called to juſtify their 
conduct before tle tribunal of their ſo- 
vereign, and to clear themſelves in the 
eyes ot Europe, and of the human race, 
who are all intereſted in this unparal- 


bers of this parliament, who condemn» 
ed, without proof, to the rack and 
wheel, a father for murdering his ſon, 
ai.d the infamous ſheriff David, who in- 

2 4 lulted, 
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ſulted, upon the wheel, this aged and 
innocent father expiring under the rage 


of monkiſh bigotry, would have been 


oblized to acknowledge their temerity 
and precipitation at leaſt, and to make 


honourable amends to the afflicted fa- 


mily, by confelling that they were de- 
ceived by monks and falſe-witneſſes, and 
by granting their protection (if it would 


be accepted) to the children they have 
rendered fatherleſs by an unjuſt judg- 
ment. 


Al] this was expected, ſeveral 
pamphlets have been publiſhed at Paris 


demanding juſtice, and yet hitherto juſ- 


tice has been ſuſpended, and the voice 
of humanity has pleaded in vain for in- 
nocent blood. 
monks and bigots have, it is to be fear- 
ed, ſtopped the execution of juſtice, and 
becn employed to perſuade a humane 
monarch, that it was more expedient to 
abandon the cauſe of an innocent Cal- 


viniſt, who had unjuſtly been broken on 
the wheel, than expoſe eight counſellors 


ot Toulouſe to the ſhame of acknow- 
tedging, that they had been miftaken. 


A new inſtance this of the ſpirit of a 
popith government, and its horrid in- 


influence, even in a country, whoſe in- 
habitants (excepting thoſe of Toulouſe) 
are naturally inclined to humanity and 
clemency. 

I except Toulouſe, becauſe the dark, 
gloomy, and cruel effects of ſuperſtiti- 
on and bigotry reign there in a particu- 


lar manner, and have given a barbarous 


and ſanguinary caſt to the temper of its 
inhabitants, naturally tinged with Spa— 
niſh ſeverity. Voltaire tell us in his laſt 
production“, that the inhabitants of 
Toulouſe thanked God publickly for the 
aſſaſſination of Henry IV. and it is well 


known they nave an annual feſtival, on 


which they celebrate, in the moſt pomp- 
ous manner, by proceſſions, bonefires, 
and other demonſtrations of joy, the 
anniverſary of that glorious day, in 
which four thouſand proteſtants, their 
tellow-citizens, were maſlacred without 


* Traite ſur 1a tolerance. 


The inſinuations of 


traced in other authors. 


diſtinction of age or ſex, in their city. 
The year 1762, in which Calas was ex. 
ecuted, was the ſecular year of that 


horrid maſlacre, and as the feſtival 4. 


bove-mentioned was juſt approaching, 

when this unfortunate man was caſt in. 
to priſon, Voltaire thinks that this cir. 
cumſtance might have contributed to 
his condemnation. It was, indeed, 
agreeable to the ſpirit of ſuch a holiday, 
to have a proteſtant victim to ſacrifice to 
the ſanguinary genius of popery. I ſhall 
conclude this letter by obſerving, that 
as the tears of the widow Calas, and 
her fatherleſs children, have made their 
way to the throne, the humanity and 
juſtice of the king are engaged to zive 
both her and Europe ſatisfaction for this 
horrid deed (or to uſe Voltaire's ex- 
preſſion) ** For this barbarous murder 
committed at Toulouſe, by the {word 
of juſtice.” I am, &c. 
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Unconneded Thoughts on Gardening, 
By Mr. Shenſtone. 


Ardening may be divided into 
three ſpecies — kitchen garden- 
ing — parterre-gardening — and land- 
ſkip, or pictureſque-gardening: which 
latter is the ſubject intended in the fol- 
lowing pages —lIt conſiſts in pleaſing the 
1magination by ſcenes of grandeur, 
beauty, or variety. Convenience mere- 
ly has no ſhare here ; any farther than 
as it pleaſes the imagination. 

Perhaps the diviſion of the pleaſures 
of imagination, according as they ate 
truck by the great, the various, and 
the beautiful, may be accurate enougl 
for my preſent purpoſe: why each of 
them aftects us with pleaſure may bs 
Ser Burke, 
Hutchinſon, Gerrard. The theory, 0! 
agreeable ſenſations, &c . 


+ Garden ſcenes may perhaps be divided into the ſublime, the beautiful, and the ne. 
lancholy or penkve ; to which laſt J know not but we may aflign a middle place betw:ss 


the former two, as being in ſome ſort compoſed to both. See Burke's ſublime, &c. 
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There ſeems however to be ſome ob- 
jects which afford a pleaſure not redu- 
cible to either of the foregoing heads. 
A ruin, for inſtance, may be neither 
new to us 3 nor majeſtick, nor beauti- 
ful, yet afford that pleaſing melancho- 
ly which proceeds from a reflection on 
decayed magnificence, For this reafon 
an able gardener ſhould avail himſelf of 


objects, perbaps, not very ſtriking ; it 


they ſerve to connect 1deas that convey 
reflections of the pleaſing kind, 


Objects ſhould indeed be leſs calcu- 


lated to ſtrike the immediate eye, than 
the judgment or well-formed imagina— 
tion; as in painting. 

It is no objection to the pleaſure of 
novelty, that it makes an ugly object 
more diſagreeable. It is enough that 
it produces a ſuperiority betwixt things 
in other reſpects equal. It ſeems, on 
ſome occaſions, to go even further. Are 
there not broken rocks and rugged 


grounds to which we can hardly attri- 


bute either beauty or grandeur, and yet 
when introduced near an extent of lawn, 
impart a pleaſure equal to more ſhapely 


ſcenes ? Thus a ſeries. of lawn, though 


ever ſo beautiful, may ſatiate and cloy, 
unleſs the eye paſſes to them from wild- 
er ſcenes; and then they acquire the 
grace of novelty. 

Variety appears to me to derive good 
part of it's effect from novelty ; as the 
eye, paſſing from one form or colour, to 
a form or colour of a different kind, finds 
a degree of novelty in it's preſent object 
which affords immediate ſatisfaction. 

Variety however, in ſome diſtances, 
may be carried to ſuch exceſs as to loſe 
its whole effect. I have obſerved ceil- 
Ings ſo crammed with ſtucco ornaments ; 
that, altho' of the moſt different kinds, 
they have produced an uniformity. A 
lufficient quantity of undecorated ſpace 
k neceſſary to exhibit ſuch decorations 
to advantage, hes 

Ground ſhould firſt be confidered with 
an eye to it's peculiar character. Whe- 
ther it be the grand, the ſavage, the 
'prightly, the melancholy, the horrid, 
or the beautiful. As one or other ot 
Wei characters prevail, one may ſome- 


Some prefer Tibullus to Virgil, 
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what ſtrengthen it's effect by allowing 
every part ſome denomination, and thei 
ſupporting it's title by ſuitable appen- 
dages — For inſtance, the lover's walk 
may have aſſignation ſeats, with proper 
mottoes—Urns to faithful Jovers—Trg- 
phies, garlands, &c. by means of art. 

What an advantage muſt ſome Itali- 
an ſeats derive from the circumſtance 
of being ſituate on ground mentioned 
in the claſſicks? And, even in England, 
wherever a park or garden happens to 
have been the ſcene of any event in hiſ- 
tory, one would furely avail one's ſelf 
of that circumſtance, to make it more 
intereſting to the imagination. Mot- 
toes ſhould allude to it, columns, &c. 
record it; verſes moralize upon it; and 
curioſity receive it's ſhare of pleaſure. 

In deſigning eu houſe and girdens, it 


1s happy when there is an opportunity 


of maintaining a ſubordination of parts; 


the houle lo luckily placed as to exhibit 


a view of the whole deſign. 1 have 
ſometimes thought that there was room 
tor it to reſemble an epic or dramatic 
poem. It 1s rather to be wiſhed than 
required, that the more ſtriking ſcenes 
may ſucceed thoſe which are lets ſo. 

_ Taſte depends much upon temper. 
and 
Virgil to Homer—Hagley to Persfield, 
and Persfield to the Welch mountains. 
This occaſions the different perferences 
that are given to ſituations A garden 
ſtrikes us moſt, where the grand, nd the 
pleaſing ſucceed, not intermingle, with 
each other. 

I believe, however, the ſublime has 
generally a deeper effect than the mere- 
ly beautiful. 

I uſe the words landſkip and proſpect, 
the former as expreſſive of home ſcenes ; 
the latter of diſtant images. Proſpeéts 
ſhould take in the blue diftant hills ; but 
never ſo remotely, that they be not diſ- 
tinguiſhable from clonds. Yet this mere 
extent is what the vulgar value. 

Landſkip ſhould contain variety e— 
nough to form a picture upon canvas: 
and this is no bad teſt, as F think the 
Jandſkip painter is the gardener's elt 
deſigner. The cye requites a ſort of 
| bal: nete 
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balance here ; but not ſo as to en- 
croach upon probable nature. A wood, 
or hill, may balance a houſe or obeliſk ; 
for exactneſs, would be diſpleaſing; we 
form our notions from what we have 
ſeen, and tho” could we comprehend the 
univerſe, we might perhaps find it uni- 


formly regular z yet the portions that 


we ſee of it, habituate our fancy to the 


_ Contrary, 


The eye ſhould always look rather 
down upon water; cuſtomary nature 
makes this requiſite, I know nothing 
more ſenſibly diſpleaſing than Mr. T'—'s 
flat ground betwixt his terras and his 
water. 

It is not eaſy to account for the fond- 
neſs of former times for ſtrait-lined ave- 
nues to their houſes ; ſtrait-lined walks 


through their woods; and, in ſhort, 


every kind of ſtrait-line ; where the foot 
is to travel over, what the eye has done 
This circumſtance is one ob- 
jection. Another, ſomewhat of the ſame 


kind, is the repetition of the ſame ob- 
ject, tree after tree, for a length of way 


together. A third is, that this identity 


is purchaſed by the loſs of that variety, 
which the natural country ſupplies every 


where; in a greater or leſs degree. To 


atford ſome ſlender ſatis faction, through 
the change derived from perſpective; 
but to move on continually and find no 
change of ſcene in the leaſt attendant 


on our change of place, muit give actu- 


al pain to a perſon of taſte. For ſuch 


an one to be condemned to paſs along 


the famous viſta from“ Moſcow to Pe- 
terſburg, or that other from Agra to 
Lahor in India, muſt be as diſagreea- 
ble a ſentence, as to be condemned to 
labour at the gallies. I conceived ſome 


idea of the ſenſation he mult feel, from 


walking, but a few :2inutes, immured, 
betwixt Lord D-—'s high-ſhorn yew- 
hedges ; which run exactly parallel, at 
the diftance of about ten feet; and are 
contrived perfectly to exclude all kind 
of objects whatſover. 

When a building, or other object, 
bas been once viewed from its proper 


* 


amination. 


point, the foot ſhould never travel to 
it by the ſame path, which the eye hat 
travelled before. Loſe the object, and 


draw nigh obliquely. 
The ſide trees in viſtas ſhould be ſo 
circumſtanced as to afford a probability 


that they grew by nature. 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to derive 
their power of pleaſing, from the irre- 


Sularity of ſurface, which is variety; 


and the latitude they afford the imagi- 
nation, to conceive an enlargement of 
their dimenſions, or to recollect any e- 
vents or circumſtances appertaining to 


their priſtine grandeur, ſo far as con- 


cerns grandeur and ſolemnitys The 


breaks in them ſhould be as bold and 


abrupt as poſſible. —If mere beauty be 
aimed at (which however 1s not their 
chief excellence) the waving line, with 
more eaſy tranſitions, will become of 
greater importance Events relating to 
them may be ſimulated by numberlels 


little artifices; but ir is ever to be re. 


membered, that high hills and ſudden 
deſcents are moſt ſuitable to caſtles and 
fertile vales, near wood and water; moſt 
imitative of the uſual ſituation for ab- 
beys and religious houſes ; arge oaks, 


in particular, are eſlential to theſe latter, 
ſtand ſtill and ſurvey ſuch avenues, may 


Whoſe branching x: ms, aud reverend 
height 
Admit a dim religious light. 


A cottage 1s a pleaſing object, partly on 
account of the variety it may introduce; 
on account of the tranquility that ſeems 
to reign there, and perhaps (I am ſome- 
what afraid) on account of the pride of 
haman nature. 


Lengi alterius Jpetare laborem. 


In a ſcene preſented to the eye, abet 
fhould never lie ſo much to the right or 
left, as to give any uneaſineſs in the ex- 
Sometimes, howc':r, it 
may be better to admit valuable objects 
even with this diſad vantage. They 
ſhould elſe never be fern beyond a cer- 
tain angle. The eye mut be eaſy, bee 


tore it can be pleaſed. 
No mere ſlope from one fide to the 
other can be agreeable g ground: the ehe 
equi 


In Monteſquieu ok Taſts, 


requires a balance—1. e, a degree of uni- 
formity : But this may be otherwiſe ef- 
fefted, and the rule ſhould be under- 
food with ſome limitation. | 
—Each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the 
other. . | | 
Let us examine what may be ſaid in 
favour of that regularity which Mr. 
Pope expoſes. Might he not ſeeming- 
ly as well object to the diſpofition'of an 
human face, becauſe it has an eye or 
cheek, that is the very picture of its 
companion ? Or does not Providence, 
who has obſerved this regularity in the 
external ſtructure of our- bodies, and 
diſregarded it within, ſeem to conſider 
it as a beauty? the arms, the limbs, 
and the ſeveral parts of them correſ- 
pond, but it is not the ſame caſe with 
the thorax and the abdomen, 


kind of balance in a landſkip, and, if 
Jam not miſtaken, the painters gene- 
rally furniſh one : A building, for in- 
ſtance, on one ſide, contraſted by a group 
of trees, a large oak, or a riſing hill on 
the other, Whence then does this taſte 
proceed, hut from the love we bear to 
regularity in perfection? After all, in 
regard to gardens, the ſhape of ground, 
the diſpoſition of trees, and the figure 


of water, muſt be ſacred to nature, and 


no forms muſt be allowed that make a 
diſcovery of art. 


All trees have a character analagous 


to that of men: oaks are in all reſpects 


the perfect image of the manly charac- 
ter: in former times I ſhould have ſaid, 
and in preſent times I think I am au- 
tnorized to ſay, the Britiſh one. As a 
brave man is not ſuddenly either elated 
by proſperity, or depreſſed by adverſity, 
o the oak diſplays not its verdure on 
the ſun's firſt approach; nor drops it, 
on his firſt departure. 
majeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur 
of its bark, and the wide protection of 
ts branches. 

A large, branching aged oak, is per- 
haps the moſt venerable of all inanimate 
objects. | 


Urns are more ſolemn, if large and 


he to repreſent a ſtatue in his picture, 
I be- 
lieve one is generally ſollicitous for a 


diſtinct. | 


the works of art, need have no other 


Add to this its 


and abſolute chaos are come again. 


# 
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plain; more beautiful if leſs and orna- 
mented. Solemnity 1s perhaps their 
point, and the ſituation of them ſhould 
ſtill co-operate with it. 

By the way, 1 wonder that lead ſta- 
tues are not more in vogue in our mo- 
dern gardens, 'Tho' they may not ex- 
preſs the finer lines of an human body, 
yet they ſeem perfectly well calculated, 
on account of their duration, to embel- 
liſh landſkips, were they ſome degrees 
inferior to what we generally behold. 
A ſtatue in a room challenges examina- 
tion, and is to be examined critically 
as a ſtatue. A ſtatue in a garden is to 
be conſidered as one part of a ſcene or 
landſkip ; the minuter touches are no 
more eſſential to it, than a good land- 
{kip painter would eſteem them, were 


Apparent art, in its proper province, 
1s almoſt as important as apparent na- 
ture. They contraſt agreeably; but 
their provinces ever ſhould be kept 


Where ſome artificial beauties are ſo 
dexterouſly managed, that one cannot 
but conceive them natural, ſome natu- 
ral ones ſo extremely fortunate, that 
one is ready to ſwear they are artificial. 

Concerning ſcenes, the more uncom- 
mon they appear, the better, provided 
they form a picture, and include no- 
thing that pretends to be of nature's pro- 
duction, and is not. The ſhape of 
ground, the ſite of trees, and the fall 
of water, nature's province. Whatever 
thwarts her 1s treaſon. | 1 

On the other hand, buildings, and 


reference to nature, than that they at. 
ford the EVOEvoY with which the hu. 
man mind 1s delighted. | 
Art ſhould never be allowed to ſet a 
foot in the province of nature, other- 
wiſe than clandeſtinely and by night. 
Whenever ſhe is allowed to appear here, 
and men begin to compromiſe the dit- 
ference — Night, Gothiciſm, confuſion, 


To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and wa- 
ter-falls laid open ; the nakedneſs of our 
beloved miflreſles, the naiads, and the 

| - dryads 


dryads expoſed by that ruffian winter 
to univerſal obſervation ; is a ſeverity 
fcarcely to be ſupported by the help of 
blazing hearths, vieartul companions, 
and a bottle of the moſt grateful bur- 
gundy. 

The works of a perſon that builds; 
begin immediately to decay ; while thole 
of him who plants begin directly to im- 
prove. In this, planting promiſes a 
more laſting pleaſure, than building; 
which, were it to remain in equal per- 
fection, would at beſt begin to moulder 
and want repairs in imagination. Now 
trees have a circumſtance that ſuits our 
taſte, and that is annual variety, It is 
inconvenient indeed, if they cauſe our 
love of life to take root and flouriſh 
with them; whereas the very ſameneſs 
of our ſtructures will, without the help 
of dilapidation, ſerve to wean us from 
our attachment to them. 

It is a cuſtom in ſome countries to 
condemn the characters of thoſe (after 
death) that have neither planted a tree, 
nor ms a child, 


. 


From the UntversaL MaGAZINE. 


„ 
N . Nb. * * * 


The Hermit, in the manner of Cambray, 
by the late William Shenſtone, Eſq; 


7 WAs in that delightful month 
which love prefers before all 


others, and which moſt reveres his deity: 


that month which ever weaves a verdant 
carpet for the earth, and embroiders it 
with flowers. The banks became inviting 
thro' their coverlets of mols ; the vio- 
lets refreſhed by the moiſture of de- 
ſcending rains enriched the tepid air 
with their agreeablc perfumes. But the 
ſhower was paſt ; the ſun diſperſed the 
vapours ; and the ſky was clear and lu- 
cid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain 
and unaffected ; a lover of the Muſes, 
and beloved by them. He would of- 


tentimes retire from the noiſe of mixt 


converſation, to enjoy the melody of 
birds, or the murmurs of a water- fall. 
His neighbours often {ſmiled at his pecu- 


which gratified his own. 
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liarity of temper; and he no leſs, at 
the vulgar caſt of theirs, He could ne. 
ver be content to paſs his irrevocable : 
time in an idle comment upon a news. 
paper, or in adjuſting the preciſe dif. 
ference of temperature betwixt the wea- 
ther of to-day and yeſterday, In ſhort, 
he was not void of ſome ambition, but 
what he felt he acknowledged, and was 
never averſe to vindicate. As he never 
cenſured any one who indulged their 


humour 1inotfenſively, ſo he claimed no 


manner of applauſe for thoſe purſuits 


| But the ſen- 
timents he entertained of honour, and 


the dignity conferred by royal authority, 


made it wonderful how he bore the 


thoughts of obſcurity and oblivion, He 


mentioned with applauſe the youths 
who by merit had arrived at ſtation; 
but he thought that all ſhould in life's 
viſit leave ſome token of their exiſtence, 
and that their friends might more rea- 
ſonably expect it from them, than they 


from their poſterity, 


There were few, he thought, of talents 
ſo very inconſiderable, as to be unalte- 
rably excluded from all degrees of fame: 
and, in regard to ſuch as had a liberal 
education, he ever wiſhed that in ſome 


art or ſcience they would be perſuaded 
to engrave their names. He thought it 


might be ſome pleaſure to reflect, that 
their names would at leaſt be honoured 
by their deſcendents, although they 
might eſcape the notice of ſuch as were 
not prejudiced in their favour, 

What a luſtre, ſaid he, does the re- 
putation of a Wren, a Waller, or a 
Walſingham, caſt upon their remotel 
progeny ? and who would not wiſh ra- 
ther to be deſcended trom them, than 
from the mere carcaſe of Nobility? 
yet, wherever ſupurb titles are faithful- 
ly offered as the reward of merit, be 
thought the allurements of ambition 
were 'too tranſporting to be rele 
But to return. 

Polydore, a new inhabitant 3 in a fort 
of wild uninhabited country, was now 
aſcended to the top of a mountain, and 
in the full enjoyment of a very exten{v2 


ALIEN Before him a broad and 
| winding 


C 
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| winding valley, variegated with all the 


charms of landikip, Fertile meadows, 
glittering ſtreams, pendent rocks, and 
nodding ruins. But theſe indeed were 
much leſs the objects of his attention, 
than thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that 


| were almoſt concealed by one undiſtin- 


guiſhed azure. The ſea indeed appear- 


ed to cloſe the ſcene, though, diſtant as 
it was, it but little variegated the view. 
Hardly indeed were it diſtinguiſhable 
but for the beams of a deſcending ſun, 
© which at the ſame time warned our tra- 
veller to return, before the duskineſs 
and dews of evening had rendered his 
: walk uncomfortable, | 


He had now deſcended to the foot of 


the mountain, when he remarked an 
old Hermit approaching to a little hut, 
which he had formed with his own 
hands, at the very bottom of the pre- 


cipice. Polydore, all inamoured of 


the beauties he had been ſurveying, 
could not avoid wondering at his con- 
duct, who, not content with ſhunning 


all commerce with mankind, had con- 
trived as much as poſſible to exclude all 
views of nature. He accoſted him in 
the manner following: Father, ſays he, 
it is with no ſmall ſurpriſe, that I ob- 
| ſerve your choice of ſituation, by which 
you ſeem to neglect the moſt diſtaut and 
| delightful landskip that ever my eyes 
| beheld, The hill beneath, which you 
have contrived to hide your habitation, 
| which would have afforded you ſuch a 
variety of natural curioſities, as to a 
perſon ſo contemplative, muſt appear 
highly entertaining: and, as the cell 
to which you are advancing is ſeeming- 
Fly of your own contrivance, methinks 
twas probable you would fo have plac- 
led it, as to preſent them, in all their 
beauty to your eye. | 


The Hermit made him this anſwer ; 


{My ſon, ſays he, the evening ap- 
proaches, and you have deviated from 
your way, 


I would not therefore de- 


tain you by my ſtory, did I not imagine 
the moon would prove a ſafer guide to 
you, than that ſetting ſyn which you 
mult otherwiſe rely upon. Enter there- 
ore for a while imo my cave, and I 


will give you then ſome account of my 
adventures, which will ſolve your doubts 
perhaps more effectually than any me- 
thod I can propoſe. But before you 
enter my lone abode, calculated only 
for the ule of medit'ition, dare to con- 
demn._ ſuperfluous magnificence, and 
render thyſelf worthy of the being I 
contemplate. 


Know then, that I owe what the 


world is pleaſed to call my ruin (and in- 
deed juſtly, were it not for the uſe 
which I have made of it) to an aſſured 
dependence, in a literal ſenſe, upon 
confuſed and diſtant proſpects : a con- 
ſiderat ion, which hath fo indeed aſftect- 
ed me, that I ſhall never henceforth en- 
joy a landskip that lies at ſo remote a 
diſtance as not to exhibit all its parts. 
And indeed, were I to form the leaſt 
pretenſions to what your world calls 
taſte, I might even then perhaps con- 
tend, that a well diſcriminated landskip 
was at all times to be perferred to a 
diſtant and promiſcuous azure. 

I was born in the pariſh of a noble- 
man, who arrived to the principal ma- 
nagement of the buſineſs of the nation. 
The heir of his family and myſelf were 
of the ſame age, and tor ſome time 
ſchool-fellows. I had made conſidera- 
ble advances in his eſteem, and the mu- 
tual affection we entertained for each 
other, did not long remain unobſerved 
by his family or my own. He was (ent 
early upon his travels, purſuant to a ve- 
ry injudicious cuſtom ; and my parents 
were ſollicited to conſent that I might 
accompany him. Intimations were gi- 


ven to my friends, that a perſon of ſuch 


importance as his father, might contri- 
bute much more to my immediate pro- 
motion, than the utmoſt diligence I 
could ule in purſuit of it. My father, 


J remember, aſſented with reluctance 


my mother, fired with the ambition of 
her ſon's future greatneſs, thro' much 
importunity, “„ wrung from him his 
flow leave.” I, for my own part, want- 
ed no great perſuaſion, We made what 


is called the greater tour of Europe. 


We neither of us, I believe, could be 
laid to want natural ſenſe, but, being 
banithed 
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baniſhed ſo early in life, were more at- 
tentive to every deviation from our own 
indifferent cuſtoms, than to any uſeful 
examination of their policies or man- 
ners. Judgment, for the moſt part, ri- 
pens very flowly. Fancy often EXPRES 
her bloſſoms all at once. 

We were now returning home from 
a ſix years abſence ; anticipating the ca- 
reſſes of our parents and relations, when 
my ever-honoured companion was at- 
tacked by a fever. All poſſible means 
of ſatety proving finally ineffectual, he 
accoſted me in one of his lucid inter- 
vals as follows: 

Alas! my Clytander! my life, they 
tell me, is of very ſhort continuance. 
The next paroxyſm of my fever will 
probably be concluſive. 

The proſpect of this ſudden hangs 
does not allow me to ſpeak the gratitude 
I owe thee; much leſs to reward the 
kindneſs on which it is ſo juſtly ground- 
ed. Thou knoweſt I was ſent away 
early from my parents, and the more 


rational part of my life has been paſſed 


with thee alone. It cannot be but they 
will prove ſollicitous in their enquiries 
concerning me. Thy narrative will a- 
wake their tenderneſs, and they cannot 
but conceive ſome for their ſons com- 
panion and his friend, What I would 
hope is, that they will render thee ſome 
ſervices, in place of thoſe their beloved 
fon intended thee, and which, I can 
unfeignedly aflert, would have been on- 
ly bounded by my power. My dear 
companion ! farewel. All other tem- 
poral enjoyments have I baniſhed from 
my heart ; but friendſhip lingers long, 
and 'tis with tears I ſay farewel.—— 
My concern was truly ſo great, that, 


upon my arrival in my native country, 


it was not at all increaſed by the conſi- 
deration that the nobleman on whom my 
hopes depended, was removed from all 
his places. 
appeared ſenſibly grieved that the friend- 
ſhip he had ever profeſſed could now ſo 
little avail me. He recommended me 
however to a friend of his that was then 
of the ſucceſstul party, and who, he 
was aſſured, would, at his requeſt, aſ- 


when my ſecond patron died. A ra : 


I wiſhed indeed I had retreated ſooner, 5 
5 


all power of reſolution. 1 


ble and ſmall emolument. 


1 waited on him; and he 


ſiſt me to the utmoſt of his power. 
was now in the prime of life, which ! 
effectually conſumed upon the empy 
forms of court attendance. Hopes 3. 
roſe before me like bubbles upon ; 
ſtream ;z as quick ſucceeding one ano. 
ther, as ſuperficial and as vain. Thi 
buſied in my purſuit, and rejecting the 
aſſiſtance of cool examination, I found 
the winter of life approaching, and no. 

thing procured to ſhelter or protect ne 


of new ones appeared before me, and 
even yet kept my expectations in play, | 


but to retire at laſt unrecompenſed, ant 
when a few months attendance mig iſ 
happen to prove ſucceſsful, was beyond ie 


However after a few years more at. 
tendance, diſtributed in equal propor. 
tions upon each of theſe new patrons, I 
at length obtained a place of much trou. 
On the 2. 
ceptance of this, my eyes ſeemed opa Wt © 
all at once, I had no paſſion remain. 
ing for the ſplendor which was grom 


familiar to me, and for ſervility and 
confinement I entertained an utter aver. 

ſion, I officiated however for a fen 
weeks in my poſt, wondering ſtill mot WF 
and more how I could ever covet t. 
life I ed, I was ever moſt ſincere, bu - 
ſincerity claſhed with my fituation ever 
moment of the day. In ſhort, I WM tic 
turned home to a ſmall paternal incon Cc 
not indeed intending that auſtere life va! 
which you at preſent find me engaged, ſen 
I thought to content myſelf with com the 
mon neceſſaries, and to give the rt, an, 
if aught remained, to charity, but int. 
avoid all appearance of ſingularity. u pro 
alas! to my great ſurpriſe, the peru to 
who ſupplied my expences had fo Hort 
embroiled my little affairs, that, wi, 
my debts, &c. were diſcharged, Iren. 
unable to ſubſiſt in any better manta the; 
than I do at preſent. I grew at firk bas 
tirely melancholy ; left the country wi 


I was born, and raiſed the humble 100 
that covers me in a country where [ at 
not known. I now begin to think myl 


happy 1 in my — way of life: 1 
tivai 


tivate a few vegetables to ſupport me, 
and the little well there is a very clear 
one. I am now an uſeleſs individual; 
little able to benefit mankind ; but a 
prey to ſhame and to eon fun, on 
the firſt glance of every eye that knows 
me, My ſpirits are indeed ſomething 
raiſed by a clear ſky, or a meridian ſun ; 
| but, as to extenſive views of the coun- 
try, I think them well enough exchang- 
| ed for the warmth and comfort which 
| this vale affords me. Eaſe is at leaſt 
the proper ambition of age, and it is 
| confeſſedly my ſupreme one. 


7 Yet will I not permit you to depart 
from an Hermit without one inſtructive 
leon. Whatever ſituation in life you 
4 ever wiſh or propoſe for yourlelt, ac- 


RE 


| conveniencies attending it, I utterly 
contemned and rejected, after a month's 
experience, the very poſt I had all my 
© life-time been ſollicitous to procure. 
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4 Narrative of the late Maſſacris in 
Lancaſter Ccunty, of a Number of In- 
dians, Friend's to the Province of Phi- 
ladelphia ; by Perſons unknown. M irh 


ore 
the fome Objervations on the ſame. 
but \HESE Indians were the remains 


| of a tribe of the Six Nations, ſet- 
tled at Coneſtogoe, and thence called 
Coneſtogoe Indians. On the firſt arri- 
val of the Engliſh in Penſylvania, meſ- 
i ſengers from this tribe came to welcome 
Z them, with preſents of veniſon, corn, 
Wand ſkins; and the whole tribe entered 


Ito laſt © as long as the fun ſhould flue, 
Jer the waters run in the rivers.” 

This treaty has been ſince frequently 
grenewed, and the chain br ightened, as 
they expreſs it, from time to time. It 
has never been violated, on their part or 
Pours, till now, As their lands by de- 
prees were moltly purchaſed, and the 
lettlements of the white people began to 


urround them, the proprietor allgned 
r | 


quire a clear and lucid idea of the in- 


governor, on his arrival ; 


into a treaty of friendſhip with the firſt 
Iproprietor, William Penn, which was 


to pieces in his bed. 
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them lands on the manor of Coneſtogoe, 


which they might not part with; there 


they have lived many years in friendſhip 
with their white neighbours, who loved 
them for their peaceable inoffenſive be- 
haviour. 


It has always been obſerved, that In- 


dians, ſettled in the neighbourhood of 


white people, do not increaſe, but di- 


miniſh continually. This tribe accord- 
ingly went on diminiſhing, till there re- 
mained in their town on the manor, but 


twenty perſons ; viz. ſeven men, five 


women, and eight children, 898 and 
girls. 


This little ſociety, continued the cuſ- 5 


tom they had begun, when more nume- 


rous, of addreihng every new gover- 


nor, and every deſcendant of the firſt 
proprietor, welcoming him to the pro- 
vince, aſſuring him of their fidelity, and 
praying a continuance of that favour 
and protection they had hitherto expe- 
rienccd, They had accordingly ſent up 
an addreſs of this kind to our preſent 
but the ſame 
was ſcarce delivered, when the unfortu- 
nate cataſtrophe happened, which we 
are about to relate, 85 

On Wedneſday the 14th of December p 
1763, 57 men, trom ſome of our fron- 
tier townſhips, who had projected the 
deſtruction of this little commonwealth, 


came, all well mounted, and armed with 


firelocks, hangers, and hatchets, having 
travelled through the country in the 
night to Coneſtogoe manor. There 
they ſurrounded the {mall village of Indi- 
au huts, and juſt at break of day, broke 
into them all at once. Only three men, 


two women, and a young boy, were 


found at home, the reſt being out a- 
mong the neighbouring white people, 
{ome to ſeel the baſkets, brooms, and 


bowls, they manufactured, and others 


on other occaſions. Theſe poor detence- 
lets creatures were immediately fired 
upon, ſtabbed and hatcheted to death ! 
The good Shehaes, among the reit, cut 


ſcalped, and otherwiſe horribly mangled. 
Then their huts were ſet on fire, and 
When the 

troop, 


moſt of them burnt down, 
68 


All ot them were 


af oy 
[1 
+. 
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troop, pleaſed with their own conduct 
and bravery, but enraged that any of 
the poor Indians had eſcaped the maſ- 


ſacre, rode off, and in ſmall parties, by 
different roads, went home. 


When the ſhocking news arrived in 
town, a proclamation was ſued by the 
governor, enjoining all magiſtrates and 
Others to uſe all potiible means to appre- 
hend and ſecure the offenders. And as 


| ſome other Indians, to the number of 


120, who lately lived on or near the 
frontiers of this province, being deſirous 


to preſerve the antient friendſhip which 


heretofore ſubſiſted between them and us, 


| had, at their own earneſt requeſt, been 


removed from their habitations, and ſeat- 
ed, tor their better ſecurity, intae neigh- 


bourhood of Philadelphia, where they 


are ſupported at the public expence, the 


ſame proclamation forbid all perſons to 
moleſt or injure them at their peril. 


Notwithſtanding this proclamation, 
thoſe cruel] men again aſſembled them- 
ſelves, and hearing that the remaining 
fourteen Indians were in the workhouſe 


at Lancaſter, they ſuddenly appeared in 


that town, on the 27th of December. 
Fifty of them, armed as before, diſmount- 
ing, went directly to the workhouſe, and 


by violence broke open the door, and 


entered with the utmoſt fury in their 
countenances.- When the poor wretches 
ſaw they had no protection nigh, nor 
could poſſibly eſcape, and being without 


the leaſt weapon for defence, they divided 


into their little families, the children 
clinging to the parents; they fell on 
their knees, proteſted their innocence, 
declared their love to the Engliſh, and 
that, in their whole lives, they had never 
done them injury; and in this poſture 
they all received the hatchet — Men, 
women, and little chidren were every 
one inhumanly murdered |— —in cold 


blood! 


The barbarous men who committed 
ment, ot all laws human and divine, 


try and colour, then mounted their horſes, 
huzzaed in triumph, as if they had gain- 


d a victory, and rode of — unmoleſted 


Joſhua to deſtroy the lieathen. 


the atrocius tact, in defiance of govern- | 


and to the eternal diigrace of their coun- 


There ate fome perfons who would 
extenuate the enormous wickedneſs of 
theſe actions, by ſaying, © The inha. 
bitants of the frontiers are exaſperated 
with the murder of their relations, by 
the enemy Indians, in the preſent war.“ 
It is poſſible ; but tho' this might juki. 
fy their going into the woods, to ſeek 
for thoſe enemies, and avenge upon 
them thoſe murders ; it can never juſt. 
fy their turning into the heart of the 
country to murder their friends. 

If an Indian injures me, does it follow 
that I may revenge that injury on all 


Indians? It is well known that Indians 


are of different tribes, nations, and lan. 
guages, as well as the White People, 
In Europe, if the French, who are White 
People, ſhould injure the Dutch, are 
they to revenge it on the Engliſh, becauſe 
they too are White People? The cnlj 
crime of theſe poor wretches ſeems to 
have been, that they had areddiſh brown 


ſkin, and black hair; and ſome people of 


that ſort, it ſeems, had murdered ſome 
of our relations. If it be right to kill 
men for ſuch a reaſon, then, ſhould any 
man, with a freckled face and red hair, 
kill a wife or child of mine, it would be 
right for me to revenge it, by killing al 


the freckled red-haired men, women, 


and children, I could afterwards any 
where meet with. 5 

But it ſeems theſe people think they 
have a better juſtification; nothing lels 
than the word of God, With the Scrip- 
tres in their hands and mouths, they can 
ſet at nought that expreſs command, 
© Thou ſhalt do no murder ;” and juſtiſy 
their wickedneſs, by the command given 
Horrid 
perverſion of ſcripture and of religion! 
to father the worſt crimes on the God of 
peace and love! Even the Jews, to 
whom that particular commiſſion wzs 
directed, ſpared the Gibeonites, on 2c- 


count of their faith once given. The 


faith of this government has been fre- 
quently given thoſe Indians; but that 
did not avail them with people who de- 
ſpiſe government. | | 
We pretend to be Chriſtians, and, 
trom the ſuperior light we enjoy, ought 
| t0 
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to exceed Heathens, Turks, Saracens, 
Moors, Negroes, and indians, in the 
knowledge and practice of what is right. 
I will endeavour to ſhew by a few ex- 
amples from books and hiſtory, the ſenſe 
thoſe people have had of ſuch actions. 
As for the Turks, it is recorded in the 
life of Mahomet, the founder of their 
religion, that Khaled, one of his Cap- 
tains, having divided a number of pri- 
ſoners , between himſelf and thoſe that 
were with him, he commanded the hands 
of his own priſoners to be tied behind 
them, and then, in a moſt cruel and 
brutal manner, put them to the ſword ; 
but he could not prevail on his men to 
maſſacre their captives, becauſe in fight 
they had laid down their arms, ſubmitted, 
and demanded protection. Mahomet, 
when the account was brought to him, 
applauded the men for their humanity ; 
but ſaid to Khaled, with great indig- 
nation, „Oh Khaled, thou butcher, 
ceaſe to moleſt me with thy wickedneſs. 


If thou poſſeſſedſt a heap of gold as 


large as raount Obod, and ſhouldſt ex- 
pend it all in God's cauſe, thy merit 
would not efface the guilt incurred by 
the murder of the meaneſt of theſe poor 
captives.” 55 | 
Among the Arabs or Saracens, tho? it 
was lawful to put to death a priſoner 
taken in battle, if he had made himſelf 
obnoxious by his former wickedneſs, yet 
this could not be done after he had once 
eaten bread, or drank water, while in 
their hands, Hence we read in the hiſ- 
tory of the wars of the Holy Land, that 
when the Franks had ſuffered a great 
defeat from Saladin, and among the pri- 
ſoners were the King of Jeruſalem, and 
Arnold, a famous chriſtian Captain, who 
had been very cruel to the Saracens; theſe 
two being brought before the Sultan, he 
placed the king on his right hand, and 
Arnold on his left ; and then preſented 
the king with a cup of water, who im- 
mediately drank to Arnold ; but when 
Arnold was about to receive the cup, 
the Sultan interrupted, ſaying, “ I will 
not ſuffer this wicked man to drink, as 
that, according to the laudable and ge- 


nerous cuſtom of the Arabs, would ſe- 
eure him his life.“ 


The fame laudable and generous cul- 
tom ſti]! prevails among the Mahome- 
tans, as allo among the karte and the 
Moors of Africa; and was by the lat: 
ter brought into Spain, and there long 
ſacredly obſerved. The Spaniſh hiſto 
rians record with applauſe one famous 
inſtance of it. While the Moors go- 
verned there, and the Spaniards were 
mixed with them, a Spaniſh cavaher, 
in a ſudden quarrel, flew a young Moor- 
iſh gentleman, and fled. His purtuers 
ſoon loſt fight of him, for he had, un- 


perceived, thrown himlelt over a 84 


den wall. The owner, a Moor, hap- 
pening to be in his garden, was addret- 
ſed by the Spaniard on his knees, who 
acquainted him with his caſe, and im- 
plored concealment. © Hat this (taid 
the Moor, giving him half a peach) 


you now know that you may confide in 


my protection.“ He then locked him 
up in his garden apartment, telling 
him, that as ſoon as it was night he 
would provide for his eſcape to a place 
of more ſafety. The Moor then went 
into his houfe, where he had ſcarce ſeat- 
ed himſelf, when a great croud, with 
loud lamentations, came to his gate, 


bringing the corpſe of his ſon, that had 


juſt been killed by a Spaniard, When 
the firſt ſhock of ſurprize was a little 
over, he learnt from the deſcription 
given, that the fatal deed was done by 
the perſon then in his power, He men- 


tioned this to no one; but as ſoun as 


it was dark, retired to his garden a- 
partment, as if to prieve alone, giving 
orders that none ſhould follow him. 
There accoſting the Spaniard, he ſaid, 
« Chriſtian, the perſon you have kil- 
led is my ſon : his body is now in my 
houſe, 


Follow me.” He then led the aſtoniſh- 
ed Spaniard to his ſtables, mounting 
him on one of his fleeteſt horſes, and 
ſaid, “ Fly far while the night can co- 
ver you. You will be ſafe in the morn- 
ing. You are indeed guilty of my 


ſon's blood, but God is juſt and good, 
and I thank bim that I am innocent of 


G.g 2 yo ts 


You onght to ſuffer , but you 
have eaten with me, and I have given 
you my faith, which muſt not to broken. | 


and your people priſoners. 


Who ask it of us. 
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your's, and that my faith given is 8 
ſerved.” 

Juſtice to a nation, though lately our 
enemies, and hardly yet our cordial 
friends, obliges me, on this occaſion, 
not to omit mentioning an inſtance of 
Spaniſh honour, which cannot but be 
ſtill freſh in the memory of many yet 
living. In 1746, when we were in hot 
war with Spain, the Elizabeth, of Lon- 


don, Capt. William Edwards, coming 


through the Gulph from Jamaica, richly 
laden, met with a moſt violent ſtorm, 


in which the ſkip ſprung a leak, that 


obliged them, for the ſaving of their 
lives, to run her into the Havannah. 
The captain went on ſhore, directly 
waited on the governor, told the occa - 
fon of his putting in, and that he ſur- 
rendered his ſhip as a prize, and him- 


ſelf and his men as priſoners of war, 


only requeſting good quarter. No, 


| Sir (replied the Spaniſh governor) if we 
had taken you in fair war at ſea, or ap- 


proaching our coaſt with hoſtile intenti- 
ons, your ſhip would have been a prize, 


diſtreſſed by a tempeſt, you come into 
our ports for the ſafety of your lives, 


woe though enemies, being men, are 
bound as ſuch, by the laws of humani- 


ty, to afford relief to diſtreſſed men 
We cannot, even 
againſt our enemies, take advantage of 
an act of God. You have leave there. 


fore to unload your thip, if that be ne- 
cCeſſary, to ſtop the leak ; you may re- 


fit here, and traffick fo far as ſhall be 


neceſſary to pay the charges; you may 


then depart, and I will give you a pals, 


to be in force till you are bey ond Ber- 
If after that you are taken, 
you will then be a prize, but now you 


muda. 


are only a ſtranger, and have a ſtrang- 
ger's riglit to latety and protection.” — 
The thip accordingly departed, and ar- 
rived fate in London. | 

Will ir de per mitted me to adduce, 


dn ths oecafion, an intance of the like 
honopr in à poor wacnlighted Atrican 


Negro. 10 ndl it in r Seagiave's 
A) C3t 111 ea: He 
p trad- 
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But when 


filling.” 


ing there in 1752, left their ſecond mate 
William Murray, ſick on ſhore, and ail. 
ed without him. Murray, was at the 
houſe of a black, named Cudjoe, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance 
during their trade, He recovered, and 


the ſloop being gone, he continued with 


his black friend, till ſome other oppor. 
tunity ſhould offer of his getting home, 
In the mean while, a Dutch ſhip came 
into the road, and ſome of the blacks 
going on board her, were treacherouly 
ſeized, and carried off as flaves. Their 
relations and friends, tranſported with 
ſudden rage, ran to the houſe of Cudjoe 
to take revenge, by killing Murray. 
Cudjoe ſtopt them at the door, and de. 
manded what they wanted ? The white 
men, ſaid they, have carried away our 
brothers and ſons, and we will kill all 


white men; give us the white man that 
you keep in your houſe, for we will kill 
him. Nay (ſaid Cudjoe) the white 

mea that carried away your brothers 
are bad men, kill them when you catch 


them; but this white man is a good 
man, and you muſt not kill him.“ But 
he is a white man, they cried ; the white 


men are all bad; we will kill them all, 


% Nay (lays he) you muſt not Kill a 


man, that has done no harm, only for 


being white. This man is my friend, 
my houſe is his fort, and J am his fol- 


dier. I muſt fight for him. You muſt 
kill me, before you can kill him. What 


good man will ever come again under 


my roof, if I let my floor be ſtained 


with a good man's blood!“ The ne- 
groes ſeeing his reſolution, and being 
convinced by his diſcourſe that they were 
wrong, went away aſhamed. In a few 
days, Murray ventured abroad again 
with Cudjoe, when ſeveral of them took 


him by the hand, and told him they 
were glad they 1 not killed him; for 
as he was a good (meaning an innocent 


man, „ their God would have been 
angry, and would have ſpoiled their 


dark people have a ſtrong ſenſe of jut- 
tice and honour ; and that even the 


mot brutal among them are capable af 
- teeling 


F ay — & 
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l relate this, ſays captain Sea- - 
grave, to > how, that ſome among theſe 
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feeling the force of reaſon, and of be- 
ing influenced by a fear of God (if the 
knowledge of the true God could be in- 
troduced among them) ſince even the 
fear of a falſe God, when the rage ſub- 
ſided, was not withour i its good effect. 
Now I am about to mention ſomethin 
of Indians, I beg that I might not be 


underſtood as framing apologies for all 


Indians. I am far from deſiring to leſ- 
ſen the laudable ſpirit of reſentment in 
my countrymen againſt thoſe now at war 
with us, ſo far as it is jullified by their 
perfidy and inhumanity. I would only 
obſerve, that the fix nations, as a body, 
have kept faith with the Engliſh ever 
ſince we knew them, now near an hun- 
dred years; and that the governing part 
of thoſe people have had notions of bo- 
nour, whatever may be the caſe with 
the rum-debauched, trader-corrupted 
vagabonds and thieves on Saſquehannah 
and the Ohio, at preſent in arms againſt 
us. As a proof of that honour, [ thall 
only mention one well-known recent 


fact, When fix Catawba deputies, un- 


der the care of colonel Bull, of Charles- 
town, went by permiſſion into the Mo- 
"hawks country, to ſue for and treat of 
peace for their nation, they ſoon found 
the ſix nations highly exaſperated, and 
the peace at that time impracticable: 
they were therefore in fear for their 


own perſons, and apprehended that they N 


ſhould be killed in their way back to 
New-York : which being made known 
tothe Mohawk chiefs, by colonel Bull, 


one of them, by order of the council, 


made this ſpeech to the Catawbas. 


Strangers and enemies. 
While you are in this country, blow 


away all fear out of your breaſts; change 
the black ſtreak of paint on your cheek 


for a red one, and let your faces ſhine 


with bear's greaſe: you are ſafer here 


than if you were at home. The fix 
nations will not defile their own land, 
with the blood of men that came un- 
armed to aſk for peace. We ſhall ſend 
2 guard with you, to ſee you ſafe out 
of our territories. So far you ſhall have 
peace, but no farther. Get home to 


ſelves under our protection. 
the mangled corpſes of the laſt remains 


your own country, and there take care 
of yourielves, for there we intend to 
come and kill you.” 

The Catawbas came away unhurt ac- 


cordingly. 


It is alſo well known, that juſt before 
the late war broke out, when onr tra- 
ders firſt went among the Piankeſhaw 


Indians, a tribe of the Twightwees, they 


found the principle of giving protection 
to ſtrangers in full force; for the French 
coming with their Indians to the Pian- 


kethaw town, and demanding that thoſe 


traders and their goods ſhould be deli- 
vered up; the Piankeſhaus replied, the 
Engliſh were come there upon their in- 
vitation, and they could not do ſo baſe 
a thing., 
the Piankeſhaws took arms in defence 
of their gueſts, and a number of them; 
with their old Chief, loſt their lives in 
the cauſe ; the French at laſt prevailing 
by ſuperior force only. 

Theſe poor people have been always 
our friends. Their tathers received ours, 
when ſtrangers here, with kindneſs and 
hoſpitality. Behold the return we have 


made them! when we grew more nu— 


merous and powerful, they put them- 
See, in 


of the tribe, how eſfectually we have af- 


forded it to them! 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 


The 57 of Bartolini: or, The L of 
A Zlo: al Tale. 


Dijappoiuti ents. 
From the Italian. 


1 what manner ſlight diſappoint- 


ments prevent great diſtreſſes, it 15, 


perhaps, not neceſſary tor us to know. 


But to know that they really do pre- 
vent them, and to be able to bring them 
to a balance with the common ills of 


lite; and to live and think, and argue 
accordingly, is worth all the reit of dur 
knowledge put together. 

„ Alas! how capricious is fortune,“ 
muttered a Venetian merchant, 
name was Bartolini, as he returned home 
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after his uſual fatigue in the hurry of 
buſineſs on the Rialto, - Ten times 
this very day, continued he, have I 
been upon the point of a lucky hit, and 
ſome croſs circumſtance or other, has 
What 
ſignifies all our caution or induſtry, or 


integrity? They can neither prevent ill 


ſucceſs, nor ſecure good. Chance will, 
after all, have the moſt to do in our 
affairs ; and theretore he that truſts moſt 
to chance 1s the wiſeſt man, — For my 
part, I ſhall depend upon nothing, but 
being diſappointed in whatever I de- 
pend upon, for the future.” —— With 
theſe and many more ſagacious remarks 
of this ſort, did the fretful Bartolini a- 


mule himſelf, till he had by degrees ar- 


gued, and convinced himſelt, out of 


_ every good quality he carried about him. 


— And tho' he was in general a very 


| honelit and rational man, he might juſtly 


have been deemed at the moment when 
he went to reſt that night, as abandoned 
a knave and infidel, as chagrin and ill- 


humour could make him. 
His eyes were ſcarce cloſed, when 
_ tated by what had paſſed, and ſeemed 


Fancy, by an operation very common 


in ſleep, put his life, if I may be in- 
dulged in the expreſſion, twelve hours 


backward, and ſet him going again, 
juſt in the temper and ſituation, in which 


be begun the unlucky day he had been 


complaining of. The fuſt perſon he 
had ſeen that morning was a meſſenger, 
who informed him, that a ſtore houſe of 
his had taken fire, and that the mer- 
chandize in it, which was to have been 
put on board a ſhip to ſail that day, 
muſl wait for ſome future opportunity ! 
— This was the real fact; and it was 


one of thoſe lueky hits which the mer- 
Chant was ſo angry to have miſſed, But 
his dream promiſed him much better 
fortune; it brought the ſame meſſenger 


to tell him, that the goods were aQtu- 


ally failed in that very ſhip.— And as 


imagination frequently crowds the tranſ- 


actions of a long time, into a few mi- 


nutes, Bartolini received advices from 
the captain of a proſperous voyage. — 
The ſhip had arrived at the port — 
The ſailors had began to unlade.— And 
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things went on very ſmoothly, till a fai 
letter blackened all the proſpect, aul 
told him, that a paſſenger on board hai 
contrived to carry with him a parcel of 
contraband wares, which he offered to 
ſale, — that the cheat had been diſcover. 
ed, the ſhip and cargo confiſcated by 
the Jaws of the country, the commander 
and his whole crew confined in Priſon, 
and the names of all concerned in 
treighting the veſſel made infamons ug. 
on the public mart, by a ſolemn pro. 
clamation, — Alas cried the mer. 
chant, would to heaven my goods had 
periſhed e er I ſent them on this unhap. 
py venture — Who would have thought 


it? My credit ruined — My name in. 


famous! Oh! that I had ſeen my good; 
burnt in the port of Venice, added he, 
with an emotion which waked him; and 
which made him happy in recolleCting, 
that inſtead of all theſe misfortunes, he 
had only loſt a flight piece of building, 
and the mere opportunity of ſending by 


one convenience, which he {till had in 


his power to ſend by another. 
Bartolini's mind was too much agi 


to paſs, to admit of any reflection. 
He awoke juſt to be relieved from the 
ſolitude his dream was pregnant with, 
and then ſunk a ſecond time into ſlun- 
ber. Before he had continued long in 
that ſituation, a perſon of a very open 
countenance, corrected with a decent 
gravity, appeared to approach and ac- 
coſt him, “ Signior, ſaid the firanger, 


you have ſpent a whole day in arraign- 


ing the providence, which befriended 
you juſt as much in what you think you 
= loſt, as it ever did in thoſe event: 

hich you have eſteemed, and in fhole 
which really. were the happieſt in your 
whole lite. If you will promiſe to make 
amends, by judging with more candar 
for the future, I will ſhow you the mil 
fortunes you have miſſed to-day.” Tit 
merchant was a little ſtartled at this ac. 
drels ; but the ſtrong effect of his om 
reaſoning on the ſubje&, founded, © 
he perſuaded himſelf, on experiend, 
prevented his giving any other anſwe, 
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fort of acquieſcence, rather than ap- 
probation. | 

« You have ſeen, ſaid the ſtranger, 
in your dream, what might very pro- 
bably have been the reſult of your ſuc- 
ceeding this morning in the firſt thing 
you propoſed. —But as that ſhowed you 
only what might have been, I ſhall 
make no application of it now ; what 
I am going to acquaint you with, bas 
really happened already, ſhort as you 


may think time, ſince you ſaw the open- 


ing of the tranſactions, whoſe event 
you will now ſee. | 

| Youremember the two men who were 
| in ſuch haſte to purchaſe a certain quan- 
tity of your goods, that they ſeemed ut- 
terly regardleſs of the price. Vou re- 


member too, that the unreaſonableabſence 


of a ſervant whom you had entruſted 


their dealing with you ; and ſent them 
to another merchant, who was as much 
pleaſed as yourſelf, with the advanced 
ſum they offered, and put them into im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of the commodities 


iece of ill lack, But let me ſet you 
@ right in the matter. Thoſe men were ar- 
rant cheats and counterfeits.— The bills 


The ſecurity they gave all a fiction, and 
the merchant who has been ſo happy to 
obtain the misfortune you have been de- 
prived of will too ſoon diſcover it.— The 
rogues have already diſpoſed of their 
purchaſe in little lots at an under rate, 
and there they lye in a tavern where they 
have been ſpending the produce of their 
| bargam.--Onedeaddrunk upon the floor, 
| the other in the arms of a courtezan. 
| Turn your eyes a little from the ta- 
vern, and you will ſee an ill-looking 
{ meagre fellow, lurking in the corner of 
a ſtreet, with his hand upon a ſtiletto, 
which he hides in his boſom. He is 
| waiting for a company, which he ſup- 
| poſes to have met in the neighbourhood 
to celebrate a wedding The company 
did indeed meet; but they have been diſ- 
perſed ſome time, and all, as it happen- 
ed, went home another way—$0 that 
the ruffian is likely to loſe his labour. — 
But te]l me, do not you know that ſpot ? 


| with the care of thoſe goods, prevented 


they required; this you thought a great 


they drew for payment mere forgeries.— 
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Does not your rich uncle Jive near the 
place It is even ſo; and I dare ſay 
you have not forgot with what earneſt- 
neſs you preſſed your ſon to ſpend this 
very evening with the old gentleman, 
in order to ingratiate himſelf ; and with 
What peeviſh vexation you heard him 
plead an engagement of his own, to ex- 


cuſe himſelf from obeying your com- 


mands.—See now, what would have 
been the conſequence—Your ſon would 


have paſſed by the murderer's poſt a- 


lone—He would have had the ſtiletto 
in his heart, and you would this inſtant 
have received the intelligence of his 
death.,——Say then, whether you have 


not been made the luckieſt man in the 
. world, and ſaved, by a trifling diſap- 


pointment, from one of the ſevereſt at- 
flictions human nature is here expoſed to. 


KOREA 
From the BRITISHñ Macazine. 


To the EVUITOR. 


AM the ſon of a younger brother 
of a good family, who at his de- 
ceaſe left me a ſinall fortune of a hun- 
dred pounds a year, I was put early 


to Eton ſchoo!, where I learned Latin 


and Greek, from whence I went to the 


univerſity, where I learned not totally 


to forget them, I came to my fortune 
when I was at college; and having no 
inclination to follow any profeſſion, I 
removed myſelf to town, and lived tor 
ſome time, as moſt young fellows do, 
by ſpeeding four times my income. It 
was my happineſs, before it was too 
late, to fall in love, and to marry a 
very amiable young creature, whole for- 
tune was juſt ſufficient to repair the 
breach made in my own. With this 
agreeable companion | retreated to the 
country, and endeavoured, as well as L 
was able, to ſquare my withes to my cir- 
cumſtances. In this endeavour I fuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that excepiing a few 
private hankerings after a little more 
than I poſſeſſed, and now and then a 
ſigh witen a coach and fix happened to 
drive by me in my walks, 1 was a very 
happy man, 
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1 can fruly aſſure you, Sir, that 
family economy was not 
much to be boaited of, and in con- 


ſequence of it we were frequently driven 


to great ſtreights and diflicuities, Lex 


pericnced more cal ſatisfaction in this 
humble ſituation, than I have ever done 
fince in more enviable circumſtances. 
We were indeed ſomctimes a little in 
deht ; but when money came in, the 


plealure of diſcharging what we owed. 


was more than an equivalent for the 
pain we ſuffered: and, though the nar- 
rowneſs of gar circumſtances ſubjected 
us to many cares and anxieties, it ſerv- 
ed to keep the body in action as well 
as the mind : for, as our garden was 
ſomewhat large, and required more 
hands to keep it in order than we could 
afford to hire, we lahoured daily in it 
ourſelves, and drew health from our 
necetlities, 0 

I had a little boy who was the 44 
Iight of my heart, anu who probably 


might have been ſpoiled by nurſing, if 


the attention of his parents had not 
been otherwiſe employed. His mother 
was naturally of a fickly conſtitution 3 


but the affairs of her family, as they 


engroſſed all her thoughts, gave her no 
The ordinary 
troubles of life, which to thoſe who have 
nothing elſe to think of, are almoſt in- 


ſupportable, were leſs terrible to us, 


than to perſons in eaſter circumſtances : 


for it is a certain truth, however your 


readers may pleaſe to receive it, that 
where the mind is divided among many 


Cares, the anxiety is lighter than where 


there is only one to be contended with. 
Or even in the happielt ſituation, in the 


midſt of eaſe, health, and affluence, the 


mind is generally ingenious in tor— 
menting itſelf, loling t! 
joyment of thoſe valuable bleſungs, by 
the painful ſuggeſtion, that they are too 
great lor continuance. 

Theſe reflections I have ſince made: 


for Ido not. pretend todeny that I often 


ſighed for au additic a to my fortune. 


{6 h E de eath of a dittant relation, which 


kappened five years atter our marriage, 


gave me this addition, and made me tor 


je immediate en- 


a time the happieſt man living. 

income was now increaſed to fix hun. 
dred a year, and I hoped, with a little 
ceconomy, to be able to make a figure 
with it. But my wife's bad ſtate of 
health, which in ſeſs eaſy circumſtance 
had not touched me ſo nearly, was cop. 
ſtantly in my thoughts, and ſoured all my 
enjoyments. The conſciouſneſs too of 


having ſuch an eſtate to leave to my boy, 


made me doubly anxious to preſerve him, 


and inſtead of ſuffering him to run at 


pleaſure where he pleaſed, and to grow 
hardy by exerciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed 
him by confinement. We now did no- 
thing in our garden, becauſe we were 
in circumſtances to have it kept 1 in pro. 
pet order by others: but as air and ex- 
erciſe were neceſſary to our healths, 
we reſolved to abridge ourſelves in ſome 
unneceſſary articles, and to ſet up an 
equipage. This in time brought with 
it a train of expences, which we want. 
ed prudence to foreſee, and courage to 
prevent: for as it enabled us to extend 
the circuit of our viſits, it greatly in- 
creaſed our acquaintance, and ſubjected 
us to the neceſſity of making continual 
entertainments at home, in return for 
thoſe we were invited to abroad. The 
charges that attended this new manner 
of living, were much too great for the 
income we poſſeſſed; fo that we found 
ourſelves in a very ſhort time more ne- 
ceſſitous than ever. Pride would not 
ſuffer us to lay down our equipage; and 
to live in a manner unſuitable to it, 
was what we could not bear to think 
of, To pay the debts I had contract. 
ed, I was ſoon forced to mortgage, and 
at laſt to ſell the beſt part of my eſtate; 
and, as it was utterly impoſſible to keep 
up the parade any longer, we thouglit 


it adviſeable to remove on a ſudden, t“ 


ſell our coach in town, and to loch out 
for a new ſituation, at a greater dil 


| tance from our acquaintance. 


But unfortunately for my peace, | 
carried the habit of expence along with 
me, and was very near being reduced 
to abſolute want, when, by the unes. 
pected death of an uncle and nis two 
ſons, who all died within a {ew weess 

gi 
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of each other, I ſucceeded to an eſtate 
of ſeven thouſand pounds a year. 

And now, Sir, both you and your 
readers will call mea very happy man 
and ſo indeed I was. I ſet about the 


regulation of my family with the moſt 


pleaſing ſatisfaction. The ſplendor of 


my equipages, the magnificence of my 


plate, the croud of ſervants that attend- 
ed me, the elegance of my houſe and 


EK furniture, the grandeur of my park and 


gardens, the iuxury of my table, and 
the court that was every where paid me, 
gave me inexpreſſible delight, ſo long as 
they were novelties ; but they were no 
ſooner become habitual to me, than I 
loſt all manner of reliſh for them : and 


] diſcovered, in a very little time, that 


by having nothing to wiſh for, I had no- 
thing to enjoy. My appetite grew pall- 
ed by ſatiety, a perpetual croud of viſi- 
tors robbed me of all domeſtic enjoy- 
ment, my ſervants plagued, and my 
ſteward cheated me. | 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end 
here, Daily experience convinced me 
that I was compelled to live more for 
others than for myſelf, My uncle had 
been a great partyman, and a zealous 


oppoſer of all miniſterial meaſures; and 


as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gen- 
tleman's in the county, he ſupported an 
intereſt in it beyond any of his compe- 
titors. My father had been greatly o- 
bliged by the court party, which deter- 


| mined me in gratitude to declare myſelf - 
on that fide ; but the difficulties I had 


to encounter were too mary and tco 
great for me: fo that I have been bat- 
fled and deteated in almoſt every thing 
I have undertaken. To defert the cauſe 
] have embarked in, would diſgrace me; 
and to go greater lengths in it will al- 


| moſt undo me. I am engaged in a per- 


petual ſtate of warfare with the princi- 


pal gentry of the country, and am curſed 
by my tenants and dependants for ob- 


liging them to vote, as they are pleaſed 

to tell me, contr:ry to their conſciences. 
My wite and I had once pleaſed our- 

ſelves with the thought of being uſeful 

to the neighbourhood, by dealing out 

our charity to the poor and induſti tous ; 
WL 1H. 
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but the perpetual hurry in which we 
live, renders us incapable of looking 
out for objects vurſelves ; and the agents 
we truſt are either pocketing our boun- 
ty, or beſtowing it on the undeſerving. 
At night, when we retire to reſt, we 
are venting our complaints on the mi- 
ſeries of the day, and praying heartily 
for the return of that peace, which was 
the only companion of our humbleſt ſi- 
tuation. 

When pain, ſickneſs, and abſolute 
want, are out of the queſtion, no ex- 
ternal change of circumſtances can ren- 
der a man more laſtingly happy than he 
was before. It is to an ignorance of 
this truth that the univerſal diſſatisfacti- 
on of mankind is prircipally to be aſerib- 
ed. Care is the lot of life; and he 
that aſpires to greatneſs in hopes of 
getting rid of it, is like one who throws. 
himſelf into a burning furnace to avoid 
the ſhiverings of an ague. 

The only ſatisfaction I enjoy in my 


preſent ſituation is, that it has not, 


pleaſed heaven in its wrath to make me 


Your's, &c. 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


H flory of Marius and Lucinda, 
URING the Jate war between 
England and France, there ſerv- 


ed in the Britiſh troops a young officer, 


whoſe true name I ſhall conceal under 
that of Marius. Beſides his commiſ- 
ſion, which was that of captain of foot, 
he had a ſmall paternal eftate, that de- 
ſcended to him from a very ancient and 
very honourable family. His perſon was 
what might be juſtiy ſtiled agreeable, 
and his parts and education ſeemed ex- 
actly ſuited to his birth, and to bis em- 
ployment. He had joined to that trank- 
neſs of behaviour, which is obſervable 
in gentlemen bred in the army, a natu- 
ral tweetneſs and affability of temper 
which rendered him univer{al.y beloved 


by all that knew him, To a very good 


II h voice 
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voice he had added a competent ſkill in 
muſick; and what rarely happens, tho' he 
ſung very well, yet he did it with little 
intreaty, and without the leaſt affecta- 
tion. Thus qualified, it is not to be 
wondered that Marius kept the beſt 
company. Was there a meeting of 


mirth or good-tellowſhip amongſt the 


men, Marius was ſure to be a gueſt: 
was there a ball, or other polite aſſem- 


| bly of both ſexes, Marius was ſure to 
be invited. | 5 


After having ſpent two or three years 
entirely in Flanders, he at laſt, at the 


cloſe of a campaign, obtained leave to 


come over for the winter, in order to 
take care of his private affairs in Eng- 
land. As ſoon as he arrived, he ſet 
out immediately for that part of the 
country, where his eltate lay ; where, 
among the viſits which on this occaſion 
he paid the neighbouring gentry, he 


happened at a diſtant relation's of his 


own to ſee the fair Lucinda. She was 
niece to the lady of Marius's relation, 
who, on her parents dying, and leaving 


her very young, and with but a very 


ſlender fortune, had taken her into the 


houſe, and kept her ever ſince. Lucin- 


da was then about 18, exquiſitely beau- 
tiful, and of a temper far from being 
diſagrèeable; her greateſt foible was a 
love of mean company, which was in 


ſome meaſure owing to that auſterity. 


with which ſhe was treated by her un- 
cle and aunt, which made her induſtri- 
ouſly ſhun their company, and keep as 


much as ſhe could among the ſervants, 


where ſhe enjoyed that freedom of which 
Foung people are naturally fond. This 
however had a very bad effect upon her, 
and was indeed the principal caule of 
her misfortunes, ſince thereby ſhe loſt 
by degrees the reliſh of genteel conver- 
(ation. and hindered herlelt from hav- 
ing any talte of politer pleaſures than 
ſuch aswere to be met with amongſt them, 
Mlarius was ſmitten at the firſt ſight 


of Lucinda, and immediately made his 


addreſſes to her: the conſent of her re- 
lations being eaſily obtained, in abo. 


a fortnight's time he was in poſſeſſion 01 


what he thought he alone wanted to 


make him the happi-ſ man in the world. 
Marius behaved himſelf in a manner 
very different from moſt modern huſ. 
bands ; he grew the fonder of Lucin. 
da for being his wife ; and there waz 
not a day paſſed in which he did not 
give her marks of the moſt tender affec. 
tion; he bought her cloaths, and every 
thing elſe, much ſuperior to thoſe of 
perſons of the ſame quality ; nay, he 
even grew near in his own expences that 
he might be protuſe in her's. Lucinda, 
for her part, could not but be ſenſible 
of the change, to the indulgence of 3 
fond huſband from the humours of x 
peeviſh aunt ; and as ſhe could nat but 
conſider Marius as the ſole author of 
her happineſs, ſhe therefore ſeemed to 
treat him with the utmoſt love and e. 
ſteem. In fine, they regarded them. 
ſelves, and were regarded by every bo- 
dy elſe, as the happieſt couple in the 
world. 55 | | 

But alas! how uncertain is human 
felicity ! how fleeting is ſublunary bliſs! 


Scarce had Marius been two months 


married, ere he received orders to re. 
pair to Germany. On this, ſettling 
his affairs, ſo as to make his wife as ea. 
ſy as poſſible in his abſence, after tak. 
ing a moſt affectionate leave of Lucin- 
da, he ſet out for the army ; but with 
that heavineſs of ſoul which. words are 
unable to expreſs, and of which thoſe 
only can be ſenſible who have felt the 

parting pangs of love. | 
Lucinda appeared at firſt inconſolea- 
ble ; ſhe ſhut Nerſelf up in her apart- 
ment, ſaw no company, and behayet 
herſelf in ſuch a manner, that one 
would have thought the loſs of Mari 
would have broke her heart. Time, 
however, quickly leiiened her grief: 
the violence of her affection was abated 
in a few days, and by degrees ſhe le. 
ſumed her natural gaiety and eaſinels0! 
temper. There lived in the ſame town, 
where Marius left Lucinda, a barber. 
This fellow, who formerly had lived i 
London with ſome young rakes, as 
-alet de chambre, by affecting their pe" 
Alvent way of behaviour, and fing. 
1. craps of a few filly amorous = 
. Willen 


which he had learnt in their ſervice, paſ- 
' {ed in the country for a wit, and a per- 
ſon of fine breeding. This raſcal, by 
ſome means or other, found a way to 
converſe with Lucinda, who, by having 
a flender education, and a natural 
proneneſs to low company, grew by de- 
grees fond of his nauſeous flattery, and 
frequently admitted his viſits. At firſt, 
ſhe was very cautious in the carrying on 
of this ſcandalous amour; but as a pro- 
greſs in vice makes perſons of courſe the 
leſs ſenſible of ſhame, ſo the fellow like- 
wiſe, proud of his conqueſt, behaved 
himſelf ſo, that it at laſt became a com- 
mon town-talk z all who heard it pity- 
ing Marius and blaming Lucinda. 
Time and abſence, on the contrary, 
made no alteration in Marius; he col- 
lected, wherever he came, the fineſt 
laces, linens, and other female orna- 
ments, as preſents for Lucinda, who, 
on his arrival, received him with all the 
tranſports of joy and fondneſs, But“ 
he had not been long returned ere her 
imprudent conduct in hisabſence reach - 
ed his ears. Love and reſentment rack- 
ed him for a while; but at laſt his paſ- 
fon for Lucinda prevailed, He re- 
proached her in the moſt moving terms 
' with ingratitude, while ſhe, throwing 
herſelf at his feet, and embracing his 
knees, acknowledged ſhe had indeed 
committed ſome indiſcretions, but po- 
ſitively denied her having gone any far- 
ther; and then, with a thouſand ſo- 
lemn proteſtations, promiſed never to 
offend again. In fine, Marius not on- 
ly forgave her, but ſeemed to ſtudy to 
ſhew, by all his actions, that he had 
entirely blotted it from his memory. 
They paſſed in this manner near three 
months, with much ſeeming tranquility: 
when the campaign approaching, Marius, 
in order to enjoy his Lucinda's company 
as long as poſſibly lie could, carried her 
with him to a ſmall village within a 
few miles of Harwich ; where, aft. 
taking a paſſionate farewel, he left her, 
The veſſel, on board of which he em- 
barked, after putting out to ſea, receiv- 
ed ſo ſevere a ſhock by a tempeſt, that 
though they put back to Iarwick as 
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ſoon as poſſible, yet the captain declar- 


ed the was ſo much damaged, that it 


would be two days at leaſt before ſhe 
could ſail, On this, Marius, without 
refreſhing himſelf after the fatigue of 
the ſtorm, ſet out for the v.llage where 
he left Lucinda, When he arrived it 
was towards evening, and Lucinda was 


gone to take a walk, Marius went up 


into her chamber, and finding a letter 
open on the table, it appeared to be an 


_ anſwer to a paſſionate billet, ſhe had writ 


the barber almoſt the moment of his 
departure. In the midſt of that agony 
of ſoul which ſeized him on this occa- 
ſion, Lucinda entered. Marius, with a 
ſternneſs which his looks never knew 
before, commanded her to go to bed ; 
ſhe trembled, and obeyed ; hut was 
ſcarcely covered with the cloiths, ere 
with one piſtol he killed her, and with 


the other diſpatched himſelf. Thus fell 
the unhappy Marius; thus periſhed the 


perfidious Lucinda. | 
| am, your's, Kc. 
D. D. 


el 
From the LADY'S MAGAZINE. 


The Hottentot Manner of Hunting and 
Fiſhing, - 


Noble teſtimony of the dexterity 


of the Hottentots, is the figure 
they make in the chace. They are cer- 


tainly the experteſt hunters in the world. 
Their excellency this way they princi- 
pally owe to their ſwiftneſs of foot, and 
their dexterity in diſcharging an arrow 
and throwing the Haſſagaye and Rack- 
um ſtick. I know of no author upon 
'em, who allows em not to be the peo- 


ple the ſwifteſt of foot in the world. 


They themſelves have a notion that they 


are ſo; and value themſelves not a lit- 


*'e upon ſo excelling a diſtinction. 
Notwithſtanding the character I have 
alrcady, here and there, given the Hot- 


tentots for integrity and ſimplicity of 


manners, and the character they have 
from others for ig norance and ſtupidity, 
the reader, perhaps, would wonder, 
| li h 2 ve 
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were no inſtance to be produced of their 
making a knaviſh ule of a quality, in 
which they ſo far out- ſtrip the reſt of 

mankind. Tis very true, that honeſt 
as the Hottentots are, and ſtupid and 
ignorant, as many have repreſented 
them, they are cunning enough to dil- 
cern this temptation z and ſometimes, 
but very rarely, corrupt enough, to lay 
Hold of it. I have an inſtance of this, 
which is both cautionary and diverting. 

A Dutch ſailor landing at the Cape 
of Good Hope, gave a roll of tobacco 
he had with him, of about 20 lb. 
weight, to the Hottentot next at hand, 
to carry after him to the town. The 
Hottentot took the tobacco and follow- 
ed him, Being got at ſome diſtance 
from company, the Hottentot aſk'd the 
ſailor in Dutch, If he could run well. 
Run! replies the ſailor, yes, very well. 


Come let's ſee, ſays the Hottentot ; and 


taking immediately to his heels, ran 
away with the tobacco, and was out of 
ſight in a moment. The ſailor, inſtead 
of following, ſtood confounded at ſuch 
miraculous ſpeed; and never ſaw the 
Hottentot or tobacco again. 

For the dextcrity of the Hottentots 


in diſcharging an arrow, and throwing 


the haſſagaye and rackum-ltick, it 
ſtrikes every witneſs of it with the high- 
eſt admiration, I ſhall! here deſcribe 
the haſſagaye and the Hottentot arrow. 
The haſſagaye is a ſort of lalt-pike. 
'The thaft of it is a taper ſtick, of the 
length and thickneſs of a rake handle. 
»Tis armed at the thickeſt end with a 


little thin plate of iron, tapering to 4 
point, and very ſharp on the edges. 
This arm, or blade, is always kept 
clean and bright; and, when uſed a. 


gainſt an enemy or wild beaſt, is poi- 


ſoned. A Hottentot arrow conſiſts of 
a {mall tapering ſtick or cane, of about 
a foot and a halt in length, and a ſemi- 
circle of 1ron, of the compaſs of a half 
{ix- pencc, and of the thickneſs of a com- 


mon knite blade; bearded by a ſmall 


angle, w.thin and without, on each 
point. To the back of this ſemicircle 
of iron, in the middle, joins a ſmall 
iron barrel, of about two inches in 
length ; and into this barrel runs the 
ſmall end of the ſtick or cane. This 
is a Hottentot arrow; the beards of 
which are always poiſoned. With the 
haſſagaye, the rackum-ſtick and this 
arrow, the Hottentots, it they make 
not ſuch quick and bloody executions 


12s the Europeans, perform far greater 
*wonders of dexterity both in the chace 


and in war. In the ule of theſe wea. 
pons they ſhew ſuch a quicknets of eye, 
and ſureneſs of hand, as, I believe, no 
people upon earth have but themſelves, 
If a Hotrentot, in the chace of a hare, 
deer, or wild goat, comes but within 
thirty or forty yards of the creature ; 
away flies the rackum-ftick, and down 
falls the creature, generally pierced 
quite thro' the body, This I have ſeen 
many a time. The rackum-itick, diſ- 
charged from the hand of a Ry 


hardly ever errs. 
| [To be continued. 
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Warſaw, April 6. 
FITHIN theſe few days we 
| have received poitive advice 
from different parts, that a Ruſſian ar- 
my, of forty thouſand men, 1s actual- 
ly on the frontiers of Lithuania, but 
divided into two unequal bodies. 
Thorn, April q. The Ruſſian troops 
that have been ſo long at Graudentz, 
conſiſting of 2000 foot and $00 horie, 
withdrew from thence the 5th anjtant, 


and are ſaid to have taken the route of 


Warſaw. Their Commandant has left 
only 100 men at Graudentz to guard 
the magazines, 

Grnea, April 2. If the government 
does not ſpeedily ſend over a conſidera- 
ble reinforcement to Corſica, Paoli will 
proceed upon new enterprizes 3 ſo that 
the poſſelſions of the Republic may a. 
lalt be reduced to the ſingle city of Bai- 


a. Some time ago it was affirmed, 
in 
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in divers news- papers, that a body of 
French troops would be ſent to ſubdue 
the rebels; but this matter is no longer 
talked of; neither do we hear a word 
more about ceding Corſica to the 


Archduke Leopold, the preſumptive heir 


to the duchy of Tuſcany. 

Paris, April, 16. The 13th inſt. 
| aur Parliament came to ſeveral reſoluti- 
ons on different petitions of the Jeſuits, 
ſome defiring to be admitted to take the 
| oath, and others craving permiſhon to 
| (ay in the King's dominions without 
| taking it. Ten of thoſe Fathers were 
| received to fulfil this condition, and 
| two others diſmiſſed with a refuſal, Fa- 
| ther Sacy, alledging an impoſſibility to 
depart, is to be viſited by phyſicians, Fa- 
ther Bourſier, not appearing at the hour 


| preſcribed, is ordered to depart the. 


kingdom 3 and Father Griffet, being 
found ill of the gravel, has obtained a 
delay, during which he is to retire to 
the Convent of the Feuilliants, where 
he will be attended by a phyſician. In 
| fine, the oaihs of ſeveral members of 
the Society were declared to be imper- 
ſet and invalid, particularly that of the 
Sieur Coulanges. Temporal Co-adju- 
| tor, who is married, and refuſes to pro- 
| miſe, that he will not obey the general 
of the Jeſuits ſo long as the Parliament 
| does not inhibit it by ſome poſitive arret. 
Dreſden, April 7. Four Bear-leaders 
are arreſted at Fulda, who, among other 
enormous crimes, had ſeized ſeveral 
children from the breaſt, and given 
them to he devoured by their bears. 

At Gratz in Voigtland the priſons 
abound with profligates and raſcals, ten 
of whom lately attacked the Count of 
the place, and threatened to murder 
him, it he did not immediately releaſe 


all thoſe of their gang whom he had 


put into priſon : but he happily got out 
of their hands. 
Forty-two have been conducted to 
Schlatz, 62 to Hoff, and 22 to Zelrode. 
A merchant of Oſterfeld, who had 


| 500 crowns about him, was murdered 
by one of them a few days ago. Since 
the peace there has been no ſafety on 
the 2 ays of this country. 

St. James's, April 24. This day his 
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majeſty was pleaſed to fill up the vacant 
ſtall, at Weſtminſter, of the moſt ho- 
nourable military order of the Bath. 
The Sovereign having put on the rih- 
bon with the {ymbol of the order hang- 
ing to it, the gentleman uſher bearing 
the red rod, and habited in the mantle 
ot the order, introduced the lord Clive, 
(a gentieman uſher daily waiter carrying 
the ſword of ſtate) who kneeling, was 
knighted, with the ſword of ſtate : then 
the earl of Breadalbane, having receiv- 
ed the ribbon, with the badge of the 
order, from the genleman uſher, (Bath 
king of arms being ablent) preſented 
the ſame to the Sovercign, who put the 
ribbon over Lord Clive's right ſhoulder, 
he ſtill kneeling : then his Lordſhip.had 
the honour of kiſfing his Majeſty's hand 
which done, he roſe up and withdrew.. 
The ceremony was performed in his 
majelty's cloſet, ſeveral of the great of- 
ficers of the court attending. 
Whitehall, April 28. The king has 
been pleaſed to appoint Mansfield ( Car- 
donnel, Alexander le Grand; Joleph 
Tuder ; and George Clerk Maxwell, 
Efqrs. together with Baſil Cockrane ; 
Eiqz in the room of Robert Montgo- | 
merie, Eſq; to ve commitllioners of his 
Majeſty's cuſtoms and other duties in 


Scotland; and of the duties on ſalt im- 


ported and made there. 
The king has been pleaſed to appoint 
George Drummond, Alexander Udny, 


Richard Dauber, and George Burge», 


Eſqrs, together with Thomas Lockbut, 
Eſq; in the room of Baſil Cockrane, Eſq; 
to be commiſſioners of exciſe in Scotland. 

It is reported, that a plan has been 
preſented to a certain great Perſonage, 
tor building a new palace at Richmond,. 
and been approved of. 

We hear a proclamation will ſhortiy 
be iſſued, by order of the King aud 
Council, for the importation of beef, 
butter, and pork from Leland, during 
the receſs of Parliament. 

We hear Lord Clive is to go to In- 
dia in the Kent trigate lately built, and 
will fail about the middle of next month. 

It is ſaid, orders have been diſpatch» 
ed to Lord Heritord, our ambailador at 

Paris, 
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Paris, to make the ſtrongeſt remon- 
ſtrances againſt the intended infraction 
of the late Peace by the French, in re- 
ſpect to the building a fort in the iſland 


of St. Pierre. 


On ſaturday laſt upwards of 200 
young men, raiſed in the weſt of Eng- 


land for the Eaſt-India Company's ſer- 


vice, were quartered at Wandſworth, 
and yeſterday they marched for Graveſ- 
end, to embark on board the Compa- 
ny 's ſhips for their ſettlements. 

We hear that a certain general offi- 
cer, who was lately turned out of his 
regiment, and who is adored by the 
army for his bravery, humanity, and 
integrity, has begged of all his fr iends 
not to expreſs the leaſt murmur or diſſa- 


tisfaction on his account, as he is con- 


tent with N ſerved his country in 
d in parliament, = 
out enjoying the ſmalleſt gratuity, 

rare example of moderation, virtue r 
May it be imitated ! 
It was on the ſame day that his ma- 


jeſty prorogued the parliament that Mr. 


(late general) Conway received his let- 
ter of di/-mi/fjon., It has been ſaid, that 
this gentleman, upon one queſtion, voted 
with the minority in parliament. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid 
relative to a change in the office of pay 


mater, we are aſſured that lord Holland 


has not yet reſigned that poſt, and ma- 
ny doubt whether his lordſhip will. 
The ſociety in the Strand, among 


ehe reſt of their public-ſpirited dona- 


tions, have adjudged a premium of 140 
guineas to Mr. Nicholas Read, of St. 
Martin's-lane, for a ſtatue of Diana in 


- marble, which is allowed to be a very 
maſterly performance. 


The ſame patriotic ſociety have alſo 


given a premium of 50 guineas to the 


rape of Caſſandra, in baſſo relievo, by 
Mr. Exkin, a German artiſt ; and ano- 
ther of 25 to Mr. Holme, a German al- 
ſo, for a baſſo rehevo of Hector and 
Andromache, _ 

In the propoſed ſurvey of the rocks, 
ſhoals, ſoundings, bays, ' capes, head- 
lands, and fiſhing banks along the ſhores 
of North America, under the Britiſh 


crown, we are informed that care wil 


be taken to aſcertain a compleat ſur vey 


and deſcription of the iſland of Rattan, 
in the gulph of Honduras, which, on 
account of its vicinity to the Floridas, 
is become a matter of ſome i Importance, 


to be thoroughly acquainted with. 


The magiſtrates of Cuſtrim, in the 
New Marche of Brandenburgh, hate 


promiſed a reward of 500 German 


crowns, to any perſon that ſhall find, in 


the ſpace of two ont, an efficaciou | 


remedy for the ſcab amongſt the ſheey, 
and that will, in the courſe of a month, 
engage ta perform an entire and radical 
cure of an infected ſheep- fold. 

They write from Paris, that the 
parliament have ordered general Lal 
to be taken into cuſtody: however he i 
to remain in the Baſtile, and will not 
be removed to the Conciergerie. M, 
Law, who was on the point of ſetting 
out for the Eait Indies, to take the com. 
mand of the company's troops, 1s order. 
dered to ſtay in Paris, his evidence be- 
ing neceſſary in Lally's trial, 

A letter from Jamaica mentionz, 
that a ſcheme is on foot among ſome 


_ over-grown planters there, to purchaſe 


underhand, by means of their agents, 


ſome of the choiceſt lots of land which 


may be put to ſale in the Neutral Iſlands 
＋A practice it is to be hoped the leg: 
ſlature will prevent, as it will otherniſe 
become the moſt dangerous monopoly 
to the new ſettlements. 

They write from Edinburgh, that 
the approaching general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, among other in- 
portant affairs, it will be finally diſcuſſed; 
on what condition, the clergymen dt 
that kingdom will be allowed to pertcm 
the marriage ceremony between perſons 
natives of England, running there fe 
that purpoſe ; or whether the pradtic 
will be entirely laid aſide. 

Friday ſeveral tons of tallow we! 
landed from Dublin. 

It is confidently ſaid, that after l 
majeſty's birth day, their majeſties #1 
reſide during the ſummer at Richmoi6 

Friday there was a Court of Directv 
of the Eaſt India Company; when, * - 
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ſaid, a motion was made that Mr. 
Spencer ſhould be recalled from Bengal, 
and Mr. Summer appointed in his room; 
and after long debates, which laſted till 
four in the afternoon, it was carried in 


favour of Mr. Summer, 13 to 7; upon 


which Mr. Summer was called in, and 


- acquainted with the reſolutions of the 


Court; and we hear that he will ſet 
out for that place in a ſhort time; 


and next Wedneſday a General Court 
| will be held at Marchant Taylors Hall, 
| to ſettle affairs for Lord Clive's depar- 
ture for the Eaſt Indies. 


Friday the courſe of exchange between 


| us and Amſterdam, rofe again from 


36. 3. 4 Grots at 2 Uſance, and 36. 1 
at Sight, to 36. 7, 2 Uſance, and 36. 3 
at Sight. 

Letters by Friday's French mail being 


| advice, that ſeveral marriages of diſtinc- 
tion are upon the carpet at Paris ; one 


of which is between the Prince de Con- 
de, and a daughter of the Duke of Or- 
leans; and another of the Duke de 


Chartres to a daughter of the Duke de 
Penthievre. 


Friday both Houſes of Convocation 
met, and farther adjourned to the 22d 


| of June. 


On Thurſday died, the Rev. Dr. Fi- 


field Allen, Rector a the united Pa- 


riſhes, St. Anne, Alderſgate, and St. 


| John Zachary, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 


and Archdeacon of Middleſex ; Vicar 


of Chigwell in Eſſex, and Subdean, and 


one of the Prieſts of his Majeſty's ng 


| Royal, 
| Thurſday, May 3. Extract Frm the 


Journal of an officer in the Eaſt In- 
dies, * fron the C antonments near 
a, June 28 1763. 


| | | July 21. 
+ Ms * before yeſterday I re- 


ceived letters from my friends in 


| England, which I read in the face of 
| 10,000 enemies; 


7000 of whom we 
fought yeſterday, and killed 150 men, 


| took their tents, all their guns, and 
| ammunition, and afterwards declared a 


new Nabob. In all probability this 
May turn out to our advantage. We 
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have now marched 15 days, and ſhall 
have a long campaign of it ; the wea- 
ther has been very favourable to us; 
for tho' this is the rainy ſeaſon, we 
have had but very little ſince we began 
our march ; our Jate Nabob has com- 
mitted a vaſt number of cruelties, cut 
off a great many gentlemen, and has 
done ſeveral barbarous acts; but I hope 
(pleaſe God) we ſhall make his head pay 
tor the whole. I am told, that in the 
place he is in there is a good deal of 
money depoſited, 

July 26. I have been well inform- 
ed, that out of 10, ooo of the enemy 
there were but 800 returned to the city; 
the remainder went to their homes, 


and were glad to get away ſo; howe- 
ver, they collected 4000 in the city and 


out-ſkirts, and fortified themſelves in a 


very ſtrong poſt : we ſurrounded them 


at day-break on the 23d inſt, drove them 
out from their poſt, and put them in 
ſuch confuſion, that they all ſeparated. 
We marched afterwards thro' the city, 
and took near 70 pieces of cannon. It 
was a very fatiguing piece of work, for 
we were upwards of 20 hours under arms, 


and had very little ſleep or refreſhment 


till the day following, which made fix 
and thirty hours; however, it was a 
good day's work, This day the Nabob 
we ſet up was declared in the city, and 
people innumerable came flocking in to 
him. All we want now is to get the 
other Nabob and his treaſure, 

Auguſt 10. On the 2d inſtant we were 
obliged to engage the enemy at a very di- 
advantageous poſt; however, it pleaſed 
the great and good God that we gained 
a very complete victory over (as tar as 
we could learn) 50, ooo men. They 
had 19 pieces of cannon, 17 of which 
we have taken. By tbe belt calcula- 
tion, they loſt about 4000 killed, &c. 
We loſt 275 killed and wounded, or 
near 300: our ſtrength was about 100 
Europeans, and 2500 Seapoys. The 


enemy had 150 Europeans, 30 of which 


came to us after the action; eight we 
killed, and the enemy killed eight mote, 
We are now within ten miles of the. 
Nabub's forces, aud believt the next at- 

talc 
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this country was r before eguippel 
| with. | 


fair will pretty near bring matters to a 
concluſion. 

September 8. We this day gained as 
complete a victory as has been made 
for ſome time paſt, and that was done 


by ftorm, with hardly any loſs on our 
| fide; and yet we have deftroyed and 


taken more than our whole army con- 
ſiſted of. 


The enemy were upwards of 
So, ooo, and ours about 5000: their 


army all departed, and we took near 
400 horles, 15 elephants, 11 camels, 


and 85 pieces of cannon, The day 
be fore the itorm, I was about 400 yards 
before the enemy in a battery of four 


'x8-pounders and two 12-pounders, with 


four hawitzers ; I kept a good fire on 
tem, and made a breach. My com- 
mand was fix officers, 500 Seapoys, and 
70 Europeans; the next morning we 
ſtormed at day break, about a mile from 


the breach, which put the enemy into 
confuſion, and occaſioned great ſlaugh- 

ter, the dead bodies lying in heaps one 1 
on another; our loſs was not ten men. 


Three or four days after this we took 
poſſeſſion of the two paſſes, with 13 pieces 
of *cannon ; which make upwards of 


200 pieces taken ſince we entered the 


field, which was the firſt of July laſt. 


The enemy have but one place to make 


a ſtand at; but I believe, by this time, 
it is all over with them 
October 4. The old Nabob, whom 
we are in purſuit of, has ſent away his 
money and women, and fled with con- 
fuſion, broke down two bridges, and 
left a great party of his army in a mi- 
ſerable condition. Theſe were beaten 
by 1300 of our ſeapoys, the day before 
yeſterday, who took their baggage and 
camp, &c. put them in great diſorder, 
and diſperſed themto their native homes. 
The Nabob's commander in chief is 
dead, and now every thing is in the ut- 
moſt confuſion: upon the whole, there 
never was any action in India equal to 


_ what has been executed in theſe late 
engagements; eſpecially when it is con- 


ſidered that we took the field in the rainy 
ſeaſon, when we had not a ſufficiency 
of bullotks to draw our guns, and 


wanted every thing that any army in 


Tae laſt Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, which 
arrived in Holland from Batavia brought 


letters from Caſſimbazar, which give an 


account, that in March, 1763, a moſ 


violent fire happened at Moxudabaty, 


which had reduced that place to aſhes, 


And that on the 2d of April following 
there was ſuch a vehement earthquake 


at Deher or Decca, that it cauſed the 


water in the river Ganges to riſe twenty | 
"feet above its common courſe, and agi. 


tated it in the ſame way as it is at new and 


full moon : upwards of 500 veſſels with 


proviſions, and a great number of peo. 


ple's lives, were loſt ; but the moſt ſhock. 


ing and diſmal account was, that Lock. 
epoer, about two days journey from 
Decca, a circuit of land near 15 Eng- 
liſn miles in circumference; was ſwal. 


lowed up, and all the people and cattle 


on it were drowned, 

May 3. Was held a general court 
of the Eaſt- -IndiaCompany, at Merchant 
Taylors Hall, in Threadneedle ſtreet; 


at which there were many debates, which 
were carried on with great coolneſs and 
deliberation ;: and the Court broke up 


with a reſolution, that the following 


queſtion ſhould be determined by ballot 


at a general court to be held to-morron 


morning; namely, © That it be recom- 
' mended, and that the Court of Direc- 


tors be empowered to agree with Lord 
Clive for the payment of his jaghire tor 
the ſpace of ten years, provided hs 
Lordſhip ſhall ſo long live, and the 


Company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of 


the lands out of which it iſſues, and the 
revenues thereof, during that period ot 
time.” 

We hear another General Court is 
ordered to be held on Saturday, for the 
further conſideration of the Company" 
affairs, relating to Lord Clive's gong 
to Bengal. 

It was alſo propoſed, that the Comps 
ny's forces under the command of Lord 


Clive, ſhould amount to 4000 men. 


A great quantity of Lord Clive's bag- 
gage, &c. is already ſent, in order V0 
be thipped off for the Eaſt- Indies. 
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From the St. JAMES 8 MAGAZINE. 


Inconfitency of ihe REV IEWERS. 
NN HAT was formerly ob- 
5 25 ſerved concerning the ſyſ⸗- 
\ W. tems of the antient philo- 
\ ſophers, namely, that by ad- 
KK Of vancing oppoſite and con- 
tradictory opinions they all equally de- 
tracted from the influence of philoſa- 
phy, is in the higheſt degree applicable 
to the modern profeſſors of criticiſm : I 
mean to thoſe tremendous ſcourges of 
all candidates for literary honours, the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers, 

Tho” theſe gentlemen agree in the 
main; that is, tho? their virulence and 
abilities are equal, they differ in one 
very material article: it ſeems to be a 
rule with the former to condemn what- 
ever is praiſed by the latter, and ice 


ver/a ; and indeed it cannot be denied 


that both are in this reſpect in the right, 
as both ſeem to be in the caſe of cer- 
tain criticks ſpoken of by Dr. Young. 


* Who judge, their knack of judging 
Wrong to keep.” 


Theſe literary draw-canfirs may pro- 
perly be compared to the ſerpent's teeth 
ſown by Cadmus, which ſprung up 
armed warriors from the ground, and 
immediately joining battle, mutually 
flew each other. Our critical adven- 


turers ſeem, like them, to derive their 


birth from the teeth of ſerpents, and 10 
ſtrenuous is their oppoſition to each 


on, that they ſeldom fail of being 


Vor. ot 


ſucceſsful in mur der! ing their adverſaries 
credit. 
A remarkable inſtance of this oppo- 


ſition appears in the judgment paſſed by 


theſe modern Ariſtarchuſes, or (to uſe 
Ben Johnſon's quibble) "(ark aſſes, up- 
on a poem entitled, Privilege, which 


will, I believe, be acknowledged by the 


judicious, neither to deſerve the ſevere 
cenſures of the ſupercilious Monthly 


Reviewer, nor the laviſh praiſes of his 
critical antagoniſt. 


The former, with his accuſtomed 
dogmaticalneſs, aſſerts poſitively, that 


Privilege, a poem, contains nothing 


more than fome impertinent abuſe of 
living poets and dead kings ; the latter, 


on the other hand, ſeems to be of opinion, | 


that the author of | Privilege may vie 
with the celebrated Churchill as a poet. 
It cannot indeed be diſputed that this 
poem is the work of a man ot genius 
but I apprehend that the Judicious 
will hardly admit Mr. Critical Review's 
zpje dixit, that this author's ſketch of 


the reigns and characters of ſome of the 
Britiſh monarchs, is in every reſpect. 


ſuperior to Churchill's recapitulation of 
the Stuart's reigns, in the ſecond book 
of Gotham, To prove how falſe this 
judgment is, I ſhall beg leave to cite 
and confront ſome paſſages of both po- 
ems. The picture of James I. the tea- 
tures of which the Scottiſh author of 
the Critical Review tells us are exag- 
gerated, is thus drann by Churchill. 

I i * Lies 
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Lies were his play-things, parliaments 


his ſport, 
Book-worms and catamites engroſs'd the 
court: 
Vain of the ſcholar, like all Scotſmen 
ſince, | | 
The zedant ſcliolar, he forgot the 
Prince, 
And having with ſome trifles ſor d his | 
brain, 
Ne'er learn'd, or wiſh'd to kia the arts 
to reign. 
Enough he knew to ks him vain and 
proud, 
Mock'd by the wiſe, the wonder of tne 
crowd; 
Falſe friend, falſe ſon, falſe father and 
falſe king, 


Falſe wit, falſe ſtateſman, and falſe | 


every thing, 
When he ſhould aQt, he idly choſe to 
prate, 
And pamphlets wrote when he ſhould 
ſave the ſtate.” | 


Of the ſame monarch, the author of 


Privilege {ſpeaks in the following terms. 


« If gleam'd in Scottiſh James a tran- 
| ſient worth, 


| From vice, vice only ſprung its guilty 
birth ; 


If generous dictates in his boſom roll'd, 


Profuſion ſhow'r'd the proſtituted gold; 

Peace, peace he courted, for unknown 
to arms, | 

His puny ſpirit ſhudder'd at alarms ; 

Fair learning's themes his t toils 
purſue, 

To ſnuff the applauſes of a venal crew; 


While ſordid incenſe dulneſs' train im- 


Its, 
He ſtands the ruling Solomon of arts. 
Did friendſhip's ſweets his giddythoughts 
_ employ? 

They glar'd with guilt or dwindled to a 
toy: 

Thus England's chains he forg'd, him- 
ſelf a tool | 

Tothe mad whimſies of a favourite fool.“ 


Tho' theſe lines are not without their 
beauty, the foregoing muſt be allow'd 
greatly to ſurpaſs them in energy and 
poetical colouring, The character of 


To win his father who diſgrac d a flare; 


Charles I. will, tis apprehended, b. 
univerſally acknowledged to be bol 
more juſt and better drawn in Gorhan 
than in Privilege. I ſhall here confront 
them, as the compariſon alone will ſuf. 
ficiently decide where the preference js 
due. Thus Churchill apoltrophizey 
that unfortunate prince. 


Hadſt thou in peace and years reſignd 


thy breath, 


At nature's call hadſt thou laid down in | 
death, 


As ina ſleep; thy name by juſtice born 


- On the four winds, * been by juſkic 


torn, 
Pity, the virtue of the generous ſoul, 
Sometimes the vice, had made thy 
mem'ry whole. 
Misfortunes gave what virtue could not 
give, 
And bade, the ye ſlain, the martyr 
live. 


The author of Privilege ſpeaks of 


him to this effect. 
4 Fluſh'd with the warmth which youth 


and ſpirits gave, 


Charles mounts the tott*ring pinacle of 
power, 

A uretch devoted from that gloomy 
hour, 

Oh ! with indulgent hand had fav ringfate 

Conſign'd the monarch a domeſtic ſtate; 

Freed from ambition and the broils of 
ſtrife, 

What joys had crown'd him in the vale 
of life! | 

Pure had each ray of ſocial merit ſhone, 

Obſcur'd by clouds that hover round a 
throne.” 

Beſides that theſe lines are mak in 
compariſon of Churchill's, the charac- 
ter of Charles I. is miſrepreſented in 
them, he being rather remarkable tor 
obſtinacy and a Spaniſh ſeriouſneſs i 
temper, than for youthful ardour or 
ſpirits. But Churchill's ſuperior ex. 
cellence will appear till more conſpicu- 
ous in the character of Charles II. 


« Another Charles ſucceeded ; in the 


ſchool 
Of Trowel he had learn'd toplay theſe 


And like pert pupils with dull tutors ſent 

Toſhame their country on the continent, 

From love of England by long abſence 
wean d, 

From every court he every folly glean'd, 

And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, 

Till crown'd a beggar; and when 
crown'd no king.” 

And a little lower, 


e Women rul'dall, and miniſters of ſtate 

Were for commands at toilets torc'd to 
wait; 

Women who have as monarchs grac'd 
the land, 

But never govern'd well at ſecond hand. 

To make all other errors ſlight appear, 

In mem'ry fixt, ſtand Dunkirk and 
Tangier.” 

The author of Previlege has ſuc- 
ceeded better in this king's character 
than in any of the foregoing, yet Kill 
he falls ſhort of Churchill. Thus has 
he portray'd the merry monarch. 


« In frolic gaiety from Breda's ſhore, 
Faſy as fortune's frown he never bore, 
As exile were a joy and want a jeſt, 
To realms long panting for the ſweets 
of reſt 
The ſon invited flew; the changing realm 
Caught at a ſtroke the vices of the helm; 
In pleaſures round thegiddyſubjects rove, 
A land of licence, ridicule, and love ; 
A dupe to folly, and to whims a flave 
Calm he receiv'd the joke he freely gave, 
Without profuſion in his ſocial hour, 
Stranger to prudence mid the ſcenes of 
power; 
His ſcoff religion, glory was his hate, 
Careleſs of right, and thoughtleſs of the 
ſtate; 
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Foes were regarded, but his friends un- 
known, 

Thoſe very friends who rais'd him to 
the throne, &c,” | 


If the author of Privilege makes an 
approach to the emphatical expreſſion . 


of Churchill, tis in this character only; 


but the picture, drawn by the author of 
Gotham, is ſo much more ſtriking than 
that of his rival, that the latter may be 
compared to a painter who uſes water 
colours, whilft the former, like a Ra- 
phael or a Michael Angelo, ſets off the 
objects he repreſents with colours, which 
vie with the variegated vivacity of na- 
ture. However, even if Privilege was 
allowed to be equal to Gotham, as a 
poetical compoſition, which is by no 
means the caſe, it ſhould not be conſt- _ 
dered as a proof of equal genius in the 
author, for a reaſon which the Critical 
Reviewers would have diſcovered, had 
their diſcernment but come up to the 
tenth part of their virulence. It muſt, L 
think, be evident to every one, who is 
not deficient in the abovementioned qua- 


lification, which I take to be eſſential 


to the true critic, that the author of 
Privilege has propoſed Churchill as his 


model, and that he is almoſt entirely 9 


indebted for his ſucceſs to an happy 1 1 
mitation of that author. This circum- 
ſtance alone would be ſufficient to place 
the former very much below the latter. 
in the ſame manner, as 'tis this, and 
this only, for which Homer and Skake- 
ſpear are indebted for their acknow- 
ledged ſuperiority to Virgil and Milton. 
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From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 
0 the Author of a literate, alliterati ve B AR D. 


H O' ſatire runs a muck about the town, 


5 Cuffs ſtrong mens ears, and knocks poor weak ones ; dow ; 3 
Rolls them, in ſport, or malice, in the dirt, 


Spoiling their cloaths, it ſeldom does them hurt: 

Nay e en the mighty Juvenal of the age, 

Hath ſhewn ſome marks ct pity in hie rage, 
1 
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But thou, inhuman butcher as thou art, 


Play'tt not the ruffian's but the hangman's part. 


A true high-dutch jack-ketch, expertly bred 
To cut men up, alive; and ſpit them, dead. 
What had the harmleſs hapleſs L 


Condemn the culprit without judge or jury; 


e done ? 
Where is the crime of pedantry and pun, 
That thou ſhouldſt thus, with more than ſavage fur Ys 


Then hang him up, as 'twere in mere 7errore!, 
With all his virtues ſtrung like crimes before him, 


In th” iron chains of damn'd alliteration, 

A living laughing-{tock for all the nation ? 
Was it for thee, (who haſt ſo long giv'n o'er 
The play of rhime to tend the ſage's lore) 


_ Howe'er provok'd, to dip thy ſober pen 


In the foul ink of ſquabbling w 


wits again ? 


Was it worth while to make a glow-worm feel, 

Or break a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

No, let the harmleſs inſets ſport or ſhine, 

Long as their day is fair or evening fine 

Full | moon, their ſummer paſt, their feeble ray 

Will ceaſe to blaze, their flutt'ring wings to play: 
Let then the poor ephem'rons have their flight, 
They only live, alas! from morn to night: 

And, tho' they buz, while hov'ring on the wing, 
They're merely drones, that neither work nor ſting. 

Wave but a fly-flap, and you lay them low, 
Ending their puny beings at a blow. | 
Charles Churchill's muſe, ſhould e'er he ſo incline, 


Could damn ten thou/and of them in one line. 


HON MMK KMM MMM x. 


Trom the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


The Bugdet. Inſcribed to the Man 
evho thinks himſelf Miniſter, 


Obſerve, ſays this anti-miniſterial 
writer, that the adminiſtration has 
condeſcended, by an advertiſement in 


the public papers, to explain the Bud- 


get to the meaneſt capacity; I ſuppoſe 
they are ſo proud of their performan- 


ces, that they think the like was never 


done before; and to be ſure the won- 


ders of the Budget muſt needs make the 


ignorant ſtare, and admire the tranſ- 


cendent talents of the miniſtry, who 


have advertiſed ſuch mitacies, That 
the adminiſtration thould tubmit to ſo 


to charge the adminiſtration upon news: 


| J. R. 


humiliating a condeſcenſion, to catch 
at a little popular applauſe from the 1g- 
norant, is not ſurpriſing; when it is 
conſidered how very low they are fallen 
in the public eſteem; but really they 
ſnould at leaſt have confined themſelves 
within the bounds of truth. To ſay 
that they have paid off a great deal of 
the debt contracted in the late war, is 
a miſ- repreſentation; ; that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the army is leſs than after the 
laſt peace, is not true; that the ſinking 


fund has been ee 391,000. by 


the ſmuggling cutters upon 1 4400,0001D, 
of tea, is falſe, inconſiſtent, and im- 
poſſible. Yet I ſhould not think it fair 


papa 


paper intelligences*, if the ſame doc- 


trines had not been publickly and uni- 


verſally countenanced. 
1 ſhall follow the order of this mini- 
8«rial advertiſement, with a few notes 
upon the following articles, viz. 


* The following advertiſement Was inſerted in the news papers on March 20, 1764. 


It is with great pleaſure that I congratulate the public on the diſappointment of thoſe, 
who by keeping their money from coming to market, by checking the ſubſcription of 
navy bills, by circulating reports of à loan and a new lottery, and other arts of the lam 


kind, hoped to profit by the public diſtreſs. 


The ſtate of the ſupplies, and the ways and means for this year, have now been made 
public; but as the exact ſums maynot be in every body's hands, I thought it might be a- 
creeable to you to be enabled to furniſh your readers with an account of them, which L 


| believe is tolerably correct. 


Of the unfortunate debt contracted during the laſt war, the government will this year 


pay off 2,771,8671. 1355 6d, viz. 
| German extras — 9 
Navy debt 
Army extraordinaries 

| Deficiencies of land and malt | 
| Dedommagement to the landgrave of Heffe 


Deficiency of funds to be replaced to the finking fund. 
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Debts paid off. 
Eftabliſhment of the army, 
Eſtabliſn ment of the navy, 
Encreaſe of the cuſtoms from the 
ſmuggling cutters. 
The anticipation of the ſinking fund. 
This 


* 


1. 8. a; 
$00,000 o 
650,000 o 
987,434 15 
300,000 o 
$0,000 o 


147,593 18 


—— — 


| Deficiency of grants for 1763 


129,489 0 


| Advance in conſequence of addreſſes 


The peace bt for the navy, wh ich is the moſt conſtitutional force, and the 
| beſt ſecurity for Great Britain, is much enlarged, amounting to 1,443, 5681. 11s. 9d. the 
| {ime number of ſeamen being retained in the ſervice as was v Loted laſt year, and loo, oool. 

more than uſual being employed in ſhip-building, in order to Keep our navy on a i 


to be reſpected by all Europe. 


The eſtabliſhment of the army is not increaſed, it is even leſs, and the ſtaff much leſs 
than at the laſt peace; for tho' the whole ſum is 1,509,3131. 145. yet it is to be obſerved, 

| that the forces, ordnance, and ſtaff in America, are 295, 833. the half-pay liſt 158,250 l. 
The two laft articles of which are deducted, being 


| and Chelſea hoſpital, &c. 122,125l. 
| properly the tail of the war. 


The miſcellaneous articles of expences amount to 29 5,3 54l. 28. VIZ, 


Government of Nova Scotia 


009000009009 


— — 
— 


— 


1,359 © 


2,771,867 13 0 


| — — 5703 14 © 

Ditto Weſt Florida — — — — 5,00 0 © 
Ditto Eaſt Florida — — — — — 55700 0 © 
Ditto Georgiakwaoↄ) . — — — — 4,031 8 0 
Militia SY 8 1 — — 80 0 o o 
Aftican Forts — 9 — — — 20, ooo 0 0 
Foundling hoſpital | — — ii 0. 3 
Princeſs of Brunſwick's fortune — — — 80,000 o © 
Subſidy to the court of Brunſwick — — " _ 43,1 0 © 

E Britiſh Muſeum — — — 2,00 o 5 
Mr. Blake = | - 2,800 0 0 
General ſur ve y of America — — — — — 15818 0 0 
N the ſtreets 3 — — — — 8, ; 0 


Ie ſum, 


Beſides this, the government found «1 100 00 of exchequer bills at ſuch a diſcount, a8 
to weigh down wi:h them the whole building of public credit. ö 
This they have provided for, by transferring one million of them to the Bank for two 
ears, With a reduction of a fourth part of ti 
The other 800,000 old exchegucr bil! » arc to be paid off by iſſuing new ones for the 


— 


2953384 2 39 


: intèereſt on them. 
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This miniſterial advertiſer, to have 
dealt impartially, ſhould have let us 
know that nothing has been done this 
year, during the adminiſtration of our 
very laborious Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but what always comes of 
courſe in the routine of office, and was 
very ſucceſsfully accompliſhed the laſt 
year, by a gentleman who never pre- 
tended to any great {kill in finances. 
Army extraordinaries of the preceding 
year, dedommagements, 


cies of the grants of the preceding year, 
together with deficiencies of land and 
malt, which are ſo pompouſly called 


So that the whole ſtate of the ſupply is tkis: 


Debt paid — — 
Exchequer Bills +: 3 
Eſtabliſhment for the naa, 
Ditto arm — — = 

719 | 


Miſcellaneous articles 


"» deficiencies _ 
replaced in the ſinking fund, deficien- 


debts contracted in the late unfortunate 
war, are all of them articles provided 
for as they ariſe, almoſt annually from 
the revolution, and particularly to 3 
much greater amount the laſt year than 
the preſent. As to the navy debt, 3. 
bove a million and a half uſed alway 
to be provided for, during the war, 
but the laſt year, it was all thrown upon 
the ſinking fund, and by the preſent 
miniſter kept there this year. 

But when the carrent expences he. 


tween one year and another, are called | 


by a name that never was thought of 
for them before, viz, debts, one would 
| | Dot 


— — 277,867 13 6 
— — — 1,800,000 o 9 
3 — 43,  y 
— | papa ona 1,509,313 14 0 


295,353 0 0 


— 


7,820, 102 19 3 


To raiſe this large neceſſary ſum, the government hath not oppreſſed the ſubject with 
one additional tax, it hath not encouraged the ſpirit of gaming by accepting a lottery, or 
taking to itſelf the not unpleaſing power of diſpotmng of tickets, commiſſions, and ſubſcriptions, 

It has avoided going to market for money, at a time, when, though it might have been 
advantageous to individuals, it muſt have been very detrimental to the public. 


The ways and means are ſaid to be theſe ; 


Land- tax and malt 
Exchequer bills taken by the Bank 
New Exchequer bills to be iſſued — 


Of the Bank for the renewal of their contract, 
moſt beneficial bargain for the public which was ever made with them 


Saving under the head of extra 
Militia money c | 
Annuity fund, 1761 


To this account, and for the public ſervice, the preſent government 


— 


2,750,007 0 9 
1,000,000 0 0 
800,000 0 0 


——— — 


which is by much the 


110, ooo 


has brought to account what had ſo long been unaccounted for, ſo long 
a diſgrace to the ſervice, and the reproach of adminiftration, viz. 


The ſaving of non-effetive men, which in the preſent year is 
Te this the bounty of the king, who having delivered his ſubj ects from 


the calamities, thus thews his earneſt wiſh to deliver them from the 
burthen of the war, has added, being the produce of the French 


prizes taken before the declaration of war 


The king has freed the public from the expence of all the new go- 


0 0 

e — 163,558 3 0 
As HOOP e 37497 9 5 
— 1᷑40, ooo 0 

— 700, 00 0 0 


vernments except that of the Floridas (N. B. By giving them up.) | 

And to make up the deficiency, the government has taken, with pecu- 
Liar propriety, from the ſinking fund (Which was increaſed this year 
391,0001. by an addition of 1, 400, ooolb. of tea, having, by means 


of the cutters, been brought to pay the duty) the ſurplus of that 


— — —ů 


fund is 


So the total of the ways and means is 
The total of ſupply 


2,009,009 0 0 
— 
5,817,055 12 9 
75820, 00 19 3 


— — — 


It is true, that the whole ſupply is ſaid to be 7,20, 0 gl. 15s. 10d. and by this acc 
it amounts only to 7,820, 1021. 198. 3d, But as this deficiency is not quite 21, and 
cet de from the omiſſion of ſome ſhillings in the larger ſum, which were omitted it 88 
tine 02 tak lug them down, it is Jullicient to have mentioned i. only, 


mill; 


I 


the c 


that 


Pelhe 


75 
been 
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not proſtitute a ſerious argument for an 
anſwer ; the only reply they deſerve is 
the argument ad homines, to tell them, 
that even according to their own preten- 
fons, they have not done ſo much as 
their neighbours. However, at all ad- 
ventures we have a right to expect, that 
thoſe who boaſt of having diſcharged a 
large portion of the unfortunate debt, 
will leave no debts or deficiencies, on 
account of the ſervice of that very year 
when they make this boaſt ; yet I fear 


tober) will find the ſinking tund half a 
million in arrear. We are ſure he will 
have $00,000 of exchequer bills iſſued 
in this ſeſſions, to provide for next win- 
ter; and the miniſter in the year 1766 
will have to diſcharge, the million ad- 
vanced by the bank to the prefent mi- 
niſter, for the ſervice of this miraculous 
ear. | 

Our panegyriſt has choſen but ill to 
aſcribe ſuch ridiculous pretenſions of 
WT merit to his patron, while he has under 
| WE this very head of debts paid off, left 
unnoticed the only truant ray of ceco- 
nomy that has wandered from the ex- 
chequer. The army extraordinaries 
verified and allowed this year amounted 
to 987,434 J. 15s. 6d. zrths. Now 
ſome ſlovenly miniſter would have indiſ- 
creetly thrown in the odd 4, ths of a far- 
thing, to have made a round ſum, with- 
out dreaming of this hair-breadth eſ- 
cape from bankruptcy; but happily for 
zus, our vigilant adminiſtration, upon 
this emergency, ſummoned all hands 
aloft, and with aſtonifhing labour, œco- 
nomy, expertneſs in fractions, and lug- 
bling with a /iquzs for Arths of a far- 
thing, have diſcharged an immenſe load 
| of debt, and redeemed their country 
from bankruptcy. The faving of courſe 


IS SS ©S © 


the ſtrength of it, is mortgaged for two 
millions, 6D 
The writer then proceeds to compare 
the conduct of the preſent miniſtry with 
that of Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. 
Pelham; the former of which ſettled 


the miniſter (whoever he may be in Oc- 


try. 


895 to the ſinking ſund, which, upon 


247 
the funds, and reduced the intereſt of 
money in ſuch a manner, as to make 
the ſinking fund produce, during his 
adminiſtration, above twenty millions. 
He obſerves alſo, that Mr. Pelham in- 
creaſed the revenue, by the like reduc- 
tion of intereſt, and adding 600,000 l. 
a year to the ſinking fund; while the 


preſent miniſtry have acted a very dif- 


ferent part; which he endeavours to re- 
preſent in the moſt ſtriking colours. He 


goes on to examine particularly into the 


pretended riſe on the cuſtom of tea, and 
the ſtate of the ſinking tund ; the pro- 
bable deficiency of which, he conceives, 
will at the end of the year be 400,000 l. 
He then cloſes his budget with ſome re- 
marks on the general ſtate of national 
affairs ; of which remarks the following 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen. | 
There is a degree of me in 
the preſent m—— againſt their country 
that is beyond example. 
themſelves by violence and intrigue inta 
the. conduct of public affairs, at a time 
when I am ſure the general voice of their 
country was loudly againſt them. They 
came in, to expoſe the pretended 'naked- 
neſs of their country, to an enemy at 
the laſt gaſp. They vilified our advan- 
tages; they falſified our ſituation ; they 
proclaimed our diſtreſs in the moſt exag- 
gerated terms, when that very Giſtrels, 
compared with the real calamities of” 
our enemies, was triumph. Upon that 
fatal day, when this ſyſtem of m 
came to the helm, was firſt promulged 
the deſolation and debility of this conn- 
Inſtead of ſhewing to our enemies 
the hopeleſſneſs of their ſituation, they 


gave them encouragement to expect an 


umverſal conſuſion here; miniſter lying 
in wait to perplex miniſter ; brother to 
ſupplant brother; and the whole {yltem 
of affairs thrown into a tr chers 
conſternation. Advertiſements went to 
the enemy, that, it they would hold 
their breath but a few hours, we would 
raiſe the clamour for peace here; inſtead 
of telling them, that we had at that 
moment the fonds for two years to come? 


* Fiz, The beer duty granted in December 1569, and the ſpirit duties, which had 
en granted the preceding feſſion, but were poſtponed fer tie ſervice of the year 1562, 


which 
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(which at the pinch of a war 1s the 
point gained) and therefore that they 
could have nothing to hope for, but ſtill 
to be beaten for two compleat years, 
by an enemy in the full career of victo- 
TY. 
| boaſt, for the faculties of this country 
were ſo far from being exhauſted, that, 
at that hour, we were provided with 
funds for more money than all our pre- 
vious ſucceſſes had coſt us: inſomuch, 
that, on the 18th of December, 1760, 
the parliament having provided twelve 


millions for the next year, we ſtill left ©. 954 | 
piece, therefore, muſt be conſidered x; 


another fund capable of producing 
twelve millions more, to be poſtponed 
for the ſervice of a farther year, being 
thus ſuperabundantly provided. In 

this height of glory did the evil genius 
of this country aim the fatal blow, which 
has reduced it to be faithleſs and friend- 
Teſs throughout the world. 

But ſtill our fate would not relent; 
leſt public credit ſnould once more hold 
up its head, theſe m——s have held 
the ſame deadly hand over their country. 
They will do nothing themſelves, they 
will not ſtir a finger to relieve us, they 
will ſtay till they have ſeized every be- 

neficial patent and reverſion, and we 
may be ſure that they will not alarm 
the country by any tax, however ne- 
ceſſary it may be, or however eafily it 
might have been carried by other mi- 
niſters 
country. If they can riot in the public 
ſpoils tor a few hours, they regard not 
the conſequences, either of public bank- 


ruptcy from their neglect ot the revenue 


jn the proper ſeaſon, or the diſcontents 

which they have beſpoke againſt the 
next adminiſtration, who muſt either 
patiently ſubmit to the bankruptcy of 
their country, or lay freſh taxes in cold 
blood. In ſhort, this m act upon 
the principle of a ſet of ſh—s, who have 
laid a bett that their country will expire 
of the wounds the has received in the 
late war, and theretore will not al- 
Jow it the fair play to ſend tor a ſur- 
geon.“ 


Neither could this prove a vain 


terials. 


parts of Spain, many curious remain 


„ whoſe credit ſtands high in their 


M AC, Mx 


From the GENTLEMAN's Mac AZ INE. 


T has been juſtly regretted, that we 
know little more of the inland part, 


of Spain, than of the inland parts of 


Africa, Except the Spaniſh Novels, 
and the Ladies Travels into Spain, there 
is ſcarce a book yet extant from which 
* can form any idea of the manner; 
of the people, or the produce or curio. 
ſities of the country; ſome letters lately 
publiſhed having only diſappointed the 
curioſity they raiſed. The followin 


a valuable addition of knowledge to the 
common ſtock, as the product of a mine 
ſcarce opened before, which abound; 
with the moſt valuable and curious mz. 
It is greatly to be wiſhed, that 
theingenious author would tranſmit ſome 
farther account of a people who are, in 
many reſpects, what the reſt of Europe 
was five centuries ago. They have had 
no intercourſe with other nations, either 
for pleaſure or profit; their ſuperſtition 
has ſuffered very little from the advance. 
ment of general knowledge, and they 
have preſerved their ancient habits of 
life, which, in other places, have been 
changed by the improvement of arts, 
and the eſtabhſhment of manufactories, 

There are, beſides, in the interior 


of Mooriſh antiquity, many tradition 
of unwritten events, many opinions 
which have been driven from the reſt o 
Europe, and ſome amuſements and em: 
ployments known no where elle. 
The following Letter relates princ 
pally to the Sheep and Sheep Walks 
Spain; it contains however, many other 
very curious particulars relating to tit 
tace of the country, and its product and 
contents, the revenues of the king, tit 
character of the ecclefiaſtics, and tit 
ceconomy of a paſtoral lite, 


A Letter from a Gentleman in Spain il 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. R. 8. 
HERE are two kinds of ſheep! 


Spain, The coarle wooled fhety 
| 0 


hw Pp gg ey 22 2 


2 S 


AS, 


who remain all their lives in their na- 
tive country, and who are houſed every 
night in winter; and the fine- wooled 
ſheep, who are all their lives in the open 
air, who travel every ſummer from the 
cool mountains of the northern parts 
of Spain, to feed all the winter on the 
ſouthern warm plains of Andalouſia, 
Manca, and Extramadura. From com- 


|  putations made with the utmoſt accu- 


racy, it has appeared, that there are 5 


millions of fine- wooled ſheep in Spain, 


and that the wool, and fleſh of a flock 
of ten thouſand ſheep produced yearly 
about 24 reals a head, which we will 
ſuppoſe to be near the value of 12 Eng- 
liſh ſixpences; of theſe but one goes 
clear a head to the owner yearly, three 
{ixpences a head goes yearly to the king, 
and the other eight go to the expences 
of paſture, tythes, ſhepherds, dogs, ſalt, 
ſheering, &c. 

Thus the annual product of the five 
millions of ſheep amounts to 37 milli- 
ons and a half of ſixpences, a little more 
or leſs, of which there is about three 
millions and a half for the owners; a- 
bove 15 millions enter into the treaſury, 
and ſeven milligns zud a half go to the 
benefit of the public. Hence it is the 
kings of Spain call theſe flocks in their 


ordinances, the precious jewel of the 


—. LO py Ot 

Formerly this jewel was really ſet in 
the crown, a ſucceſſion of many kings 
were lords of all the flocks ; hence that 
great number of ordinances, penal laws, 
privileges and immunities which iſſued 
forth in different reigns for the preſer- 
vation and ſpecial government of the 
ſheep. Hence a royal council was form- 


| ed under the title of the council of the 


grand royal flock, which exiſts to this 
day, though the king has not a ſingle 
ſheep. Various exigencies of ſtate, in 
different reigns, alienated by degrees, 
the whole grand flock from the crown, 


| together with all its privileges, which 


vere collected and publiſhed in the year 
1731, under the title of the laws of the 
royal flock ; a volume in large folio of 
above 500 pages. | 


The wars and wants of Philip the 
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firſt's reign forced that king to ſell 40 
thouſand ſheep to the marquis of Itur- 


bieta, which was the laſt flock of the 


crown. | | | 

Ten thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, 
which is divided into ten tribes. One 
man has the condu& of all. He muſt 
be the owner of 4 or 500 ſheep, ſtrong, 


active, vigilant, intelligent in paſture, 


in the weather, and in the diſeaſes of 


ſneep. He has abſolute dominion over 


50 ſhepherds and 50 dogs, five of each 


to a tribe. He chooſes them, he chaſ- 
tiſes them, or diſcharges them at will; 


he is the prepoſitus or chief-ſhepherd of 


the whole flock. You may judge of 


his importance by his ſalary, he has 40 


pounds a year and a horſe, whereas the 
firſt ſhepherd of a tribe has but 40 ſhil- 


lings a year, the ſecond 34, the third 
25, the fourth 15, and a boy 10 ſhil- 


lings a year. All their allowance is two 
pounds of bread a day each. They may 
keep a few goats and ſheep in the flock, 
but the wool is for the maſter 3 they 


have only the lambs and the fleſh. The 


to all weathers; and every night to lis 
in a hut. Thus fare and thus live, ge- 
nerally to old age, 25, ooo men, who 


cloath kings in ſcarlet, and biſnops in 
purple; for that is the number com- 
puted to keep the fine woolled ſheep of 


Spain, with the ſame number of dogs 
of the large maſtiff-kind, who are al- 
lowed two pounds of bread a-piece a 
day. I often ſaw theſe flocks in the 
ſummer ſheep walks of the hills and vales 
of Leo, Old Caſtile, Cuenca, and A- 
ragon. I ſaw them in their winter 
plains of Manca, Extramadura, and 
Andalouſia. I often met them in their 
peregrination from the one to the other. 
I ſaw and I ſaw again. 


worth an hundred ears, I enquired, I 


obſerved, and even made experiments. 
All this was done when I happily got 
acquainted with a good plain old Friar, 
who had a conſummate knowledge of 


K k 


all 


chief ſhepherd gives them three ſhillinga 
in Aprii, and three in October, by way 
of regale for the road; and theſe are 

all the ſweets theſe miſerable wretohes 
enjoy. Expoſed every day in the year 
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fall the mechanical, low, minute cir- 
cumſtances and œconomy of a flock. 
- He told me that he was the ſon of a 
ſhepherd, that he had followed 15 long 


years the tribe of ſheep his father led, 
that at 25 years of age he begged an old 
primmer, that at 30 he could read, that 
at 36 he had learned Latin enough to read 


Maſs and the Breviary, that he was or- 


dained by Don juan Navarro lord bi- 


ſhop of Albarrazin, who, as it is known, 
even to a proverb in Spain, has ordain- 


ed thouſands, declaring theſe 40 years 
in a loud voice, That a prieſt is the 
moſt pretivus boon which 'a biſhip can 


 ibeftont, inthe name of God, to man- 


hind, even thiugh he wwas as unlearned 
at an apoſtle: That thus ordamed he 


-entered;.mto the order of St; Fpaticis, 


that he had never meddled in thtir af- 
fairs theſe 24 years paſt, but only ſaid 


mais, confeſſed, inſtructed, and! gave 
an eye to about zoo weathers, who 
graiſed in the neighbouring .downs for 
the uſe: of the convent; that he had 
read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, 
and the Lives of the Popes, with no o- 
ther view in the world, but to find out 
aall that was ſaid about ſhepherds; that 
good Abel was the firſt ſhepherd, that 


all the Patriarchs were.ſhepherds, that 


tithe meek ſhepherd Moſes was choſen to 
deliver the people of God out of bon- 


dage, that Saul, in ſeeking his father's 
flocks, found a kingdom; that David 
vent out from his flock to ſlay the Phi- 
liſtian giant; that 14000 ſheep; was the 


chief reward Job received for his in vin- 


<ible patience; that Iſidro, the protect- 
ing ſaint of Madrid, was not, as it is 
vulgarly believed, an huſbandman, like 
wicked Cain, but that he was really a 
keeper of ſheep ; that the great pope 
Sextus Quintus was verily. and truly a 
Hepherd, and not a ſwine herd; that, 
for his part, he had forſaken his ſheep 
to become a ſhepherd of men. He had 


all theſe things by heart, juſt as he had 


all the minute circumſtances of the ſheep 
he had followed, and this letter would 
have been imperfect, had I not met 
him. 6 | 


The five millions of ſheep paſs the 


ſummer in the cool mountains and hills 
above named. Before we begin their 
itineries to their winter walks, let us 


ſee how a few flocks live in a couple of 


cantons, which I will chuſe to ſerve xx 
examples for all the reſt. One is the 


Montana, the other is Molina Aragq,, 
I ſelect theſe two for theſe reaſons; be. 


cauſe I paſſed two ſummers in one, and 
a ſummer in the other. One is the moſt 
northern part of Spain, and at the 


greateſt diſtance from the winter walks; 


the other is towards the eaſt, and the 
ſhorteſt journey the ſheep have to make, 
One is the higheſt, and the other the 
loweſt ſummer walk in Spain, and de. 


cauſe one is full of aromatick plants, 
and the other has none. | 
At the extremity of Old: Caſtile, 
there is a territory called the Montana, 
It is divided into two parts. The Low 


Montana is that chain of mountain 
which bounds the Cantabrian ſea, The 
city of Santander is its chief port, from 
whence you aſcend ſoutherly 12 long 
leagues, a ſucceſſion of high, craggy 
mountains, to the town of Reynoſa, in 
the upper Montana, which aſcent 
ſtretches three leagues*more, and then 
you always deſcend ab8ht 14 leagues to 
the city of Burgos, 'C#pital of Old Caſ- 
tile. Reynoſa is in the center of an 
open plain, ſurrounded by a ridge of 
high mountains, at whoſe feet are low 
hills of paſture-land : the ſource of the 
great river Ebro is an hour's walk to 
the Weſt of Reynoſa. All the ſpring 
rain, and ſnow-waters of the moun- 
tains to the North of Reynoſa, run in- 
to the Bay of Biſcay. The waters ot the 
ſouthern chain are collected in the river 
Piſuerga, which, running into the ri- 
ver Duero, are carried to the Atlan- 


tick Ocean at Oporto, and all the wa- 


ter that falls into the plains of Reynola 
runs with the Ebro into the Mediter- 
ranean ſeven leagues below the city ot 
Tortola, Hence, we ſee that the ad- 
jacent parts of Reynoſa, divide the wi 
ters of three ſeas, which lie North, Eat, 
and Weſt. Eight leagues ſquare of this 
Upper Montana is the higheſt land of 
Spain; the mountains riſe in the #t- 
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moſphere to the line of congelation. 1 


ſee ſnow from my window this fourth of 


Auguſt that I am writing this. Some 
years ago, there uſed to fall ſo much 
ſnow, that the people were forced to 
dig lanes through the ſnow to go to 
church in winter, but there has fallen 
little ſnow ſinee the Liſbon Earth- -quake, 
aud ſome years none at all. It certain- 
ly changed the climates of many parts 
of Spain. No man living ſaw,” nor 
heard his father ſay he ſaw ſnow fall in 
or about Sevil, till the year 1756, which 
extraordinary appearance ſtruck a dread 


into ſome Convents; they rung the bells 


to prayers, and made proceſſions to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of heaven, as if the 
falling flakes foreboded the laſt day. I 
found many plants only beginning to 
flower here, which I ſaw in ſeed, below 
at Santander. I remember to have ſeen 
in Switzerland all the plants, but two, 
which grow in the mountains, hills, and 
plains of Reynoſa, a ſmall yellow. flow- 
ered Geniftella, with an herbaceus, tri- 
angular jointed ftem, and wild gooſe. 
berry buſhes. The high mountains a- 
bound with oak, beech, birch, 2 5 , 
and hazel. +» 

The hills, and THR. are fine pal. 
ture; I never ſaw,a meadow in any o- 
ther part of Spain, nor cows and hor- 
ſes feed on hay. 
formed of ſand- ſtone, lime · ſtone, plaiſ-* 
ter-ſtone, (Talk) and emery ſtone; The 


fand-ſtone 4s. at the ſummit of the 
mountains and hills in ſome, and the' 


lime-Rone forms the body. You ſee the 
contrary in others, but the ſand- ſtone 
abounds, and the plaiſter is always the 


loweſt, As for example, the high 


mountain of Arandilla, which is about 


a ſmall league north of the town, is all . 
ſand ſtone at the ſummit ; its body is a 


maſs of aſh-coloured lime-ſtone, in 
which you find impriſoned petrified 
Cornuamonis and Scollop- ſhells, and 
beds of plaifter-Itorie at its foot towards 
the plain, which join to Strata of black 
marble veined with white and yellow, 


which 1s no more than a purer lime-_ 


ſtone like all other marble, and y 
find great blocks of emery- ſtone in 
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'Theſe mountains are 


2 5d 
plain and on the hill to the Eaſt of Rey- 
noſa, of which, I will ſay a word, be- 
cauſe I think its nature 1s not truly 
known, at leaſt that of emery, which 
the looking glaſs grinders of the King's 
fabrick at St. Ildefonſo ſay is the moſt 
biting emery they ever uſed, and I ne- 
ver ſaw any other mi its native Matrix. 
That iron has been, and is now, in a 
fluid ſtate, percolating through che 
earth, and that it ſubſides, chryſtalifes, 
or is precipitated to form different bo- 
dies, is demonſttated by the black ard 
red blood-ſtone Chamatites] by "ſome 
beautiful ſtalaRiites which are almoſt 
pure iron; by the eagle ſtone ;, by. fi- 


gured pyrites ; by native vitriol, and 


1 
by native crocus. When this fluid i iron 


penetrates a rock of ſand-ſtone, and e = 


ly ſtains the ſurface of each grain of a 

browniſh, reddiſh, or yellow colour, it 
is only ſand and crocus. 
this fluid iron joined with the chryſta= 


line matter in a fluid ſtate, in the very 


act of the chryſtaliſation of each grain 


of ſand, it encorporates with it, en- 
creaſes its weight and hardneſs ; it is 
The earths of the mountains 


emery. 


and hills are of the nature of the rock 
below. 


with a violent efferveſcence, and the 
acid will diſſolve it. 


mery, the earths of the hill or moun- 


tain will remain quiet in the acid, there 
is no efferveſcence nor «diſſolution, 1 
often obſerved, that when the rocks be- 
low are mixed kellcary and non calcary) 
the ſoil of the ſur face is of a mixed 
nature too, and ! always found the AGs: 
tion of the acid to be weak or ſtrong ; 
upon theſe e. th 8, in proportion to the 
The, farmers . 


ſtone that abounds, 
have found out by experience the ge- 
nius of theſe two imple, and even the 


mixt ſoils 5. they know that corn g 


beſt in tlie tod that covers the lime— a 
ſtone, that the mixed requires much, 
manure, and that the deep fat clay ey, 
{orl, which covers the fand lone, muſt. 
; have more plowing, and other labour 
than the firmer can afford, aud cord 
land 


K Kk 2 


But When 


If it be lime-ſtone, the foil 
caſt into any acid liquor will boil up 


If the rock be- 
low be ſand ſtone, plaiſter- ſtone, or e- 
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land and calcarious or lime ſtone land, 
are ſynonimous terms, in this country. 

Theſe rocks and earths would be im- 
properly mentioncd in' a letter upon 
wool, was it not that the Heep find 
out the nature of theſe three ſoils as 
ſure as farmers and acids. | 

The firſt thing the ſhepherd does 


when the flock returns from the ſouth to 


their ſummer downs, is to give them as 
much ſalt as they will eat; every own- 
er allows his flock of a thouſand ſheep 
one hundred aroves, or twenty-five 
quintals of ſalt which the flock eats in 
about five months; they eat none in 
their journey nor in their winter walk. 

This has ever been the cuſtom, and it 
is the true reaſon why the Kings of 
Spain can't raiſe the price of ſalt to the 
height it is in France, for it would 


tempt the ſhepherds to ſtint the ſheep, 


which, its believed, would weaken 
their conſtitutions and degrade the 
wool. The ſhepherd places fifty or ſix- 
ty flat ſtones at about five ſteps diſtance 
from each other, he ſtrews ſalt upon 
each ſtone, he leads the flock ſlowly 
thro? the ſtones, and every ſheep eats to 
his liking. But then they never eat a 
grain of ſalt when they are feeding in 


lime-ſtone land, whether it be on the 


gtaſs of the downs, or on the little 
plants of the corn fields after harveſt- 
home. The ſhepherd muſt not ſuffer 
them to ſtay too Jong without ſalt, he 
leads them into a ſpot of [argilaceous] 
clayey ſoil, and in a quarter of an hour's 
Feeding they march to the ſtones and 
devour the ſalt. 
of the mixed ſoil, which often happens, 
they eat ſalt in proportion. 
ſhepherd why the ſheep eat no ſalt in 
 Iime-ftone ſoil, and but little in the 


mixt ? becauſe, Sir, it is corn land, I 


know, and indeed, who does not know, 
that lime abounds in ſaline matter, but 
then the ſalt which chymiſts extract 
from it may not be the genuine ſalt of 
the lime - ſtone before calcination, ſor 


the fire may form new combinations, 


It may be ſea ſalt, or at leaſt the mu- 
riatick acid which riſes in the vegetation 
of graſs, and. ſatisnes the ſheeps talte 


If they meet a ſpot, 
Ask the 
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for ſalt, The latter. end of July the 
rams are turned into the tribe of ewes, 
regulated at fix or ſeven rams for every 
hundred; when the ſhepherd judges 

they are ſerved, he collects the rams 
into a ſeparate tr ibe to feed apart ; but 
then there is another tribe of rams tha: 
feed apart too, and never ſerve the ewes, 
but which are merely for wool, and for 
the butchery ; for tho' the wool and fle 


of weathers are finer and more delicate 
than thoſe of rams, yet the fleece of a 2 
ram weighs more than the fleece of a 


weather, who is likewiſe ſhorter lived 
than the ram, which compenſation ig 
the reaſon, there are ſo few tribes of 
weathers in the royal flock. of Spain, 
The  fleeces of three rams generally 
weigh twenty five pounds; there mult 


be the wool of four weathers and that 
of five ewes to weigh twenty-five pounds, 


There is the ſame diſproportion in their 
lives, which depend upon their teeth, 
for when they fail they can't bite the 
graſs, and they are condemned to the 
knife; the ewes teeth, from their ten- 
der conſtitutions, and the fatigue of 
breeding, begin to fail after five years 
of age, the weathers after ſix, and the 
robuſt ram not till towards eight. It 
is forbidden to expoſe rams fleſn to ſale, 
but the law is eluded; they cut the old 
rams, and as ſoon as the inciſion is 
healed, they are ſold to the butchers at 
a lower price than coarſe wooled wea- 
thers 3 that is the reaſon ſuch bad mut- 
ton is generally eaten in Madrid, and 
that is the reaſon there are more rams 
and fewer lamb's ſtones ſold and eaten 
every day in the year in Madrid, than 
in the reſt of Europe. 
[Te be concluded in our next.) 

FEES EE ECTS LOSE 
From the GENTLEMANn's MaGaziNt. 


Some Account of a T: reatiſe on the Na- 
ture and Poabers of the Baths and 
| Waters of Bareges ; by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Meighan, M. 5. addreſſed to 
the College of Phyſicians, 


HE firſt rudiments of this trea - 
_ tiſe were publiſhed in the year 
1742 


1142, and addreſſed to Dr. Mead and 
Dr. Wilmot, who ſtrongly expreſſed 
their approbation of the performance as 
of great importance to mankind, This 
| encouraged the author to purſue his 
ſubje&, and to enlarge his work, which 
conſiſted only of the facts and obſerva- 
tions that one ſeaſon ſpent at Bareges 
could produce, by ſuch additions as the 
knowledge and experience acquired in 
three ſucceſſive ſummers enabled him to 


make; and the treatiſe in its preſent 


| ſtate appears to deſerve the moſt ſerious 
| attention 

| health and eaſe to thoſe who are ſink- 
ing into the grave under painful and 
moſt deplorable diſeaſes, upon which 
all the powers of medicine have been 
| exhauſted in vain, and which have there- 


fore been thought to admit neither of 


| cure nor alleviation, It appears by in- 
| numerableand inconteſtible experiments, 
that theſe waters remove the moſt obiti- 
nate obſtructions, reſolve ſchirrous tu- 
mours and carnoſities in the liver, uri - 
nary paſſages, and other parts, digeſt 
and heal the moſt inveterate ulcers, 
| whether external or internal, penetrate, 
| cleanſe, and diſpoſe to reunion the moſt 
intricate finus's, even in the moſt ten- 
| dinous parts, exfoliate carious bones, 
facilitate the expulſion of extraneous 
bodies, eradicate the moſt confirmed 
and inveterate ſcurvy, and in concur- 
rence with mercury, reſtore patients 
from the laſt ſtage of a venereal con- 
ſumption with all its. moſt offenſive and 
deplorable concomitants, | 
Bareges lies in the diſtrict called Bi- 
gorre, the moſt ſouthern part of Gaſco- 
ny, which 1s the moſt ſouthern province 
of France; it is ſituated on the Weſt 
| fide of a mountain called Traumallet, 
which forms a part of the Pyrenees, a 
| chain of rocks that divides France from 
Spain: It is ſomewhat higher than the 
middle of the declivity, ſo that with 
reſpect to the mountain that riſes to 
| the Eaſt it is a valley, but with reſpect 
to Campan, a beautiful plain - that 


| firetches three leagues weſtward, it is 


an eminence, _, 


This fituatian renders the place both 


of the public, as it offers 
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healthy and pleaſant. The proſpect is 
romanticly del:ghttul, conſiſting of vaſt 
mountains, piled as it were one upon 
another: their ſummits are covered 
with ſnow, and almoſt loſe themſelves 
in the clouds: their fides are cloathed 


with the moſt beautiful verdure, which 


affords paſturage for innumerable flocks 
and herds that are every where ſeen 
grazing upon them: among theſe a 


great variety of ſtreams, clear as chry- 


ſtal, trickle down the declivity, and 
are frequently precipitated in caſcades 
to the valley where they are collected 
into rivers or lakes that with woods, 
meadows, corn-fields and villages at 


-once diverſify and embelliſh the land- 


ſcape. The riſe and condenſation of 
vapours, their forming clouds of va- 
rious figures and colours, and their 
falling again in dew or rain, or ſnow or 


hail, afford new objects of entertain- 


ment, and even a theme for philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculation. | | 

This ſpot is alſo healthy from the 
ſame cauſes that make it pleaſant, for 
the ſituation is fo high above the level 
country, that the noxious vapours ex- 
haled from the low grounds do not 
reach it, and it is ſo much below the 
ſummits of the adjacent mountains, 
that it is always ſheltered from the ful- 


try winds that annoy more open places 


with intolerable heat in the ſummer. 

The ſeaſon for uſing theſe waters is 
from June to October, when this de- 
lightful country is in all its beauty. As 
to the village itſelf the houſes are but 
mean, yet they are commodious, and 
furniſned with every thing that is ne- 
ceſſary, ſo that they anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of lodgings, eſpecially in that ſine 
ſeaſon, as well as the beſt buildings in 
the world. It is in itſelf a pleaſant 
ſpot, a torrent of limpid water rolling 


through it, as through moſt of the 


vallies in this country in a great variety 
of meanders, and with a ſufficient ra- 


pidity to gratify the ear by its murmurs, 


as well as the eye by its courſe. 
The natives are tall, well made, light 
of foot, and long lived. The men 


are in general more comely than the 
women, 
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women, but this perhaps is owing tv 
the women's taking an equal ſhare of 
the common Jabour, which, as they 
are more tender and delicate, muſt pro- 
duce a more ſenſible effect. 

Their cloathing is of ſtrong frize, 
which they manufacture at home; the 
women wear veils, jackets, and petti- 
coats; the men wide breeches which 
reach above their hips, ſhort waiſtcoats, 
and round caps, ſome knit, but moſtly 


of frize. Their ſummer ſhoes are made 


of woven packthread, the ſoles cloſe 
and thick, the upper part like a net, 
with two cords to twine and tie about 
the ancles, in the manner of buſkins: 
this dreſs is well ſuited to their ſituation 
and employment, the wide breeches 
permit them toſtride and leap with free- 
dom, and their ſhoes being light and 
pliable, and having rough ſoles, faci- 
litate their running up and down the 


mountains where their cattle feed all 


the ſummer, and whither they go every 
morning and evening forthe milk, which 
they bring back to their ſheds in calves 
Ikins that have been properly dreſſed, 


and are kept perfectly ſweet for that 


purpoſe, which no veſſels of an inſtexi- 
bie ſubſtance would anfwer ſo well, as 
they would be more cumberſome, and 
liable to accidents. | 

The lite of theſe peaſants i is Simple 
and blameleſs; they have no artificial 
deſires, and very little oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, conſequently the ſeeds of vice 
are in great meaſure wanting : there 
is ſcarce any inſtance of a. traveller's 
having been attacked on the road, or 
of a ſtranger's loſing any thing of value 
at the baths, though the wildneſs of 
the country affords convenient oppor- 
tunities to theft, and its proximity to 
Spain an eaſy refuge from juſtice. Vice, 


as it is rare, is neceſſarily odious, and 


if one among them happens to be guilty 


of a crime, he becomes the object of 
general deteſtation and contempt, and 


having none to keep him in countenance, 
he is obliged to quit the ſociety. 
They enjoy in this romantic and ſe- 


queſtered ſpot, a liberty and indepen- 


dance ſcarce known to the inhabitants 
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her bage; by this means the ſides of the 


of any popular or poliſhed diſtrict un. 
der heaven. Every man is lord 9 
himſelf and his little eſtate, paying on. 


ly a ſmall yearly tribute to the king of | 
France, according tothe number of ſhe tha 
beeves, and horſes, of which he is the pri 
proprietor, and which he paſtures on wh 
the ſides of the mountains round his tho 
valley as he will, for the paſture and ell 
woods of all the uncultivated parts att hat 
common. gr: 
The rerritory 1s divided | into aiſtrics, WO 
each of which'has its little republic, and ſpi 
whatever concerns the community iz lig 
deliberated upon in general council, aud me 
as no man can receive an equivalent for fv 
his ſhare in the general advantage and 
proſperity of the ſociety, ſelf love and 15 
patriotiſm act as one principle; and Ir 
as every meaſure is examined without e 
prejudice or particular intereſts, i its uti. ſit 


lity or inutility is eaſily diſcerned and 
readily acknowledged, and it is report th 


or adopted with one voice. | | Na 


If any intruſion is made upon their WF Y 
eder by the neighbouring Spaniards; WF 2" 
which frequently happens, every man WW "" 
aſſumes the character of a ſoldier, in ſu 
which he acquits himſelf with equal 8 
expertneſs and bravery; for they ſhoot Wl ** 
extremely well, being uſed to carry il * 
guns for the deferite we” ther flock 10 | b 

zinſt wolves. JT 
Ihe firſt "RY Ubacher a girl or a Q 
boy, inherits the paternal eſtate, and t 
the. brothers and ſiſters generally live 
as fervants with the heir, having 10 
portion ſufficient | to place them in a 
* rank. 

Huſbandry is practiſed! in as great per. 
fection as the place will admit, and con- 
ſiſts principally in the judicious manage · 
ment of water, which is conveyed in 
due time and meaſure to the lands by 
ſmall channels, which, during the cold 
weather, convey warm ſprings, and 
during the ſcorching heats, ſnow wate! 
to refreſh the ground and preſerve the 


mountains are covered with perpetual 
verdure, and the meadows are ſo fertile, 
that they afford three crops of excellent 


hay in a ſeaſon, among which mm + 
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ſuch plenty and variety of aromatic 
herbs, that the cattle never ſuffer by 
idemic diſeaſes. 

Forage being the chief product of 
this country, flocks and herds are the 
rincipal commodities, by vending 
which the inhabitants procure from 
thoſe of the plain, corn, and whatever 
elſe they need, which is not much, for 
having no faCtitious taſte or appetite to 


gratify, they find in bread, and their 


own excellent milk and cream, wild 
ſpinnage, and other herbs, more de- 
light and better nouriſhment, than the 


| moſt coſtly tables of learned luxury can 


ſupply. | : 

As the reward for this temperance 
and ſimplicity of life, they are exempt 
from all diſeaſes but ſuch as effect the 
eyes, and are produced by ſudden tran- 
ſitions from the mild ſoft air of the val- 
lies, to the keen penetrating breezes of 
the heights, except that ſome who have 
naturally a weak digeſtion are troubled 
with worms. The author ſaw a man 
in his eightieth year, who was employed 


in building a wall, lift large ſtones with 


ſurprizing vigour ; he was ſtrait, a- 
ile, and full of ſpirits ; his complex- 


10n was freſh, and his teeth ſound, and 


white as ivory; he had never been 
blooded nor taken any medicine, hav- 
ing never known ſickneſs or pain, ex- 


| cept a ſoreneſs in his eyes, of which he 


then complained as a mighty evil, being 
unacquainted with © All the natural 
pangs that fleſh is heir to,” in other 
countries : upon being queſtioned con- 


| cerning his manner of life, he ſaid, that 


he had never eaten fleſh or drank wine 
but once a year at the fair of Luz. 

The company however that come to 
the village for the benefit of the waters, 
areaccommodated with ſuch food as they 
have been uſed to cat in great plenty, 
and at a reaſonable rate: the moun- 
tains furnifh excellent mutton, veniſon, 
pheaſants, gelinots, quails, and white 
partridges the lakes and ſtreams, trout 
in great plenty, and the neighbouring 
plains of Tarbe ſupply every thing elſe 


that is Cefireable, except good wine, 


Juch may be eaſily procured from Ju- 


productions of art. 
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rangon near Pau in Bearn not very far 
diſtant, 

Three very conſiderable navigable 
rivers, the Garonne, the Dour, and 
the Gave, take their riſe in the neigh» 
bourhood of Bareges; the Gave falls 
from its ſource in a caſcade at Gaver- 
ny, and is in many reſpects a very ex- 
traordinary natural curioſity : the ſum- 
mit of the rock from which it is preci- 
pitated, has the appearance of a ruined 
amphitheatre, being ſemicircular with 


the concave outwards ; it is perpetually 


covered with ſnow, and the irregulari - 
ty of the ridge over which the torrent 
flows, divides it into a great variety of 
ſtreams, ſome of which are broken into 
a kind of rain, which when the ſun 
ſhines upon it refle&s the priſmatic co- 
lours in the form of a rainbow: as the 
ſummit of this mountain 1s covered 

with ſnow, ſo there is alſo a large track 
of ſnow many feet high under its ſhade 
at the bottom, in this ſnow the falling 
water running in ſeveral rivulets, has 
formed innumerable cells, vaulted apart- 
ments, and bridges regularly arched, 
which have probably ſubſiſted ever ſince 
the univerſal deluge. Even thoſe moun- 
tains that are naked, offer their tribute 
to mankind, ſome of them contain me- 
tal, and others the molt curious marble 
and chryſtal: of chryſtal the author has 
ſeen many very large pieces detached 
from a rock near Bareges, which in cut 
and poliſh were not inferiour to the 
Aſſociated with 
the chryſtal in the rocky cletts of theſe. 
mountains there is found alſo the Al- 

beſtos, an incombultible ſubſtance well 
known for its uſe among the ancient 
Romans who made bags of it, in which 
they burnt their dead, and by this means 
preſerved their aſhes intire and unmix- 
ed: it ſhoots out in filaments from fi- 
brous roots of a ſtony ſubſtance; whence 
alio the chryital riſes in cluſters, ſome 
wholly tranſparent, and iome tranſpa- 
rent only in ſtreaks. It has been a 
queſtion among naturaliſts, whether the 
aſbeſtos is a mineral or vegetable ſub- 
ſtance; it has many appearances of be- 


ing vegetable, nor does its rejiiting the: 


tie 
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| fire argue the contrary, for there is an 


Indian wood of which, ſays this author, 
the ingenious Chevalier de Baillou at 


Florence gave me a ſpecimen, that, like 


the aſbeſtos, endures the fierceſt fire 


without conſumption. 


The Pyreneans manufacture the aſ- 
beſtos into purſes and garters, which 
they ſell to ſtrangers; it would certain- 
ly be convenient for lamp-wicks, and 
might be uſeful for other purpoſes. 
In the clifts with the chryſtal and 
aſbeſtos there is alſo found a very re- 
markable ſand ; it 1s of an olive colour, 
of impalpable fineneſs, and abounds 
with particles both of the aſbeſtos and 


chryſtal: this ſand being put into a 
crucible, and kept in the fire ſix days, 


aſſumed a new appearance, and came 


out a yellow heavy powder, reſembling 


limel, or the - filings of metal, hav. 
ing among it a few lumps of a vitrified 
ſubſtance, reſembling chryſtal. A far- 
ther examination of this ſubject is re- 


_ commended to the curious and able. 


The medicinal ſprings of Bareges 
riſe in the lower end of the village, at 
the foot of the mountain which bounds 
the valley to the ſouth ; a vaulted ſtone 


building has been erected over them by 


order of the king of France, and the 
area is divided into four bathing rooms 
three of theſe are in a line, and the 


fourth on one ſide, their ſituation being 
directed by that of the ſprings. 


The hotteſt riſes in the middle room, 
called the Great bath, and ſupplies two 
lateral pipes which go into each of the 
neighbouring rooms, one of which is 


called the Little bath, and the other the 


New bath; the pipe that conveys the 
water into the little bath is not more 


than 5 feet long, yet it loſes much of its 


heat in the paſſage ; the pipe that car- 


Ties it into the new bath is longer, and 


the hear is proportionably diminiſhed. 
In theſe two rooms there alſo riſe two 


{prings, which are only blood-warm, 


and form what are called the Pleaſure 
baths : the warmth of the water of the 
ſpring that riſes in the lateral room 1s 
a middle degree between the pleaſure 
baths and the great bath ; the name of 
this latera} bath we are not told, | 
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The waters of all theſe ſprings as 
ſpecifically the ſame ; they all iſſue di. 
rectly from the earth, and bubble 2; 
they riſe; they are well incloſed With. 
in ſeparate vaults, very cloſely cement. 
ed, which prevent the diſſipation of 


the ſpirituous parts, and convey them 


to their proper outlets, free from alte. 
ration or taint, Under theſe outlets, 
or pipes, bathing-tubs are placed, 
which have a vent below of exactly the 


ſame capacity as the pipe above, ſo that 


as the water is always running in and 
out of the tub at the ſame time, and 
the tub is till full, the patient lies in 3 


ſtream of freſh water perpetually renew. 


ed, and his bath has the ſame ſalutary 


_ virtues the laſt minute as the firſt, hoy 
long ſoever he continues in it. 


The floors of theſe rooms are paved 
with marble, and kept conſtantly clean 
by the water that flows over them, 
which is collected as it runs out into x 


| ſewer that conveys it to a common re. 


ceptacle, called the Horſe bath, where 
that uſeful and noble animal finds a 
cure for a broken wind, ſtiff ſinews, 
ſwellings, ulcerations, and many other 
diſeaſes, From this receptacle the wa- 
ters are diſcharged into the neighbour- 
ing ſtream that flows thro? the valley, 

The author judiciouſly obſerves, that 
very little can be known of mineral wa. 
ters by chemical analyſis, becauſe tho 
diſtillation and evaporation exhibit the 
elementary principles of a mixed fluid, 
yet its properties cannot be determined 
from ſuch principles, ſince they do not 
remain the ſame either in ſpecies or et- 
fect as before they were diſunited. A 
chemical analyſis ſhews, indeed, the 


power of fire in dividing and new mo- 


difying bodies, but it can teach us no- 
thing of their primitive conſtitution 
and ceconomy. Neither acids nor al- 
kalis raiſe a ſenſible efferveſcence in any 
freſh drawn waters, and therefore the 
alkali found in the waters of Bareges 
after evaporation and diſtillation, is ma. 
nifeſtly a new creation, and can beat 
no more analogy to their native ſalt 


than a volatile ſalt chemically extracted 


from our blood bears tothat of the cit. 
culating maſs, Ih bete 


There is ſcarce any ſubſtance which 


fre does not ſpecifically change: Lau- 
rel leaves diſtilled yield a ſtrong poiſon, 
barley and other ſoft farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances a burning ſpirit ; rhubarb, a 
purgative when in its natural ſtate, be- 
comes an aſtringent when toaſted ; nitre 
which naturally cools, when raiſed to a 
ſpirit is violently hot, and alum by cal- 
cination becomes cauſtic z analytical ex- 


periments, therefore, can never ſhew 
the conſtitution and œcomy of mi- 


| neral waters. | 
It is indeed of little conſequence, to 
know how theſe waters produce ſalutary 
effects; it is enough for us to know, 
that ſalutary effects are produced by 
| them, The following account of the 
| appearances which they exhibit in a na- 
tural ſtate is added chiefly as a gratifi- 
cation of curioſity. _ 
They ſend forth a very ſenſible ſteam, 
which has a bituminous ſmell, 
They have alſo a bituminous taſte, 


and are ſmooth, ſweetiſh, and refreſh-_ 


ing to the palate, ſomewhat like a very 
ſmall quantity of fine mann? diſſolved 
in water, but without its maukiſh qua- 
lity. To 


The ſurface is covered with a fine 


pellucid oil, which very ſoon diſap- 


They are perfectly clear and colour- 
leſs. | | | 
White filaments are ſeen floating in 
| them, when firſt they iſſue from the 
ſpring. | 
Theſe filaments ſubſide, and with 
them an oleagenous ſubſtance, for which 
they form cells. 5 
Theſe unctuous particles are diſcern- 
| able while they are ſuſpended, for the 
water ſlips through the fingers like oil, 


and the body, when immerſed in it, 


feels as if it had been rubbed with po- 
matum or cool cream. 

This precious balſam is found where- 
ever the waters glide or ſtagnate, ſome 
ot it is left in the pipes through which 
it paſſes, the bathing tubs are lined with 
it, and it may be taken up in handfuls 
along the ſewer that leads from the 
rooms to the hoxſe bath. | 

Vor, III. | | 
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The water, if expoſed to the air 24 
hours, loſes its bituminous taſte and 
ſmell, its unctuous quality and pellu- 
cidity. 

The ſediment ſpread on a leaf of 
paper will exhale in a few hours, and 
leave. little more than a filamentous 
ſcum, | 


The heat of the ſpring in the great 


bath is, by Farenheit's thermometer, 
11145 that of the water ſupplied ſrom 


this ſpring to the little bath 110, of the 


water ſupplied from the ſame ſpring to 
the new bath 1094, of the ſprings that 
riſe in the little bath and new bath, 


which form what is called the pleaſure 


bath, 944. The heat of the ſpring 
that riſes in the lateral building, as aſ- 
certained by the thermometer, is not 
mentioned. „ 

Theſe waters taken internally are 
principally diſcharged by perſpiration 
and urine, for they ſeldom purge. 


From the catalogue of cures effected 
by theſe waters, the following are ſe- 
Tefted as an encouragement to the at- 


flicted. 
General Keith, ſince killed in the 


ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, and lord 


Crawfurd, with many officers of dif. 


tinction, who had been deſperately 


wounded, and notwithſtanding the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons, 
were aſſtlicted with fiſtulous ulcers, ſi- 
nus's, carious bones, contractions of the 
muſcles, anchyloſis or inflexibility of 
the joint cauſed by the end of the bone 
above, and that of the bone below 
growing together, attended with lan- 


guor, waſting, + heftic heats, loſs of ap- 


petite and rett, and every other dread. 
ful and dangerous ſymptom, yet found 
a perfect cure by the internal and ex- 
ternal uſe of theſe waters. 
A magilirate of Metz had a fiſtulous 
ulcer in the middle of his thigh, occa- 
ſioned by vitiated juices ; the probe en- 
tercd to be bone which was become rot» 
en, and there were many ſinus's, or 
long cavities in the {leih, reaching as 


high as the hip, through which Howed 


a protuie quantity of tetid malignant 
matter, 581 tie was way batlung, pump— 
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ing, and drinking the waters perfectly 
cured in one ſeaſon. 

A ſailor had been cut for an empye 
ma, or collection of matter in the left 
breaſt, at the hoſpital of Bourdeaux, 
but the wound became fiſtulous and 
could not be healed ; great quantities 
of fœtid matter iſſued from it thro' a 
canula, or pipe, which was placed in 
it for that purpoſe : the water of the 
hot ſpring was mjected into the wound; 
at firſt it brought away vaſt quantities 
of matter, which gradually decreaſed ; 


clear without mixture or ſmell, the ul- 
cer cloſed, and the patient recovered 
perſect health. 

A magiltrate of Thoulouſe had a fiſ- 
tul in ano, for which he had been cut 
without ſucceſs : after 15 months the 
perforation in the inteſtine was ſtill un- 
healed, calloſities were formed, and ex- 
tremely foul matter diſcharged. The 
pump, temperate baths and injections, 
with embrocrations and lint dipped in 
the mineral water effected a cure in a- 
bout two months. 

The daughter of a merchant in Bovr- 
deaux had a fiſtula lachrymalis in each 
eye, and after nine months was cured 
by fomentation, pumping, and injec- 
tions of the water into the lachrymal 
ducts by means of a ſyringe, property 
contrived, in fix weeks. 

A lady who had been long aMifed 
with a malignant ulcer in her womb, 


which waſted her extremely by a con- 


ſtant and copious diſcharge, was per- 
fectly cured in a month by injections of 
theſe waters, at the ſame time taking 
them internally, and w_s the temps 
rate bath. 

Another lady afflicted with the ſame 
diſorder in the very bottom of the 
womb, aggravated with hyſteric at- 
fections, and great lowneſs of ſpirits, 
was allo cured by the ſame means. 

A married lady about 26 years of 
age, finding herſelf greatly out of or- 
der, was examined by Mr. Douglas, a 
celebrated man-midwite of that time, 
who difcovered a ſchirrous tumour on 
the left de of the interior 10 ot 
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the womb, a moſt diſadvantageous fl. 
tuation, becauſe of the great cotracti. 
on and tenſion of the fibres in that 
part, and of its connection with the 
bladder and rectum, which produced 
mutual inconveniencies 1n all the part, 
This diſeaſe reſiſted all Mr. Dovglas; 
skill in the uſe of medicine, particular. 
ly mercury, and after two years the 
ſwelling was increaſed fo much, that it 


occaſioned conſtant pain in the pelvis, 


both before and behind, which was al. 


ways increaſed in the moments of eva- 
after ſeven weeks the water awed g 


cuation : ſuch irritations alſo invaded 
the whole belly, that inflammations came 
on, and life was in the utmoſt danger. 

Being then at Paris, ſhe was ſearched 
again by two of the moſt eminent ſur. 
geons of that city, who found the 
ſchirrus tumour to be of the ſize and 


ſhape of a pear, preſſing laterally on 


the rectum, the ploas muſcle, and (ci- 
attc nerves, in conſequence of which 
ſhe had become lame. Bleeding, do- 
meſtic baths, anodine clyſters, emoli. 
ent injections, aperativesand gentle pur. 
gatives were adminiſtered in their turn, 


but all without effect; and during an 


accidental fever the local ailment ac- 
quired new malignity, and the tumour 
degenerated into a pertect carcinoma, 
or cancerous ulcer. 

She then went to Leyden to conſult 
the celebrated Dr. Boerhaave, who ſent 
her to Aix-la-Chapelle, where ſhe uſed 
the waters externally and internally 
two ſummers without benefit. 

In 1739 ſhe went to Bareges ; the fir 
temperate baths gave her eaſe and ſleep, 
and by continuing them with injection 


and clyſters of the water, all the ſymp- 


toms gradually abated, and in about 
three months ſhe thought herſelf well, 
A relapſe, however, obliged her t9 
return the next ſeaſon, and to be cer- 
| tain of a radical cure, ſhe went a third 
ſeaſon. The great point was, to bring 
the waters in contact with the {chirrous 
par „ which was happily eſfected by 1 
tin pipe, one end of which was for -med 
into a tunnel, and the other by 3 in- 
termediate leathern duct was joined to3 
very imooth ivory pipe, This oe 
mel 
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ment was contrived by the author, and 
the patient being properly ſeated before 
the hot ſpring, introduced the cannula 
into the paſſage of the womb as high as 
the inward orifice, and then a female 
attendant held the funnel under the 
ſpout, by which means the water, in 


the manner of pumping, was poured a- 


gainſt the ſore. By this operation a ſa- 
nious matter continued to drain from 
the part more than a month, after 
which all the ſymptoms diſappeared : 
ſhe took the benefit of the waters ano- 
ther ſeaſon, after which, being re-ex- 
amined, the ſurgeons found no traces 
of the ſwelling, and, to the author's 
knowledge, 14 years elapſed without the 
leaſt token of its having ever exiſted. 

Theſe waters, though they do not 
cure, yet they ſtop the progreſs of « 
true cancer, and procure eaſe to the 
patient, 

They radically cure the King's evil. 
A child ſeven years old was ſo bad with 
this diſorder, that all the ſalival glands 


were deeply ulcerated with hard invert · 


ed lips, and many other glands were 
obſtructed, The waters, aſſiſted by 
mercurial frictions, effected a per fect 
cure. 

& gentleman of Montpellier was per- 
fectly cured of a fleſhy ſwelling in his 
teſticles, called a /arcocel;, which had 
at length impoſtumated, and made its 
way through the gland in many ſinuſſes, 
ſo that the beſt ſurgeons were of opini- 
on that the loſs of the part cculd not be 
prevented, 

A poor lad, about 20 years old, 
whole legs had from his infancy been 
quite bent under him, by a contraction 
of the flexor tendons, ſo ſtrong that no 
force could extend them, was perfectly 
cured, and got his living by going on 
errands for the company at the baths. 

A French officer, M. Sefredy, had an 
anchyloſis in the knee of 14 years ſtand- 
ing, fo that all that time he had worn a 
wooden leg, yet in one ſeaſon he was 
let on his feet. 

Another officer having been ſhot in 
the thigh, the member be. ame paryiie 
dic after tne wound was heated, ard 


in every form. 
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waſted away, but he obtained a perfect 
cure at Bareges. 

A magiſtrate of Thoulouſe who had 
a large nodus adhering to the flexor 
tendons of his right leg, which pre- 
vented him from walking, was pertect— 
ly freed from it in ſix weeks. 

Several perſons were cured of exof- 
toſes, or boney protuberances in various 
parts, particularly in the angle of the 
lower jaw, and the cheek hone, 

The moſt inveterate hereditary ſcur— 
vies, and even the leproly, yield to the 
ſalutary power of theſe waters. | 

A gentleman ſubject to cutaneous e- 
ruptions from his infancy, became ſo 
bad at thirty that his body was one 
univerſal ſore, and in this dreadtul con- 
dition he continued no leſs than 15 
years, though being very wealthy he 
tried, during that time, all the reme- 
dies that the moſt skillful in phyſic 
could adviſe, and particularly mercury 
It was generally ima- 
gined that his diſorder aroſe from an 
inveterate ſcorbutic taint, but the au- 
thor imagined it to be tetterous, than 
which no evil is more difficult to eradi- 
This gentleman in two mouths 
was cured by a milk diet and the wa- 
ters, and the author ſaw him fix years 
atterwards, and he had then had no re- 
turn of his complaint. 

A lady from Martinico was cured of 
itching puſtules and running ſores in 
ſix weeks. The author ſaw the Eryſi- 
pelas, or St. Anthony's fire, cured by 
ſtaying only three hours in the debe 


rate bath. 


There are many local cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes that are wholly independant of all 
taint or vice in the blood, which are, 
notwithſtanding, extreamily difficult to 
cure; tnele however, yield to Bareges 
waters, and coid bach afterwards 
prevents their return. 

Theſe waters diſlolve carnoſities in 
the urethra. which frequently happen 
in the venereal diſeaſe, eſpecially aſſiſted 
with the Bouzie ; they allo remove cal- 
loſities in the mouth, and other evils 
te eifects of ſali- 


vhich ſome times ars 
vation. 


LI 2 


A ſer- 
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A ſervant of Lord Crawfurd's had 
been afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe 
many years, notwithſtanding repeated 
ſalivations, and other medicinal courſes ; 
when he was at Bareges with his Lord, 
he was extremely emaciated, his nails 
and hair had, in part, fallen off; he 
had a deep ulcer in his loins, ſeveral in 
his throat, and others about the privi- 
ties; he had, beſides, many indurated 
oncrediencies; and the uwvzula had fallen 
off by a mortification; he had conſtant 

pains in his legs, arms, and head, and 
the want of reſt greatly aggravated his 
ſufferings, and he had the appearance 
of a ſpectre. | 

For the particular manner in which 
this patient was treated by the author 
the reader 1s referred to his work, but 
the iſſue was, that he went away with 
his lord ſound and hearty in little more 
than a month. 

A huntſman of the king of France 
was cured of a rheumatiſm in his loyns 
that bent him double, 

Several patients were cured of the 
Hemiplegia. 

A gentleman of Martinico had been 
many years a martyr to the gout, ſo 
that the tendons and ligaments of his 
feet were become rigid, and the joints 
motionleſs, his legs and knees were 
greatly ſwelled, and he was often ſeized 
with excruciating pains in his bowels, 
head, ſhoulders and arms. This pati- 
ent the author ſaw perfectly cured in 
two months. 

An eccleſiaſtic of Thoulouſe had been 
many years ſo bad, with an irritation 
in the uninary paſſage, that he was ſel- 
dom able to move a ſtep in his room, 
without loſing blood, yet in a few days 
by the uſe of the waters, he was ſcen 
walking about the ſtreets, and before 
the end of the ſeaſon, was perfectly 
cured. 

Thele waters are frequently eſfectual 
in what is called a bad habit of body, 
when the ſolids and fluids are unfit tor 
the functions of nature: Bareges, there- 
fore, is a happy reſource, for thofe who 
have impaired their conſtitution by ir- 
regularities, and intemperance. 


A gentleman of Thoulouſe had, by 
continual exceſs, ſo injured his conſtitu. 
tion when he was no more than 40 year, 
old, that his ſtomach was incapahle gf 
digeſting or even bearing any ſolid food, 
his head was confuſed, and his memory 
impaired ; he had ſeminal weakneſſes, 


and ſuch a tremor that he could not uſe 


a pen, he had alſo hzmorrhoidal com. 
plaints, great anxiety, extreme leanneſy, 
a fallow cadaverous complexion, and e. 
very other appearance of a decay of na, 


ture, By drinking the waters of the 


hot ſpring mixed with milk, a few days, 
he began to taſte the ſweets of reſt, At 


the end of 15, there was a ſenſible re. 


novotion in his habit, his ſtrength gra. 
dually encreaſed, and in ſix weeks he 
was ſtout and well. 

Cholics, however cauſed, and of 


whatever kind, are cured at Bareges, 


The author relates the cure of ſeveral 
patients under his own eye, who had hj. 
lions cholics, with depraved appetite, 
eructations of a bad favour, frequent 


vomitings, with a wan, meagre com- 


plexion, and univerſal weakneſs. 
But there is no diſeaſe in which theſe 
waters are more effectual than the jaun- 
dice, for they remove the obſtructions 
and indurations of the liver, and free 
the glandular conduits from the reſi- 
nous bile. 

A pariſh prieſt of Perigord, about 50 
years of age, was afflicted, in an uncom- 
mon degree, with the black jaun- 
dice, occaſioned by a hard tumour in 
the liver, which was ſenſible to the 
touch, and yet he obtained a compleat 
cure in nine weeks. 

Theſe waters have alſo cured the 
aſthma in the worſt ſtate of its worſt kind. 

To this account of tlie place, and 


the diſeaſes cured there, the author has 


added ſome general directions with fe- 
ſpect to the manner and proportion in 
which the waters are to be taken, for 
which the reader is referred to his 


work; and as the remoteneſs of Bareges 


from England may diſcourage ſomefrom 
ſeeking the relief there, which is no 


where elſe to be found, he obſerves, 


taat the journey may be made with 14 
tl 
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little expence and fatigue, and in a 
very ſhort time. 

This is the ſeaſon to ſet out for the 
place, tho' rather later than might be 
wiſhed : the patient may go from Portſ- 
mouth, or any other port in the Chan- 
nel, to Bourdeaux, in a few days, the 
paſſage being perfectly ſafe and eaſy. 

From Bourdeaux, about 36 Jeagues 
of good road, without mountain or 
any other difficulty will bring him to 
the Wells. 

Thoſe who chuſe to go by land may 
debark at Calais, Boulogne, or Dieppe, 
and proceed by Paris, Lyons, Pont St. 
Eſprit, Montpellier, Beziers and Thou- 
louſe ; or they may return that way 
after their maladies are removed, when 


the pleaſure of ſeeing the curioſities. 


which this rout will afford them will be 
greatly heightened by the flow of ſpi- 
rits that is always the concomitant of 
returning health, eſpecially after linger- 
ing and hopeleſs diſeaſes. 

To this work is alſo added an enqui- 
ry into the cauſe of heat in bituminous 
waters, which is not a work of mere 
ſpeculation, but intended to lead to a 
diſcovery of producing by art, a water 
impregnated with ſome degree at leaſt 
of the virtues which nature has com- 
municated to theſe ineſtimable ſprings. 
There 18 alſo a letter to the author 
from the late learned and excellent Dr. 
Hales, on this ſubje&t, which, with 
the enquiry, is well worth the attention 
of thoſe who are able to purſue the 
hints they contain. 
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From the GenTLEMAan's MAGAZINE, 
An infallible Receipt to deſtroy Buggs. 


Phyſician communicates this well - 
experienced Receipt for the de- 
oy 


Ing of Buggs, with which he en- 
tirely cleared his own beds, &c. five 
years ago, and has told it to ſcores of 
families ſince, who have all found the 


ſame effects by it, and never ſaw a 


Bugg afterwards. 
Take of the bigs rectiſied ſpirit of 
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wine, (viz, lamp - ſpirits) that will burn 
all away dry, and leave not the leaſt 
moiſture behind, half a pint; newly 
diſtilled oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, half 
a pint; ; mix them together, and break. 
into it, in ſmall bits, half an ounce of 
camphire, which will diſſolve in it in a 


few minutes; ſhake them well together, 


and with a piece of ſponge, or a bruſh 


dipt in ſome of it, wet very well the. 


bed or furniture wherein thoſe vermin 
harbour and breed, and it will infalli- 
bly kill and deſtroy both them and theic 


nitts, altho' they ſwarm ever ſo much: 


but then the bed or furniture muſt be 
well and thoroughly wet with it (the 
duſt upon them being firſt bruſhed and 
ſhaken off) by which means it will nei- 
ther ſtain, ſoil, nor in the leaſt hurt the 
fineſt ſilk or damaſk bed that is. The 
quantity here ordered of this curious 
neat white mixture, (which coſts but 
about a ſhilling) will rid any one bed 
whatſoever, tho' it ſwarms with buggs : 


do but touch a live bugg with a drop 
of it, and you will find it to die in- 


ſtantly, If any bugg or buggs ſhould 
happen to appear after once uſing it, 
it will only be for want of well wetting 


the lacing, &c. of the bed, or the fold. 


ings of the linings or curtains near the 


rings, or the joints or holes in and about 


the bed, or head board, wherein the 
buggs and nitts neſtle and breed, and 
then their being well wetted all again 
with more of the ſame mixture, which 
dries in as faſt as you uſe it, pouring 
ſome of it into the joints and holes 


where the ſponge or bruſh cannot reach, 
will never fail abſolutely to deſtroy them 


all. Some beds, that have much wood- 


work, can hardly be thoroughly clears 


ed, without being firſt taken down ; but 
others that can be drawn out, or that 
you can get well behind, to be done as 
it ſhould be, may 


From ee eee cee 
An Addreſs to the Public, on the late 
Diſmiſſion cf a General Officer. 

HE viſmifſion of a general offi- 


cer, whether rightly or not, has 
bow - 
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however, engaged ſomewhat of the pub- 


lic attention. Attempts have been made 
to render it the objet of popular cla- 
mour; and tho' our memories would 
not ſuffer it to be called unprecedented, 
yet every other inflaming epithet has 


been laboriouſly given it, "and infinua- 


tions laviſhly thrown out, that this was 


only the bepinning of ſorrows ; that 


ſuch an unconſtitutional act was not 


meant to ſtand ſingle and unſupported, 
but was to be followed by the diſgrace 
of ſeveral other general officers ; and, | 


leſt this ſhould be borne too calmly, it 


was induſtriouſly added, that the whole 
army was to be new modelled. 


I ſhall not take upon myſelf to aſſign 


any reaſon at all for the diſmiſſion now 
In queſtion. I will only ſtate ſome ſhort 
facts, for the truth of which I will ap- 
Peal to the teſtimony of the well inform- 
ed, and leave the public to judge how 


far the tenor of conduct which has been 
obſerved by the General ever ſince the 


beginning of laſt winter, operated in 
the preſent caſe. | 


Whoever was converſant in the bu- 


ſineſs of the Jaſt winter, will readily call 
to mind, that the greater part of the 


time before Chriſtmas holidays was ſpent 


in a diſagreeable, tho' very neceſſary 


tranſaction, relating to Mr. Wilkes. I 
do not remember in the ſeveral ſtages of 
that affair, which was conſiderably ſpun 
out by a variety of untoward accidents, 
that the General took any part in the 
reſenting the inſult which had been ſo 
groſly offered to his maſter; and which, 
conſidering the relation he at that time 
bore to his family, could not have been 


looked upon in the leatt as miſbecoming 


his character or ſtation. 

After Chriſtmas, when the oppoſition 
had ſummoned all their ſtrength from 
the countky, and began very confident- 
ly to name the day on which they were 
to enter into their glory, this gentleman, 


who had hitherto obſerved a kind of 


ſuſpicious neutrality, began more open- 
ly to declare himſelf; and, except on 


- ſome one peint in which Mr. Wilkes was 


concerned, the particulars of which 
are by no means prelent to my recollec- 


tion, between the 16th of January, and 


the 17th of the following month, he 
never happened to be of the ſame opi. 
nion with the king's ſervants in govern. 


ment. 


So uniform a tenor of conduct will 
not generally be imputed to the effect 


of chance or accident, as it carries with 


it the marks of deſign and premedita- 
tion. It was not adminiſtration alone 


that conſidered him as their Opponent; 


the Oppoſition were daily vaunting of 
him as an important acquiſition, and 
indeed gave out, at one time, that he 
had undertaken to lead them, What 
doubt could be entertained of his in- 
clinations, aiter the virulent charge of 


Ignorance and incapacity whick he pour. 


ed forth againſt the miniſter ; and 


which, being totally unſupported by 


the leaſt ſhadow of proof, might ſerve 
well enough to indicate his diſpoſitions 
at the expence of his judgment and his 
temper. Whenever therefore the dil. 
miſſion is mentioned, together with the 
conduct in parliament, which, for 
want of knowing any other, is uſually 
aſſigned as the cauſe of it, let it be fair. 
ly ſtated to the public; let them be aſ- 
ſured, that the General was as vigorous 


and active, and in ſhort, as totally in 
oppoſition, I will not preſume to add, 


that he was as penetrating and eloquent, 
as the cool and diſpaſſionate G — O. 
It may be urged, indeed, and ſpeci- 


_ ouſly enough, to thoſe who have no 
great experience in public buſinels, that 


he has ſuffered in the cauſe of his coun- 
try, tor maintaining that freedom which 
is our glory and our birthright. This 
has been artfully enough endeavourel 
to be conſtantly inſinuated, upon tle 
footing that the diſmiſſion took place 
on account of the vote given with reia- 
tion to the warrants z but, befides that 
it is unfair to aſcribe to one action, 
what may be much more probabiy'd de- 
duced as the regular conſequence of a 
ſettled plan of conduct during tis 
whole courſe of the laſt winter; yet, 
for one inſtant, ſuppoſing the fact ju 
as it is ſtated, and that the ge vote al- 
luded to, was the caule of the reg. 

mente 


—— 
= 


ment's being taken away, yet, does it 
follow from thence, that the vote then 
'ven was in the cauſe of liberty? 

Are they to be accounted the cham - 
pions of liberty, who, on the Friday, 
alert that no man can be ſafe in his 
own houſe, unleſs a declaration is made 
of the illegality of particular warrants 
and yet, on the very Tueſday next en- 
ſuing when the abuſe is propoſed to be 
remedied in a regular conſtitutional me- 
thod by bill, can fit till, and ſuffer ſuch 


| a propoſition to be thrown out, nay, 


many of them concur in rejecting 1: ? 
{Indeed 1 can eaſily conceive, that in 
particular caſes diſmiſſion would be a 


| releaſe inſtead of a puniſhment. Sup- 


pole for inſtance, a man brought near 


| his royal maſter by an honourable poſt, 
and engaged by that means as it were in 


a neceſſity of frequent intercourſe with 


| him, This man, thro” diſguſt, caprice, 


ambition, or ſome ſuch motive, for- 
getful of his own ſituation, and regard- 
les of the opinions and advices of his 


| friends, engages deeply in league with 


a ſet of men, whoſe determined purpoſe 


| is to impoſe conditions of their own, 
| and to give the law to'their S——n, 
| Their plans become his language; their 
| reſolutions are the ſame; yet he cont1- 
| nues ſtill in office; frequents the R 
| preſence as before ; is employed in thoſe 
daily ſervices, which, in moſt minds 
| get a kind of affectionate reverence 
| ard eſteem for thoſe to whom they are 
| Lone, With what comfort, think you, 


l 


15 it that he now draws near with his 


s to his R] maſter, while in his 
heart he is fo far from him? If ſuch a 
| caſe flou!ld ever exiſt, the removal from 
bat employment could not ſurely be 
| conſidered as the whole of the diſpleaſure, 
that was to ariſe as long as there re- 
| mained a poſſibility of inflicting more. 


CC 


From the Loxvon Ma GAE INE. 


Memoirs of the Naval Power of France, 


at varions periods of time, from the 
reien of king Francis I. down to the 
eigne, Louis XIV. 


| A NNO 1554, The Tower of 
London having till this tune been 


md 
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the only magazine in England for artil- 
lery and military ſtores, King Henry 
VIII. now prudently diſtributed much 
of them in the newly fortified places of 
Tilbury, Dover, and Port{mouth, which 
happened extremely opportune ; for in 
this ſame year, a large French fleet of 


130 great ſhips, and 60 ſmaller ones, 


beſide 25 gallies from the Mediterra- 


nean (being all hired merchant ſhips) 
made an attempt upon Portſmouth, whi— 
ther our king Henry went in perſon to 


its relief. The Englith fleet of 10 ſail 


(which, too, were all hired merchant. 


ſhips) fought that of France (though 


much more numerous) for two hours, 


and made them fly to their own coaſts. 
This was the greateſt effort that France 
had ever before made at ſea,” 3 
Anno 1583. France's next great 
and total defeat at ſea, was by a Spa- 
niſh fleet of 12 gallies and 50 galleons 
near the Azores iſles. This (ſays Vol- 


taire in his general hiſtory of Europe, 


part 5th) was the fiſt time that gallies 
were ſeen ſo far without the Mediter- 
ranean ſea,” | 
Anno 1590. „Till about this time 
(ſays Sir Philip Medows, in his excel-. 
lent obſervations concerning the domi- 
nion and ſovereignty of the fea, from 
the memoirs of the duke de Sully) the 
whole naval ſtrength of the crown of 


France was about half a dozen ſhips of 


war (tuch as they were) at Breſt and 
Rochelle, and about a ſcore of gallies 
in the Mediterranean : but king Hen- 
ry IV. dreſſed a new plan of the French 
monarchy; and though his great de- 
ſigns were interrupted by an iminature 
death, and alſo by a ſucceeding mino- 
rity ; yet the great Cardinal Richlicu 
reſumed it again.” | 

Anno 1637, „ That able Cardinal 


(Richlieu) maturely conſidering, how 


much France lay cpea to the attacks 
and inſults of England, for want of a 


maritimeſ/force, had for ſome years been 


preparing all the naval force which he 
could either purchaſe from beyond fea, 
or collect from all the French ports, 
both of the Ocean and Mediterranean, 
and had at this time pot tegctlen, what 

the 
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the judicious author of an excellent 
pamphlet, publiſhed in the year 1695, 
(named, “ Conſiderations, requiring 
great care for trade in England)” calls 


France's frit line of battle, conſiſting 
75 


of upwards of fifty ſhips and twenty 
gallies; with which force France, in 


this ſame year 1657, retook from Spain 


the two ſmall iſles of St. Margarite and 
St. Honorate, lying on the coaſt of 
Provence, near Antibes; which the 


latter crown had conquered two years 


before, and thereby had greatly annoy- 
ed that coaſt, 'This they did, after 
twice vanquiſhing the Spaniſh fleet, and 
taking five large Spaniſh ſhips, twenty - 


two gallies and eighteen ſmaller veſſels. 


This was properly the firſt time that 


France began to ſhew her Superiority 
over Spain, as ſhe had before done at 


land. And upon this occaſion the. 
motto placed on the ſtern of the largeſt 


French ſhipof war wasmodeſt enough, viz. 


Florent quoque lilia ponto. 
— Even on the main, 


Our Gallic lillies triumph over Spain. 


Or, as Sir Philip Medows paraphraſes 


it; © Richlieu firſt taught France that 


the Flower-de-Luces could grow at ſea 
as well as at land.” . 
Anno 1639. The former part of 
the reign of Louis XIII. the diviſions 
and confuſions in France, during his 
minority, were great obſtructions to 


the promoting of commerce. On the 


other hand the proteſtants of France 
became thereby ſo conſiderable, as, at 


length, to conduct their affairs inde- 


pendently, and more like a free repub- 


lick than as ſubjects. This conſidera- 
tion drew Richlieu's vengeance on thoſe 
poor people, by his ſiege and taking of 


Rochelle their capital city, which was 
become a kind of emporium for their 
commerce. Dr. Heylin, in his Coſmo- 
graphy, ſays, That when beſieged (and 
taken) anno 1678, it had 120 merchants 
in it, each worth 100,000 crowns. 
After which, that cardinal, as we have 
feen, firſt began to form a conſiderable 
French navy about this time, having 


before had ſcarcely any good ſhips of 


war of their own, but made uſe of the 
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doubt (ſays Dr. Heylin on this occaſion) 
ſome neighbouring princes, in the 
mean time, looked not well about them. 

Anno 1664 and 1665. Whilſt the 
Engliſh and Dutch (ſays Voltaire in hi; 
Age of Lewis XIV.) covered the ocean 
with near zoo large ſhips of war, Loui; 
XIV. had not then above 15 or 16 of 
the loweſt rates. —** But (adds he) Louis 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to efface the 
ſhame thereof, in the moſt ſudden and 
effectual manner—inſomuch, that altho 
in the year 1670, France was hardly 
able to ſend forth twenty ſhips of war, 
yet in three years more, viz. anno 1671, 
France had increaſed them to ſixty 
large ones,—For the accommodation 
whereof, in or about the year 1681, 
Louis conſtructed and fortified the new 
famous ports of Breſt and Toulon, at 
an immenſe expence; and Rochfort alſo, 


in ſpite of nature, was now made a port 
ol trade and naval force, having at this 


time upwards of 100 ſhips of the line, 
ſeveral of which carried 100 guns, and 
ſome did more?” | 

1691. And ſuch was the ſwelling 
vanity of Louis XIV. ten years after, 
that he ſuffered to be painted on the 
ſtern of his great firſt-rate ſhip of war, 
named the St. Louis, the following ar- 
rogant motto, viz. 

Fe ſuis Punique de Ponde, 
Et mon Roy du monde. 

Which, we apprehend, may not unfitly 
be Engliſhed thus: | 

6 I, on the ocean, am the mightiel 

thing, e 

As, on the land, 1s my all- potent 

. 5 

1692. Vet in the following year 1692, 
that monarch's navy received its ful: 
very conſiderable check, at the famous 
ſea-fight off La Hogue, when the com 
bined fleets of England and Holland, 
under Admiral Ruſſel, deſtroyed twen- 
ty-one of his beſt ſhips of war, among 
which was its ſuperb admiral ſhip, 0. 
110 braſs cannon, and two more 0! 
them carried each 104 cannon. 

1693. Yet in the following y**" 


1693, Sir George Rooke, with 1 
= lee 


ſhips of other nations occaſionally, « f 
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three ſhips of war, having the Engliſh 
and Dutch merchant ſhips under his 
convoy, was ſurprized by the grand fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent, whereby were 
taken or deſtroyed twelve ſhips of war, 
and eighty merchant-ſhips. But the 
peace of Ryſwick put an end to our 
naval conflict with France, for about 
five years. In the mean time, Louis 
XIV. took very wiſe meaſures for gain- 
ing a ſuperiority at ſea; though, to- 
wards the cloſe of his reign, he ſuffer- 
ed his navy to decline very much!“ 


MOON ROK 


From the Lo DON Macaziny. 


Proofs that 

N addition to the arguments con- 
I tained in the extract from the 
hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, which I lately 
ſent you, for proving that America 
was firſt peopled from the north-eaſt of 
Aſia, ſeveral other arguments may be 
gathered from that hiſtory, and from 
Mr. Muller's voyages; for though it 
now ſeems to be certain, that there is 
an open ſea between the two continents, 
yet it is towards the north ſo narrow, 
that it may be eaſily paſſed in the ca- 
noes or boats made uſe of by the peo- 
ple on both fides, eſpecially the ſtraits 
between the Tchukotſchi Noſs, or cape, 
and the continent of America ; and if 


America TAS firf pe: ied 
from Aſia. 


any credyt can be given to the people 


who live upon that cape, there is an 
iſland lies oppoſite to, and within fight 
of the cape, to which they may, in 
half a day, paſs over in their boats; 
and from that iſland may be ſeen in a 
clear day, a large continent to the eaſt- 
ward which is full of people, who in 
every particular reſemble the Tchukot- 
{chi themſelves ; but this continent, they 
lay, is a much better country than 
their own, as it has large foreſts of fir, 
pine, larch, and cedar-trees, and great 
nvers running from the caſt, and fal- 
ling into the ſea upon the weſt ſide of 
t. 5 

* See Muller's 


Vor. III 


Voyages, page xxvi. 


Im 


It is therefore highly probable, that 
many ages ſince ſome people have paſſed 
over from the north- eaſt of Aſia to the 
oppoſite coaſt of America, and nnding 
that cduntry more fruitful and better 
provided with game of all forts than 
their oben, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
they would fettle there; for hunting 
and fiſhing were the only methods they 
had been accuſtomer] to, of procuring- 
themſelves either too or raiment : even 
to this day the people upon the north- 
eaſt coaſt of Aha, never think of ſfow- 
ing or reaping ; and the character of 
being providus f..turi, is a Ccharatter 
that no way. belongs to any of the na- 
tives we know in America. The north- 
welt coalt of America having been thus 
provided with a few inhabitants, it is 
alſo natural to ſuppoſe, that their pol- 
terity would from thence by degrees 
Spread to the ſouthward, and at laſt 


over the whole continent of America, 
This conjecture is ſtrongly confirmed by 


two very remarkable circumſtances : 
We know that the natives of America 
have no beards, or if a few hairs grow 
about the mouth, they pull them out 
as ſoon as they begin to appear : the 
caſe is the very ſame with regard to all 


the natives inhabiting the North eaſt, 


continent of Aſia F. Another circum- 
{tance is the total ignorance of that de- 
ſtructive as well as uleful metal called 
iron and ſteel. The natives of Ameri- 
ca had found out the method of refin- 
ing gold and ſilver, and of making ſe- 
veral little trinkets of thoſe metals; 
but they knew nothing of iron or ſteel, 
when the Europeans came fiſt among 
them, nor had they any weapons or in- 
ſtruments of that metal; the Ruſhans 
tell us the ſame of the Kamtſchatdales, 
and the neighbouring nations upon the 
north-eaſt coaſt of Aſia. They might 
perhaps have ſeen ſome iron or ſteel arms 
of inſtruments among the Japaneſe, who 


happened to be ſhipwrecked upon their 


coalts ; but they knew nothing of the 
metal itſelf, until the Ruſſians came a- 
mongſt them; and for this reaſon the 
arrows, ſpears, and other weapons, 
+ See dilto, p. viii, in he note 
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they made uſe of in the wars, were 
pointed only with ſharp Aints or fiſh- 
bones, as we are told in the hiltory of 
Kamtſchatka, part 3d, chap. 10. 


Theſe, we know, were the only ſort 


of arms the Americans had, when the 
Spaniards firſt arrived in their country ; 
and as theſe two people reſembled one 


another originally in their arms, ſo they 


likewiſe ſtil} reſemble one another with 
regard to their conduct in war; for 
in the ſame chapter we are told, that 
the North-eaſtern Aſiaticks carry on 
their wars more by ſtratagem than bra— 
very, as they never will openly attck 
their enemies unleſs forced to it by ne- 
ceſſity 3 and the male priſoners they 
take, eſpecially if they are men of con- 


ſequence, are treated with all manner 


of barbarity, ſuch as burning, hewing 
them to pieces, tearing their entrails out 
whliſt alive, and hanging them up by 
their feet till they expire; but it is not 

ſaid that icalping has as yet been in- 
troduced among them, probably becauſe 


they are not yet generally provided with 
ſharp knives ; nor was this cruel cuſtom 


introduced among the Americans, till 
the Europeans provided them with in- 
ſtruments proper for the purpoſe, and 
promiſed them a reward tor every ſcalp; 
but with regard to their male priſoners, 
they are ſtill equally cruel with thoſe I 

may now call their anceſ.ors of £2 f1a, 
and carry on all their wars more by ſtra- 
tagem, ambuſcade, or 
by bravery, 

With regard to the form of povern- 
ment among ile people in the north- 
eaſte:in parte of Alia, we are told, chap, 
3d, that before the RuiFan congact, 
they lived ip perfect fieedorn, having 
no chief, being ſubject to no law, 
paying any Ves; the od men, or 
thoſe ulld were remarkable for their 
bravery, hem ing the principal author! 
ty in their villages, though none had 
any right to commaicd or indist punith- 
ment; and they were fo ignotant of 
numbers, that none could Count ahove 
one hunfred, very fe above twenty, 
and even that, not without the help of 
their toes and fingers, Are not the 
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lurpriſe, than 


nor 


people in moſt parts of America ſil] in 


the ſame ſituation, both with reſpect to 


government and numbers? but it would 
be endleſs to take notice of every cor- 
reſyondence that may be obſerved in the 
manners and condition of theſe tuo 
people; and if we conſider that for fh 
many ages, there has never been any 
intercourle between the anceſtors in Af; 
and ther poſterity in America, we mut 
be ſurpriſed to find that they ſtill agree 
in ſo many particulars ; eſpecially, if 


at the ſame time we conſider the yt 


difference that 1s known to be between 
the climate and the fertility of the two 
countries, and the many ages that mu{. 
have paſt over, before a few ſtragglets 
from the northernmoſt parts of Atia, 
could have filled the whole continent 


and iſlands of America fo full of pe. 


ple, as they were tound to be when the 
Spaniards firſt arrived there, | 
But that this could not require 4 
very great number of ages . muſt be 
granted, if we ſuppoſe that they had 
not for ages any wars among themſelves, 
nor any intoxicating liquors ; both of 
which are highly probable ;z they could 


have no wars, becauſe they had room 
enough to extend themſelves on all ſides, 


without driving others out of the parts 
they were poſſeſſed of; and by the dark 
accounts we have of the empires of Mex. 
ico and Peru, it ſeems that they ex- 
tended themſelves faſter, and in greit- 
er numbers, towards the ſouth, and 


along the weſtern coaſt of America, 


than they ever did towards the eaſt of 
that continent; which is a further 
proof, that the wellern coalts of Ame- 
rica were the firſt that were peopled. 

Then as to intoxicating liquors, even 
to this day they know nothing of ſuch 
hiquors, in thoſe parts of America, 


which have ot yet had the misfortune 


to be viſited by any European, as ſeems 
probable from the account of Captain 


Hering's voyage from Kamtſchatka to 


the weſtern coaſt of America, for at 
Schumagin's iſlands upon that coaſt, bs 
people preſented a glaſs of brandy t9 
an Indian who came on board thelr 
boat, which he taſted, but immediate] 

P's 
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is glaring, 


ſpit it out again, and was ſo much af- 
fronted, that he would not accept of 
any of the preſents they offered him“; 
which is a proof that they had never 
before taſted any ſuch liquors, 

From all which, I think, we have 
reaſon to conclude, that the natives of 
America were all, without exception, 
originally deſcended from the people of 
the north-eaſtern coaſt of Aſia; tor e- 
ven as to the Eſkimaux, we know lo 
little of them, that we cannot poſitive- 
ly ſay, whether or no they had any 
beards, or any knowledge of iron, 
when we firſt began to viſit that coalt : 
If they had, it 1s probable they came 


originally from Norway, or Iceland, to 


Greenland, and from thence to ].abra- 


dor, after the reſt of America had been 


pcopled, which prevented their ſpread- 
ing themſelves to the ſouthward; and 
conſequently 1s an argument for, rather 
than againſt what I have ſaid, with re- 
ſpect to the origin of the reit of the peo- 
ple of 'America. 
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« FTUHE taſte of the citizen and of 
the mere peaſant are in all re- 
ſpefts the lame. The former gilds his 
balls; paints his flonework and ſtatues 
white; plants his trees in lines or cir— 
cles; cuts his yew-trees tgur-{quare or 
conic ; or gives them, what he can, of 
the reſemblance of birds, or bears, or 
men; ſquirts up his rivalet in jetteaus; 
in ſhort, admires no part of nature, but 
her ductility: exhibits every thing that 
that implies expeuce, or 
that effects a turprize becaule it is un- 
natural. The peaſant is his admirer. 
It is always to be remembered in gat'- 
dening, that ſublimity or magnificence, 


and beauty or variety, are very diffe- 
rent things. 


Every ſcene we lee in na- 
ture is either tame and inſipid; or cm- 
pounded of thoſe, It often happen: 
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_each kind. 


on an elephant or camel's back. 
a gardener ſhould not do this, any more 
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that the ſame ground may receive from 
art, either certain degrees of ſublimity 
and magnificence, or certain degrees of 
variety and beauty; or a mixture of 
In this caſe it remains to 
be conſidered in which light they can 
be rendered moſt remarkable, whether 


as objects of beauty, or magnificence. 
Even the temper of the proprietor ſſiould 


not perhaps be wholly diſregarded : for 


certain complexions of ſoul will prefer 


an orange-tree or a myrtle, to an oak 
or cedar. However, this ſhould not 
induce a gardener to parcel out a lawn 
into knots of ſhrubbery; or inveſt a 
mountain with a garb of roles. This 
would be like dreſſing a giant in a ſarſe- 
net gown, or a ſaracen's head ina Bruf- 
lels night-cap. Indeed the ſmall and 


circular clumps of firs, which I fee 
planted upon ſome fine large ſwells, put 


me often in mind of a coronet placed 
I fay 


than a poet ſhould attempt to write of 
the king of Pruſſia in the ſtyle of Phi- 
lips, On the other ſide, what wonld 
become of Leſbia's ſparrow, ſhould it 
be treated in the ſame language with 
the anger ot, Achilles? 

Gardeners may be divided into three 
ſorts, the landſkip gardener, the par- 
terre gardener, and the kitchen gar- 


dener, agreeably to our firſt divition of 


gardens. 
I have uſed the word od dre 


deners; becauſe in purſuance of our 


preſent tatte in gardening, every goud 
painter of landſkip appears to me the 
moi proper deſigner. The misfortune 


of it is, that theſe painters are apt to 


regard the execution of their work, 
much more than the choice of ſubject. 

The art of diftancing and approxi— 
mating comes truly within their ſphere : 


the former by the gradual diminntion 


of Jytinctnejs, and of ze: the latter 
by the reverſe. A ſtrait lined avenue 
that is widened in tront, and planted 
there vith yew trees, then firs, then 
with trees more and more tady, ti they 
end 11 thy aimund willow, or ſilvet ofier, 

mn 2 Wil 
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will produce a very remarkable decep- 
tion of the former kind; which decep- 
tion will be increa'ed, it the nearer dark 
trees are proportionable and truly larger 
than thoſe at the end of the avenue that 
are more fady. 

To diſtance a building, plant as near 
as you can to it, two or three circles of 
different coloured greens—ever-greens 
are beit for all ſuch purpoſes — 
Suppole the outer one of holly, and the 
next of laurel, &c. The conſequence 
will be, that the imagination immedi- 
ately allows a ſpace betwixt theſe cir- 
cles, and another betwixt the houſe and 
them ; and as the imagined ſpace 18 in- 
determinate, if your building be dim- 


rabſe. The imagination is a greater 
magnifier than a nucroſcopic glaſs. And 
on this head, I have known tome in- 
ſtances, where by ſhewing intermediate 
ground, the diſtance has appeared leſs, 
than while an edge or grove concealed it. 
Hedges, appearing as ſuch, are uni- 
verſally bad. They diſcover art in na- 
ture's province. 

Trees in hedges partake of their ar- 
tifciality, and become a part of them. 
There is no more ſudden, and obvious 
improvement, than an hedge removed, 
and the trees remaining: yet not in ſuch 
manner as to mark out the former hedge. 

Water ſhould ever appear, as an ir- 
regular lake, or winding ſtream, 


Iſlands give beauty, if the water be 
adequate; but leſlen grandeur through 


variety. 
It was the wiſe remark of ſome faga- 
eiaus obſerver, that familiarity is for 
the moſt part productive of contempt. 
Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable a pa- 


rent! Unfortunate beings thay we are, 
whoſe enjoyments muſt be either check- 


ed, or prove deſtructive of themſelves ! 
Our paſſions are permitted to ſip a little 
pleaſure ; but are extinguiſhed by in- 


dulgence, like a lamp overwhelmed with 


oil. Hence we neglect the beauty with 
which we have been intimate; nor would 
any addition it could receive, prove an 
cquivalent for the advantage it derived 
from the firſt impreſſion. Thus aegli- 
gent of gracee that have the merit of 


reality, we too often prefer imaging 
ones that have only the charm of no. 
velty: and hence we may account, in 


general, for the preference of art tg 


nature, in our old faſhioned gardens, 
Art, indeed, is often requiſite to col. 
ect and epitomize the beauties of na. 


ture; but ſhould never be ſuffered to 


ſet her mark upon them: I mean in re. 
gard to thoſe articles that are of nature: 
province; the ſhaping ot ground, plant. 
ing of trees, and the diſpoſition of lakes 
and rivulets. Many more particulars 
will ſoon occur, which, however, ſhe is 
allowed to regulate, ſomewhat clandeſ. 
tinely, upon the following account — 


Man is not capable of comprehendin 
coloured, it will not appear inconſide- 


the univerſe at one ſurvey, Had he fa- 
culties equal to this, he might well be 
cenſured for any minute regulations of 
his own. It were the ſame, as if, in 
his prefent ſituation, he ſtrove to find 
amuſement in contriving the fabric of 
an ant's neſt, or the partitions of a bee. 
hive. But we are placed in the corner of 
a ſphere ; endued neither with organs, 


nor allowed a ſtation, proper to give us 
an univerſal view; or to exhibit to us 
the variety, the orderly proportions, 


and diſpoſitions of the ſyſtem. We 
perceive many breaks and blemiſhes, 
ſeveral neglected and unvariegated pla- 
ces in the part; which, in the whole, 
would appear either imperceptible, or 
beautiful. And we might as rationally 
expect a ſnail to be ſatisfied with the 
beauty of our parterres, ſlopes, and ter- 
raſſes — or an ant to prefer our build- 
ings to her own orderly range of gta— 


naries, as that man ſhould be ſatisfied, 
without a fingle thought that he can 


improve the ſpot that falle to his ſhare. 
But, though art be neceſſary for collect- 
Ing nature's beauties, by what reaſon 13 
ſhe authorized to thwart and to oppole 
her? Why, fantaſtically endeavour to 
humanize thoſe vegetables, of which 


nature, diſcreet nature, thought it pio. 


per to make trees? Why endow the ve- 
getable bird with wings, which na 
ture has made momentarily dependent 
upon the ſoil ? Here art feems very at- 
tectodiy to make a diſplay of that in- 
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duſtry, which it is her glory to conceal, 


The ſtone which repreſents an afteriſk, 


is valued only on account of its natural 
production nor do we view with plea- 
ſure the laboured carvings and futile 
diligence of Gothic artiſts. We view 
with much more ſatisfaction ſome plain 
Grecian fabric, where art, indeed has 
been equally, but leſs viſibly, induſtri- 
ous. It is thus we, indeed, admire the 
ſhining texture of the ſilk- worm; but 
we loath the puny author, when ſhe 
thinks proper to emerge ; and to diſguſt 
us with the appearance of ſo vile a grub. 

But this is merely true in regard to 
the particulars of nature's province; 


wherein art can only appear as the moſt 


abject vaſſal, and had, therefore, better 
not appear at all. The caſe is differ- 
ent where ſhe has the direction of build- 
ings, wetul or ornamental; or, perhaps, 
claims as much honour from temples, as 
the deities to whom they are inſcribed, 
Here then it 1s her intereſt to be ſeen as 
much as poſſible: and, tho? nature ap- 
pear doubly beautiful by the contraſt 
her ſtructures furniſh, it is not eaſy for 
her to confer a benefit, which nature, 
on her fide, will not repay. _ 

A rural ſcene to me is never perfect 


| without the addition of ſome kind of 


building : Indeed, I have known a fcar 
of rock-work, in great meaſure, ſupply 
the deficieney. 

In gardening it is no ſmall point to 


enforce either grandeur or beauty, by 


lurprize 3 for inſtance, by abrupt tran - 
itzon from their contraries - but to lay 
a ſtreſs upon ſurprize only; for exam- 
ple, on the ſurprize occaſioned by an 


aha! without including any nobler pur- 
pole; is a ſymptom ot bad taſte, and 


a violent fondueſs for mere concetto. 

Grandeur and beauty are ſo very op- 
polite, that you often diminiſh the 
one as you encreaſe the other, Variety 
is moſt a. kin to the latter, lmplicity to 
the former. 

Suppoſe a large hill, varied by art, 
wir large patches uf different- coluned 
dumps, ſcars of rock, chalk quarries, 
villages, or tarm hou'es ; 3 You will have 
pe! haps, a more beautiful ſcene, bit « 
much leſs grand thay it was before. 
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In many inſtances; it is moſt eligible 
to compound your ſcene of beauty and 


grandeur—Suppoſe a magnificent ſwell 


ariſing out of a well-variegated valley 
it would be diſadvantageous to encreaſe 
its beauty, by means deſtructive to its 
magnificence. 

There may poſſibly, but there ſeldom 
happens, any occaſion to fill up valleys, 
with trees or otherwiſe. 
moſt part the gardener's buſineſs to re- 
move trees, or aught that fills up the 
low ground; and to give, as far as na- 
ture allows, an artificial eminence to 
the high. | 

The hedge-row apple trees in Here- 
ſordſhire afford a moſt beautiful ſceue- 
ry, at the time they are in bloſſom; 
but the proſpect would be really grand- 
er, did it conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For 


the ſame reaſon, a large oak (or beech) 


in autumn, is a grander object than the 
ſame in ſpring. The ſprightly green 
is then obtuſcated. | 

Smoothneſs and eaſy tranſition; are 
no ſmall ingredjent in the beautiful; 


abrupt and rectangular breaks have 


more of the nature of the ſublime. Thus 


a tapering ſpire is, perhaps, a more 


beautiful object than a tower, which is 
grander. 

Many of the different opinions relat- 
ing to the preference to be given to 
ſeats, villas, &c. are owing to want of 
diſtindtion betwixt the beautiful and the 
magnificent. Both the former aad the 
latter pleaſe ; but there are imaginati- 
ons particularly adapted to the one, and 
to the other. 

Mr. Addiſon thought an open unin- 
cloſed champain country, formed the 
heſt landikip. 
conſidered. Large unvariegatei!, ſimple 
objects have the beſt pretenſions to ſub- 
limity; a large mountain, whoſe ſuſes 
are unvaried with objects, is grander 
than one with infinite variety : Bu then 
its beauty is pr aportionab:: y leis. 

However, I think, a plain ſp. CE near 
the eye gives it a kind of uberty it loves: 

and then the picture, Wliethie: you chule 


the gran Jer beautitul, mot be. held 
up at its proper diſtance. Variety 18 
te 


It is for the 
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the principa! jnoredient in heauty ; and 
ſimplicity is ellential to grandeur. 
Oiren{:ve objects at a proper diſtance, 
acquire, even 4 degree of beauty: for 
inſtance, ſtubble, fallow ground— 
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WEs STMINSFER RACES; 
1762 —OcronER MEETING. 


Lord But?'s Fa-vowrite (the noted Scotch 
Stallion) wonthe King's Plate; beat- 
ing Mr. Pitt's famous horſe Guide 
(who had won ſeveral plates in differ- 
ent parts of England) and Lord Tem- 

- pie's bald faced mare 7/l-Gaqavty. 
Betts before ſtarting—-F'a: vourite a- 
gainſt the field. | 

176zSPRING ME Ering. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen's Greut Sub- 

| feription, 
Lord Bute's dun-horſe, Treaſurer 
Lord Holland's black- horſe, Pay- 
| maſter 
Lord Halifax's brown- mare, Falconer 3d 
Sir F. Dachwood's (orrel horſe, 
Redſtr:ak © 

Duke of Newcaſtte's grey horſe, 
Smuge/ er, aged, fell lame in 
running 

Marquiſs of Rockingham' s Ss 

Lord Aſhburnham's Roayger | 

Lord Kinnoul's Lancaſter, diſtanc— 

ed, owing to his being rode in a 
Pelham-Bj F. | 

Duke of Devonſhire's Od V/ big, 
ran ont of the courſe. | 

Henry Bilſon Legge's Seutharp- 

ton paid torteit. | 

| Mr. Wilkes's horſe, Los- erty, TO ode by. 

himſelf, took the lead at ſtarting; 
but being puſhed hard by Mr. Bith- 
op's black gelding, fell 
dovn at the Devil's Ditch, and was 
no where. | 
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| K1NG's. PLATE. 
Duke of Bedtord's horie, Preſident I {t 


George Grenviite's ' rentle Sl, pherd 2d 
Lord Sandwich's *, c2/7:y 74 wether 3d 
Lord Egmont's Ang J &th 


Mr. Pitt's bay horſe, Guide, was in 


Great expectations from Lord Shed. 


Mr. Luther's colt, 


Charles Townſhend's horſe, Trimmey, 
ran on the wrong fide of the poſt, 


training for this match, and expect. 
ed to enter at the poſt, but went off. 
General A'Court's horſe, Major, Col. 
Barre's Governor, and General Cc. 
way's Drag oon, paid forteit, 


burne's Colt, but he ran reſty; and 

*tis ſuppoſed he will not fart any 

more; Some knowing ones, who had 

backed him for a conſiderable ſum, 
were taken in deep. 
four years old, 
weight 8ſt, 4 1b. beat Mr. Conyers 
F reebold, aged, weight 9 ſt.— Tus 
obſerved at ſtarting, that Freche. 
carried too much weight, However, 
it is thought he would hve won tl; 
heat, had not a perſon, beloncjn; 
to one of the public offices, crofle! 
the courſe whilſt he was running. 

The Sw eepſtakes, over theDuke's court, 
was won hollow by Lord Albematle'; 
Hewanna from a great many otheri, 
But diſputes having ariſen, whetiur 
or not Havanna was duly qualified, 

part of the money is detained in tle 
hands ot the clerk of the courſe. 
| AP RS TL Lt; 

The ſecand great match was decided 
between the two famous Peha 
horſes, Mr. Sullivan's Leader, li 
Lord Clive's Nabob. Tho' Leader 
won at the former mesting, vet he 
barely ſaved his diffance this time. 
'Tis ſaid this remarkable 
in his runune, was owing to Jus har 
ing changed 5 rider. 


dQ! 11 Ci 'ence 


Odds at karting—8ix to Cnr on Loa . 
A true copy of tlic race 51. 

Witneis my hand, 

L. ad. HEBER, 
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aſter frequent conver ſations on govern- 
ment with his ſon, and with his chap- 
14inz on the future ſtate, and the duties 
of a chriſtian on his . out ot 
dhe preſent. At one in the afternoon 
ne leut for M. Euler, his firit phyſician, 
to know whether his life and pains could 
4j1l be of any long continuance, and 
whether his agony would be ſevere ? 
« It is already on you, Sire,” anſwered 
M. Euler; © I feel the pulſe receding, 
and it beats under your elbyw,— But 


where does it ſtop at laſt ?” The doc- 


tor replying, * It will totally ceaſe 
beating in about an hour, the blood 
making its way to the heart :” The 
king anſwered with the molt tranquil 
reſignation, ** God's will be done!“ 
A about three o'clock expired. Bib. 
liotheque des Science. 

May his preſent majeſty face his diſſo- 
lution with the like magnanimous teſti— 
mony of a good conſcience ! Great is 
the difference between a field of battle 
and a ſick bed! 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 


being made a Free- -maſon, 


EING with his father at Loo, on 


a viſit to the late Prince of 
Orange, the table-talk one day fell on 
maſonry ; and the King having ſpoke 
diſadvantageouſly of it, Count Lippe- 


Buckebourg modeſtly took on him to 


vindicate it, and owned himſelf a Free- 
maſon; after the entertainment, the 
Prince Royal privately ſignified to him 
his defire of being a member of that 
lociety, and that he ſhould like to be 
admitted at Brunſwick, whither his fa- 


ther was going, and from the great re- 


ſort of ſtrangers at the tair, the coming 
of the brother maſons for making a 
lodge would be leſs ſuſpected. Count 
Lippe applied to Baron Oberg, to pro- 


ce to the order ſuch a glorious acqui- 
sition. Every thing was planned and. 


tranlacted accordingly at Brunſwick, 
lie reception of the Prince Royal being 
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performed there on the night of the 
14th of Auguſt, 1738, without the 
King his father ſuſpeciing any thing of 
the matter. 
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Remarks on the Riches of King David, 


T is recorded, in the 22d chapter 
of the tirit hook of Chronicles, that 
when King David was giving hislaſt ad- 


vice to his ion Solomon, he exhurts him 


to build a houſe for the Lord; and-to 
ſhow how much he had it at heart, tells 


him that he had, out of his poverty, 
laid up for that purpoſe, one hundred 


thouſand talents of gold, and a thou- 


ſand thouſand talents of filver, beſides 


biais and iron without weight, And 
in the 29th chapter he tells him, that 
over and above what he had mentioned 


before, be had provided three thouſand 


talents of fine gold, and ſeven thouſand 
talents of filver, to overlay the walls of 
the houſe. 


Beſ:des all this, his princes and great 
men made a free gift of ſive thouſand 


Zeceunt of the preſent King of Pruſſia 


talents of -gold, aud ten thoutand ta- 
lents of ſilver. | 

Now all theſe ſums added together 
make 108,000 talents of gold. L. 

at 507 Fl. i;. 7d, is 548,244,150 
1,017,000 talents of ſil- 

ver, at 3531, 118. 10d. is 359.602, 7285 


— VET 


E. 907,846,875 


[ Thus far the Oſject x.] 

% The Kings of Iir:el, ſays the au- 
thor ot the Hiſtory of ihe Tiraeltes, le- 
vicd tribute upon the Iſraelites them- 
ſelves; for Saul ee that all the 


family of the man that would fight Go. 
liah ſhould be exempted from it: and 


it appears that bolomon had laid exceſ- 


five taxes upon them by the complaints 
made to Rehoboam. 


kings was, in other reſnect, very much 
limitted: 
law as well as private man; they could 


neither add to nor diminich it; and 


there is no inſtance of any of them 


making 
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The power of 


they were obliged ©) keep the 


making ſo much as one new law. Their 
way of living at home was very plain, 
as we may ſee by the deſcription that 
Samuel gave of their manners, to put 
the people out of conceit with them; 
he allows them only women for the 
houſehold affairs. Yet they had a great 
attendance when they appeared in pub- 
tic. Amongſt the ſigns of Abſalom's 
rebellion, the ſcripture reckons fifty 


men that ran before him, and the ſame 


is faid of his brother Adonijah. 

„ The kings live ſparingly as well as 
private people: the difference was, they 
had more land and herds. When Da- 


vid's riches are reckoned up indeed, his 


treaſures of gold and filver are put into 


| the account; but ſo are his tillage, and 


vineyards, his ſtores of wine and oil, 


his plantations of olive and fig-trees, 


his herds, and kine, camels, affes, and 
ſheep. 
riches of Ulyſſes ; he ſays he had twelve 


reat herds of each ſort of cattle upon 
Ge continent, beſides what he had in 


Bis iſland. They took out of this great 


flock what was neceſſary to maintain 


their houſehold. There were, in Solo- 


mon's time, twelve overſeers diſtributed 


through the land of Iſrael, who, each 


in their turn, ſent monthly proviſions 
for the table, which for one day were 
« Thirty meaſures of fine flour, and 
threeſcore meaſures of meal, ten fat 


oxen, and twenty out of the paſtures, 


and a hundred ſheep, beſides harts and 
roebucks, and tallow deer, and fatted 
fowl,” enough to feed at leaſt five thou- 
ſand people. As this proviſion was 
the product of the country itſelf, there 
was no need to buy any thing, nor any 
want of purveyors, treaſurers, or comp- 
trollers, nor that vaſt number of offi 
cers, which eat up great Lords; fo that 
gold and filver continued laid up, or 


| ſerved for its moſt natural uſe, to make 


plate and furniture of. 

From thence came the vaſt riehes of 
David and Solomon. David prepared 
all that was neceſſary for building the 
temple, the value of which came to 
108,coc talents of gold, and 1, 100, ooo 
talents 0: nlver; which is 11,669,663, 00 
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in all; and 300 bucklers, worth 6009 


der his dominions, the Hivites, the A. 
Thus Homer deſcribes the 


Greece, none in Italy and the reſt of 


livres, and ſomething more; that is, a, 
bout 534,859,784 J. ſterling, Beſides 
he cauſed great treaſures to he laid up 
in his ſepulchre. Solomon built a great 


number of palaces, fortified ſeveral ci. 


ties, and finiſhed ſeveral public works, 
All the plate and furniture of hi; 
houſe at mount Libanus was of pure 
gold ; beſides 200 golden targets, each 
of which was worth 13,000 livres, that 
is, about 5961. or r19,200l. ſterling 


livres, or 2751. a piece: which amounts 
to about 82, fool. ſterling. 

His revenue too was great. Commerce 
alone brought him in every year 666 
talents of gold; which make above 
43,000,000 of livres, or 1,979,834 1, 
ſterling. He made the Iſraelites pay 
tribute, and all foreigners that were un- 


morites, and all the other ancient in- 
habitants of the land of Iſrael, the Idu. 
means, great part of Arabia, and all 
Syria : for his empire extended from 
the borders of Egypt to the Euphrates: 
and all the countries that were ſo rich, 
ſent him every year veſſels of gold and 
ſilver, cloth, arms, perfumes, horſes, 
and mules. Theſe reflexions may ſerve 
to make one underitand how Crœſus 
came by his riches in a kingdom about 
the ſame bigneſs as Solomon's, Silver 
and gold were not yet diſperſed through 
the world. There was but little in 


Europe, except in Spain, where they 
had ſome mines. 5 

To this may be added, from the hi- 
tory of the life of King David, that 
« Beſides the perſonal ornaments won 
by thoſe who went to battle, in the 
Eaſtern nations, it was cuſtomary t 
adorn tlieir weapons and utenſils of wat 
with the richeſt metals, We learn tro 
the hiſtory of David, that the 8) Taft 
whom he ſubdued and flew in valt num. 
bers, wore ſpields of gold, and therefore 
we need not doubt, but that their qu. 
vers, the handles of their ſwords, Kc, 
were of the ſame metal. He was VC 
torious in ahout twenty battles, 0 
the richeſt enemies in the world * 

e tbele⸗ 
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therefore their perſonal ſpoils, rich 
ums, military cheſts, and gods of gold 
and filver (always carried to battle with 
them) could not but amount to an im- 
menſe ſum ; and in all probability, the 
* of their cities to a much greater. 
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From the UNIVERSAL MuLitvum. 


Memoirs of Madam de Pompadour ; 
Late Miſtræſs to the French King. 


HE public having ranked among ft 


its objects of cur joſity, the hiſtory 
of a perlonage who has long acted fo 
diſtinguiſhed a part in the world, as 
Madam de Pompadour, it is Prelude 
the following account of her life will 
be agreeable to our readers. 

This lady 's father, or reputed father's 
name was Poiſſon, butcher to the inva- 
lids, Some time after he was marricd, 
he fell under the cognizance of the Jaw, 
and was hanged in effigy for a rape; 
having, by flying the kingdom, eſcaped 
perſonal execution, 
till he obtained his pardon, at the inter- 
ſion of Madam de Pompadour, or at 
leaſt on her account. | 

Her mother, who was one of the mot 


beautiful women in France, did not, in 
the abſence of her huſband, deliver her- 


leit up to a vain affliction. That ſhe 
might not want conſolation, ſhe pitched 
upon two declared gallants at once, pub- 
licly known to he her keepers, Monſieur 
Paris de Montmartel, and Monkeur le 
Normant de Tourneau, both in great 
employments in the revenue. A woman 
capable of having thus two men at her 
ſervice at the ſame time, is not {upps! ied 
too ſcrupulous to have more, tho' 1613 
openly. It is certain, however, that 
Madam Poiſſon was ſu ppoſed extremely 
Iree of her favours. Whilſt her huf— 
band was abſent, ſhe was br onght to bed 
of a daughter, the late famous Madam 
de Pompadour. Chrono! logy could {carce 
be tortured into affording theleaſt reaſon 
to imagine that this rare production was 
the work of her abſent huſband. Meſ- 
keurs Paris and le Normant being the 


Vol. III. 
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There he ſtayed. 
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moſt apparent of her lovers, were compe- 
titors for the honour of a paternity, that 
perhaps,.on a ſtrict examination, would 
have come ont to belong to neither. 
Madam Poiilon, however had, it 
ſeems, her reaſons for preferring Monf. 
le Normant to the other. She perſuaded 
him, that he was actually the father of 
the chiid, As a Poor that he was per- 
ſuaded, he took a father's care of it, 
Being bred under his cye, and park cular 
direction, there was no accompli{iment 
omitted for her education. Nothing 
could be more amiable than her perten, 
or the ipfightlinels of her temper, Had 
not Montcur le Normant been prepoſ- 
ſelled with the opinion of her being his 
own naturai daughter, her beauty, and 
even the pains he had taken to form lier, 
and the ſucceſs of thoſe pains, could not 
have failed to endear her to him. His 
fondne's for her grew to uch a height, 
that he began to think of providing for 
marrying her, in a manner that ſheuld 
ſow he conſidered her in not a leis light 
than that of a legitimate daughter, 
Amongſt a number of conqueſts her 


growing beauty had made, was that of 


the young Monſieur le Normant d Eſti- 
olles, ne hew to the perion who ha 
thus actcd the father's part by her, His 
acceſs to the houſe, his familiarity on the 
foot of ſo near a relation, had procured 
him repeatecly the ſight of the young 
Poiſon. Nor could he ſce her with im- 
punity. After ſome difiiculties on the 
part of his father, the young pair were 
married, and Vndemotyelle Puiſſon was 
now Mz Eſtlolles. | 
It does not however appear, that her 
heart had been greatly coniulred in this 
match, Monfeur le Normantd'Eftiolles 
had not the mt Ut engag! ng perſon, being 
rather diminutive, ill. Favoured, and up- 


Gan (| 


on the whole, a very mean ordinary fi- 


cure” Let if any thing could atone for 
the want of perional merit to touch the 
heart cf a lady, he muſt haveHeen maſ- 
ter of her's, The lover d d not fink with 
him into the huſband. As he was very 
tortime, there were no ex- 
or ativerſions ſpared, that 
luis pajhon. for her, Tho? 
N n _ the 


ealy in his 

. 1 * 
penges in Gre's 
nught prove 
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ſhe had charms enough to make a lover, 
and eſpecially a huſband-lover with his 
figure, jealous; he indulged her in all 
the liberty ſhe could wiſh. He aſſembled 
and entertained at his houſe the belt and 
molt agreeable company that Paris at- 
forded, and of which herſelt was the lite, 
from her gaiety, and not the leaſt orna- 


ment, from her beauty. 


Amongſt the numbersthat reſorted to 


her houſe, many were drawn there by 


deſigns upon her; and as they had the 
double- facility of declaring themſelves, 


from the manners of the French, far 
from being unfavourable to gallantry, 
and from her ſpriglitlineſs, which was 


far from diſcouraging, they did not long 


1efuſe themſelves the eaſe of acquainting 


her with their ſentiments. | 
Amongſt theſe was the abbot of Ber- 
nis, ſince miniſter of ſtate and cardinal. 
The firſt foundations of his fortune were 
then undoubtedly laid by his paſſion for 
this lady, who, tho' ſhe did not think fit 


to gratify it in the way he deſired, pre- 


ſerved a grateful remembrance of it when 
ſhe came into power. It was by her in- 
terceſſion he was firſt named amballador 


to Venice, and, by rapid degrees, her 


patronage procured him his preſent ad- 
vancement. Vet he was originally no 
more than of an obſcure family in Pont 


St. VEfprit, a little town in Languedoc, 
on the borders of the Venaiſſin. Nor was 


himſelf known at firſt, but by tome little 
verſes, moſt of them in praiſe of his fair 


Madam d'Eſtiolles; and in which, tho 


they did not want for a certain eaſineſs 


of compoſition, there was too little merit 
to have got him a place in the Royal 


Academy, if his patroneſs had not made 
a point of it. But if his genius for poe- 


try was not held a very ſuperior one, 


his talents för politicks were till leſs fo, 
Nor has the public hitherto entirely ap- 
proved of Madam de Pompadour's pro- 
moting this old Celadon of her's ; poſſi- 
bly from its thinking it much eaſier to 
make him a miniſter than a ſtateſman, 
But be that as it may, he and a number 
of others ſighed for this lady, who, by 


| the indulgence of her huſband, was de- 


livered up, as it were, to their courtſhip, 


and ſighed in vain. For, tho' the wort 
has far trom ſpared her character, ſince 
her ſucceſs with the French King, it i 
generally agreed, that before that ſhe 
had gone no farther than mere coquetry, 
to the prejudice of the faith do to he; 
huſband. It is true, ſhe gave no lover; 
that offered abſolute repulſes; but ſſe 
granted no particular favours to any of 
them. The moſt preſſing ſhe put of 
with ſaying, “ That if ſhe ever wronged 
her huſband, it ſhould not be with an 
one but the King.“ All of them laughed 
at this, and perhaps at that time had 
reaſon to imagine, that the jeſt would 
never be realized into an earneſt that 
does ſo much honour to the Italian pro- 


verb: „It you will be pope, take it 


ſtrongly into your head that you ſhall be 
„„ - 
Though this declaration of her's had 
nothing more than an air of gaiety, the 
diſpoſitions ſhe made were not the le 
ſerious. She had deſigned the conqueſt 
of the King, and was determined to 


_ omit nothing conducible to the atchiese. 


ment of it. One of the King's favourite 


_ diverſions was known to bethat of hunt. 


ing. She pretended to her huſband a 
fondneſs for it herſelf, to which he was 
far from having the leaſt objection. 
Having then procured a riding-habit, 
the moſt exquiſitely imagined, for work- 
ing the deſigned effect, and ſtriking the 
blow ſhe meditated, ſhe managed ſo as 
to attend the King conſtantly in his 
hunting parties, not as one of his court 
indeed, but as ſimply a ſpectatreſs of 
the ſport. | 

Thus ſhe contrived to throw herſelf in 
his way, as often as poſſible ; but al 
would not do. She had the mortification 
to find herſelf at the expence in vain of 
ſo many attractions and advances. Ihe 
King, however, could not paſs total) 


unobſerved ſo beautifully conſpicuous a 


figure, and accidentally had aſked wiv 
ſhe was. = | 
She did not leſs eſcape the piercing 
eyes of a rival, and a rival ſo much in 
polleſtion of the King's heart, that it v4 
at that time ſhut up againſt the imprel- 


ſons of any othe fair. This was pa 
1 au 


rcing 
ch in 


t was 
prel- 
Ma- 
dam 


dam de Mailly, daughter of the Mar- 
queſs de Neſſe. She had taken notice 
of Madam d' Eſtiolles's affectation of at- 
tending the chace, of her way-laying, as 
it were, the King, and playing off her 
charms in his eyes: ſhe had been alarm- 
el with the enquiry he had made con- 
cerning her; and, to cut ſhort any views 
ſhe might have of ſucceeding by a per- 
ſiſtence in her deſigns, ſhe, with all the 
authority of a favourite, fent her word, 
that the beſt for her was never to appear 
at any hunting-match of the King's a- 
gain. Madam d'Eſtiolles, who was in 
no condition of lite to diſpute with Ma- 
dam de Mailly, thought herſelf obliged 
to obey the intimation. Thus, for that 
time, her pretenſions were, if not at an 
end, at leaſt ſyipended, 

The aſcendancy which de Mailly had 
over the King did not, however, laſt ve- 


ry long : he quitted her for one of her 


ſiſters, of which there were five, tour of 


whom became his miſtreſſes in their 


turns, and, as it is ſaid, two or three at 
one time. 
many others, his Majeſty began to be 
diſguſted at once with the facility and 
variety of the women brought to him, 
which he found rather perplexed than ſa- 
tisfied his taſte for pleaſure, In this 


mood, one night, as he was going to bed, 


he mentioned the unpleaſingneſs of his 
ſituation to one Binet,a valet-de-chambre 
then in waiting. He told him, he was 
heartily tired with new faces every day, 
and ſtill without meeting with any wo- 
man worth his attachment, which he 
ſhould prefer to this range through the 
ſex ; and aſked him if he knew of any 
one he could recommend in particular, 
that had merit enough to relieve him 
from the trouble and diſguſt of changing 
lo often, Binet, to whom ſuch a confi- 
dence was highly welcome, allured the 
King, that he had a perſon in his eye for 
him, that he was ſure would pleaſe him, 
and was a couſin of his own, and that 
beſides, ſhe had a real paſſion for his 
Majeſty's perſon. 
King's curioſity to aſk him who it was : 
and who ſhould it be, but the very indi- 
vidual Madam d'Eſtiolles, the late Ma- 
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ly enough. 


Being tired with theſe and 


This piqued the 
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dam de Pompadour. Bnet then pro» 
ceeded to remind him that he had ſeen 
her at his hunting-parties, and had even 
taken notice of her. The King recol- 
lected her perfectly, and owned that he 
had liked her, as much as one then en— 
gaged with another could, He added, 
that he ſhould be glad to have a private 
interview with her, if it could be con- 
veniently managed, 

Binet now had his cue, and the next 
day poſted to Madam d Eſtiolles, and 
acquainted her with what had paſſed. 
She received the ſummons with raptare, 
and meaſures were immediately concert- 
ed for her lying out, without incurring 
the ſuſpicion of her huſband. | 

At the time appointed ſhe waited on 
the king, who paſſed the night with her, 
and the next morning diſmitſed her cool - 
Nor did he ſo much as 
mention her name to Binet, either the 
next day, or for many days aſterwards. 
It is eaſy to gueſs at the vexation of the 
confidant, and eſpecially of the miſtreſs, 
who had depended ſo much on the pow- 
er of her charms, and who had now 


ſuch reaſon to think, that the enjoy- 


ment of them had not left impreſſions _ 
on the king's memory, favourable e- 
nough to reſummon defire, Above a 


month paſſed in this manner, when one 


nigat the king ſmilingly aſked Binet, 
what his couſin thought of him? His 
anſwer is eaſily anticipated. He told 
his majeſty ſhe was full of nothing, 
thought of nothing, dreamed of no- 
thing but him. To ſay the truth, 


ſaid the king, I was afraid ſhe was too 


like the reſt of thoſe I have had, either 
actuated by ambition, or perhaps by a 
yet more {ſordid paſſion, that of intereſt, 


' Otherwiſe, I cannot but ſay, I liked her 


very weil. I had a mind too to try how 
ſhe would take my neglect,” Binet was 
not ſo little of a courtier, intereſted eſ- 
pecially as he was in the iſſue of this af- 
fair, not to give lis majeſty all the aſ- 
ſurances fit to revive his inclination, and 
to quiet his doubts, He obſerved par- 
ticujarly, that intereſt, or at leaſt ſo low 
an one as that of a common hircling, 


could net have a great u cight with herz 
N un 2 | | 10. 
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ſince ſhe was ſo eaſy in her fortune, and 
that to his knokledge ſhe had always 
expreſſed a paſſion merely for his perlon. 
6e ell, ſaid the king, it 7 really think 


fo, I thail be glad to ſee her again,” That 


point was ealiiy adjuſted. 7 he ſecond 
interview took place, and had not the 
like conlequences as the füt. She now 
captivated him to ſuch a point, that he 
was uneaſy till he ſaw her ain; and. 
ſce her he did, night alter night, till 
at length ſhe had to far complicated her 
Congu. it, 

tir ly to her. 
Z be continued.) 
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by the harbour where the ſhips of bur. 


that he attached himſelf en- 
| cumſtance greatly alarmed him, and 


another's ſafety. As ſoon as this aſia, 
ing ſcene was over, Marini embarkeq, 

and having a fair. wind, arrived fate + 
Baſtia in a few hours. The ſuccek of 
the rebels being topped, and the affair 
of the ifland a little ſettled again, our 
lover began to prepare tor his return to 
Genoa ; bat as he was walking one dar 


den lay, he heard two ſailors who were 
juſt arrived, talking of the death of! 
Genceſe nobleman's wife, then ab ent 
from the republic. This caſual cir. 


excited his curiolity to liſten farther t 
their converſation ; when, after a little 


N Nan e 


£8. £5 Ro e e 4 pauſe, he heard one of them mention 


the name of his dear Monimia. At 
theſe words his ſu; prize and afflidtio 

was fo great, that he had not power t 
follow the mariners to ſatisfy his doubt, 
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 Nobieman and his Lady. 
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HERE lived, not long ſince, in 
Genoa, a young nobleman, nam- 
ed Marini, who had a large eſtate in 
the iſland of Corſica, whither he went 
every five or 11x years to regulate his af. 
fairs. At the age of five and twenty 


he was married to a begutiful lady, the 
called 


daughter of a Venetian ſenator, c 
Monit, who had refuſed the gr eateſt 
matches in Italy, to preter the tortu- 
nate Marini. As their marriage was 
founded upon a mutual eſteem, their 
paſlion encreaſed inſtęad of diminiſhing 
by enjoyment, till they became an ex- 
ample of con;ugal duty to all that knew 
them. They had lived many years in 
this uninterruvted ſtate of  felicity , when 
Marini was obliged to make a voyage 
into Cortica, whi ch was then inden 


by a rebellious infurrection, in order to 
ſecure his patrimony, by encouraging 


his dependents to ſtand firm in defence 

of their country. But the x gre eateſt af- 
fliction, and which ab{iorbed all the reſt, 
was his being neceſſitated to part for a 
while from Moniulia, who being then 
very big with child, was 1ncx acitated 
to go vith him as ulual. When the 
fatal time of parting was come, 
embraced with the utmolt giizi, and 
the warmeſt prayers to heaven for one 


they 


but inſtantly ſwooned away, and when 
he recovered, found himſelf ſurrounded 
by his own ſervants lamenting over him, 
At the tame time that this happened to 
Marini, ſomething of the ſame nature 
equally diſtreſſed Monimia ; for an im. 
perfect account came to Genoa, by the 
captain of a Venetian veſſel, that a 
gentieman named Marini, had been ſur. 
prized near Baſtia by a remaining part 
of rebels, and that he and all is atten: 
daiits were killed by them. Thiele 10 
accounts involved our unfortunate pur 
in the greateſt diſtrels; they 1mm-d 
ately took ſhipping, in order to be con. 
vinced of what they ſo much dicaded 
to know ; the one tor Coriica, the other 
for Genoa. They were both Jailed, 
when a violent ſtorm aroſe, K drove 
their veſſels upon a little iffend in the 
Mediterranean. MMarint's fhip landed 
firſt, where, whilſt the re{t of the cre 
were retreſhing themſelves, the 112CONs 
ſoleable widower, as be thought bim. 
ſell, wandered with one ſervant uy, 
into a little wood that was near e 8 
ſhore, to give a 10 ole to his imme era 

griet. 955 in atter the Gendeſe ſu 
landed too, and the 1 


{ame motive 
Monimia with one ot her mai 10 
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had not been there Jong before they 
heard each other's complaint, and drew 
nearer mutually, to ſee if there was any 
wretch living equally miſerable with 
themſelves. But how great was the 
aſtoniſhment of both, when they met 
in a little path, and ſaw each other! 
the immoderate joy was ſuch, and the 
tranſition from one extreme to the other 
ſo inſtantaneous, that all the power they 
had was to fall into each other's arms, 
where they expired in a few minutes 
after. Their bodies were conveyed to 
Italy, and were interred with all the ſo- 
lemnity and magnificence due to their 
quality and eminent virtues. 
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Sore Particulars relating to the Life of 
Philip, Date of Wharten. 
HIS nobleman, by-his father's 
expreſs order, was educated at 
home: as it was the earl of Wharton's 
view to qualify his ſon to fill that high 
ſtation in which his birth would one day 
place him, with advantage to his coun- 
try; his great care was to form him a 
complete orator. The firſt prelude to 
his misfortunes may juſtly be reckoned 
his falling in love with, and privately 
marrying a young lady, the daughter 
oi major-general Holmes, a match by 
no means ſuited to his birth, fortune, 
and character, and far leſs to the ambi- 
tious views his father had of diſpoſing 
of him in ſuch a marriage, as would 
hare been a conſiderable addition to the 
lortune and grandeur of his illuſtrious 
family. 
However diſappointed the earl of 
Wharton might be in his ſon's marrying 
beneath his quality, yet that amiable 


| lady, who became his daughter-in law, 


delerved inlinitely more felicity than 
ſhe met with by an alliance with his ta- 
mily; and the young lord was not ſo 
unhappy through any mi/conduct ot 
her's, as by the death of bis tather, 
„ hich this precipitate marriage is 
thought to have haſtened. The duke 
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being ſo early freed from paternal re- 
ſtraints, plunged himſelf into thoſe 
numberleis exceſſes, which became at 
laſt fatal to him; and he proved, as 
Pope expreſſes it, 


A tyrant to the wife his heart approv'd, 
A rebel to the very King he lov'd. 
The young lord, in the beginning of 
the years 1716, indulged his deſire of 
travelling, and ſiniſhing his education 
abroad; and, as he was deſigned to be 
inſtructed in the ſtricteſt Whig princt- 
ples, Geneva was judged a proper place 
tor his reſidence. He took the rout of 
Holland, and vilited ſeveral courts of 
Germany, that of Hanover in parti— 
cular. | ee 
The marquis being arrived at Ge— 


neva, he conceived ſo great a diſguſt to 


the dogmatical precepts of his gover- 
nor, that he fell upon a ſcheme of a- 


voiding theſe intolerable incumbrances, - 


left him at Geneva, and ſet out poſt for 
Lyons, where he arrived about the mid- 
dle of October, 1716. | 

IIis lordſhip ſomewitere or other had 
picked up a bear's cub, of which he was 
very fond, and carried it about with 
him. Bat when he was determined to 


abandon his tutor, he left the cub be- 


hind him, with the following addreſs to 
him: „ Being no longer able to bear 
with your ill ulage, I think proper to 
be gone from you; however, that you 
may not want company, I have left you 
the bear, as the moſt ſuitable compani- 
on in the world, that could be picked 

out tor you!“ . 
When the marquis was at Lyons, he 
took a very ſtrange ep, little expected 
from him. He wrote a letter to the 
Chevalier de St. George, then reſiding. 
at Avignon, to whom he preſented a 
very five ſtone horle. Upon receiving 
this preſent, the Chevalier ſent a man 
of quality to the marquis, who carried 
him privately to hi, court, where he was 
received with the greateſt marks of eſ- 
teem, and had the. title of Dake of 

Northumberlaad conferred upon him. 
He remaincd there, however, but one 
day, and then returacd polt to Lyons, 
rom 
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from whence he ſet out for Paris. He 
likewiſe made a viſit to the Queen-dow- 
ager of England, conſort to King James 
the Second, then reſiding at St. Ger- 
mains, to whom he paid his court, 
puriuing tlie ſame raſh meaſures at at 
Avignon. 

During his ftay at Paris, his winning 
addreſs, and aſtoniſhing parts, gained 
him the efte< 
Britiſh #!jects of both parties, who 
happened to be there. The earl of 
Stair, then the Engliſh Ambaſſador 
there, notwithſtanding all the reports 


to the marquis's diſadvantage, thought 


proper to ſhew ſome reſpect to the re- 
preſentative of ſo great a family. 

His excellency never failed to lay hold 
of every opportunity to give ſome ad- 
monitions, which were not always a- 
greeable to the vivacity of his temper, 

and ſometimes provoked him to great 
indiſcretions. | 

Once in particular the 3 
extolling the merit and noble behaviour 
of the marquis's father, added, that he 
hoped he would follow ſo illuſtrious an 
example of fidelity to his Prince, and 
love to his country: upon which the 


marquis immediately anſwered, that he 


thanked his excellency for his good ad- 


vice; and, as his excellency had alſo a 


worthy and deſerving father, he hoped 
he would likewiſe copy ſo bright an ori- 
ginal, and tread in his ſteps. 

This was a ſevere ſarcaſm, as the 
Ambaſſador's father had betrayed his 
maſter in a manner that was quite 
mameful. 

Before he left France, an \ Engliſh Gen- 
tleman expoſtulating with him, for 
ſwerving ſo much from the principles 
of his father, and his whole family'z; 
His lordſhip anſwered, that he had pawn- 
ed his principles to Gordon, the Pre- 
tender's banker, for a conſiderable ſum, 
and, till he could repay him, he muſt 
be a Jacobite; but, when that was 

done, he would again return to the 
Whigs. 
About the latter end of Det. 1716, 
{he marquis arrived in England, where 
he did not remain long till he ſet out tor 
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m and admiration of all the 


Ireland, in which kingdom, on account 
of his extraordinary qualities, he had 
the honour done him of being admit. 
ted, though under age, to take his fa 
in the Houfe of Peers. Here he e. 
pouſed a very different intereſt from 
that which he had ſo lately embraged. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this ge. 
caſion as a violent partiſan for the M.. 
niſtry, and acted in all other reſped, 
as wel! in his private as public Capacity, 
with the warmeſt zeal for the govery. 
ment. 

In conſequence of this zeal, ſheun 
at a time when they ſtood much in need 
of men of abilities, and ſo little ex. 
pected from the young marquis, the 
king, whe was no ſtranger to the mot 
refined rules of policy, created him a 
Puke. 

As ſoon as the dals of Wharton 
came of age, he was introduced to the 
Houſe of Lords, in England, with the 
like blaze of reputation. A little be. 
fore the death of lord Stanhope, his 
Grace again changed ſides, oppoſed the 
court, and endeavoured to defeat the 
ſchemes of the miniſtry. 

He appeared one of the moſt forward 
and vigorous, in the defence of the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and in oppoſing 
the bill for inflicting pains and penaltie 
on that prelate. 

Notw1: meg his aſtoniſhing activi 
ty in oppoſition ti the court, he was nt 
yet latisfied, II Ae nad fone enough; 
he printed his thoughts tucrefore twice 
a week, in a paper called, The True 
Briton, ſeveral thouſands of which be. 
ing diſperſed weekly, the duke wa 
pleaſed to find the whole kingdom giv- 


ing attention to him, and admiring him 


as an author, theugh ſome did not at al 
approve of his reaſoning. 

The duke's boundleſs profuſion hl 
by this ſo burthened his eſtate, that! 
decree of Chancery took hold of it, and 
veſted it in the hands of truitees, fot 
the payment of his debts, but not witi- 
out making a proviſion of 1200], pi 
annum for his ſubſiſtence. 

This not being ſufficient to ſuppeſ 
his title with ſuitable digpity at by 
i 
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unt W he reſolved to go abroad till his eſtate 
tad ſhould be clear, But in this the world 
ut. was deceived; for he went to Vienna, 
eat to execute a private commiſhon, not. in 
el. favour of the Engliſh miniſtry; nor 
"Oh did he ever ſhine to greater advantage 
a, as to his perſonal character, than at 
oc. the Imperial Court. | 
Mi. From Vienna his Grace made a tour 
i, WM to Spain, where his arrival alarmed the 
ity, Engliſh miniſter ſo much, that two ex- 
err. prefſes were ſent from Madrid to Lon- 
don, upon an apprehenſion that his 
enn Grace was received there in character 
need WW of ambaſſador ; upon which the duke 
ex. received a ſummons under the privy- 
| the ſeal to return home. | 
mok His behaviour on this occaſion was a 
um 2 ſufficient indication, that he never de- 
Igned to return to England, uhilſt at- 
ton fairs remained in the ſame ſtate. 
0 the This he often declared, from his go- 
i the ing abroad the ſecond time, which, no 
e be. doubt, was the occaſion of his treating 
„ 0 that ſolemn order with ſo much indig- 
d the nity, and endeavouring to inflame the 
at tue spaniſn court, not only againft the per- 
don who delivered the warrant, but alſo 
wal WY gainſt the court of Great Britain it- 
f the ſelf, for exerciſing an act of power, as 
poling BY he was pleafed to call it, within the ju- 
nales riciction of his catholic majeſty. At- 
WT ter this he acted openly in the ſervice 
act!l' i of the Pretender, and appeared at his 
23 n court, where he was received with the 
ougl: BY createlt marks of favour. - 
"Ol While his Grace was thus employed 
> In abroad, his dutcheſs, who had been 
ich be neglected by him, died in England, 
e ü April 14, 1726, and left no iſſue be- 
m g hind her, Soon after, the duke fell 
98 * violently in love with M. Oberne, then 
t at al one of the maids of honour to the 
queen of Spain. She was daughter of 
on ba an Iriſh colonel in that ſervice, who 
that! being dead, her mother lived upon a 
it, an penſion the king allowed her; ſo that 
es, io this lady's fortune conſiſted chicfly in her 
t with perſonal accompliſhments. _ 
201, N Many arguments were uſed by their 
friends on both ides, to diſſuade them 
oy rom the marriage. The queen of 
5 


1 Wain, when the duke aſked her con- 
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ſent, repreſented to him in the moſt 
lively terms, that the conſequence of 
the match would be milery to them 
botli, and abſolutely refuſed her conſeut. 

Having now no hopes of obtaining 
her, he fell into a deep melancholy, 
which brought on a lingering fever, of 
which he languiſhed till he was almoſt 
ready to drop into the ground. This 
circumſtance reaching her majeſty's ear, 
ſhe. was moved with his diſtrefs, and 
{ent him word to endeavour the reco- 
very of his health, and, as ſoon as he 
was able to appear abroad, ſhe would 
ſpeak to him in a more favourable man- 
ner than at their laſt interview, 

The duke, upon receiving this news, 
imagined it the beſt way to take ad- 
vantage of the kind diipoſition her ma- 
jeſty was then in, aad ſummoning to 
his ailiftance his little remaluiug ſtrength, 
threw himſelt at her majeſty's feet, and 


begged of her either to give him M. 
Oberne, or order him not to live. 


The queen conſented, but told him 


he would ſoon repent it; and, the 


young lady being dazzled withthe ſplen- 
dor of a ducal title, and beſides having 
a real value for her lover, they were 
ſoon united by an indiffolubie bond, 
After the ſolemnization of his marrĩ- 
age, he paſſed ſome time at Rome, 
where he accepted of a blue garter, at- 
fected to appear with the title of duke 
of Northumberland, and for a while 
enjoyed the confidence of the exiled 
prince. | N 
But, as he could not always keep 
himſelf within the bounds of Italian 
gravity, and having no employment to 
amuſe his active temper, he ſoon ran 
into his uſual exceſſes; which giving of- 


fence, it was thought proper for him to 


remove from that city for the preſent, 

leſt he ſhould at laſt fall into actual 

diigrace. . 
Accordingly the duke quitted Rome, 


and went by ſea to Barcelona, and then 


reſolved upon a new {cene ot life, which 
few expected he would ever engage in. 
He wrote a letter to the king ot Spain, 
acquainting him thar he would afjift at 
the ſiege of Gibralter as a volunteer. 
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The King thanked him for the honour, 
and accepted his ſervice. But he ſoon 
grew weary of this, and fet his heart 
on Rome. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, he 


wrote a letter to the chevalier de St. 


George, full of reſpect and ſubiniſſion, 
exprefling a deſire of viſiting his court; 


but the chevalier returned for anſwer, 


that he thought it more adviſable for 
his Grace to draw near England. 

The duke ſeemed reſolved to follow 
his advice, and accordingly ſet out for 


France, in company with his ducheſs, 


and attended by two or three ſervants, 
arrived at Paris, in May 1728. Here 
he made little ſtay, but proceeded to 
Rouen, in his way, as ſome imagined, 
tor England ; but he ſtopped, and took 
up his ref dence at Roven, without re- 
flecting the leaſt on the buſineſs that 
brought him to France, 

He was ſo far from making any con- 
ceſſion to the government, in order to 


make his peace, that he did not give 


himſelf the leaſt trouble about his per- 


ſonal eſtate, or any other concern in 
England. 


The duke had Show: 600 J. in his 


poſſeſlion when he arrived at Rouen, 


where more of his ſervants joined him 
from Spain, A bill of indictment was 
about this time preſerred againſt him 
in England, for high treaſon, 


The chevalier ſoon after ſent him 


2000 l. for his ſupport, of which he was 


no looner in poſſeſſion, than he ſquandered 
it away in a courſe of extravagance. As 
a long journey did not very well {uit with 
his Grace's finances, he went tor Orle- 
ans, thence fell down the river Loyre, 
to Nantz, in Brittany, and there he 
ſtopped ſome time, till he got a remit- 
tance from Paris, which was ſquandered 
almoſt as ſoon as received. 

At Nantz ſome of his ragged ſervants 
rejoined him, and from thence he took 
ſhip} 1s with them for Bilboa, as if he 
had been carrying recruits to the Spaniſh 
3 From Bilboa he wrote a 
humorous letter to a friend at Paris, 
ſuch as his fancy, not his circumſtances 


dictated, 


giving a whimſical account of 
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his voyage, and his manner of paſſing 
his time. The queen of Spain tock 
the ducheſs to attend her perſon, 
About the beginning of the ye 
1731, the duke declined ſo faſt, being 
in his quarters at Lerida, that he had 
not the uſe of his limbs ſo as to more 
vithout aſſiſtance; but, as he was free 
from pain, did not loſe all his gaiety, 
He continued in this ill-ſtate of health 
for two months, when he gained a little 
ſtrength, and found benefit from a cer. | 
tain mineral water, in the mcuntaing 
of Catalonia; but he was too much 
ſpent to recover. He relapſed the May 
following at Terragona, whither he re. 
moved with his regiment, and, going 
to the above-mentioned waters, he fel 
into one of thoſe fainting fits, to which 
he had been for ſome time ſubject, in x 
ſmall village, and was utterly deſtitute 
of all the neceſſaries of lite, till ſome 
charitable Fathers of a Bernardine con- 
vent offered him what aſſiſtance their 
houſe afforded. | 
The duke accepted their kind propo- 
ſal ; upon which they removed him to 
their convent, and adminiſtered all the 
relief in their power. Under this hol- 
pitable roof, after languiſhing a week 
the duke of Wharton died, without one 
friend or acquaintance to cloſe his eyes, 
His funeral was performed in the ſam: 
manner in which the Fathers inter tho 
of their own RAY 
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baud's Iudiſſerenct. 


BO UT three years ago, I vi 

married to a man of diftingwlſh 
ed underſtanding, as well as confident 
ble fortune; and therefore look ed . 
on by all my friends to be very hayp! 
{ſettled for hte, My hufband' s knowl 
good tenſe, and the affluence of I! is ci. 
cumſtances were conſidered by ce 
body, as indubitable ſecurities 197 
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ady of my acquaintance who did not 
ny me ſo favourable a match. 

Ihad not however been married a- 
dove a month, before I found myſelf 
reated with a palpable indifference, 


und cut off from all thoſe rational en- 


oyments which I flattered myſelf with 


boſſeſſing in the continual ſociety of ſo 


enſible a huſband, Inſtead of en- 
ertaining me as he was formerly accuſ- 
omed, with inſtructive relations of men 
nd things, he grew filent and reſerved, 
ind inſtead of the continual vivacity 
with which his looks had before been 
nimated, nothing now appeared upon 
is brow but a ſettled air of the moſt 
zrfet diſregard, or a ſupercilious ſmile 


f contempt. —I was for a long time at 


loſs to account for ſo ſurprifing an al- 
eration of temper, and you may be 
ure, as I paſſionately loved Mr. High- 
nore, ſuch a change mult have given 
ne many an uneaſy moment, particu- 
rly as I ftudied, with all poſſible, care, 
o keep my anxiety concealed.—"T was 
mortifying circumſtance if I asked a 
ender queſtion, to be anſwered with a 
lunt yes, or no; to be told I teized him, 

" Tenquired after his health, and have 


py hand toſt away with an ill- natured 


haw, if I preſumed to take hold of 


Wis, or attempted to regulate any little 


ticle of his dreſs.— At laſt, gentle- 


en, the myſtery was unravelled, 1 over- 


eard him one day talking to an inti— 
ate friend of his about the follies of 
le fair ſex, declaring, that the very 
elt were a moſt contemptible pack of 
eatures, much below the notice of a 
lan of underſtanding ; — For my 
art (ſays he) I ſuppole myſelf as hap- 
ly married as any body of my 2c- 
wantance, but {till a wife is no more 
lan a woman; and as ſuch, tho' a 
cellary animal, ſhe is conlequentiy be- 


w the regard of a man of common 
eculation,” - 


Mr: Highmore's indifference, I fe- 
ved to render myſelf as worthy of 
attention as I could, by converſing 
the moſt "portant ſub;{cts ! 


e; for this purpole 1 would occali- 
Vor. III. 
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For this Jaſt twelvemonth, Mr. 


are eminent in the world tor 
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onaily cite a puſſage from Hur celebrat- 
cd writers, and deliver my option on 
hiſtorical events, poetical « compoſition, 
and ſuch other parts of literature as I 
thought would be mult agreeable to the 
temper I faw him in. — But alas, in- 
ſtead of finding his humour abated by 
this ſolicitude to pleaſe, I had the mis- 
fortune to ſee it viſibly encreaſed :—TIf 
I quoted a paſſage from any auth r he 
ſmiled — If I pretended to judge, he 
tittered—But it I was infolent enough 
to differ from the minuteit opinion of 


his, he either tlew out of the houſe, or 


politely laughed in my face. Every 
caſual impropriety of accent he was ſure 
to ridicule, and thoſe little grammati- 
cal inaccuracies which women cannot al- 


ways avoid, were an everlaſting ſubfect 


of contempt. — Failing in my endea- 
vours here, | attempted to engage him 
ina variety of amuſements, but in vain. 
It I propoſed the plav—women only 
diverted his attention from the buſineſs 
of the performance ;—it I propoſed a 
walk in the park—women- truly were 
pretty companions to dangle with in 
public :—— If I mentioned a game at 
cards, tools only had recourle to diver- 
ſions of that kinl.—ln ſhort, let me 
ſtart what I would, either the meanneſs 
of my underſtanding, or the greatneſs 


of his own, was tare of defeating all 


my views, and nothing was happy e- 
nough to merit his approbation but what 
immediately proceeded from himſelf — 
fligh- 
more has commenced / 07 v7 and, and 
ſat till three or four o'clock every morn- 
ing with a ſelect party of friends, who 
tion te- 


rary abilities. As it is a fundamental 


principal with theſe extraordinaty gen- 


tlemen, never to part, while tney are 
able to fit together, wregulari'y and 


intemperance have ſo impaired the con- 
ſtitutian of my poor Mr: 
Having thus Mibarered the occaſion 


lighmore, 
that I am terriſted to death at the bare 
ſuppoiition of the conlegquences, — His 


| employ ment all day is to recover from 


the excelles of the preceding evening, 


5 "1nd his | Une ss ai! 5 10 provide an 
indiſpoſitlon lor the n xt day. | 
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For God's ſake, gentlemen, ſay ſome- 
thing about thoſe men of ſenſe who 
look upon women to be ideots, and yet 
are guilty of actions, that would make 
the meaneſt of us aſhamed. —ITs this ſu- 
periority of underſtanding, upon which 
the generality of your ſex ſo highly 
pique themſelves, to be pleaded as an 


eternal excule for indiſcretions and 


errors, and no allowance to be made 
for the little failings of the poor women, 
tho' we are treated continually as fools ? 


could ſay a great deal on this ſub- 


ject, but tearing to treſpaſs too much 


upon your leiſure, I ſhall take my leave, 


And am, your's, &c. 
A HIGHMORE. 


; E k. f. .f. f.. f. l. 


From the Lapy's Macizixe. 


The Hottentot Manner of Manier and 
Fiſhing, Continued. 


HE moſt ſurpriſing ſtrokes of the 
Hottentot dexterity are ſeen in 
their throwing of a ſtone. They hit a 


mark with a ſtone to a miracle of ex- 
actneſs, though the mark be a hundred 
paces diſtant, and no bigger than a half- 


penny. I have beheld them at this ex- 
erciſe with the higheſt pleaſure and aſto- 
niſhment ; and was never weary of the 
88 I till expected, after repeat - 
50 ſucceſſes, that the ſtone would err: 
ut J expected in vain: ſtill went the 
ſtone right to the mark; and my plea- 
{ure and aſtoniſhment were redoubled. 
You would imagine the ſtone was deſtin- 


ed not to err, or that you was not de- 


ſtined to ſee it. Say people what they 
will of the ſtupidity of the Hottentots, 
there 1s nothing like their dexterity in 
the throwing of a ſtone, to be ſeen in 
any other part of the world. But a 


Hottentot's unerring hand in this exer- 


ciſe is not the only 3 of the ſcene. 
You would be equally ſtruck, perhaps, 


with the manner in which he takes his 


aim. He ſtands not ſtill, with a lift- 
up arm, and a ſteady ſtaring eye upon 
the mark, as we do; but is in continu- 
al motion; ſkipping from one tide to 
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it. You are amazed: the Hottentot i; 


iron or olive- wood. The ſtring is made 


gathering it, which they are not long 4 


another; ſuddenly ſtooping ; ſudden] 0 
riſing; now bending on this fide, no 

on that: his eyes, hands and feet ar. 
in the moſt bewildered action, and yo 

would think he was playing the fool, aud 
minding nothing leſs than his aim,whe, 
on a ſudden, away flies the ſtone, i; 
a fury, right to the heart of the mark 
as if ſome inviſible power had dirc&e 


delighted to ſee it, and will give you ag 
many encores as you pleaſe, _ 

The dexterity. of the Hottentots | in 
diſcharging an arrow comes next, i! 
merit, to their dexterity in throwing 2 
The Hottentot bow is made of 


of the large ſinews or guts of beaſts ; and 


is ſecured by a ſtout wooden or iron. 


hook at each end of the bow. Thy 
bow 1s neat, handy, and very durable. 
The Hottentot quiver is a long narrow 
bag, made of ox, elk, or elephant ſkin; 
and which they fling, by a ſtrap faſten. 
ed to both ends of it, over the ſhoulder, 


To the upper end of the quiver is fixed 


a hook, on which they hang the boy, 
when they go out to war, or to the chace, 
In the uſe of the bow and arrow ſtaudi 
not a little of the Hottentot merit. When 
the wind is calm, they will hit with an 
arrow a mark not bigger than a file. 
penny at a conſiderable diſtance, Thi 
err not often, and never widely if the 
wind is down. Here likewiſe they ſtan 
not, as do the Europeans, like ſtatucs, 
to take their aim; but while they als 


doing, they ſkip to and again from hve 
to ſide, and ſtand not ſtill a moment ; 
and when you leaſt expect it, away fic 
the arrow. 

The throwing of the Haſſagaye and 
Rackum: ſtick is what diſtinguiſhes the 
eye and hand of a Hottentot in a third 
degree. The Haſſagaye the Hottentoi 
look upon as the moſt notable miles 
and hunting weapon they have. With 
the Haſſagaye they attack the large! 
wild beaſts, and do the moſt execution 
in the wars. When they take their aim 
with this weapon at a mark, a beaſt, or 


a ſingle enemy, they {kip and bond 
10 


om fide to fide, as they do when they 
take their aim with an arrow, and 
vrandiſh and whirl it about in their 
n inds in ſuch a manner, that you would 
take their whole action for idle flouriſh, 
and not imagine they were aiming at 
any thing. On a ſudden, away it flies 
nith a whiſtling fury; and the mark it 
dies wide of, muſt be a very narrow one. 
' In this account of the Hottentot dex- 
terity in the throwing of a ſtone, the 
diſcharging of an arrow, and the throw- 


are 
you 
„auch 
chen 
wit! 
ark 
ecke 
tot ig 
JU as 


ts in 


ing of the Haſſagaye and Rackum-ſtick, 
t, in 1 am well ſupported by Vogel and ſeve- 
ing af ral other authors. I now proceed to 
de of 


new the Hottentot manner of hunting 
of which nothing near a perfect account 
has been given byany author Ihave ſeen. 

When a Hottentot goes by himſelf a 
hunting, or only two or three go toge- 
ther, they have nothing in view but 
the catching a hare, deer, or ſo, for 


made 
z and 
Iron- 
The 
"able, 
on 


ſun; their own tamilies. They look not for 
ten. beaſts of prey. And tis ſeldom any 
der thing happens on thoſe occaſions worth 
fue taking notice of. At thoſe times the 
bor. Rackum-ſtick does all the execution, 
hace. They rarely diſcharge an arrow, or throw 
tand the Haſſagaye, at a hare, a deer, or a 
* wild-goat. And they rarely kill any 
an 


thing elle when they go only two or 


vcr three together. The Hottentot hunt- 


They ing matches that merit a particular de- 
i th {cription are ſuch as all the men of a 
u Kraal engage in. Theſe are undertaken 
ac: on the following occaſions: either when 
aeg the neighbourhood is infeſted more than 
00; 3 ordinarily with wild beaſts: or when 
n de the Hottentots, being not overflocked 
nent Wl with cattle, chuſe not to kill cattle for 
y fie their own ſuſtenance. Tis true, they 
look upon veniſon of almoſt every kind 
e maß to be much finer eating than the fleſh 
ese of cattle ; and ſhould therefore, one 
thir would think, go almoſt every day a 
"oF hunting. But tho' they love veniſon 
12 well, they love their eaſe much better. 
wiußz Their lazmeſs keeps them at home, till 
1 me appearance of wildbeaſts about them, 
u or the backwardneſs of their flocks, 
p "WM frights them out of it, and drives them 
mY upon the chace. : 
Fi When all the men of a Kraal areout 
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upon the chace, and diſcover a wild 
beaſt of any conſiderable ſize, ſtrength, 
and fierceneſs, they divide themſelves 
into ſeveral parties, and endeavour to 
ſutround the beaſt ; which, thro? their 
nimbleneſs of foot, they generally do 
very quickly; tho* upon the ſight of 
ſuch danger, the beaſt, of whatſoever 
kind, always betakes himſelf to all his 
ſhitts and to all his heels. If "tis an 
elephant, a rhinoceros, an elk, or a 
wild aſs they thus encompaſs, they at- 
tack him with Haſſagayes. The hard 
thick hides of thoſe creatures fortify 
them againſt a ſhower of arrows, If 
they lay him not dead upon the ſpot, 
they ſo load him with Haſſagayes, that 
he runs not long before he tumbles, 
But it would be diverting to ſportſmen 
to ſee one of thoſe creatures, who 
eſcapes demolition at the firſt onſet, re- 
turn the attack upon the Hottentots. 
They now ſtand about him in a rings 
as large a one as they can make, fo as 
to reach him with their Haſſagayes. 
One or two or more Haſſagayes are, 


perhaps, already ſtuck in his body, The 


creature runs, with fierce eyes and a 
great deal of noiſe and fury, at the 
Hottentots who threw them. Then o- 
thers attack him in the rear. He turns 
about to run at the laſt aſſailants, and 
is again attacked in the rear. Again 
he turns about, and is again attacked. 
The Haſſagayes multiply upon his bo- 
dy; many are fixed upon his back and 
ſides; and, being viokntly ſhook by 
his violent motion, tear and enrage the 
wounds, He runs, roars, tears up the 
ground, and is ſtark mad with pain. 
The Haſſagayes ſtill pour in upon him 
and he 1s ſometimes ſtuck quite round 
with them, and has, as it were, a foreſt 
upon his back before he falls. 
When a lion, tiger, or leopard, is 
thus encompaſſed, they attack him with 
Haſſagayes and arrows. With flaming 


eyes and the wildeſt rage the creature 
flies upon the Hottentots who threw 
them. He is nimble; they are nimbler, 
and avoid him with aſtoniſhing dexteri- 
ty, tili they are relieved by others of the 


ring; who plying him with freſh arrows 
O O 2 


and 
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and Haſſigayes, bring him in all his 
fury upon themſelves, He leaps towards 
one, to quick, and, as you would think, 
with ſo fure a_paw, that you ſhudder 
for the fellow, expecting to {ce him in 
an in'tant tore all to pieces. But you 
ſee no ſuch thing. The fellow in dan- 
ger leaps out of it in the twinkling of 


an eye; and the beatt ſpends ail his rage 


up i the ground He turns and leaps 
towards another, and another and ano- 
ther; but stil in vain, The nimble 
fcliows avoid him with the quickneis of 
thought; and ftij] he fights only with 


the aw. Ali this time the arrows and 


Hatlagayes are flowering upon him in 
the rear. He giows mad with pain; 


and running and eaping f om one party 
to another of his enemiez, and tumbling. 


from time to time on the ground to 
break the arrows and Halligayes that 
are taitcned on him, he tame, yells 
and roars all the time very terribly. 
There 1s certainly nothing to admirable 
of the kind in any other part of the 
world as the activity and addrets of the 
Hottentots on thoſe occaſions. On one 
ſide, they eſcape the paws of the bait 
with incredible dexterity ; and, on the 


other, reljeve one another with incredi- 


ble ſped and reſolution. The Hotten- 
tots engaging with a lion, tiger or leo- 
pard, &c. in this manner, is a lp2&a-. 
cle that cannot be ſeen without the high- 
eſt adiniration, but hy ſuck as are more 
ſtupid than ſome have repre:;-ated the 
Hottentots. If the beaſt is not quickly 
lain, he is quickly convinced there is 
no dealing with ſo nimble an enemy; 
and then ne makes off with all his heels. 
And having by this time a multitude, 
perhaps, of poiſoned arross and Haſſa- 
gayes upui his back, the Hottentots let 
him go very irvely 3 but follow him at 
a little diſtance. The poiſon quickly 
ſeizes him; and he runs not tar before 
he fai's. | | = 

But the Iottentots do not often en- 
gage an elephant, a thinoceros or an 
elk aer is manner. With thele 
creates they generally go a far leſs 
dangerous and tatiguing way to work. 
The clephants going always to water in 
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troops, and always in a line, one behind 


another, the beaſts are ſo heavy, and 


their fect fo large, that they always 


make a deep path, called the Elephants 
Road, from their haunts to the water. 
nde. In this road the Hottentors (with- 
out ſhovel or pick-ax, for they have no 
iuch tools) make a hole, from fix to 
eight feet deep, and about four feet 
diameter. In the middle of this hole 
they fi. a ſtrong ſtake, tapering up to a 


point, which 13 almoſt upon a level with 


the top of the hole. When this is 
done they cover the hole with ſmall 
boughs, leaves, graſs and mould, ſo 
_ artially, that the covering ſeems to be 
perfectly of a piece with the ſurface of 
the ground about it ; and no man living 
would ſuſpect the trap. 
always returning from water by the way 
they went io it, and kceping pretty 
cloſely to the track, the foremoſt is ever 
in moſt danger of the ſnare. One or 
otheris ſure to tumble in. Into this hole 
an elephant falling with his tore-feet, 
(it is not of dimenſions to receive his 
whole badly) he is pierced in the neck 
or breaſt with the ſtake, and there 
held ſecurely; for his fore- feet not 
touching. the ground, the more he 
ſtruggles, the farther , penetrates the 
ſtake, and the better hold it gets. When 
an elephant falls into this ſnare, his 
comp ny makes off as faſt as poſſible, 
abandoning him as a ſtricken deer is a- 
bandoned dy the herd he belonged to. 
The Hottentots, who lie perdue upon 


the watch, ſeeing the elephant in the 


trap, iſtue out of their covert: and it 
the beait is not already within an ace of 
death by the wound with the ſtake, they 
cet upon its neck, and, with heavy 
ſtones, break his ſkull to pieces; or 
elle, with their knives, they {tab him, 
and cut his large veins, ſo that he dies 


in a minute. Then the carcals is car- 


ried to the Kraal, and all the inhabis 
tants teat upon it very jovia dy. 

The rhinoceros and the elk the Hot- 
tentots generally take after much the 
ſame manner And if this invention, 


which appears to be purely Hottentor, 
does not argue away imputations of 
cites monſticus 


The elephants 


we * —— . 
- 


monſtrous ſtupidity, I know not, for 


my own part, any thing that will argue 


the ſenſe or capacity of a people. That 
the Hottentots have a great many idle 
ridiculous cuſtoms, is moſt certain. But 
where is the nation, that has not, in 
one corner or other of it, cuſtoms, in 
many particulars, as idle? And where 


15 the wile man, who has not a ridicu- | 


Jous ſide? Give the Hottentot ſenſe but 
fair play, and *twill appear like other 
people's. | 

The Hottentots have an honourable 
order of men among them, diſtinguiſh- 
ed indeed by no particular title, but 
which I may very. properly call the Or- 
der of the Urine. This order conſiſts of 
ſuch as have each ſingly encountered and 
ſlain a lion, tiger, leopard, elephant, 
rhinoceros or elk. When a Hottentot 
ſingly encounters and flays one of thoſe 
creatures, he is looked upon as a hero 
and is, upon his return to the Kraal of 
which he 1s an inhabitant, forthwith 
called up into this order. The ceremo- 
ny with which he 1s received into, and 
made Knight, as I call him, of the U- 
rine, will doubtleſs give the reader a 
little entertainment, 

The hero, upon his return to the 
Kraal of which he is an inhabitant, 
goes directly to his own hut; where he 
ſquats himſelf down. He has not ſat 
long at home before he is viſited by an 
old Hottentot, deputed by the men of 
the Kraal to make him their compli- 
ments of thanks and congratulation up- 
on ſo beneficial and ſo illuſtrious an at- 
chievement; and to acquaint him, that 
the men of the Kraal expect him imme- 
diately to receive from them the honours 
taat are due to his heroic worth. The 
compliments and the notice being deli- 
vered, the hero rites, and follows the 
old Hottentot out of the hut to the 


middle of the Kraal, where all the men 
wait for him. He there ſquats himſelt 


Gown on a mat, ſpread on purpoſe tor 
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him ; and all the men ſquat round him. 
Joy ſits fluſh in the faces of the hero 
and his friends : envy contracts the fea- 
tures of others; when up to the hero 
marches the old deputy, and piſſes up- 
on him from head to foot: pronounc- 


ing over him certain terms, which 1: 


could never get the meaning of. If 
the deputy is in the hero's intereſt (and 
it generally happens that he is) he layͤs 
him under a deluge of urine, the more 
piſs, the more honour. The hero, 
having before-hand made furrows with 
his long nails, in the fat upon his body, 
rubs the piſs as it falls upon his face 


and every other part, with the greateſt 


eagerneſs. This done, the deputy lights 
a pipe of Tobacco or Dacha, and hav-. 
ing taken two or three whiffs, gives it 
to any one he pleaſes in the circle; who, 
having taken the ſame ſolace, gives it 
to another; and ſo it goes round till 
only aſhes remain in the pipe ; when 
the deputy takes it again, and ſhakes 
the aſhes out upon the hero ; who ſtill 
remains ſquat in the middle of the cir- 
cle, and rubs the aſhes into the fat up- 
on his body, with as eager action as he 


did the piſs ; and would not, if he could 


help it, loſe the leaſt particle of it. Then 
is the hero inſtalled Knight, as I call 
him, of the Order of the Urine. The 
circle riſes: he follows the example. 
Every one congratulates him on the 
high honour he has received; and 
thanks him tor the ſignal ſervice he has 
done his country. The hero looks up- 
on himſelf as raiſed to the ſummit of 
human glory; and, by the bladder of 


the beaſt he has killed, which he wears 


taſtened to his hair, and by the ma- 
jeſtick port he aſſumes ever after, de- 
mands the homage and reſpect which 
Hottentot cuſtom aſſigns to his high 
dignity, and which all his countrymen 
conſtantly pay him. | 


[7 o be continued. - 
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E xtra of a Letter from Warſaw, May 
10. 


« HE Senators, to the number 
of 22, drew up and ſigned 


the 7th inſtant, a manifeſto againſt the 


Dyet, the principal articles of which 
are as follows: 
. The Dyet cannot be held in pre- 


1588 of the foreign iroopy that ſur 


round the city. 
2. The Senators did not engage the 


RNuſſians to come; they gave no thanks 


tor their being ſent, and have not any 
way given occaſion for their arrival. 


3. The Ruſſians have committed an 


uct of violence in Lithuania, by fa- 


vouring a pernicious confederacy made 


for Ro the public tranquillity, 
It is againſt all juſtice, that in 
My ma 10 of the Ruſſian miniſters, 
delivered to the primate the 4th inſtant, 
the troops of the crown are accuſed of 
having meddled in the Dyetines and 


| other public acts. 


It 3s by the unjuſt proceedings of 


the fare foreign troops, that the gene- 


ral Dyetine of Pruſſia has proved abor- 


tive; and this is another motive for 
proteſting againſt the Dyet. 


6. All good Patriots, who love juſtice, 
are invited to unite for the ſupport of 


liberty. 


«At the end of this manifeſto there 
is an adheſion to the proteſt of the Se- 


nators, ſigned by 45 Nuncios.” 


Extract of a Leiter from Liſbon, May 14. 


«© The regulations which have been 


lately made with reſpect to the ſmug- 
lers, will have a greater effect on the 


trade carried on between this place and 


London than 1s in general imagin- 


ed; for, as the balance of trade 1s 


greatly'in favour of England, we be- 


gin already to find it very difficult to 


make our remittances ; the Prieſts and 
Monks, whom we uſed to employ in 
carrying broad pieces and moidores on 
board the outward-bound ſhips in the 
river, have been tor ſome time ſuſpect- 
ed, and many of them, without re— 


ſpect to their cloth, have been lately 


400 moidores were. taken out of the 


ſome threats were added, that if he 
| complained to. 


gal method of making theſe remittances; 


the rind of heath-broom, dried in an 


tion is longer. 
mentioning the very great advantages 


Chancellor of Lithuania; 


ſearched; about three days ago near 


breeches of an old Dominican, who he. 
fides met with a very ſevere reprimand 
from the cuſtom houſe officers, and 


ſhould be ever again detected in ſuch 
illicit practices, his 5 mould be 


elt is a great pity our people in 
power at home do not hit upon ſome le. 


if the preſent difficulties ſhould long (uh. 
fiſt, it will prove a great clog on the 
Portugal trade, which has already too 
many difficulties to ſtruggle with.” 
M Geſner, firſt phyſician to the duke 
of Wirtemberg, has made ſeveral ex. 
periments, by which it appears, that 


oven, and pulverized, anſwers very 
well in tanning, except that the opera- 
There is no need of 


of ſuch a method. | 
Four pieces of cannon have lately 
beenfiſhed up in La Hogue road, ſuppol- 
ed to have belonged to admiral Tour- 
ville's fleet, when burned, ſunk, and 
deſtroyed there in 1692, by the Dutch 
and Engliſh, They were covered all 
over With a thick incruſtation of mud, 
under which the metal was as irapreſſ:- 
ble as if they had been pewter, which 


might be owing to the action of the 


ſea ſalt ; but after being twenty-four 
hours in the air, the metal ſo far reco- 
vered its natural hardneſs, that theſe 
cannon ſtood the ſtrongeſt proofs. 
Extract of a Letter from the Confines if 
Poland, May 17. 

+ Notwithſtanding all the care and 
pains taken by the prince Primate, ve 


ſtill labour under the greateſt uneaſi- 


neſs. Four candidates aſpire to the 
throne : Count Branicky, if not for 
himſelf, at leaſt for a Saxon Prince ; 
Michael Frederick Czartorynſki, Hig 
Staniſlaus 
Prince Lubomirſky ; and Count Ponia- 
end The party of the latter 1s very 

ande 
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conſiderable, and yet 1s thought to be 
not ſtrong enough to procure him the 
throne. The others omit nothing to 
ſtrengthen their party,” | 
Berlin, May 22. Laſt Sunday the king 
of Pruſſia came from Potzdam, and on 


| Monday, and this morning, reviewed, 
in the plain of Templehoff, near this 


place, thirty battalions of infantry, 


| twelve ſquadrons of cavalry, and ten of 
huſſars, making in all upwards of 20,000 
| men, His Royal Highneſs Prince Henry, 
his Pruſſian Majeſty's brother, com- 
manded the whole, as general of infan- 


try; and he had under him four Lieu- 
tenant Generals, cf whom Prince Fer- 


dinand, the King of Pruſſia's brother, 
| was one; his Serene Highneſs the 
| Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick aſſiſted 
at thele reviews. The King of Pruſſia, 
vill ſet out the end of this week to Cuſ- 
| trin, Stargard, and Magdebourg, in 
| order to review the troops in thoſe pro- 
vinces. 
tary promotion of two Lieutenant Ge- 
| nerals, znd four Major Generals; and 


His Majeſty has made a mili- 


diſpoſed of the vacant regiments. 
Laſt week a nobleman of diſtinction 


| diſcharged his ſteward for exacting mo- 


ney from his lordſhip's tradeſmen be- 


| fore he paid their bills: it is ſaid he 
| has made a large ſum of money by this 
practice, moſt of which is now in the 


public funds, The affair was diſcover- 


ed to his lordſhip by means of a letter 
from one of his tradeſmen, who had 
| paid a pretty high premium, and five 
| per cent. diſcount, to get payment of a 
| bill due a twelvemonth. : 


The public is cautioned to beware of 


| certain counterfeit crown pieces. They 
appear to the eye as perfect as any; but 
are only of copper, thinly plated over 
| with ſilver, 
| the Second's time, and are very accu- 
rately done; fo that they are only dil- 


They are of King Charles 


coverable by a very clole attention to 


| their ſound, or by breaking them in 
two, when the fraud appears manifeſtly, 


but not more villainous than curious, 


| A perſon genteelly dreſſed, very art- 
| fully, lately uttered ſeveral of them in 
| 4 public houſe near Covent-garden: 


port, with convicts, put back to King- 


to get poſſeſſion of the veſſel, and carry 


the number, had got their irons off, In 


the fraud not being immediately diſco- 
vered, he eſcaped detection; leaving 
ſeveral, who had too greedily purchaſed 
with a view to gain ? they appear new 
and perfect) to lament their loſs, with 
derifion for their avarice; particularly 
one to the amount of ten pounds. | 

Monday, June 4. The Albion tranf- 


road laſt ſaturday ſevennight. She had 
got as far as 30 leagues to the weſt of 
Lundy, when a ſcheme was diſcovered 
(which was to have been put in execu- 
tion in half an hour) for the tranſports 
her into Spain. A blackſmith, one of 
quelling them, two were wounded, who 
were carried to Briſtol Infirmary. The 
veſſel has ſince failed, having got iron 
collars, as a farther ſecurity for ſuch a 
ſet of deſperadoes; upwards of 80 in 
number having ſworn to ſupport each 
other, and to deſtroy the crew. 
Thurſday ſe'nnight a ſhocking mur- 
der was committed in the pariſh of 
Stanton Quinton, near Malmſbury, in 
Wiltſhire, by William Jaques, other- 
wiſe Spencer, a ſailor, on the body of 
George Harford, a Black. About 3 
weeks ago they were both paid off from 
his majeſty's ſhip Stag, at Deptford, at 
which time they received upwards of 
28 J. each; the former went down to 
Stanton in order to ſee his friends, and 
the latter agreed to bear him company, 
being in his way to Briſtol. For four 
or five days they continued there, when 
Jaques, having ſpent all his money, pre- 
vailed on the Black to accompany hi:n 
into a neighbouring wood, where he 
took an opportunity, with a large ſtick, 
to knock him down, by ſtriking him on 
the back part of his head, and with 
repeated blows broke his jaw-bone, 
and beat his ſkull quite in. He then 
picked his pockets of his money and an 
handkerchief, with which he made off, 
The body of the Black was found be- 
fore it was cold, and the coroner tent 
for, who ſummoned a jury, that brought 
in their verdict wiltul murder, and trom 
evidence then given, it could not be 
| imagined 
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imagined to be done by any other than 
the ſailor, who had been ſeen in his 
company for ſome days. The next day 
the coroner ſaw a ſailor, who anſwered 
the deſcription given, enter a publick 


bouſe at the Deviles ; he followed him 


in, ſeized him by the collar, and kick- 
ed up his heels. On ſearching his poc- 
Kets they found 16 thirty-ſix ſhilling 
pieces, and the Black's handkerchief ; 

and in his hand he had the ſtick with 


which he perpetrated the murder, all 
| bloody, and part of the Black's hair 
ſticking thereto. 
he ſigned. his confeſſion, and on Mon- 
| day was brought to Fiſherton goal. He 


On his examination 


is a ſtout, well-looking, daring fellow, 
only 23 years of age, 
formerly a ſervant to a merchant in 


\ Briſtol, but tor ſeveral years paſt had 


been in his majeſty's ſea-ſervice. 

| Sunday afternoon a conſtable took up 
a notorious gambler, dreſſed in the gay- 
eſt taſte, in St. James's Park; but as 
he was carrying him to the Gatehouſe, 
ſome friends to the gambler artfully 
gave it out to the mob to be an arreſt, 
on which they inconſiderately reſcued 


the priſoner, and broke the conſtable's 


ſtaff to pieces. 


Extract of a Letter from Canbridge, 


June 3. 
We hear that our Vice- chancellor is 
preſented, by the marquis of Rocking- 


ham, to the living of Keveſton, in 


Huntingdonſhire, worth near ook. a 
year. 


« It is very obſervable, that the vice- 


chancellor had not the honour to be at 
all known to his lordſhip, and that the 
marquis's only raotive for diſtinguiſhing 
him with ſo particular a mark ot his re- 


gard, was the vice-chancellor's ſteady 


conduct and integrity in the late conteſt 
for the office of high ſteward. — A no- 
ble inſtance of generoſity in his lord- 
ſhip, and what has here given the 
greateſt pleaſure to all true lovers of 
liberty, of the univerſity, and of our 
happy conſtitution.” 

Lady Northumberland being under a 
neceſſity of leaving town on monday, 


on account of the death of Mrs, Smith- 


The black was 


3 alcribed to father Beauvais, a 
Jeſuit, clearly explains the ſentiments Wi 
of the Members of that Society, with WE ir 


kinſman, I muſt go: I have ſpent 5 
years in training up and forming Citi: 


vice of the county. 


ſon, her mother-in-law, the grand J. 
luminations deſigned as a compliment 
to his majeſty's birth-day, were pog. 
poned till her ladyſhip's return, which 
was on tueſday evening ; when every 
thing was conducted with a decorum 
and magnificence peculiar to the Coun. 
teſs of Northumberland: 1 500 perſon, 

of diſtinction were invited, and the gar. T 
den was decorated with 10,000 lamps, 
400 of which being fixed to the ballyc. 
trades deſcending by the ſteps, had x 
moſt beautiful effect. Two bands of 
muſick were provided, one in the houſe, 
(where the great gallery was illuminat. 
ed to an aſtoniſhing degree of ſplendy) 
and the other in the garden, which an. 
ſwered alternately, and upon Load 
Granby's entrance ſtruck up — “ 4 
the cong ring Hero comes"; a mark of i 
reſpe&t to the extraordinary merit of 
that illuſtrious officer, which was in- 
ſtantly returned by a general hun 
from the whole company. The com. 
pany departed at half an hour after 
twelve, and at ſeven o'clock yeſterday 
morning her ladyup ſet out for Sion- 


houſe. 
Wedneſday, June 6. The following 


regard to the oath required of them in Un 
France: it is addreſſed to one of his Wi 
relations. 

„ Out of the kingdom, my dear 


ens, and now theſe functions are at an 
end. At the age of threeſcore I {ee 
myſelf conſtrained to ſeek a retreat, and, 
in a foreign land, to end a life, 42 years 
of which have been devoted to the ſer- 
In the rigorous 
alternative of exile, or ot an oath 
which, I think, I cannot take: I he- 
ſitate not, and depart a victim to what 
[ owe to the ſacred engagements | have 
contracted, full of reſpect for the hands 
that ſtrike, ſubmiſſive to thoſe that 
permit, and imploring only the hand 


2 „ ae 16>” @S © 


1 


of Hin who {upports,” 


. 


1 their lives in the ſtudy of 


For 


the Univerſal Operations of Nature. 
By James Usſher. 


T would be a mortifying 
circumſtance to thoſe, who 
have ſpent great part of 


the prevailing ſyſtem of 


| philoſophy, to reflect that, after all the 
| pains they have taken, their time hath 
deen totally thrown away; were it not 
| for the comfortable proſpect of being 
& indemnified, in a few hours, by the pe- 
| ruſal of a two ſhilling pamphlet, for the 
many years miſpent in turning over the 
| voluminous performances of former the - 
| oriſts, Every one knows that ours is 
the age of improvements. 
bridges, join rivers, cut roads, pave 
the ſtreets, and demoliſh ſign · poſts, are 
common objects; to effect the diſcove- 
tries of the longitude and the perpetual 
motion are ſomething greater; but to 
| diſcover a new ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
founded on the univerſal operations of 
nature, is certainly one of the greateſt 
| atchievements of this or any other age! 


To build 


I was long diflatisfied, ſays Mr. 
Vsſher, with the mechanic philoſophy, 


| becauſe I apprehended it did not afford 
| 2 ſufficient cauſe or explication of the 
| grandeur, the beauty, the order, and 
deſign of the viſible creation; all of 


which appear ſo legibly and ſtrongly 
marked, throughout every part of this 
Vor. III. 
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From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 
| 4 New Syſtem of Philoſophy, founded on 


vaſt group of beings around him, (pro- 


1764. 


material aſſemblage, that no force, or 
power of ſyſtem, are able to efface or 
ſuſpend the common ſenſe of them; this 
common ſenſe, if I may call it ſo, comes 
unſought to the mind of man, as ſoon 


as he opens his eyes, or feels the una- 
voidable train of his own perceptions ; 


and the further his reflections follow and 
trace out the particulars that form the 


vided he remain unbiaſſed by ſyſtem) 
the more minutely and univerſally will 
he perceive this beauty, order, and de- 
ſign ; and the neceſſity of reſolving them 
into a cauſe, ſuperior to matter gnd 
mechaniſm. Ee : 

„ The wretched and inadequate ex- 


plications of the mechanic ſyſtem, always 
made me look upon it as ſuſpicious and 


deceitful : I conſidered, that it account- 
ed for the formation and prod ction of 
bodies, by unperceivable qualities or 
modes; and that it was only ſupported 
by an analogy to effects perceived by 
ſenſe. I then examined the foundation 
of this analogy, and diſcovered with 
ſurprize, that there was not in fact the 
leaſt ground or reaſon for it; and that 
pet ceivable mechanic qualities, or modes, 
had none of thoſe miraculous effects, at- 
tributed ſo laviſhly by the mechanic 
philo/opher to his minute and inviſible 
ſhapes, ſizes, and motions; and, in 
ſhort, 
philoſophical chimera, totally repugnant 
to all known truth and reality,” 
Pp 


that the whole ſcheme was a 


Aiter 


*xency, and becomes white: 
ſilver, by being burniſhed, loſes much 
of its former colour, and acquires a new 


After having made this diſcovery, as 
our author ſays, with jurprize (at which 
we are not {uprized, conſidering it was 


To ſurp rprizing a diſcovery) he proceeds 


to tell us, that he was no ſooner con- 
vinced of the fallehovod uf the ſyſtem ge— 


nerally received than he thought it in 


cumbent on h'm, if poſſible, to diſcover 
the true ſym of nature, in order 


to fill up the vacuum he had left in his 


oW99 mind, To this end, we are told, 
he applied himſelf to that experimental 
knowledge, by which only the general 
{cheme or plan of nature in this materi- 


al world is to be known, and by ſunply 
attending to fact and reality, drew the 


outlines of the draught here n 


to the public. 
Before Mr. Usſher lays down his 
-own ſyſtem, however, he give his readers, 


what he calls, a nature idea of the 
ſyſtem he attacks. 7b . 


6 Mechanic philoſophers, ſays be,” 


ſuppoſe all the parts and particles of 
matter to be homogenous, and to differ 


from each other in their ſhapes, ſizes, 
and motions only; and that natural bo- 


dies being formed by the concourſe and 
convention of the minute particles of 
matter, the whole variety we obſerve in 
natural bodies, is the mere reſult of the 
Mapes, ſizes, texture, motion, and reſt 
of, the minute and inſenſible corpuſcles 


of which the particular bodies are com- 


poſed, | 

This doctrine they pretend to de- 
rive from ſimilar effects in objects of tenſe, 
and to eſtabliſh on analogy or a parity 
of reaſoning. ©* We lee, /ay they, piece 
of iron, by a change in the form, be- 
come a new thing, z. e. a knife, and 
acquire a new capacity of cutting and 
ſeparating other ſubſtances: a piece of 
glaſs or reſin, by a motion which beats 
it into powder, is deprived of its tranſpa- 
a piece of 


power of reflecting the beams of light, 


and viſible objects, in the manner pro- 


per to ſpecular bodies; yet all this is 


done by the intervention of a burniſning 


tool, which often is but a piece ot Recl 
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to lay it down as an axiom, that the 
determine the body, 
ſea-water,” 
and that though it may be conceived az 


in the preſent ſtate of things, it is redu- 


ent degrees of motion; and that accor. 


or iron, conveniently ſhaped; and 0 


that this burniſher does, is but to de. be: 
preſs the little prominences of the filver the 
and reduce them, and the little cavirig tra 
of it, to one phyſically level, or plain to 
ſuperficies. . ed, 
From phænomena, /ay the, „„ wit 
may proceed to eſtabliſh general rules. det 
When we lee theſe changes produced in bu 
bodies by mechanic alterations, we are all 
authorized to conclude univerlally, that 50 


alike effects will proceed from the ſams 
cauſe; and by the moſt rational and 
unexceptionable analogy in the world, 


ſnapes, ſizes, texture, and inſenſible 
motion or reſt of the inviſible corpulcles, 
compounded ot 
them, to be this or that particular thin 

Viz. a ſtone or an apple tree, gold or 
In order to explain this 
hypotheſis, they aſſert, as I obſerved he. 
fore, © that all matter is homogenous 


infinitely diviſible, (and would really 
be ſo by an agent of infinite pow er) yet, 


cible, by natural agency only, to cer. 
tain very minute corpuſcles ; beyond 
which, there is no phyſical poſſibility df 
ſubdividing it farther ; that each of 
thoſe corpuſcles are of ſome determinate 
bulk and figure, and capable of differ. 


dingly as theſe corpuſcles happen to 
convene, they form an oak-trce, a 
cloud, or a rock; which differ only in 
the mechaniſm of their conſtituent par- 
ticles. So that the reſult of the corpul- 
cularian philoſophy, is, that ſize, ſhape, 
motion, or reſt, are the catholic, prima. 
ry, or radical properties of hodies ; and 
that the other properties, as colour, 
taſte, ſmell, &c. ariſe out of them, a 
ſecondary qualities, or mere effects. 

Such is our author's abſtract of the 
mechanical philoſophy : the whole ſyſten 
of which he invalidates at once, by tlc 
following ſhrewd and concluſive reflec 
tions. 

«© The ſuppoſed analogy, or party 
of reaſon, which is the whole ſuppolt 
of this ſyſtem, upon examination, 1 

pea 
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burn shed ſilver, is filver ſtil! : 


pears to be fallacious and groundleſs; 


the iron of the knife is not changed or 
tranſmuted, it is only flatted and ground 
to an edge: the gials or refin pulveriz - 
ed, are {till real glaſs and reſin, mingled 
with particles of air, and thereby ren- 
dered white, as water is in foam; and 
they are 
all the ſame identical natural bodies, 
and of the ſame real ſpecies they were 
before this egregious mutation; and 


| therefore the true conſequence, from 
| theſe inſtances, is, 


that the different 
kinds of natural bodies, are not the re- 


| ſalt of inſenſible ſhapes, ſizes, or moti- 


ons, or of any mechanic quality what- 


erer; and that there is no analogy in 


nature, that leads to ſuch a preſumption. 
« I muſt requeſt of any perſon, who 


| takes up his pen for the mechanic ſyſtem, 


to point out one ſingle inſtance in na- 
ture, of a tranſmutation wrought in a 
natural body, by an alteration in the 
viſible and known ſhape, ſize, or mo- 
tion of that body. This is a requeſt he 
cannot with any reaſon deny me, if he 
attempts to lupport his theory on ana- 


logy, or parity of reaſoning; but if he 


gives up the analogy, by producing no 
ſuch tranſmutation, then I defire, he 
will ſhew any other foundation for his 
ſytem; and even make it appear, that 
it 1s pollible to conceive, that any varia- 
tion of ſhape, ſize, or motion, can na- 


turally and ſpontaneouſly, cauſe this, or 


that particular odour, taſte, or colour, 
preterable to any other. Thus I have 


& pointed out the only ground on which 


a mechanic philoſopher may ſolidly an- 
ſwer me; but let it be remembered, that 
I proteſt in form, againſt his producing 
intances, where the tranſmutation is 
not rex}, and then making a tranſition 
to the new productions or nature; and 
ſuppoſing, inſtead of proving, that they 
are effects of alterations, in ſhape , ſize, 
or motion, The uſual changes made 
by m:chaniſm every day, from the eaſe 
with which they are conceived, are very 
apt to cheat us into a belief, that real 


 Eſential tran{mutations are equally ef- 


fects of the ſame cauſe. Mutations, in 
this tract of thought, are familiar it is 
true; ſ#are dreams, and the thouſaud 
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oriſt is a bold man: 


EY 
caſtles built every day in the air; but 1 
inſiſt on it, that this familiarity gives 


us no right to fide in, by a philoſophte 


legerdemain, an analogy that does not 
ſübſiſt in nature, and a'ter, to make a 
real foundation for icience on that fan- 
ciful analogy“ ; 

The re adler will ſeethat our new thes 
his taking upon him 
to challenge his acderfaries, and to 
mark out the ground on which he is to 
be attacked, miy be thought, however, 
rather too bold and peremptory. In- 
deed a mechanic philoſopher with a ve— 
ry ſmall ſhare of logic, might object to 
him the ſophiſtry of denying that any 
analogy ſubſiſts between artrhicial bodies 
and natural bodies, becauſe natural bo— 
dies are not changed and diverſified ſo 
palpably as artificial ones. He might 
ſay, no mechanic philoſopher ever 755 
tended that any alteration in the 07/7/12 
and 41971 ſhape, ſize, or motion of 4 
natural body, could change the ſpecific 
ſubſtance of that hody. Jo be ſerious, 
no one ever ſaid, that by giving a piece 
of ſteel that form, which converted it 
into a knife, or a razor, he thereby al- 
tered the qualities, or changed the ſub- 
tance of the ſteel. 

The qualities of the knife, or razor, 
however, are certainly owing to the al- 
teration of the form of the ſteel : nor 
do we ſee any ablurdity in coneluding 
from analogy, that as the qualities of ar- 
tificial bodies, evidently depend'on their 
viſible ſhape, fize, or modification of 
parts, ſo may the ſpecific qualities of 
natural bodies, depend on the inviſible 
and impalpable ſhape, ſize, or modifica-" 
tion of their parts likewiſe. Our not 
being able to trace minutely the mecha- 
niſm of natural bodies in their forma- 
tion or tranſmutation, is nothing to the 
purpoſe: indeed it we could, we ſhou.d 
have no need to reaſon from analogy 
on this ſubjeèt at all: ſo that Mr.“ 


Usſhęr here objects to the uſe of analogy, 


without our having ſuch a knowledge 
of things as would entirely let it aſide, 
and render it uſclefs, 

But let us attend to our author's own 
ſyſtem. 


Pp 2 6 ] have 


| 


— — — — — 


— 9 2 


6 T have concluded, ſays he, from 


an attention to well known effects evi- 


dent to ſenſe, which I have placed in 
my reader's view, that the fimple ele- 
ments of bodies are ingenerable, un- 
changeable, and incorruptible, and 
were at the beginning created different, 


and divided into kinds or ſorts ; that the 
embryoes, or ſeeds of natural bodies, 


are ſelect compoſitions of theſe elements, 
which inherit in themſelves, by a divine 


law, principles productive of new ſeeds 


and embryoes,that continue and eternize 


the ſpecies by ſucceſſion ; that each kind 
of element being endued with particu- 


Jar attractions and repulſions, the ſpe- 
Cific ſeeds convene, and conſolidate to 
themſelves, their reſpective kindred and 
family elements, and reſiſt and repel 
the unrelated and. diſſociable ones; 
whence in the natural round and courſe 
of attractions and repulſions, the pro 
ductions and diſſolutions we ſee in this 
tranſitory world, take place.” 

Such is the author's account of the 


| Hitem he attacks, and of his own. In 


combating the former, however, we 
do not think him ſo fair and candid as 
we could have wiſhed. In particular 


ne tell us, that, Whether a mecha- 


nic philoſopher avows it in expreſs terms 


or no, it is an unavoidable and funda- 


Mental part of his hypotheſis, that the 
kinds of bodies that form the world, 
and conſequently the amazing and 
beauteou: order thereof, are the effects 
of the undirected concourſe of particles 
of various ſhapes, ſizes, and motions. 


« When a philoſopher gravely tells 


us, that the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, 
and this habitable globe, with all its 
wondrous progeny, where every ſingle 
body hath ſuch amazing traces of ſu- 
perlative wiſdom and power, are form- 


_ ed in conſequence of the mere ſhapes 
and fizes of the conſtituent particles 

jumbled together; and relates a thouſand 
times more violent and numerous me- 


tamorphoſes than thoſe of Ovid, with- 


out the poet's probability of introduc- 


ing a God equal to the work; I ſay, 
when a philoſopher tells us this wond- 
rous tale we liſten to the venerable ſage 
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with applauſe, and fwallow down the 
ſtupendous legend for knowledge an 
learning. I can aſſign no reaſon ſo 
this credulity, but that the doctrine i 
beyond all limits of common ſenſe ; fo 
there is a certain noble heighth in ex. 
travagance, to which if once we be able 
to carry our ſyſtem, it becomes free from 
all examination or trial, like the coun. 
tries on the ſurface of the moon; and 
if we be lucky enough to make a fey 
converts of note, then it may paſs ſreth 
upon the millions who judge only by 
precedent.” | 

What is this but to tell us, that al 
mechanic philoſophers muſt be atheiſts 
A moſt egregious and ſcandalous falſe. 


hood! Nor doth this author deal more 


candidly with the mechanic philoſophy 


itſelf than with its profeſſors ; endes. 


vouring throughout his whole pamphlet 
to miſrepreſent or miſapply the mok 
common arguments and 1l]uſtration; of 
his opponents; all which, however, 
ſerve rather to ſtrengthen their cauſe 
than his own. „„ 

We ſhall give the reader a ſhort ſpe. 
cimen or two of the expedients which 


this writer hath ſubſtituted, inſtead of 
the homogenous particles, to account 


for the phænomena of bodies, 

Nothing hath more puzzled the phi- 
loſophers of the preſent and laſt centu- 
ry, than to account for the coheſion of 
the parts of bodies. Mr. Usſher, how- 
ever, hath wiped off the difficulty with 
a wet fing< 1;letting us at once into the 
whole ſecret of coheſion, and the pro- 
ceſs of fertilization in the mineral and 
vegetable kingdom. Doth any body 
aſk, what makes the parts of bodies 
adhere together ? 

« Clay, ſays Mr. Usſher, is the com- 
mon baſis, and unchangeable unfleeting 
conſiſtence, that conſolidates all vege- 
table and animal bodies, which give! 
them ſtability and fixedneſs, and re- 
mains naked to the eye, when the vola- 
tile and ſpecific e ements are tranſpired 
and fled. As ſome elements are much 


leſs volatile than others, and rece 


more leiſurely, the caput mortuum, of 


clay of corrupted bodies, differ in theit 


qualinue 


— 2 2 0 8RmxwW Dew ;s, @= 


h, by their final egreſs, the de- 
m gd becomes of the nature of 


the ſoil it lies on. | 
« The clay of periſhed bodies deſert- 


| ed and ſtripped, diſcovers itſelf, and 
puts on his priſtrine form once more; 


while the tranſient and volatile elements, 
that have broke their bonds and eſcap- 


| ed, mingle with the circumfluent at- 


moſphere, where they are ſcattered by 
the action of the ſun, till they impreg- 


| nate the whole fluid with the ſeeds of 


life. In proceſs of time, being ab- 
ſorbed by the rarified vapours, and the 
clouds that ſcour the regions of the air 


| to and fro, they deſcend in prolic ſhow- 
ers and dews, and make the ſmiling 
| earth teem with plenty and beauty. Ele- 
| ments of a different nature, that are 


not arreſted by vegetables, enter with 
the rain into the fiſſures of the earth, 
and lodging in maſſes, proper for their 
reception, form metals, ſtones, and 
other foſſils. Whence it has happened 


| that ſhells of fiſhes, ears of corn, plants, 


and leaves petrified, are found ſome- 
times in the hearts of blocks of marble ; 
and that columns of ſtone have been 
diſcovered irregularly fluted, like ici- 
cles, pendent from the roots of grot- 


| toes, and ſubterraneous caves, made by 
the flow dropping of water, that 


brought ſtony particles along with it in 
ſucceſſive layers. Pure clay is wholly 


| barren, The fertility of the earth is a 


foreign, alienable acquiſition, by no 
means permanent in the ſoil, as appears 
from the changeable ſtate of lands 


| ſufting from fertility to barrenneſs, and 

| from barrenneſs to fertility ; this truth 

allo is evident from the whole practice 
of agriculture.” 


As clay, according to- our author, 
dinds the parts of bodies together, ſo 


| water and fite are the agents which ſe- 


parate them. Hear what he ſays on this 
head, and at the ſame time let this paſ- 


lage ſerve as a ſpecimen of Mr. Usſher's 
| Re, which as far ſurpaſſes that of our 
mechanic philoſophers, as his ſyſtem is 


ſuperior to that of Newton, or any 0- 
ter of the corpuſcularian tribe. 
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zes for ſome little time, but at 


„ Water adheres to, and cements 
the minute and fugitive particles of bo- 
dies, Fire gives them elaſticity, and 
rends them aſunder. It is, probably, 
by the coheſion of water to the corpuſ- 
cles ot the groſſer elements, and by its 
levity, when rarified, they become fu. 
gitive, The fire evaporates the water, 
and wings away the minute particles 
that cohere to it, upon the e=therial 
wings of the liquid element into the 
atmoſphere z by which œconomy it for 


ever repleniſhes the inexhauſtible ſtores 


of nature, and ſupplies the wardrobe 
of ſucceſſive ſprings. The coheſion of 


water to the elementary particles of 
| bodies occafions the drying of winds 3 


for thoſe inviſible atoms fanning the 
ſurface of the earth and waters, dip 
their wings in the liquid wave, and 


carry off the imperceptible dew-drops 


by ſucceſſive millions. 
The joint operation of fire and was 


ter ſeem neceſſary in the diſſolution and 


vegetation of bodies; or rather the mi- 


niſtry of the water, when it is animat» 
ed and put in motion by fire. The 


power of moiſture and heat in combina= 


tion, are known to every body in vege - 


tation; but that combination is alſo e- 


qually neceſſary in the diſſolution of bo- 


dies. Fleſh does not corrupt in froſty 


weather: the carcaſes of men are found 


whole and freſh on the Andes, ſecured 
in eternal froſt In hot and dry coun- 
tries, where the moiſture is exhaled from 


the fleſh, we find nearly the ſame ef- 
fects; the bodies of men are toſſed a- 


bout in Arabia, in the deſerts of Afri- 
ca, and the ſouth part of Perſia, whole 


and inoffenſive of tmell, for years, per- 


haps for ages, embalmed in etherial 
fires. The aduſt climate of Upper 
Egypt, has contributed more, to the 
preſervation of the bodies of their 
dead, than their ſpices and balſams. 
Heat and moiſture in concert awaken 
ail the elements to life and action, and 


that action in courſe produces vegetati- 
Let me here de- 
plore our ignorance of the nature of 


on and corruption. 


thoſe two diſtinguiſhed elements, and 


the attachment of mankind to that bar- 


ren 
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ren philoſophy, which, by turning the 


attention of the learned to the trifling 
powers of mechaniſm, bound down all 
-genius, and laid an arreſt on the know- 
Jedge. of nature, except what is merely 
acquired by accident.“ 
- After entertaining his readers with a 
good deal of this kind of reaſoning, 
Mr. Usſher ſtumbles at length on ſome- 
thing like a truth, which is, „“ that the 
ſyſtem he has been endeavouring to trace 
is #97 NEW, but of all others the moſt 
ancient; and had fallen into oblivion, 
before the other ancient theories were 
thought on, much about the time man- 
kind unfortunately loſt ſight of their 
own origin, and ſunk into endleſs er- 
rors.” The expedient indeed of re- 
curring to ſpecific forms, qualities, and 
elements, is of too ancient a date, and 
favours too much of the days of igno- 


rance and barbariſm, to be adopted in 


theſe more enlightened times of me- 
chanical' reaſoning and er 
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fn Account of the Sheep. and Sheep - 
.  Walis of Spain concluded. 


T the latter end of September 
they put on the redding or ocre 
It is a ponderous irony earth, common 
in Spain ; the ſhepherd diſſolves it in 
water, and dawbs the ſheeps backs with 
it from the neck to the rump. It 1s an 
old cuftom. Some ſay it mixes with the 
greaſe of the wool, and ſo becomes a 
varniſh impenetrable to the rain and 
cold ; others, that its weight keeps the 
wool down, fo hinders it from growing 
long and coarſe; and others, that it 
acts as an abſorbent earth, receives 
part of the tranſpiration, which would 
foul the wool, and make it aſperous. 
The latter end of September the ſheep 
begin their march towards the low 


The Toils are made of Sparto, in meſhes a foot wide, and the thickneſs of a finge 
The whole ſquare Toll is light. 
of ruſh which bears twiſting into ropes for SLRS veſſels. 


ſo that Toils ſerve inſtead of hurdles. 


called Boſs by the Engliſh fallors. 


ed to the ſame diſtrict it fed in the yen 


plains; their itipery i is marked out} 
immemorial cuſtom, and by ordingg. 
ces, and 1s as well regulated a; the 
march of troops. They feed freely i; 
all the wilds and commons they p 
through, but as they muſt neceſſarh 
'paſs through many cultivated 70 
the proprietors of them are obliget 
by law to leave a paſſage open for tl, 
ſheep, throngh vine- yards, olive yard; 
corn-fields, and paſture land comma 
to towns, and theſe paſſages muſt be y 
leaſt go yards wide, that they may ng 
be too crowded in a narrow lane 
Theſe paſſages are often ſo long, thx 
the poor creatures march fix or feve 
leagues a day to get into the open will 
where the ſhepherd walks ſlow to 1: 
them feed at eaſe and reft ; but the 
never ſtop, they have no day of repole, 
they march at leaſt two leagues a day 
ever following the ſhepherd, alway 
feeding or ſeeking with their heads to 
wards the ground, till they get to their 
journey's end, which, from the Mons 
tana to Extramandura, is about 15 
leagues, which they march in leſs thu 
40 days. The cluef ſhepherd's fil 
care is to ſee that each tribe is conduct 


before, and where the ſheep were yen. 
ed, which they think prevents a vari: 
tion in the wool, though indeed thi 
requires but little care, for it is a noto- 
rious truth that the ſheep would go to th 
very ſpot of their own accord. His next 
care was to fix the toils * where tht 
ſheep paſs the night, leſt they ſhould il 
ſtray, and fall into the jaws of woe i: 
Laſtly, the ſhepherds make up their pot 
huts with ſtakes, branches, and bram. 
bles, for which end, and for firing, the 
are allowed by the law to cut off ont | 
branch from every tree; I believe thi 
to be the reaſon that all the foreſt tres 
near the ſheep walks in Spain are as ho 
low as willow-pollards. © The roots d 
trees and the quantity of ſap increal 
yearly with the branches; if you lojy 


be . / 
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off theſe, all the ſapp that ſhould go to 
the annual production, and to the nou- 
ument of buds, ſtems, leaves, flow- 
ers, fruit, and growth of the branches, 


nation, fermentation and rottenneſs. 
Next comes the time when the ewes be- 

in to drop their lambs, which is the 
moſt toilſome and moſt ſollicitous part 
of the paſtoral life. The ſhepherds firſt 


ewes, which are conducted to the beſt 


[art of the diſtrict. As the lambs fall 
q they are led apart with their dams to 
4 


another comfortable ſpot. A third di- 
viton is made of the laſt yeaned lambs, 


they may grow as vigorous as the firſt 


famediy towardstheir ſummer quarters, 
[The ſhepherds perform four operations 
upon all the lambs about the ſame time 
in the month of March, but firſt they 
pay the twentieth lamb; the other half 
Itythe is paid in the winter walk. They 
cut off their tails five inches below the 
rump for cleanlineſs. They mark them 
jon the noſe with a hot- iron. They ſaw 
off part of their horns that the rams may 
Eneither hurt one another nor the ewes. 
hey render impotent the lambs doom- 
ped for docil bell-weathers, to walk at 
the head of the tribe; they make no 
Incifion ; the ſhepherd turns the teſticles 
With e his finger twenty times about 1 in the 
Ferotum, till he twiſts the ſpermatic veſ- 
Pele as a rope, and they wither away 
Without any danger. As ſoon as the 
month of April comes about, which 1s 


Expreſs, by various uneaſy motions, a 
Pemarkable reſtleſſneſs, and ſtrong de- 


res fre to go off. The ſhepherds mutt ex- 
xy fert all their vigilance leſt they fhould 
5 0 


A tribe has ſtolen a forced march cf three 
br four leagues upon a ſleepy ſhevherd ; 
But he is (ure to find them, for they re- 
turn exactly the ſame way they came, 
$114 there are many examples of three 
N e 


femains in the trunk, from hence ſtag- 


cull out the barren from the pregnant 


ſhelter, and the others to the bleakeſt 


for whom was allotted from the begin- 
ning the moſt fertile part, the beſt ſoil, | 
and ſweeteſt graſs of the down, that 


Fearied, for they muſt all march the 


te time of their departure, the ſheep 


eſcape, and it has often happened, that 
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or four ſtrayed ſheep walking an hun- 
dred leagues to the very place they fed 


in the year before. Thus they all go. 


off towards their ſummer mountains in 
the ſame order they came, only with, 


this difference, the flocks that go to 


Leo and Caſtile are ſhorn in the road, 

where we will ſtay a little to ſee the ap- 
paratus of this operation, whilſt the o- 
ther flocks march on to Molina Aragon, 
They begin to ſhear the firſt of May, 


provided the weather be fair, for if che 


wool' were not quite dry, the fleeces 
which are cloſe piled upon one another 


would ferment and rot; it is for this 


reaſon that the ſhearing houſes are ſo 
ſpacious. 
tain in bad weather 20,000 ſheep, and 
colt above 50001. ſterling ; beſides, the 
ewes are creatures of ſuch tender con- 
ſtitutions, that if they were expoſed i im- 
mediately atter ſhearing to the air of a a 


bleak night, they would all periſh. 


There are 125 ſhearmen employed to, 
ſhear a flock of 10,000 ſheep; a man 
ſhears 12 ewes a day and but 8 rams; ;. 


the reaſon of this difference is, not on- 
ly becauſe the rams have larger bodies, | 


ſtronger and more wool, but the ſhear- 
men dare not tye their feet as they do 
thoſe of the unreliſting ewes, Experi- 


ence taught, that the bold rebellious 
ram would ſtr uggle even to ſuffocation 


in captivity under the ſhears; they 
gently lay him down, they ſtroke his, 
belly, they beguile him out of his fleece; 


a certain number of ſheep are led into 


the great ſhelter-houſe, which is a pa- 
rallelogram of 4 or 500 feet long, and 
100 wide, where they remain all day; 
as many as they judge can be diſpatch- 
ed by the thearmen next day, are driven 
from the ſhelter-hall into a long, nar- 
row, low gut, called the ſweating place, 
where they remain all nighe, crowded 
az cloſe together as the ſhepherd can 


keep them, that they may ſweat plenti- 


fully, which, as they ſay, is to ſoften 
the wool . for the ſhears, and oil their 
edges. They are led by degrees in the 
morning into the ſpacious ſhearing hall, 
vehich joins the ſweating: room. 'The 
ſhepherd carries them off as faſt as they 


re 


I ſaw ſome which can con- 


| 
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are ſheared to be marked with tar, and 
as this operation is neceſſarily perform- 
ed upon one ata time, it gives a fair op- 
portunity to the ſhepherds to cull out 
for the butchery all the ſheep of the 


| flock who have out- lived their teeth. 


The ſheared ſheep go to the fields to 
feed a little if it be fine weather, and 
they return in the evening to paſs the 


night in the yard before the houſe, 


within the ſhelter of the walls, but if it 


be cold and cloudy they go into the 


houſe ; they are thus brought by de- 
grees to bear the open air, and their 
firſt days journies from the ſhearing- 
houſe to the mountains are ſhort, where 
we will leave them to conclude their 
annual peregrination, and go ſee how 
fare the flocks of Molina Aragon, 
which have by this time got thither 
but while the mule is ſaddling, a word 
of the ſhorn wool. ET 

The ſheep and thearers diſpatched, 
the firſt thing done is to weigh the whole 
pile of wool ; the next is to divide each 
fleece into three ſorts of wool ; the back 
and belly give the ſuperfine, the neck 
and ſides give the fine; the breaſt, ſhoul- 


ders, and thighs the coarſe wool. A 


different price is fixed upon theſe three 
claſſes, though the general cuſtom is to 


_ fell the whole pile together at a mean 


price. It is ſold after it is waſhed, 
when it is to go out of the kingdom, or 
to any conſiderable diſtance in it ; for 
as it never loſes leſs than half its weight 
in waſhing, and often more when the 
ſweating is violent, half the carriage is 
ſaved. 5 25 
Here I ſee that I have changed the 
order I propoſed in ſetting out, for I 


have followed the ſheep from the moun- 


tains to the plains, and back again, but 
*tis not worth mending. 
Thirty one leagues S. E. of Madrid 
and five leagues S. of the ſource of the 
tiver Tagus is the town of Molina Ara- 


Fon, capital of a lordſhip of the crown, 


which is twelve leagues wide, as many 
Jong, and almoſt in the center of Spain. 


The highlands of this little territory are 


covered with pine trees ; the low lands 
feed about 1 50,000 ſheep ; here I learnt 


MAGAZINES ſee; 
ſome truths, which prove that the 
following opinions ſhould be ranked 3. 
mongſt vulgar errors. 
x. That ſheep eat and love arony. 
tick plants, and that the fleſh of tho 


that feed on hills where ſweet herbs z. 


bound has a fine taſte. / 

2. That ſalt ſprings are not found 
in the high primitive mountains but in 
the low hills and plains only. 

3. That metallic vapours deſtroy ye. 
getation, that no rocks nor mountain 
pregnant with rich veins of ore are c. 
vered with rich vegetable ſoil. 

The town of Molina is almoſt in the 
middle of the ſheep walks, The ſolid 
part of the country is formed of red 
and grey ſandſtone, limeſtone, white 
and grey granite, and plaſter ſtone, 
white, grey, yellow, bluiſh, greeniſh, 
and blood red; in ſome places theſe an 
all beautifully mixed in one firatum, 
Time and moiſture uncompound the{ 
ſtones ; for they have mouldered and arg 
daily mouldering into the ſoil of th, 
country, Which is always of the ſane 
nature as that of the rock. The red 
fuller's earth, with which the manu. 
facturers of Molina clean their cloth, i 
evidently the very grains of ſand of thy 
red rock degraded into earth, The 
rocks about the town contain either (alt 
or ſaltpetre; you ſee the hewn ſtones of 
the houſes covered with ſaline effloreſ. 
cences, which are drawn out by the ſun 
after rain, The whole territory of Mo. 
lina is full of ſalt ſprings, but there i 
a copious ſalt ſpring riſing out of a land 
yet higher than the ſource of the Tz 
gus, and not far from it, which 1s one 
of the higheſt lands in all the inwa 
parts of Spain; for it divides the wi 
ters of the ocean and Mediterranean, 
The Tagus runs 150 leagues to Liſboy, 
and the two rivers Guadalvair and su- 
car, which riſe near it, run to Valet» 
tia, This ſpring furniſhes ſalt to the 
juriſdiction and biſhoprick of Albam- 
zin. There is another ſalt ſpring, ini 
high land too, which ſupplies the 1 
towns and villages of Molina-Arazot 
with ſalt. Now I will mention the al 


ſpring that iſſues out of & ſpot in the 
| — | — Montan, 
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Montana, which is higher than the ſource 
of the Ebro, and about a quarter of 
2 mile from it. 

There are many iron, copper, lead, 
and pure pyritous ores in theſe ſheep 
walks, where grow the ſame plants and 
the ſame ſweet graſs as in the other 

arts, I will give one example. About 
two hours walk N. W. of Molina there 


js a little hill called the Platilla; it is a- 


bout half a league 9er from valley to 


valley: its body is ſolid, rocky, of 


white granite, through which run in 
different directions, and without any or- 
der, an infinite number of blue, green, 
and yellow veins of rich copper ores, 
which hold a little filver, mineraliſed 
by a great quantity of arſenick and ſul- 


| phur. The very ſurface of the rock is 
| in many places ſtained bluiſh and green, 


and the veins of ore are not above a foot 
deep in the fiſſures and in the ſolid rock, 
which contain lead ore ſometimes up to 
the ſurface. 5 . 

The ſollowing plants grow out of the 


| foil which covers theſe arſenical ſulphur- 


ous ,veins, and which is not above a 
foot deep. True oak, Ilex, whole leaves 
fall; White-thorn, Juniper ; thele are 
poor ſhrubs, becauſe they are browſed 
bythe goats. Cyſtus, wild-roſe, Uva- 


Urſi, Phlomis ſalviæ, fol. fl. luteo, Ver- 


baſcum of the highways, Stœchas, Sage, 
Thymum legitimum, Clus, Serpyllum, 
greater and leſſer; Roſemary, Helian- 
themum, Pimpinella, Chamzdris. Fili- 
pendula, Stachys, lychnoides, Incana, 
anguſtifolia, flo. aureo. var. The great 
Aſphodel, Coronilla of the meadows, 
Gallium luteum, Yarrow, Campanula 
radice eſculenta, a Jacobea which I ſaw 
grow in the ſand of the ſea fide, and is 
all quite white. A gladiolus, and a 


little glaucium, which grow in cornfields 


in Spain; Leucanthemum of the mea- 
dows, Orchis, Ornithogalum, Muſcari, 
Polygila, and above twenty kinds more, 
which are found jikewile in meadows, 
cornfields, highways, hedges, and ſea- 
ſhores pet the non-calcary earth of 
this mineral hill iz covered with the ſame 
ſweet ſmall gra(s as the reſt of the 
Country, even the limeltone land. 1 

Vol. III. — | b 
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made the ſame obſervations at the three 
greateſt mines in Europe; St. Mary of 
the Mines in Alſatia; Clauſtahl in the 
Hartz-Mountains of Hanover; and 
Freyberg in Saxony. The mines of 
St, Mary are at the head of a valley in 
the Voge-Mountains; its hills are ſome 
of them covered with oak and pines, 


others with apple, pear, plumb, and 


cherry - trees: others are fine green downs 
for ſheep and cows, with a great varie- 
ty of plants; others are fields of wheat, 
which the year 1759, (as I find in my 


notes) gave a product of eight for one. 


All theſe things grow in a foot or two 


deep of ſoil, which covers a rock full of 


the moſt arſenical, ſulphureous, ſilver, 
copper, lead and cobalt ores in Europe, 
and molt of their veins near the ſurface. 

The mines of Clauſtahl are in a plain 
which is, in truth, the ſummit of a 
mountain. The Dorothy and Caroline 
veins of ſilver, lead and copper ore 
ſtretch away eight miles to the Wild- 
man Mountain, The fineſt meadows 


and ſweeteſt graſs are upon theſe veins 


and all their branches near the city 


they feed yoo cows, and 200 hories. 
They are mowed in June; a ſecond 


graſs ſprings up, which is mowed in 
Auguft, A multitude of plants grow 
in theſe meadows over the mines, as 
valerian, gallium ff. albo. coronilla, 


chryſanthemum ſegettum, levcanthe= 


mum, viola tricolor. biftort. bouus 
henricus, St. John's wort, agrimony, 
ladies mantie, tufſilago, &c. 

The mines of Freybeig are in the 
low hills near the city; 1 aw them 


all covered with barley in the montn of 


July; a ſtranger wouid not imagine 
that men were reaping corn over hun- 
dreds of miners heads, who were blow- 
ing up veins of ore, arſenick, and brim- 
ſtone. 8 | 
It is true I alſo ſaw mines in the har- 
ren naked mountains and hills, but it 
is certain that their barrrenneſs is not 
the eſfect of mineral vapours The air, 
maiſture, heat, and cold, have more 
power over the ſus faces of ſome rocks 
than others, to moulder the ſtone into 
earth; ſuch is the high mountain Fa. 
Qq. meiſberg,. 


. 
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melſberg, at whoſe foot is the imperial 
city of Goſlar, whoſe inhabitants live, 
and have lived theſe goo years by the 
mine of this ſteep barren mountain. I 
crept up to its ſummit, and found it was 
ſplit and cracked into millions of fiſſures, 
from a foot wide to a hair's breadth ; 
that in other places the rock was ſhiver- 


ed into ſmall rotten ſtones, which, in 


ſome ſpots were perfectly uncompound- 
ed and fallen into earth, from whence 
ſprung a little graſs, moſs, and a few, 
plants. In ſhort, 1 ſaw that the time 
of its decay into vegetable mould was 
not yet come, and that the mountain Ra- 
melſberg will be one day as green as 
Clauſtahl, which ſhews, I think, that 
the world is not ſo old as ſome men 
fancy. I will make no apology to Mr. 
Peter Collinſon for this digreſſion; I 
heard Fame declare him twenty three 


years ago an en my to error; he muſt 


love ti uth though he finds it placed out 
of order. Es i gs 
As my duty obliged me to paſs hun- 


dreds of days at the Platillo mine of 


Molina, I ſaw thouſands of ſheep feed 
around it. 1 obſerved that when the 
ſhepherd made a pauſe, and let them 


feed at their will, thcy ſought only for 


the fine graſs, and never touched any 
aromatic plant; that when the creeping 
ſerpillum was interwoven with the grals, 
the ſheep induſtriouſly noſled it afide to 
bite a blade, which trouble made them 
ſoon ſeek out a pure graminous ſpot. I 
obſerved too when the ſhepherd perceiv- 
ed a threatning cloud, and gave a ſig 
nal to the dogs to collect the tribe and 
then go behind it, walking a pace him- 
ſelf to lead the ſheep to ſhelter, that as 


they had no time to ſtoop they would 


take a ſnap of Stæchas, roſemary, or 
any other ſhrub in their way, for ſheep 
will eat any thing when they are hungry, 
or when they walk faſt. I ſaw them 
greedily devour Ilenbane, Hemlock, 
Glaucium, and other nauſeous weeds, 


upon their iſſue out of the ſhearing houſe. 


If ſheep loved aromatic plants, it would 
be one of the greateſt misfortunes that 
could befall the farmers of Spain. The 
number of bee-hives is incredible; I 


maj eſties ſtay at home; he aſſured ne 


which I think was five years. 


ſaw a flock in Extramadura whoſe woc 


\ 


am almoſt aſhamed to give under n 
hand, that I knew a pariſh prieſt wh 
had 5000 hives. The bees ſuck al 
their honey, and gather all their wi 
from the aromatick flowers, which eq. 
mel and pertume two thirds af the 
ſheep-walks, This prieſt cautiouſly 
ſeizes the queens in a ſmall crape jy 
catch, he clips off their wings ; their 


that he never loſt a ſwarm from the day 
of this diſcovery to the day he ſaw ne, 


The ſhepherd's chief care is not to 
ſuffer the ſheep to go out of their toil, * 
'till the morning ſun has exhaled the“ 
dew of a white froſt, and never let then 0 
approach a rivulet or pond after a ſhower - 
of hail, for if they ſhould eat the dewy i © 
graſs, or drink hail water, the whole a 
tribe would become melancholy, tat, Wl * 
pine away and die, as often happened, l 
Hail water is ſo pernicious to men n“ 


this climate, that the people of Molina , 


will not drink the river water after a Mt © 
violent ſhower of hail, experience taught i © 
the danger; but let it be never ſo mud. 
dy, and riſe never ſo high aſter rain, 1 
they drink it without fear. Perhap 

this may be the unheeded cauſe of many 
endemical-epidemicks of other cities, . 
The ſheep of Andalouſia who never 
travel have coarſe, long, hairy wool. | 


trailed on the ground. The itinerait 
ſheep have ſhort, ſilky, white wool, | 
do believe, from a few experiments, 
and long obſervation, that if the fine- 
wooled ſheep ſtayed at home in the vin. 


ter, their wool would become coarle in 


a few generations. If the coarſe· Moo. 
ed ſheep travelled from climate to ci: 
mate, and lived in the free. air, the! 


wool would become fine, ſhort, au 


filky in a few generations. 

The fineneſs of the wool is due to tit 
animal's paſſing its life in an open air o 
equal temperature. It is not colder u 
Andalouſia and Extramadura in ti 
winter than it is in the Montana or Mo- 
lina in ſummer. There is little frolt1n 
Andalouſia, ſometimes it ſnows in June 
in Molina, I felt a cold day pM br 


eaſt cloud in ſummer, Conſtant heat 
or conſtant cold, with houſing, are the 
cauſes of coarſe, black and ſpeckled 
wool. All the animals, I know, who 
ive in the open air, conſtantly keep up 
to the colour of their ſires. There are 
the moſt beautiful brindled ſheep in the 
world among the coarſe wooled ſheep of 
Spain. I never ſaw one amonglt the 
fine wooled flocks ; the free but leſs a- 
bundant perſpiration in the open air, is 
ſwept away as faſt as it flows, whereas 
it is greatly encreaſed by the exceſſive 


night in a narrow place. It fouls the 
wool, makes it hairy, and changes its 
colour. The ſwine of Spain, who paſs 
their lives in the woods, are all of one 


colour, as the wild boars, They have 
1 fine, filky curled briſtles. Never did 
. Spanish hog's briſtle pierce a ſhoe. 
% What a quantity of dander is daily ſe- 
Wy cerned from the glands of a ſtabled 
m borle; the curry- comb and haircloth 
oer in hand. How clean is the ſkin of 
" L horſe that lives in the open all ? 
5 | | 
, 5550 50 be 5 505 5 hh he 
bh From the GENTLEMan's MAGAZINE. 
” ASSING thro' Fleet ſtreet yeſter- 
* | day, I could not help taking no- 
1 tice of the ſhattered condition of one of 
| the moſt beautiful ſteeples in London 
" (that of St, Bride's church.) It is ſur- 
10 priſing to me, that in this metropolis, 
Wo | where arts and ſciences have arrived to 
. ſuch a degree of perfection, that a me. 
wy thod of preventing accidents of this kind 
00 has not been thought of, or if it has, 
cli the more inexcuſable for not being put 


in execution 


many uſeful and entertaining experi- 
the ments in electricity, had furniſhed the 


1 philoſophical gentlemen with ſuch am- 
rin ple means of diverting the force of 
ths lightening, as that not a church, nor 


Mo- great houſe in the kingdom, would be 
qi deſtitute of ſecurity againſt its effects. 

Tune | believe it will be granted, that no 
de ene has made greater diſcoveries or im- 
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heat of numbers of ſheep houſed all 


One would have imagined, that the 


provements in that branch of na'ural 
philolophy, than the ingenious and ce- 
lebrated Dr. Franklin ot Philadelphia 
whoſe learning and abilities, in many 
other reſpects, muſt likewiſe be acknow- 
ledged to be very conſpicuous, by every 
one who has the pleaſure of his acquain- 


tance. | 


Since that gentleman has communi— 
cated his method of conveying the e- 
lectric matter of the clouds to the earth 
by proper conductors, moſt of the 
churches, and many private houſes, in 
Philadelphia, Boſton, New York, and 
other principal towns in North Ame- 
Nca, have been properly guarded a- 
gainſt the violence of thunder ſtorms, 
which every one who has viſited thoſe 
parts of the world, muſt be ſenſible are 
ten times more frequent and awful than 
in Europe; and which, by the way, not 
only afford us ſo many more opportuni- 
ties of diſcerning the advantages of con- 
ductors, but ſerve as convictions of their 
efficacy, to every judicious obſerver. 

The following method is that made 
uſe of in moſt parts of North America: 
the ſpindles of the ſteeples are termi- 
nated with two or three ſharp points of 
ſteel, or iron; a communication is pre- 
ſerved by a rod of the ſame kind, to 
the depth of two or 3 feet in the earth, 
the rod may be about an inch and half 
round, more or leſs. It is beſt to have 
it without the building, ſince it may be 
more eaſily diſcovered, if by any acci- 
dent it ſhould be broken: upon the tops 
of private houſes, poles are erected ver- 
tically, with ſharp points fixed at their 
extremities, as in the ſpindles above, 


the wires or rods deſcending in the ſame 


manner. Some have bells fixed in ſuch 
a manner, as that, when the clouds ap- 
proach, they are heard to wring very 
frequently, without any noiſe of thun- 
der. This is very ſimple, and far from 
expenſive _ 


If captains of ſhips would but take 


notice of this hint, and have a wire or 


rod inlaid into th maſts and decks, and 


conducted over the ſides ot their veſſels 
into the water, which might be done 
with great facility, and without any in- 
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convenience to the tackling, many dan- 
gers which their lives and ſhips are ex- 
poſed to would then be evaded. 

Doubtleſs, many people may con- 
demn this, as e deavouring to fruſt- 
rate the deſign of tie Almighty 3 but 
as man is endowed with underſtanding 
far ſuperior to the reſt of the creation, 
it will not be denied, that he may ſtudy 
His own preſervation without offending 
Divine Majeſty. Theſe are objections, 
however, that can be offered by none 
but 'he ignorant and illiterate, whoſe 
Opinion or cenſure is not to be regarded, 


$$4$1++$$$4$$14+ 

From the London MAGAZINE. 

Alleviating Ne for the Gout, 
IR. 

8 knowledge is the fruit of expe- 

rience, and uſeful diſcoveries are 

often effected by fortuitous accidents, 

1 beg leave to communicate, by your 


means, what ſmall {kill I have by prac- 
tice and ſtudy acquired, that may one 


time or other, in ſome ſort, be a little 


ſerviceable to alleviate thoſe moſt excru- 


ciating pains, ſo commonly attending 


moſt fits of the gout. 


To cure this old herculean diſeaſe 1 


don't pretend to, nor do I know who 
juſtly does; but yet, if out of meer 


| comtmiferation to thoſe unfortunate ones, 


who with myſelt are often troubled with 
this tormenting diſorder, I thus freely 
offer ſome tew ſelect and tafe recipes to 


aſſuage its molt violent pain, it will, 


hope, be doing ſome imall ſervice 0 
the publick, and rendering my ſelf in 
ſome little degree, in this my day and 
generation, not wholiy uautetul to man- 
kind : for to do all\] can to relieve my 
diſtreſſed fellow ſufferers is my daily 
ſKudy and deligh-, than which nothing 


Is more agreeable to my mind, nor can 


give me a greater and more lating plea- 
ſure and ſatistaction. 

I am very ſenſible many from fear of 
miſchief, conſequent upon tampering 
with the gout, e frain from all fopical 
applications' whatever, excepting plain 


flannel; I did ſo myſelf for ſeverat 
years, till ſharp pain conſtrained me + 


laſt totry many remedies for eaſe, which 


ſometimes ſucceeded very well. 

Not but I am fully perſuaded too, 
that no repellents can be ſafely uſed in 
this ſo dangerous a diſeaſe ; yet I hold 
that diſcutients and aniodynes, very of. 
ten, ſafely may: and oh! what would 
a. poor diſtreſſed and tortured creature 
give, but for one hour's eaſe and re 
ireſhment, when lying proſtrate in 2 
roaring condition, upon a rack or tor. 
ture from ſuch continued acute pain, 
that generally attends this ungovernable 
gouty inflammation, and which no mor. 
tal can conceive the exceſs of, but thoſe 


very patients who have felt the ſame, 


1. Take then of juice of onions two 
parts; wine vinegar one part ; mix 
them well; dip cloths in the liquor 


warmed, and apply to the parts in pain, 
and it will give preſent eaſe. 
2. Take raw onions, and with ſome 


green rue and a little ſalt, beat them to 


a maſh, then with powder of elecam- 


pane root bring it to the conſiſtency of 
a foft cataplaſm, or poultice ; ſpread 
it on a cloth; hold it before the fie 
to warm; then apply it all over the 
place. ; 

This alſo gives preſent eaſe in 1 
extreme pains of the gout, draws it 
out of the ſtomach if it is flown up- 
wards, and, in a ſhort time after, cures 


the fit. 


3. Pidgeon's dung fi ſimmered up gent. 
ly with a little vinegar, or urine, a fen 


1 minutes, and applied warm. This re- 


lieved me once ot a violent pain in my 
arm. | 

4. Freſh cow dunk fimmered ſo in 
new milk, and thickened with barley, Ct 
rye meal, is recommended by ſome. 

5 As alſo a compoſition of yelt, rye 
meat and ſalt. As thus: Take four 
ounces of rye meal, one of (alt, and 
two of veſt, add water enough to make 
a poultice 

1 was lately in company with tit 
gentleman who firſt uſed this abroad 
and brought the recipe ho:ne with him. 


He recommended it much from his 09 
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| to him. Very ſafe. 


erience, but I ſhould prefer all yeſt, 
ter in it. 

” ily a raw lean beef ſtake, 

change it for a freſh one every twelve 

hours, till cured, , - : 

7. Spread ſage leaves, haſtily dried 
in the ſun, between two thin flannels, 
and quilt them in ſlightly to prevent 
their gathering into a heap, and apply 
to the part. This ſimple recipe too 
ſometimes gives wonderful relief. 


8. Take duck meat off the ſurface of 


ponds, and camomile flowers (the ſingle 
fort are ſtrongeſt) boil them in milk; 
with barley meal enough bring them to 
the conſiſtency of a pouitice, and apply 
to the part. This is alſo highly re- 
commended by others. 


9. Take the yolk of ten eggs, beat 


them well up with half a pint of oil of 
roſes in a frying pan, ſimmer them gent- 
y to a conſiſtency, add two drams of 
{affron, and apply it warm. An excel- 
jent anodyne. e . 

10. Sugar of lead diſſolved in ſpirits 
of wine or brandy gives great relief. 

11. Sir William Temple, in his Miſ- 
cellanea, tells us, wool, from the belly 
of a fat ſheep, did often procure eaſe 

12. He alſo found benefit from a 
piece of ſcarlet cloth dipped into ſcald- 
ing brandy, laid upon the afflicted part, 
the heat often reyewed by dropping it 
upon the ſame cloth, as hot as can be 
endured, p. 191. | 

Query, If the addition of a little 
camphor would not improve 1t ? 

Here I think are variety of topicks 
enough to pick and chu'e out of ; for 
if thele wont do, there are none better; 
and if they anſwer the purpoſe, a mul 
tiplicity will be needleſs. e 

13. But let me here remark this ſin- 
gular circumſtance often attending a fit 
of the gout; as it is worth noticing. 
The feeling ſenſe of the pain thereof is 
ſomewhat different when the ligaments, 
tendons, or the membranes of the joints 
are affected, trom that other ſort ot 
pain, or feeling, when the cutis, or 
Kin, is inflamed thereby. 

In the laſt cale, as the halitus ap- 
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proaches towards the ſurface, the fleſh 
of the {kin feels very ſmarting, as if 
broiling over a fire. This new agony” 
is only, if I take it right, when the ſti- 
mulating matter of the gout, whatever! 
that is, (tor of ſome particular ſort I 


muſt needs ftill believe it to be, for all 


that Dr. Th— has elaborately wrote 
to the contrary) tranſpires forth through 
the pores of the ſkin, and ends with 
itchings, at which ſeaſons I have miti- 
gated the violence of that ſtinging an- 
guiſh, by anointing with a feather the 
ſcalding ſurface with ſweet ſallad oil; 


and by not keeping the frying limb - 


ver hot with coverings, as was more 
proper When the fit was but crude, at 
its firſt approach, and the original cauſe 
lay deep in the joints, e 

Thus much may ſuffice for external 


or topical applications. 


14. As to internal, I will only offer 
two; one particularly for the ſtomach, 
and the other a general remedy for th 
whole body ; and which I may properly 
enough add here, perhaps, to the fu- 
ture benefit of ſome patient. For a fit 


of the gout in the ſtomach nothing is 


better and ſafer than a ſpoonful, or 2, 
of expreſſed juice of tanſey in a glaſs 


of any ſtrong white wine, often repeat- 


ed; or a ſtrong decoction of dried 
tanſey, when the juice jitſelf cannot be 
had ; 5 b 

found relief once from Dr. Dover's 


recipe; a dram of Venice treacle in 4 


gials of firong white wine: he orders 
two drams, | | 


The other, and univerſal medicine, 
1s buck-beans, or meadow trefoil. The 
juice of this plant taken inwardly from 
three to fix ſpoontuls, in any convent. 


ent vehicle, night and morning, for 
ſome conſiderable time, they ſay, de- 
ſtroys the very eſſence of the gout z it 


not only cures gouts and rheumatiſms, 


but ;s alio a preſervative from the ſame, 
and prevents their return again; this 
herb being tound to be the greateſt of 
all ſimple vegetative alterat ye produc» 
tions tor rooting out thoſe diſeaſes; 
Wheretore to both ſuch patients I would 
adviſe buck - bean tea for common drink, 

| Iſſues, 
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Iſſues, to thoſe who will ſubmit to 
them one on each ſide, are found of ſer- 
vice to prevent the return of the gout; 


ſubſequent fits. For which purpoſe 
the jeſuit*s bark is found I Kewiſe to be 
of great uſe ; chewing rhubarb ; fre- 
quent purging ; and repeated do'es of 
flower of brunſtone prepared by decoc- 
tion in fair water. But in ſuch caſes it 
is always beſt, and ſafeſt, to call in the 
phyſician, | | | 
Laſtly, As to the theory of the gout, 
I fhall ſay but little of it, as I know but 
very lit je about it, and am ſorry to ſee 
It continues ſtill one of the moſt abſtruſe 
and d ffic ult diſeaſe to know and cure, 
the human bedy is incident to; and 
admirable it is alſo, that among ſo ma- 


and modern, this horrible diſtemper is 
all this while ſo little underſtood, and 
it is yet like to remain, tor all their 
many improvements, as before, the 
N opprebrium medicorum. 


of it than a meer common inflamma« 
tion, nothing differing from others, but 
in place only. That is, an inflamma- 
tion of the joints, ſimilar to thoſe in o- 
ke them accordingly. This practice, 
think, with ſafety, I dare not follow; 
and as for his reprehending Cheyne, 
and others of the profeſſion, for talk- 
ing of a particular matter peculiar to 
the gout as the ſeeds thereof, I muſt 
own I can't ſee the impropriety of it, 
or that he has, with all his arguments 
evinced the contrary, 5 8 
Were there not irregular, or hetero · 
genous particles, gradually formed, and 
collected in the bloed to interrupt the 
regularity of its circulation, I fancy 
there could be no inflammation, nor 
diſeaſe of any ſort. That being no 
more nor leſs than an impeded motion 


tion of the capillary arteries, which by 
diſtracting their fides, and fo preſſing 
upon the adjacent nervuli, excites that 
acute pain. The craſis of this heteroge- 
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or at leaſt it leſſens the violence of the 


ny excellent phyſicians, both ancient 


Dr. Th=—n indeed makes no more 


ther parts of the body, and treats it 


us it ſuits not my theory, nor, as ſome. 


happy difference of our ſoils, and by 


of the blood, occaſioned by an obſtruc- 


nous mixture the blood, being 

altered, the ſecretion is diſordergg - 
which renders the glandular juices acrid, 

and ſo excites all the other ſymp. 

toms attending the gout, whenever the 


ligaments, tendons, membranes or Kin tha. 
are effected; and ſo far indeed an in. ſeco 
flammation it is, but of a particuly tot 


kind, being both an acute and a chro. 


its inhabitants: the frequent introduc- 
tion of foreign horſes, has given us 2 
variety that no fingle country can boalt 
of: moſt other kingdoms produce only 
one kind, while ours, by a judicious 
mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the 


nical diſeaſe, as it were, in one, 1 
Dr. Arbuthnot took the gout to be , en 
neryous diſorder, and that after ever an 
fit it gradually accumulated afreſh, fo 
a new one; the laſt I believe, feelin haj 
it now ſoengendering, but what he mean; ot] 
by the other, I can't apprehend, unle WF 
he ſuppoſes the matter thereof collet, of 
in the very cavities of the nerves them. th. 
ſelves, which I can no ways imagine, Mt * 
but ſhould be glad to ſee ſome abe of 
hand, for the future eaſe of mankind, 
make this diſmal dilorder the ſubject of Ml ®! 
his ſtudy. I am, J ft 
Your ready and humble ſervant, * 
Iuohn Cook, M. D. WW © 
Leigh, in Eſſex, May 7, 1764. 0 
EN 
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Account of that uſeful Animal, the Horſe, 8 x 
IHE breed of horſes in Great 8 © 
Britain is as mixed as that of 
| 


our ſuperior ſkill in management, may 
triumph over the reſt of Europe, in have 
ing brought each quality of this noble 
animal to the higheſt perfection. 

In the annals of Newmarket may be 
found inſtances of horſes that have li 
terally outſtripped the wind, as the ce- 
lebrated M. Condamine has lately ſhevn 
in his remarks on thoſe of Great Bri 
tain, Childers is an amazing inſtance 
of rapidity, his ſpeed having been more 
than once exerted equal to W 

ee 


feet and a half in a ſecond, or near a 
mile in a minute : the ſame horſe has 
alſo ran the round courſe at Newmarket, 
(which is about four hundred yards leſs 
than four miles) in fix minutes and forty 
ſeconds ; in which caſe, his fleet neſs is 
to that of the ſwifteſt barb as tour to 
three. 3 | 
Horſes of this kind derive their ori- 
| gin from Arabia ; the ſeat of the pureſt 
and molt generous breed. | 

The ſpecies uſed in hunting, is a 
happy combination of the former with 
| others ſuperior in ſtrength, but inferior 
in point of ſpeed and lineage, a union 
of both is neceſſary ; for the fatigues of 
the chace mult be ſupported by the ſpi- 
rit of the one, as well as by the vigour 
of the other. | 

No country can bring a parallel to 
the ftrength and ſize of our horſes de- 
ſtined for draught; or to the activity 
and ſtrength united of thoſe that form 
our cavalry. N 
In our capital there are inſtances of 


— «> * — 2 * 


plain, for a ſmall ſpace, the weight of 
three tons; but could with eaſe, and 
ſor a continuance, draw half that weight. 
The pack-horſes of Yorkſhire, em- 


7 ployed in conveying the manufacture of 
u that country, to the moſt remote parts 
of of the kingdom, uſually carry a burden 


| of four hundred and twenty pounds; 
and that indiffereatly over the higheſt 
hills of the north, as well as the moſt 
| level roads; but the moſt remarkable 
proof of the ſtrength of our Britiſh horſes 
is to be drawn from that of our mill- 
| horſes ; ſome of theſe will carry at one 


| moderate computation of ſeventy pounds 
ten; a weight ſuperior to that which 


this will appear leſs ſurpriſing, as theſe 
| horſes are by degrees accuſtorned to the 


no greater than to and trom the adja- 
| Cent hamlets, | 55 


Our cavalry in the late campaigns, 
gave frequent proots of their ſuperiori- 


ſingle horſes that are able to draw on a 


load thirteen meaſures, which, at a 
each, wil! amount to nine hundred and 


the leſſer variety of camels will bear: 


weight; and the diſtance they travel, 


ty over thoſe of our allies, as well as. 
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thoſe of the French ; the battle of War. 
burg is a memorable inſtance of their 
ſtrength and activity: the enemy wag 
broke through by the impetuous charge 
of our ſquadrons ; while the German 
horſes, from their great weight, and 
inactive make, were unable to ſecond 
our efforts; though thoſe troops were 
actuated by the nobleſt aidor. | 
The preſent cavalry of this ifland 
only ſupports its antie t glory; t was 
eminent in the earlieſt tines: our ſcyth- 
ed chariots, and the activity and good 


diſcipline of our hories, cen track 


terror into Cæſar's legion: it is now 
impoſſible to trace out this ſpecies; for 
thoſe which exiſt among the indigene 
of Great Britain, ſuch as the little 


horſes of Wales and Cornwal, the hab- 


bies of Ireland and the Sheities of Scat- 
land, though admirably well adapted 


to the uſes of thoſe countries, could ne- 


ver have been equal tothe work of M. 
I hoſe we employ tor that purpoie, oF 
for the draught, are an offspring ot the 
German or the Flemiſh breed, melio- 
rated by our foil, and a judicious culture, 

The increaſe of our inhabitants, aud 
the extent of our manuiactures, toge- 
ther with the neglect of internal uavi- 
gation to convey thyle manuiattures, 
multiplied the number of our horles 2 
an excels of wealth betore unknown in 
theſe iſlands, increaſed the luxury of 
carriages, and added to the ncceliity:of 
an extraordinary culture of theie ani- 


mals: their high reputation abvoad, 


has alſo made them a branch of com- 


merce, and proved another cauſe of 


their vaſt increaſe. 


As no kingdom can boaſt of parallel | 


circumſtances, ſo none can vie with us 
in the number of theſe noble quadru- 


peds; it would be extremely difficult 


to gueſs at the exact amount ot them, 
or to form a periodical account of their 
increaſe. We find that in the beginning 


of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the whole 


kingdom could not ſupply two thouland 


| horſes to form our cavairy ; and even 


in the year 1388, when the nation was 
in the moſt 1mmineat danger from the 
Spaniſh invaſion, all the cavalry, which 


the 
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| the nation could then furniſh, amount- But till, many of our tame animab . 
id ed only to three thouſand ; but ſuch is muſt by accident endure the rigour of 
| their preſent increaſe, that in the late the ſeaſon : To prevent which inconys, 
. war, the number employed was 13,5753 nience, their feet (tor the extremity 
9 and ſuch is our improvement in the ſuffer firſt by cold) are protected by > 
44 breed of horſes, that moſt of thoſe which ſtrong hoofs of a horny ſubſtance, | 
Tk are uſed in our waggons and carriages The tail too is guarded with long ] 
"7 of different kinds might be applied to buſhy hair, that protects it in both en. 
1 the ſame purpoſe; of thoſe our capital tremes of weather; during the ſummer WM 
5 alone employs near twenty- two thouſaud. at ſerves by its pliancy and agility, 6 
| The learned M. Buffon has almoſt bruſh off the ſwarms of inſects which il « 
4 exhauſted the ſubject of the natural areperpetually attempting eitherto ing a 
Tl hiſtory of the horſe, and other domeſtic them, or to depoſit their eggs in ther 
#1 animals, and left very little for after rectum ; the ſame length of hair con. 
ky writers to add. We may obſerve, that tributes to guard them from the coldin ( 
I this moſt noble and uietul quadruped winter, Os | 
|| | is endowed with every quality that can Thus is the horſe provided againf ) 
4 make it lubſervient to the utes of man- the two greateſt evils he is ſubject to 
" kind; and thoſe qualities appear in a from the teaſvas. His natural di ea, 
; | more exalted, or in a leſs degree, in are few ; but our ill u{age, or neglech, x 
1 proportion to our various necellities. or what is very frequent, our overcae | - 
. Undaunted courage, added to a doci- of him, bring on a numerous train ? 
1 lity halt reckoning, is given to ſome, which are often fatal. Among the di. : 
"1 which fits them for military ſervices. tempers he is nau urally ſubjc& to, ar . 
| The ſpirit and emulation ſo apparent in the worms, the bots, and the ſtone: the 1 
Us. others, furniſhes us with that ſpecies, ſpecies of worms that infteſt him, ar " 
1 Which is admirably adapted for the Lumbrici, and Aſcarides; bo h theſe tes 1 
If --- courſe; or, the more noble and gene- ſemble thoſe formed in human bodies d 
0 rous pleaſure of the chace. Patience only larger. The bots are the eruce, 5 
"Wt and perſeverance appear ſtrongly in that or caterpillars of the oeſt: us, or gad. j: 
] [| moſt uſeful kind deſtined to bear the theſe are found both in the rectum aul je 
WR | burdens we impoſe on them, or are em- in the ſtomach ; and when in the l. e 
li ployed in the ſlavery of the draught. ter, bring on convullions, that oft 5 
N | Though endowed with vaſt ſtrength, terminate in death. _ th 
nn and great powers, they very rarely ex- The ſtone is a diſeaſe the horſe is no Wi 
14 ert either to their maſter's prejudice; frequently ſubject to; yet we have ſe f 
j [! | but, on the contrary, will endure fa- two examples of it; the one in a hot 
i" tigues even to death, for our benefit. near High-Wycombe, that voided fu ne 
14 Providence has implanted in them a teen calculi, each of an inch and a hall WW e 
I | benevolent diſpoſition, and a fear of diameter; the other, was of a ſto Wi .; 
WH the human race, together with a certain taken out of the bladder of a horſe, al 
| | + conſciouſneſs of the ſervices we can ren- depoſited in the cabinet of the late D. er 
1 er them. Moſt of the hoofed quadru- Mead, weighing eleven ounces. Ti: Wi or 
| peds are domeſtic, becauſe necetlity ſtones are formed of ſeveral crults, ea br 


very ſmooth and glolly; their form ti WF at 


.. compels them to ſeek our protection: 
angular, but their edges rounded, 4 WF 


wild beaſts are provided with feet and 


does not throughout the year ſupply 


them with neceliary food. 


ſhould after death contribute the — 


_ claws, adapted to the forming dens and it by cqliſion againſt each other. We 
retreats from the inclemency of the The All- wiſe Creator hath finely limit ef 
weather ; but the former, deſtitute of ed the ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic a0 
theſe advantages, are obliged to run to mals towards the human race; and d th 
us for artificial ſhelter, and harveſted dered that the parts of ſuch, which In A 

»,, proviſion ; as nature, in theſe climates, their lives. have been the mot ueſch Foy 


our benefit. The only uſes that the 
exuvix of the horſe can be applied to, 
are for traces, collars, and other parts 
of the harneſs : And thus, even after 
death, he preſerves ſome analogy with 
his former employ. The hair of the 
name is of uſe in making wigs ; of the 
tail in making the bottom of chairs, 
foor-cloths, and cords, and to the 
angler in making lines, N 
F 
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07 Diſtin@ions, Orders, and Dignities. 


By Mr. Shenſtone, 


XE ſubject turned upon the na- 
ture of ſocieties, ranks, orders, 

and diſtinctions amongſt men. 
A gentleman of ſpirit, and of the 
popular faction, had been long declaim- 
ing againſt any kind of honours that 
tended to elevate a body of people into 
a diltinct ſpecies from the reſt of the 
nation. Particularly titles and blue rib- 
bands were the object of his indignation, 
They were, as he pretended, too invi- 


ſelf tree. Much was ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject of appearances, ſo far as they were 
countenanced by law or cuſtom, The 
biſbop's lawn; the marſhal's truncheon ; 
thebaron's robe; and thejudge's peruke 
were conſidered only as neceſſary ſub- 


rage, native dignity, and ſuitable pe- 
X | 4 7 
netration, were wanting to complete the 


characters of thoſe to whom they were 


aſſigned. BEI 
It was urged that policy had often 


effectually made it a point to dazzle in 


order to enſlave; and inſtances were 
brought of groundleſs diſtinctions borne 
about in the glare of day by certain 


Perſons, who being ſtripped of them, 


would be leſs eſteemed than the mean- 
eſt plebeian. | | 

He acknowledged, indeed, that kings, 
the fountain of all political honour, had 
hitherto ſhewn no complailance to that 


ex, whole ſofter diſpoſitions rendered 
| Vor. III. | 
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dious an oſtentation of ſuperiority, to 
be allowed in any nation that tiled it- 


ſtitutes, where genuine purity, real cou- 


them more excuſably fond of ſuch pea 
culiarities. | 
- That in favour of 'the ladies, he 
ſhould eſteem himſelf ſufficiently happy 
in the honour of inventing one order, 
which ſhould be ſtiled The moſt power- 
ful order of beauties _ | 
That their number in Great Britain 
ſhould be limited to five thouſand ; the 
dignity for ever to be conferred by the 
queen alone, who ſhould be ſtiled ſove- 
reign of the order, and the reſt the 
companions. | | 
That the inſtallment ſhould be ren- 


dered a thouſand times more ceremo- 


nious, the dreſſes more ſuperb, and the 
plumes more enormous than thoſe al- 
ready in uſe among the companions of 
the garter. | 

That the diſtinguiſhing badge of this 
order ſhould be an artificial nolegay, to 
be worn on the left breaſt, conſiſting of 
a lilly and a roſe, the proper emblems 
of complexion, and interinixed with a 
branch of myrtle, the tree ſacred to 
Venus, N 


That inſtead of thelr ſhields being af- 


fixed to the ſtalls appointed for this or- 


der, there ſhould be a gallery erected 
to receive their pictures at full length. 
Their portraits to be taken by four 
painters of the greateſt eminence, and 
he whoſe painting was preferred, to be 
ſtiled a knight of the roſe and lilly. 
That when any perſon addreſſed 4 


letter to a lady of this order, the ſtyle 


ſhould always be To the Right beauti- 
ful Miſs or Lady ſuch- a- one. | 
He ſeemed for ſome time undeters 
mined whether they ſhould torfeit their 
title upon marriage; but at length, for 
many reaſons, propoſed it ſhould be con- 
tinued to them. 
And thus far the gentleman proceed- 
ed in his harangue; when it was ob- 
jected, that the queen, unleſs ſhe un- 
accountably choſe to mark out game for 
her huſband, could take no ſort of plea- 
ſure in conferring this honeur where it 
was moſt due: That as ladies grew in 


years, this epithet of beautiful weuld 


burleſque them; and, in ſhort, that, 
conſidering the frailty of beauty, there 
| Kr Was 
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never been of that number. 
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was no laſting compliment that could be 
beſtowed upon it, 

At this the orator ſmiled ; and ac- 
knowledged it was true: but aſked at 


the ſame time, why it was more abſurd 


to ſtyle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days ot her deformity, than to term 
a peer right honourable when he grew 
a {ſcandal to mankind ? 
That this was ſometimes the caſe, he 
ſaid, was not to be diſputed ; becauſe 
titles have been ſometimes granted to a 
worthleſs ſon, in conſequence of a fa- 
ther's enormons wealth, moſt unjuſtly 
acquired, And tew had «ver ſurpaſſed 
in villainy the right honourable the earl 
of A—, | 

Tbe company was a little ſurprized 
at the ſophiſtry of our declaimant. 


However, it was replied to, by a per- 


ſon perſent, that Lord A——'s title 
being fictitious, no one ought to in- 
ſtance him to the diſadvantage of the 
who had, ſtriétly ſpraking, 


The declaimant, I before mention- 
ed, continued his harangue. There 


are, ſaid he, certain epithets which ſo. 


frequently occur, that they are the Jeſs 
conſidered; and which are ſeldom or 
never examined, on account of the 
many opportunities of examination that 
preſent themſelves. 

Ot this kind is the word 8 
This word, on its firſt introduction, 
was piven, I ſuppoſe, to freemen in 
oppoſition to vaſſals; theſe being the 
two claſſes into whici the nation was 
once ?divided- The freeman was he, 
who was poſſeſſed of land, and could 
therefore ſubſiſt without manual la- 
bour ; the vaſſal, he, 
the land, and was obliged to his thane 
for the neceſſaries of life. The diffe- 
rent manners we may preſume, that 


ſprung from their different ſituations 


and connexions, occaſioned the one to 
be denoininated a civilized or gentle 
per ſonage; and the other to obtain the 
name of a mere ruſtic or villain, | 
But upon the publication of cru- 
ſades, the tate of things was conſider- 
ably altered: it was then that every. 


who tenanted 


freeman diſtinguiſhed the ſhield which 
he wore with ſome painted emblem d 
device; and this, in order that his fel. 
low combatants might attribute to him 
his proper applauſe, which, upon ac, 
count of ſimilar accoutrements, might 
be otherwiſe ſuhje& to miſapplication, 
Upon this there aroſe « diſtin&ion 


betwixt freeman and freeman, Al 


which had ſerved in thoſe religious 
wars continued the uſe of their fr 
devices, but all devices were not illuf. 
trated by the ſame none: to mili. 
tary glory. 

However cheſe campaigns were dil. 
continued: Freſh families ſprung up; 
who, without any pretenſion to mark 
themſelves with ſuch devices as theft 
holy combatants, were yet as deſirous 
of reſpect, of eſtimation, of diſtine. 
tion, It would be tedious enongh tg 
trace the ſteps by which money eſta. 
bliſhes even abſurdity. A court of he. 
raldry ſprung up to ſupply the place of 
crulade expioits, to grant imaging. 


Ty ſhields and trophies to families that 


never wore real armour, and it is but 
of late that it has. been diſcovered ty 
have no real jur iſdiction. 

Vet cuſtom is not at once over- 
thrown ; and he is even now deemed a 
gentleman who has arms recorded in 
the Herald's office, and at the ſam 
time follows none, except a liberal em- 
ployment. 

Allowing this diſtinRion, | it is obi. 
ous to all who conſider, that a churliſh 
moroſe, illiterate clown ; a lazy, beg. 
garly, ſharping vagabond ; a ſtupid, 
lubberly, inactive ſot, or pick-pocket, 
nay even an highwayman, may be ne- 
vertheleſs a gentleman as by law elfz 
bliſhed, In ſhort, that the definition 
may, together with others, include al- 
ſo the filth, the ſcum, aud the dregs 
of the creation. 

But do we not appear to diſallos 
this account, when we ſay “ ſuch ot 


ſuch an action was not done in a gen- 


tleman-like manner.” * Such uſage wil 


not the behaviour of a gentleman,” and 


{0 lorth. We hem thus to inſinuate, 


that ihe apps lation of a gentleman ke: 
| | gad 
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difficult taſk ; at leaſt we may daily dic- 


ds morals as well as family ; and 
that integrity, politeneſs, generoſity, 
and affability, have the trueſt claim to 
2 diſtinction of this kind. 
thea ſnall we ſuppoſe was derived this 
contradiction ? Shall we ſay that the 
plebeians, having the virtues on their 
fide, by degrees removed this appella- 
tion from the baſis of family to that of 
merit ; which they eſteemed, and not 
unjuſtly, to be the true and proper pe- 


deſtal ? This the gentry will ſcarce al- 


low. Shall we then inſiſt that every 
thing great and god-like was heretofore 
the atchievement of the gentry ? But 
this, perhaps, will not obtain the ap- 
probation of the commoners. | 
Io reconcile the difference, let us 
ſuppoſe the denomination may belong 
equally to two ſorts of men. The one, 
what may be ſtiled a gentleman ge jure, 
viz, & man of generoſity, politeneſs, 
learning, taſte, genius, or affability ; 
in ſhort, accompliſhed in all that is 
ſplendid, or endeared to us by all that 
þ amiable on the one ſide ; and on the 
other, a gentleman de facto, or what to 
Engliſh readers, I would term a gentle- 
man as by law eſtabliſhed. ER 
As to the latter appellation, what is 
really efſential, or as logiciaus would 
lay, quarto modo proprium, is à real, or 
a leaſt a ſpecious claim to the inheri- 
tance of certain coat-armour from a ſe- 
cond or more diſtant anceſtor; and this 
unſtained by any mechanical or illiberal 
employment, 7 | 
We may diſcover, on this ſtate of 
the caſe, that, however material a dif- 
| ference this diſtinction ſuppoſes, yet 
t not only impracticable for a gen- 
tleman ge jure, to render Himſelf in 
lome tort a gentleman de facto. A 
certain ſum of money, depoſited in the 
bands of my good triends Norroy or 
Rouge dragon, will convey to bim a. 
Gat of arms deſcending from as many 


Anceſtors is he pleaſes, On the other 


hand, the gentleman de facto may be- 
come a gentleman alſo de jure. by the 
Xquiiition of certain virtues, which are 
rarely all of them unattainable. The 

er, I muſt acknowledge, as the more 


— 


Whence 


cover crowds acquire ſufficient wealth 


to buy gentility, but very few that poſ- 


ſeſs the virtues which enoble hum in na- 
ture, and (in the beſt ſenſe of the word) 
conſtitute a GENTLE MAN. 


$4444 4444444 + 
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On Reſerve. By the ſame. 
[\AEING anevening's walk with 
a friend in the country, among 
many grave remarks, he was making 


the following obſervation. There is 


not, ſays he, any one quality ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with reſpect, as what is common- 
ly called familiarity. You do not find 
one in fifty whoſe regard is proof againft 
it. At the ſame time it is hardly poſſi- 
ble to infiſt upon ſuch a deference as 
will render you ridiculous, if it be ſup. 
ported by common ſenſe. Thus much 
at leaſt is evident, that your demands 
will be ſo ſucceſsful, as to procure 2 


greater ſhare than if you had made no 


ſuch demand. I may frankly own to 
you, Leander, that I frequently deriy- 
ed unealinefs from a familiarity with 
ſuch perſons as deſpiſed every thing 
they could obtain with eaſe. Were it 
not better, therefore, to be ſomewhat 
frugal of our affabihty, at leaſt to allot 
it only to the few perſons of diſcern» 
ment who can make the proper diſtinc- 
tion betwixt real dignity and pretended : 
to neglect thoſe characters, which, be - 
ing impatient to grow familiar, are, at 


the ſame time, very far from familia 
rity- proof: to have poſthumous fame 


in view, which affords us the moſt pleaſe 
ing landikip : to enjoy the amuſement 


of ſ reading, and the conſciouſneſs that 
reading paves the way to general eſteem- 


To preſerve a conſtant regularity of 
temper, and alſo of conſtitution, for 
the moſt part but little conſiſtent with a 
promiſcuous intercourſe with men: to 
ſhun all illiterate, though ever fo jovial 
aſſemblies, inſipid, perhaps, when pre- 
ſent, and upon refiexion painful; to 


meditate on thofe ablent and departed 
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friends, who value or valued us for 
thoſe qualities with which they were 
beſt acquainted : to partake with ſuch a 
friend as you, the delights of a ſtudious 
and rational retirement Are not theſe 
the paths that lead to happineſs ? 

In anſwer to this.(for he ſeemed to 
feel lome late mortification) I obſerved, 
that what we Joſt by familiarity in reſ- 


pect, was generally made up to us by 


the affection it procured ; and that an 
abſolute ſolitude was ſo very contrary 
to our natures, that were he excluded 
from ſociety, but for a ſingle fortnight, 
he would be exhilerated at the fight of 
the firſt beggar that he ſaw. 

What follows were thoughts thrown 


Z ; out in our further diſcourſe upon the 


ſubject ; without order or connexion, 
as they occur tq my remembrance. 
Some reſerve is a debt to prudence ; 


as freedom and ſimplicity of converſation | 


is a debt to good - nature. 


There would not be any abſolute ne- 


ceſſity for reſerve, if the world were 


honeſt : yet, even then, it would prove 


expedient, For in order to attain any 
degree of deference, it ſeems neceſſary 
that people ſhould imagine you have 
more accompliſhments than you diſcover, 

It is on this depends one of the ex- 
cellencies of the judicious Virgil. He 
leaves you ſomething ever to imagine: 
and ſuch is the conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind, that we think ſo highly of 
nothing, as of that whereof we do not 
ſee the bounds. This, as Mr. Bourke 


inge niouſly obſerves, affords the pleaſure. 
when we ſurvey a cylinder“. And Sir 


John Suckling ſays, 


They who know all the wealth they 


have, are poor; 
He's only rich who cannot tell his 
ſtore, 


A perſon that would ſecure to him- 


ſelf great deference, will, perhaps, gain 


his point by ſilence, as effectually as by : 


any thing he can ſay. 


To be however niggard of one's ob- 


ſervations, is ſo much worſe than to 
hoard up one's money, as the former 


„ 


« Treatiſe of the Sublime and Beautiful. 


may be both imparted and retained it 
the ſame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to propor- 
tion their reſpect to real deſert; but z 
fupercilious reſerve and diſtance wearies 
them into acompliance with more. Thi 
appears ſo very manifeſt to many per. 


ſons of the lotty character, that they uſ 


no better means to acquire reſpect, than 
like hizhwaymen to make a demand of 
it. They will, like Empedocles, jump 
into the fire rather than betray the mos 


tal part of their character. 


It is from the ſame principle of dif. 
tance that nations are brought to be. 


lieve that their great duke knoweth all 


things, as is the caſe in ſome countries, 


Men, while no human form or fault they 


ſee, 


Excuſe the want of ev'n humanity ; 


Andeaſtern kings, who vulgar view dif. 
dain, 
Require no worth to fixtheir awful reign, 
You cannot fay in truth what may dil. 
grace 'em, 
You know in what predicament to plach 
'em, 


Alas! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 


Ev'n virtue charms us leſs than vice con. 
ceal'd: 


For fome ſmall worth he nad, the man 


was priz'd, 
He added frankneſs—and he grew del. 
piz'd. 


We want comets, not ordinary planets: 


Tet quitidianarum harum formarum, 
Terence. 


Huac cœlum & fellas, & decedentia certit 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui , formiaint 
nulla, imbuti ſpectent. 

Virtues, like eſſences, loſe their fri- 
grance when expoſed. They are ſenſi» 
tive plants, which will not bear too fa- 
miliar approaches. 

Let us be careful to diſtinguim m mo 
deſty, which is ever amiable, from re- 
ſerve, which is only prudent. A man ls 
hated ſometimes for pride, when it was 
an exceſs of humility gave the occafion. 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is no- 
thing more than refined ſenſe, and a 
indifference to common obſervations: 


The 


made one, 


The reſerved man's intimate acquain- 
tance are, for the moſt part, fonder of 


him, than the perſons of a more affable 
character, i. e. he pays them a greater 


compliment, than the other can do his, 


as he diſtinguiſhes them more. 


It is indolence, and the pain of being 
upon one's guard, that makes one hate 
an artful character. 

The moſt reſerved of men, that will 
not exchange two ſyllables together in 


- an Engliſh coffee-houſe, ſhould they 


meet at Iſpahan , would drink ſherbet, 
and eat a meſs of rice together. 

The man of ſhew. 1s vain : the re- 
ſerved man is proud more properly. 


The one has greater depth, the other a 


more lively imagination — The one is 


more frequently reſpected ; the other is 
more generally beloved. The one a 


Cato: The other a Cæſar. Vide Salluſt. 
What Cæſar ſaid of Rubicundos z J 


amo; pallido ; timeo; may be applied 


to familiarity, and to reſerve. 


A reſerved man often makes it a rule 
to leave company with a good ſpeech : 
and I believe ſometimes proceeds ſo far 
as to leave company, becauſe he has 
Vet it is his fate often, like 
the mole, to imagine himſelf deep when 
he is near the ſurface. | 


Were it prudent to decline this re- 


ſerve, and this horror of diſcloſing foi- 
les; to give ttp'a' part of character to 
ſecure the reſt; the world will certain- 
ly inſiſt upon re ſome part to pull 
to pieces. Let us throw out ſome fol- 
hes to the envious: as we give up coun- 
ters to an highwayman, or a barrel to 
a whale, in order to ſave one's money 
and one's | ſhip : to let it make excep- 
tions to one's head of air: if one can 
elcape being ſtabbed in the heart. 

The reſerved man ſhould drink dou- 
ble plaſſes. 

Prudent men lock up their motives, 
ktting familiars have a key to their 
heart, or to their garden. 

A reſerved man is in continual con- 
fi& with the ſocial part of his nature; 
and even grudges himſelf the laugh in- 
th which he ſometimes is betrayed. 


* Theſe were no other than a colletiop of hints, when I propoſed to write a poetical 


My; on Reſerve, 


/ 
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c Seldom he ſmiles — 


And fmiles'in ſuch a fort as he diſ. 


dained 
Himſelf — that could be moved to 
ſmile at any thing. — 
« A fool and his words are ſoon part- 
ed ;” for ſo ſhould the proverb run. 


Some underſtandings, like cits 


in gardening, allow no ſhades to their 
picture. 

Modeſty often paſſes for errant 
haughtineſs; as what is deemed ſpirit 
in an horſe proceeds from fear. : 

The higher character a perſon ſup- 


ports, the more he ſhould regard his 


minuteſt actions. | 
The reſerved man ſhould bring 


certificate of his honeſty, before he 3 


admitted into company. 

Reſerve is no more eſſentially con- 
nected with underſtanding, than a 
church-organ with e or wine 


| with good-nature * 


ROO OOO 


From the Un1veRSAL enn . 


Efjay on the Importance of an Exquiry 
into the human Mind. 


H E fabric of the human mind is 
curious and wonderful, as well 

as that of the human body. The fa- 
culties of the one are with no leſs wiſ- 
dom adapted to their ſeveral ends, than 
the organs of the other. 


a nobler work, and of a higher order 


than the body, even more of the wil 


dom and kill of the Divine architect 
hath been employed in its ſtructure; it 
is therefore a ſubject highly wortliy of 


Inquiry on its own account, but Rill 


more worthy on account of the extenſive 
influence which the knowledge of it hath 
over every other branch of ſcience, 

In the arts and ſciences which havb 
leaſt connection with the mind, its fa- 


culties are the engines which we muſt 


employ; and, the better we underſtand 
their nature and uſe, their deſects an 
diſorders, 
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diſorders, the more ſkilfully we ſhall ap- 
ply them, and with the greater ſucceſs. 
But, in the nobleſt arte, the mind is alſo 
the ſubject upon which we operate. The 
painter, the poet, the actor, the orator, 


the moraliſt, and the ſtateſman, attempt 


to operate upon the mind in different 
ways, and for different ends; and they 
ſucceed, according as they touch pro- 
perly the ſtrings of the human frame. 
Nor can their ſeveral arts ever ſtand on 
a ſolid foundation, or riſe to the dig- 
nity of ſcience, until they are built on 
the principles of the human conſtitution, 
Wiiſe men now agree, or ought to 

agree, in this, that there is but one way 


to the knowledge of Nature's works, the 
way of obſervation and experiment. By 
our conſtitution, we have a ſtrong pro- 


penſity to trace particular facts and ob- 
ſervations to general rules, and to ap- 
ply ſuch general rules to account for o- 
ther effects, or to direct us in the pro- 
duction of them. This procedure of 
the underſtanding is familiar to every 
human creature in the common affairs 
of lite, and it is the only one by which 
any real diſcovery in philoſophy can be 
Eo bz 
The man who firſt diſcovered that 
cold freezes water, and that heat turns 
it into vapour, proceeded on the ſame 
general principles, and in the ſame me- 
thod, by which Newton diſcovered the 
Jaw of gravitation and the properties of 
light. His © Regulz Philoſophandi' are 
maxims of common ſenſe, and are prac- 
tiſed every day in common life ; and 
he who philo'ophiſes by other rules, ei- 
ther concerning the material ſyſtein, or 
concerning the mind, miſtakes his aim. 
Conjectures and theories are the crea- 
tures of men, and will always be found 
very unlike the creatures of God, If 
we would know the works of God, we 
muſt conſult themſelves with attention 
and humility, without daring to add 
any thing of our's to what they declare. 
A juſt interpretation of nature is the 
only ſound and orthodox philoſophy ; 
Whatever we add of our own 1s apocry- 
phal and of no authority, 
Al our curious theories of the for- 


mation of the earth, of the generatia 


of animals, of the origin of natural ay 


moral evil, ſo far as they go beyond: 
juſt induction from facts, are vanity ay 
folly, no leſs than the vortices of Pe. 
cartes, or the Archæus of Paracel 
Perhaps the philoſophy of the mip hath 


been no leſs adulterated by theories, tha 


that of the material ſyſtem, The tj 


of ideas is indeed very ancient, and hath 
been very univerſally received; but, x 


neither of theſe titles can give it authe, 


ricity, they ought not © ſcreen it fron 


a free and candid examination; eſpe, 
ally in this age, when it hath produce 
a ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, that ſeems to ti. 
umph over all ſcience, and even oe: 
the dictates of common ſenſe, 

All that we know of the body is oy. 
ing to anatomical diſſection and obſer, 


vation; and it muſt be by an anatony 


of the mind, that we can diſcover ity 


powers and principles, | 


But it muſt be acknowledged, that 
this kind of anatomy is much more dif. 


ficult than the other; and therefore i 


needs not ſeem ſtrange, that mankind 
have made leſs progreſs in it. To attend 


accurately to the operations of o 


minds, and make them an object of 
thought, is no eaſy matter even to the 


contemplative, and to the bulk of mats 


kind is next to impoſſible. 

An anatomiſt, who, hath happy ops 
portunities, may have acceſs to ex 
mine, with his own eyes, and with 6: 
qual accuracy, bodies of all different 
ages, ſexes, and conditions; ſo that what 
is defective, obſcure, or preternatural iu 
one, may be diſcerned clearly, and iy 
its moſt perfect ſtate, in another. But 
the anatomilt of the mind cannot hat 
the ſame advantage: it is his own mind 


only that he can examine with any de- 
gree of accuracy and diſtinctneſs. Thi 


is the only ſubject he can look into: Kt 
may, from outward figns, collect tis 
operations of other minds z but thek 
figns are for the moſt part 2mbigu0' 
and mult be interpreted by what he pet: 
ceives within himſelf. 
So that, if--a(philoſopher could del 
neate to us, diſtinòly 3 
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all the operations of the thinking prin- 
ciple within him, which no man was 
ever able to do, this would be only the 
anatowy of one particular ſubject, which 
would be both deficient and erroneous, 
if applied to human nature in general ; 
for a little reflection may ſatisfy us, 
that the difference of minds is greater 
than that of any other beings, which we 
conſider as of the ſame ſpecies. 

of the, various powers and faculties 
we poſſeſs, there are ſome which nature 
ſeems both to have planted and reared, 
ſo as to have left nothing to human in- 
duſtry. Such are the powers which we 
have in common with the brutes, and 
which are neceſſary to the preſervation 
of the individual, or the continuance 
of the kind. There are other powers, 
of which Nature hath only planted the 
ſeeds in our minds, but bath left the 
rearing of them to human culture. It 
is by the proper culture of theſe, that 
we a!e capable of all thoſe improve- 
ments in intellectuals, in taſte, and in 
morals. which exalt and dignify human 
nature; while, on the other hand, the 
neglect dr yerver ſion of them makes its 
degeneracy and corruption. 
The tuo legged animal that eats of 


petite craves, and ſatisfies his thirſt at 


| the cryſtal fountain; who propagates 


his kind as occaſion and luſt prompt, 
repels injuries, and takes alternate la- 
bour and repoſe ; is, be a tree in the 


foreſt, purely of Nature's growth. But 


this ſame ſavage hath within him the 
ſeeds of the logician, the man of taſte 
and breeding, the orator, the ſtateſ- 


| man, the man of virtue, and the ſaint; 


which ſeeds, though planted in his mind 
by nature, yet, through want of cul. 
ture and exerciſe, muſt lie for ever bu- 
ried, and be hardly perceivable by him- 
elf or others. | 

The loweſt degree of ſocial life will 
bring to light ſome of thoſe principles 
which lay hid in the ſavage ſtate ; and 
according to his training and company, 
and manner of life, ſome of them, ei- 
ther by their native vigour, or by the 


Joice#of culture, will thrive and grow 


<a: VP 


Nature's daintics what his taſte or ap- 
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up to great perfection; others will 
be ſtrangely perverted from their natu- 
ral form, and others checked, or per- 
haps quite eradicated. 5 

This makes human nature ſo various 
and multiform in the individuals that 
partake of it, that, in point of morals 
and intellectual endowments, it fills up 
all that gap which we conceive to be 


between brutes and devils below, and 


the celeſtial orders above; and ſuch a 
prodigious diverſity of minds muſt make 


it extremely difficult to diſcover the 


common principles of the ſpecies, 


The language of philoſophers, with 


regard to the original faculties of the 
mind, 1s ſo adap'ed to the prevailing 
ſyſtem, that it cannot fit any other ; 
like a ccat that fits the man for whom 
it was made, and ſhews him to advan. 
tage, which yet will fit very aukward 
upon one of a different mike, although 


perhaps as handſome and eas well pro. 
portioned. It is hardly poſſible to make 
any innovation in our philoſophy con- 


cerning the mind and its operations, 
without uſing new words and phraſes, 
or giving a different meaning to thoſe 
that are received; a liberty which, even 


when necellary, creates prejudice and 


miſconſtruction, and which muſt wait 
the ſanction of time to authoriſe it, For 
innovations in language, like thoſe in 
religion and government, are always 


{ſuſpected and diſliked by the many, till 


uſe hath made them familiar, and pre- 
{cription hath given them a title. 

It the original perceptions and noti- 
ons of the mind were to make their 
appearance ſingle and unmixed, as we. 
firſt received them from the hand of 
Nature, one accuſtomed to reflection 
would have leſs difficulty in tracing 
them; but, before we are capable of re- 
flection, they are ſo mixed, compound- 
ed, and decompounded, by habits, aſ- 
ſociations, and abſtractions, that it is 
hard to know what they were originally, 
The mind may in this reſpect be compar- 
ed to an apothecary or chymiſt ; whoſe 
materials indeed are furniſhed by na- 
ture ; but for the purpoſes of his art, 
he mixes, compounds, diſſolves, evapo- 
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the various 3 of human nas 


rates, and ſublimes them, till they 
put on a quite different appearance; 
ſo that it were very difficult to know 


what they were at firſt, and much more 


to bring them back to their original and 
natural form. And this work of the 
mind is not carried on by deliberate 
acts of mature reaſon, which we might 
recollect, but by means of inſtincts, 


| habits, aſſociations, and other princi- 


ples, which operate before we come to 


the uſe of reaſon ; ſo that it is extreme- 
ly difficult for the mind to return upon 


its own foot-ſteps, and trace back thoſe 
operations which, have employed it, 
fince it firſt began to think and to act. 


Could we obtain a diſtinct and full 


hiſtory of all that hath paſſed in the 
mind of a child from the beginning of 
life and ſenſation, till it grows up to the 
uſe of reaſon ; how its infant faculties 


began to work, and how they brought 


forth and ripened all the various noti- 


ons, opinions, and ſentiments, which 
Ve find in ourſelves when we come to 


be capable of reflection; this would be a 


treaſure of natural hiſtory, which would 
probably give more light into the hu- 


man faculties, than all the ſyſtems of 
philoſophers about them {ſince the be- 
ginning of the world. But it is in vain 
to wiſh for what Nature has not put 
within the reach of our power. Reflec- 
tion, the only inſtrument by which we 
can diſcern the powers of the mind, 


comes too late to obſerve the progreſs 


of nature in raiſing them from their 
infancy to perfection. 

It mutt therefore require great cau- 
tion, and great application of mind, for 
a man that is grown up in all the preju- 
dices of education, faſhion, and philo- 
ſophy, to unravel his notions and opi- 


nions, till he finds out the ſimple and 
original principles of his conſtitution, of 


which no account can be given but the 
will of our Maker, This may be truly 


called, an analyſis of the human facul- 


ties; and, till this is performed, it 1s 
in vain we expect any juſt ſyſtem of the 
mind ; that is, an enumeration of the 
original powers and Jaws of our conſti- 
tution, and an explication from them of 


materials where they are wanting, and 


ture. 

Succeſs, in an inquiry of this kind, 
is not in human power to command; 
but perhaps it is poſſible, by caution 
and humility, to avoid error and delu. 
ſion. The labyrinth may be too intri. 
cate,and the thread too fine, to be traced 
through all its windings ; but, if we 
ſtop where we can trace jt no farther, 
and ſecure the ground we have gained, 
there is no harm done; a quicker eye 
may in time trace it farther, 

It 1s genius, and not the want of it, a 
that adulterates philoſophy, and fills ii bn 
with error and falſe theory. A creative 8 
imagination diſdains the mean offices of Wl © 
digging for a foundation, of removing ” 
rubbiſh, and carrying materials: leay. 
ing theſe ſervile employments to the ® 
drudges in ſcience, it plans a deſign, - 
and raiſes a fabric. Inveation ſupplies 


fancy adds colouring, and every hefit- N 
ting ornament. The work pleaſes the 
eye, and wants nothing but ſolidity and WW” 
a good foundation. It ſeems even to | 
vie with the works of nature, till the | 
envious blaſt of ſome ſucceeding archi- | 
tect blows it into rubbiſh, and builds as 5 
goodly a fabrie of his own in its place, l 
Happily for the preſent age, the caſile 


builders employ themſelves more in ro- x 
mance than in philoſophy. That is un. n 
dountedly their province, and in thoſe 10 
regions the offspring of fancy is legit- WW. 
mate, but in philolophy it is all ſpurious. WF, 


MONO OOO i; 
From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Practical Obſervations of an Eſſex Far- 
mer, for curing Wheat damagid in | 
the Field by Rain ia Harv}. 


WET harveſt is what a farme? 

dreads more than almoſt ary 

thing, as it hurts the quality of hu 

corn, increaſes his expences, and great: 
ly leſſens his profits. 

So much depends on the well getting: 

in of our bread-corn, that every ma", 

who knows any thing that can fo vd 


10 


pole. 


fo good a purpoſe, is in duty bound to 
communicate it for the benefit of the 
public. 2 2 *n b 22 

It is a well known maxim, that wheat 
ſpould be left for ſome'days inche field, 
after it is cut, before it is inned : this 
the farmers think (and not without rea- 
ſon) improves its quality; the dews 
plump the kernels, and the ſun brings 
it to a proper and perfect tate of matu- 
r | | 
Theſe then are the benefits that re- 
ſult from leaving the ſheaves for tome 
time. abroad; but it is neceſſary the 
weather ſhould be fine, or great loſles 
are often the conſequence of this prac- 
tice. Eons | a 

Sometimes, when the farmer leaſt ex- 
pects it, the weather ſets in foul, and it 
rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively; it 
is then very difficult to preſerve the 
wheat from being greatly damaged, 
not vithſtanding the many contrivances 
that have been thought of for this pur- 
Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſetting them 
up in traves of fix ſheaves of a fide, and 
two to cap them; but this is a very 
dangerous method, and never to be 


the ſheaves were dry, when the traves 
were [et up, from an expectation of its 
raining, it is of great ſervice ; but, if 
the ſheaves are firſt ſuffered to be wet, 
ten to one but the corn ſweats, ſprouts, 
androts, by being ſo cloſe confined from 
the action of the air. 

After all, J am apt to think, that it 
is full as well not to cap the ſhocks ; 
for, if the rain is not very heavy and 
conſtant indeed, the ears, provided they 
do not touch the ground, Will dry near- 
ly as faſt as they are wetted, | 
In Middleſex, Kent, and ſome parts 
of Eſlex, they generally bind their wheat 
az they reap z but then it muſt be ſup- 


| poſed that their crops are, for the moſt 


part, pretty clear from green weeds, 
which would otherwile Cavſe the ſheaves 
to ſweat violently in the mow, and 
greatly damage the corn. 

When a farmer is ſo unſortunate as 


to have his Mheat- ſheaves thoroughly 
Vol. III. | | 
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kernels growing (which by obſervation. 
he may ealily judge of) I would adviſe 


practiſed after much rain has fallen: if | 
kept going, will do a great d<al of work. 


the boxes, let them be put looſely up in 


vent the kernel of the wheat from be- 


wetted, if fine weather enſues, I would 
by all means adviſe him to unbind them, 
and afterwards ſpread them out to be 
dried by the-fun, This ſimple method 
will often prevent great loſſes, and the 
wheat may at laſt be got in in tolerable 
good order. 

If the rain, however, ſhould continue 
long, and there ſhould be danger of the 


the thinking farmer inſtantly to carry it 


home, wet as it is, and afterwards ma- 
nage it as [I ſhall direct from my own 


trequent experience. 


When the waggon, or cart, comes 
home loaded with ſheaves, let them be 


thrown promi'cuouſly into the bay of the 
barn, and not regularly mowed ; for it 
is neceſlary they ſhould lie hollow, that 
the air may get into the vacuities, and 
prevent the ſheaves from heating, dur- 
ing the little time they are to continue 
in the ſituation above deſcribed, 


Let our farmer next prepare ſome 
cutting-boxes, ſuch as horſe-meat is cut 


in, in Kent and ſome other counties. 
The number of theſe boxes ſhould be 
according to the quantity of wheat he 
has wet ; but three or four, conſtantly 


With thele cutters let the ears be cut 
off from the wet ſheaves; and, when a 
ſufficient quantity are collected from all 


ſacks, and carried to a malt- kiln, there 
to be regularly and gradually dried; 
and when the firſt parcel is done, ano- 
ther is to ſucceed ; and ſo on, till the 
whole work is compleated, 5 
This method I can, from my own. 
experience, recommend; and it is leſs 
expence than wauld at tirl: thought be 
imagined, The heat of the kiln may. 


be kept up higher than when malt is 


drying, as tne chat? ot the ear will pre- 


ing damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat 
is very intenſe indeed; but it will, how- 


ever, be proper to keep the ears gently 


ſtirring with a fork, or rake, during 
the time they are drying. © 
In this management the farmer will 
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find great advantages; and his wheat 
will, with a very inconſiderable additi- 
onal expence, be nearly, and ſometimes 
quite, as good in a wet harveſt, as if it 
was houſed in ever ſo good order, in 
fine ſun-ſhining weather. 

If, by chance, alter you have cut off 
the ears from the ſheaves, the weather 
ſhould change and become fine, you may 
often dry them without the aſſiſtance of 
the kiln, by ſpreading them thin on a 
large threſhing cloth, and turning them 


frequently with a wooden rake; and 
even, it by this method you ſhould not 


 ntirely dry them, it will ſtill briag them 
fo forward, that the kiln will _y 
Complete the cure. 

1 muſt, however, caution the farmer 
not to ſuffer the kiln to be much heat- 
ed, unleſs the ears are kept conſtantly 
ſtirring, during the time they are drying. 


cee 


From the UN TVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Extradt from an Eſſay on the diſſolwent 
Poaver of Quick-lime, in Regard to 

_ the Calculus or Stone; by David Mace 
. Surgeon. 


N Dr. Whytt's very ingenious Eſlay 
on the virtues of lime-water, we 
Fand a number of experiments, made 
with a view of determining what things 
impair-or deſtroy its diſſolvent power, 
with regard to the calculus; one of 


which plainly ſhews, that the urine con- 


tams fixed air; for when this celebrat- 
ed profeſſor mixed an ounce and a 
half of lime-water, and an ounce of 
freſh- made urine, it immediately loſt 
its yellow. colour, and became whitiſh 
and turbid, and, in a little time, a 
light, white ſediment fell to the bottom, 
And leſt the liquor above perfectly pel- 
- Incid, of a fine light lemon colour. 
without any ſcum or cruſt on the ſides 
of the glaſs,” 

I repeated this experiment with pre- 

cy the ſame appearances; ; and found, 


-S.CIE all the various tibfances examined 


that, on pouring off the clear, anl 
dropping in ſpirit of vitriol, a viole 
efferveſcence enſued ; plainly ſhewin 
that the particles of the quick-lime, Now 
ſaturated with the fixed air, whicht 
had abſorbed from the urine, were n. 
turned to their original ſtate of a calcy, 
rious earth. 

There is ſome danger of "Dy water 
being deprived of part of its virtue, 
from the vapour ariſing from the a. 
mentary ſubſtances, during their fer. 
mentation in the firſt paſſages ; and hen 
we have another circumſtance which l 
diſcouraging, with regard to the diſh. 


lution of the calculus. By the exper. 
ments hitherto made, the calculus ap 


pears capable of diſſolution in two ways; 
either by means of a ſtrong acid, ſuch 
as ſpirit of nitre, which probably aCts 
immediately on the earthy part of thy 
ſtone; or by lime- water, or cauſtic al 


cali, abſorbing the fixed air ; whence 


the earthy parts, deprived of what bound 


them together, mult preſently fall tg 


pieces. 
With regard to internal exhibition, 


the acid is intirely out of the queſtion, 


and the only hope of a ſafe diſſolvent 
mult reſt on the cauſtic alcali, or on th 
lime-water. 


This alcali, when combined with oil 


and made into ſoap, is not only 6 
greatly obtunded thereby as to ok 
much of its power, but the ſoap itil 


is fo nauſeous, that few patients en 


bring themſelves to take it in a quant. 
ty ſo large as to prove of much effett; 
it would therefore be a happy diſcover 
if any vehicle could be found out, thi 
would ſufficiently ſheathe the acrimonf 
of the cauitic alcali, ſo as to allow it 
be taken in large and continued doſs: 


poſſibly, veal broth, or a decoction d 


marſh-mallow- roots, might be found 
anſwer this purpoſe; and lime-witt 
might be taken at the ſame time, whid 


would not at all interfere with the opt 


ation of the alcali, but rather aud to 


its activity. 


by Dr. Hales, with 2 view of Jeterminil 


_ tdeic re ſpective quantities of air, the human calculus was found to contain the late 
proportion; above one half of this tnafs confiting of fixed air, 


Line 


often fail in producing any conſiderable 
effects as A lithontriptic, becauſe it muſt 
loſe much of its power, not only from 
the vapour it meets with in the firſt 
paſſages, but likewiſe from the fixed air 
, the urine itſelf, which muſl ſaturate 
a great ſhare of the quick-lime, even 
when it bath reached the bladder, 

That this actually happens may be 
inſerred from the great quantity of 
earthy matter diſcharged in the urine of 
perſons who are under a courſe of lime- 
vater; this ſediment ſeeming to conſiſt 
moſtly of lime, parted from the water 
in which it was diſſolved, being Preci- 
pitated by the fixed air of the urine. 
It ſhould ſeem, then, as if the cauſtic 
alcali bade the faireſt for ſucceſs in theſe 
caſes; and therefore its effects ſhould be 
tried in hoſpitals, and it ſhould be given 
in ſome gelatinous, or mucilaginous ve- 
hicle, that would ſheathe the ſharpneſs 
of the ſalt in ſuch manner as to allow 
of a conſiderable quantity being taken 
which certainly might be accompliſhed, 
fnce we find that Dr. Jurin brought him- 
ſelf, by degrees, to take an ounce and 
a half of capital ſoap lees, in the courſe 


of a day, tho? diluted by liquor, that 


had little or nothing of the mucilagi- 
nous nature. 

This proves very plainly, that a 
noſtrum, exhibited lately by one Dr. 
Chittick, and which is found, after a 


perſeverance of ſome months, actually 


to diſſolve the ſtone, is nothing more 
than the cauſtic alcali, given in veal- 
brath The patients prepare the broth 
themſelves, and ſend it to the doctor 
every day, who returns it with the me- 
dicine mixed therein, 
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Extract of a Letter from V enice, 
May 29. 

Poor man at Udine, the capital 

of Friuli, a ſmall province be- 

longing to this republic, lying under 

el rightful horrors of the bydropho- 


vinegar in the morning, 
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 Lime-water, when taken alone, muſt 


bia, was cured with ſome draughts of 
vinegar given him, by miſtake, inſtead 
of another potion. A phyſician of 
Padua, called Count Leoniſſa, got in- 
telligence of this event at Udine, and 
tried the ſame remedy upon a patient 
that was brought to the Paduan hoſpi- 
tal, adminiſtering to him a pound of 
| Another at 
noon, and a third at ſun-ſet 3 and the 
man was ſpeedily and perfectly cured. 
And as I am ſure that this aftoniſhing 
remedy will have an happy effect, I 
hope you will make it known in En- 


gland by means of your Magazine; 


and, as you have more rambling dogs 
in London than we have here, it is pro- 


bable that the experiment will ſoon be | 


tried with good ſucceſs, 


NECN ( N. 


From the UxIVERSAI. MAGAZINE, 


An Effay towards placing in a new 


Light the Notion o 7 the Souls of Beaſts, 
their intellectual Operations, 


a and ſome other intereſting 


Particulars in the C 3 of their ; 


Nature. 


HE queſtion, Whether beaſts 
have a ſoul, or not, has always 
been very embarraſling, eſpecially to a 
chriſtian philoſopher : Deſcartes, purſu- 
ant to the principle of explaining all 


the actions of beaſts by the Jaws of me- 


chanics, pretended, that they vere but 
mere machines, or pure automatons. 
Our reaſon ſeems to run counter to ſuch 


a ſentiment, and even to baniſh it from. 


ſociety : for, as it is not poſſible, that 
the men with whom I live are ſo many 
automatons, or parrots taugbt without, 
my knowledge; and as I find in my 
ſoul the principle that. explains all the 
phenomena that affect me in my ſpecies, 
to believe that they are men as mylelt ; 


in like manner, I may judge that beaſts 
are in the ſame caſe, in regard to me. 1 


ſee a dog run to me, when 1 call him; 
repay my fondneſs with his ; tremble 
and run away, when J thregten bim; 
obey me, when J command bim; and 

Sia expre(s 
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expreſs all the exterior marks of the 
different ſenſations of joy and ſadneſs; 


pain, fear, deſire, paſſions of love and 


hatred ; whence I conclude immedlate- 
ly, that a dog has in himſelf ſome prin- 
ciple of knowledge and ſentiment ; and 
that the ſoul, I ſuppoſe to be in him, 
is the only ſufficient reaſon that is com- 


bined with all thoſe appearances and 


phenomena that ſtrike my eyes to per- 
ſuade me, that he 1s not a machine. 

But it may be inferred from hence, 
that beaſts have a ſpiritual ſoul; as 
man; and, if ſo, their foul will be im- 


mortal and free; they will be worthy 
of rewards or puniſhments; and they 


will require a heaven and a hell Beaſts 
will therefore be a kind of men, or men 
a kind of beaſts : 
cannot be maintainsd, according to the 
principles of the Chiikian religion. | 
All theſe difliculties, which may be 


capable of aſtoniſhing the boldeſt minds, 
may find their ſolution in the ſuppoſiti- 


on, that God has lodged demons in the 


bodies of beaſts; and thus we can ea- 


fily conceive how beaſts think, know, 


feel, and have a ſpiritual ſoul, without 


any prejudice to the dogmas of religion, 
This ſuppoſition is no ways abſurd, and 
even flows from the principles of reli- 


gion; for, it being proved by ſeveral 
paſſages of Scripture, that the deviis do 


not yet ſuffer the pains of hell, and that 
they will not be conſigned over to them 
till the day of the laſt judgment, what 
better uſe could the Divine juſtice make 
of ſo many legions of reprobate ſpirits, 
than to make a part of them animate 
millions of beaſts of all kinds, which 
fill the univerſe, and are ſubjects for our 
admiring the wiſdom and omnĩpotence 
of the Creator ? 


But why do not beaſts, whoſe ſoul is 


probably more perfect than ours, exhi- 
bit ſo much wit, genius, and judgment, 
as we do? the reaſon of this is, that, in 
beaſts as well as ourſelves, the operati- 
uns of the mind are ſubject to the ma- 
te cial organs of the machine to which it 
is united, and, theſe organs being in 
beaſts, groſſer and leſs perfect than in 
us, it follows, that the knowledge, the 


conſequences Which 


thoughts, and all the ſpiritual 1 
ons of beaſts, ought to be alſo leſs 

fect than ours. 80 ſhameful a aa 
dation for thoſe rebellious ſpirits, as te. 
ducing them to be nothing' but beaſts, 
is the firſt effect of the Divine venge. 
ance on them, which waits only Yor the 


laſt day to exert itſelf 1 in a more terrible 


manner. 
Another reaſon, which proves that 


beaſts. are nothing but demons meta. 


morphoſed into them, are the excefive 
ills to which the greater part of them are 
expoſed, and which they really ſuffer, 


How pititul, do we ſay, is the conditi. 


on of ſome horſes, whom a mercilef 


driver is conſtantly belabouring with; 


blows! how miſerable is the treatment 
of a dog that is training up for hunting 
or fowling! how melancholy is the 
fate ot beaſts that live in woods and 
foreits! now, it beaſts are not demons, 
let it be explained what crime they have 
committed to be born ſubject to ſuch 


cruel evils? this exceſs of evil is, in 


any other ſyſtem, an incomprehenſible 
myſtery ; whereas, here, nothing 1s more 
eaſily comprehended. The rebellious 
ſpirits deſerve a ftill more rigorous 
chaſtiſement, too happy, that ther pu- 
niſhment is deferred; in ſhort, the 
goodneſs of God is juſtified, and man 
himſelf is juſtified. For what tight 
ſhould he otherwiſe have to inflit death 
without neceſſity, and often out 0 
mere diverſion, on millions of beaſts 
if God had not authoriſed him? And 


could a good and juſt God give this 


right to man (for, indeed, beaſts are as 
ſenſible as ourſelves of pain and death) 

if they were not ſo many culpable vic 
tims of the divine vengeance. 

But let us be attentive to ſomething 
more forcible and intereſting. Beall 
are naturally vicious ; carnivorous beat 
and birds of prey are cruel; many i. 
ſects of the ſame ſpecies devour one ano 
ther; cats are perfidious and ungrate- 
ful; monkeys are miſchievous ; dog 
are envious ; all are jealous ard vindic 
tive to an excels, * without mentioning 
feveral other vices which we kno# (0 
be in them, Now, it muſt be, that : 

bo 
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ther God has taken pleaſure in forming 
yeaſts as vicious as they are, and of 
giving to us, in them, models of all 
that is moſt ſnameful; or that, as man, 
they have a ſin of origin which has per- 
verted their firſt nature. The firſt of 
thoſe propoſitions cannot be ſo much as 
thought of, and, is formerly contrary to 
the Scripture, which ſays, that every 
thing that went. out of the hands of 
God, at the creation of the world was 
good, and even very good. But, if 
beaſts were ſuch then as they now are, 
How can it be ſaid, that they were good, 
and very good ? Where is the good of 
a monkey being 10 miſchievous, of a 
dog ſo envious, of a cat ſo perfidious ? 


We muſt therefore have recourſe to the 
ſecond propoſition, and ſay, that the 


nature of beaſts, as that of man, 
has been corrupted by ſome fin of ori- 
gin; which is another ſuppoſition with- 
out any foundation, and equally repug- 
nant to reaſon and religion. How then 
muſt the matter be decided ? Ad- 
mit the ſuppoſition of demons changed 
into beaſts, and all is explained. The 
ſouls of beaſts are rebellious ſpirits that 
have rendered themſelves culpable be- 
fore God. This ſin in beaſts is not a fin 
of origin, but a perſonal fin, which has 
corrupted and perverted their nature in 
its whole ſubſtance; and hence ſpring 
all the vices we dilcern in them. 

If one ſhould, perhaps, be inquiſitive 
to know the deſtiny of the demons after 
the death of the beaſts, it will be eaſy 
thus to ſatisfy this point : Pythagoras 
formerly taught, that, immediately at- 
ter death, our ſouls paſſed into the bo- 
dy of a man, or beaſt to begin a new 
lite, and this in a perpetual ſucceſſion 
to the end of the world, This ſyſtem, 
which cannot be maintained, in regard 
to men, gnd which is otherwiſe pro- 
ſcribed by religion, agrees admirably 
vell with beaſts, and-1s neither repug- 
nant to religion nor reaſon. The de- 
mons, deſtined by God to be beaſts, 
ſurvive neceſſarily their body, and would 
ceaſe to accompliſh their deſtination, it, 
when their fit body is defwoyed, they 


did not immediately paſs into another 
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to begin living again under another form. 

If beaſts have knowledge and ſenti- 
ment, they ought, conſequently to have 
among themſelves, for their mutual 
wants, an intelligible language. The 
thing is poſlible, ſo that we need only 
examine, whether it be neceſſary. That 
all beaſts have knowledge is an avowed 


principle; and we do not ſee, that the 


Author of nature could have given them 
that knowledge for other ends, than to 
render them eapable for providing for 
their wants, for their preſervation, for 
all that is proper and convenient to them 
in their condition, and the form of life 
he has preſcribed to them. We may 
add to this principle, that ſeveral ſpecies 
of beaſts are made to live in ſociety, 


and others to live at leaſt, as it were, in 
a family, a male and female with their” 


young, till they are reared. But, if 
it be ſuppoſed, that they have no fort 
of language tor underſtanding one ano- 
ther, it cannot be conceived how their. 


ſociety could ſubſiſt. How ſhould the 


beavers, for inſtance, help one another 


to build them places of abode, it they, 


had not as clear and as intelligible a 


language, in regard to themſelves, as 


ours 1s to us? Knowledge, without a 
reciprocal communication by a ſenſible 
and known language, is not ſufficient 
for maintaining ſociety, nor for exe- 


cuting an enterpriſe that requires union 


and intellgence. How could wolves 
concert together their ſtratagems for 
attacking flocks of ſheep, if they did 
not underſtand one another ? How, in 
fine, could ſwallows, without ſpeaking 
to each other, form together the deſign 


of blocking up a ſparrow in the neſt of 


one of their companions he has taken 
and will not quit poſſeſſion of? A mul- 
tiplicity of examples might be Cited, in 


ſupport of this argument; but. that 


which here admits of no difficulty is 
that, if Nature has made them capable 
of underſtanding a foreign language, 
How ſhould ſhe have reiutcd to them 
the faculty of underfianding and ipeak- 
ing a natural language? For beaſts lpeak 
to us and unde:itand us perfectly well, 


When we ouce know that bealls [peak 


and 
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and underſtand each other, our curioſity 
would fain be ſatisfied, as to the ſub- 
jects of their converſation. However, 
it may be ſaid that their language is 
greatly limited, as not extending be- 


| yond the wants of life; for Nature has 


given beaſts the faculty of ſpeaking, 


tor expreſling only their deſires and feel- 


ings, in order by this means toſatisfy their 
wants, and whatever is neceſſary for 
their preſervation. All they think, and 
all they feel, may be reduced therefore 
to animal liſez and, as there is reaſon 
to believe it ſo, we may conſequently 
not expect from them any abſtract ideas, 
metaphyſical reaſonings, or curious re- 
ſearches on the objects that ſurround 
them; but rather confine the whole 
ſcope of their ſcience to the principles 
of ſelf-preſervation and the propagation 
of their ſpecies, which alone influence 
all their actions. | 
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Account of the Patron, a new Comedy 

* of three As, written by Mr. Foote, 
and now performing at the little Thega- 
tre in the Hay- market. : 


PERSONS of the Drama, 


ver, Mr. Death. 
His Friend, Mr. Davis. 
Ruſt, Mr. 2 
Puff, Mr. Hayes. 
Dactyl, Mr. Granger. 
Sir Roger Dowla, Mr. Palmer. 


sir Thomas Lofty, 
oh And ; Mr. Foote. 
Sir Peter Pepperpot, J) 


stayta Mr. Brown, 
. (Mr. Parjons, 
Servants. 3 And 
. Mr. Lewis, 
Juliette, | Mri.Granger, 


H1S piece opens with a conver- 
ſation between Bever and his 
friend, about Sir 'Thomas Lofty, a pre- 
tended patron of all the polite arts, but 
2 man of intolerable vanity and igno- 
rance. Bever is a young ſellow lately 
arrived from Oxtord, and recommend- 


ed by his father to the acquaintance of 
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Sir Thomas, as the propereſt means of 
initiating him into the republic of let. 
ters, an honour of which the youn 

gentleman is ſuppoſed to be not a little 
ambitious. His viſits at Sir Thomas; 
are attended with the loſs of his heart, 


which Juliette, the knight's niece, cap. 


tivates in a ſhort time; but in return 
ſhe makes him a preſent of her oun, 
and take every method ſhe can to give 
him her hand into the bargain. To 
effect this, however, ſhe has one conſi. 
derable difficulty. to ſurmount, her un. 
cle, upon whom her whole dependance 


is, having promiſed her to Mr. Ruſt, a 


celebrated antiquarian, | | 

The converſation between Bever and 
his friend is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Sir Peter Pepperpot, a Weſt-[n- 
dian of great fortune, who is going to 
teaſt on a delicious Barbecue, and ig 
rating a couple of negroes by whom he 
1s attended, for negleCting to carry his 


bottle of Kian. 


This gentleman is alſo a pretended 
patron of the arts; but neverthele(s 
ſeems more ſolicitous about the preſer- 
vation of the body than the improve- 
ment of the mind, his whole diſcourſe 


turning upon the excellence of turtle; 


and the laſt fleet having brought him 
five, he tells us, that he diſpoſed of two | 
at Cornhill, ſent a third to Almack's; 


-and the remaining two being unhealthy, 


he packed them off to his borough in 
Vorkſhire.— . The laſt indeed (ſays he) 
I ſmuggled, for the unconſcionable raſcal 
of a ſtage-driver uſed to charge me five 
pounds for the carriage; but my coach. 
man having occaſion to go into the coun- 
try, he clapped a capuchin upon the 
turtle, and carried it down for thirly 
ſhillings as an inſide paſſenger ;—the 
frolic, however, was near proving fa 
tal, for as Betty the bar-maid at Hat» 
field, thruſt her head into the coach to 
know what the company choſe for breaks 
faſt, the turtle ſnapped her by the node, 
and it was with the greateſt difficult) 
they could diſengage her.” Sir Teta 


further tells them, that his borough 5 
juch a connoiſſeur in turtle, that it can 
diſtinguiſh the paſh from the pee, and 
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them to judge by the conſump- 
tion, how univerſally it is eſteemed. 
six pounds being, according to him, 
the ſtint of an alderman ; five the allow- 
ance of his wife, and the mayor, the 
parſon, and the recorder being indulg- 
ed without limitation. | 

Sir Peter has no ſooner retired, than 
Bever and his friend are again inter- 
rupted by a quarrel between Dactyl a 
poet, and Puff a publiſher ; owing to 


the latter having refuſed to purchaſe a 


copy of Dactyl, which is all praiſe and 
panegyrick,—In this altercation, the 
poet and publiſher mutually recriminate. 
The bard puts Puff in mind, that 
till he took notice of him. is bp 
avas nothing but a ſhed in Moor fields; 
his kitchen a pan of charcoal, and his 
bel under the counter ;—to which the 
other replies, by threatning to reſtrain 


his hand, and declaring he will give no 


more beef and carrots of a morning. 

By Juliette's advice Mr. Bever had 
flattered Sir Thomas ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that the knight at laſt profeſſes the 
greateſt friendſhip imaginable for him, 
and informs him of what he calls the 


greateſt ſecret of his life; begging at 


the ſame time Mr. Bever's aſſiſtance, as 
the ſtrongeſt mark of attachment and 
eſteem. Sir Thomas had it ſeems writ- 
ten a play, which was to be acted that 
night, under the title of Robin/on Cru- 
foe, but had tranſacted every thing with 
ſo much ſecrecy, that nobody ſuſpected 
him for the author. The manager, 
however, of Drury-lane, where he ſays 
it is to be performed, hearing that e- 


very anonymous production was placed 


to his own account, inſiſted upon, and 
obtained a poſitive promiſe from Sir 
Thomas, that he ſhould know the poet's 
name before the curtain drew up. Sir 
Thomas's vanity making him rather 
apprehenſive about the ſucceſs of his 


piece, he determined to make Mr. Be- 


ver paſs for the author, that ſo, if it 
happened to fail, the whole diſgrace 
ſhould be laid at that gentleman's door, 
knowing that if it was well received, 
nothing would be eaſier than to whiſper 
the truth, and get the whole reputation 
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transferred to his own. Urged by this 


motive, he entreats Mr. Bever would 


oblige him by an acquieſcence, with 


which our young lover, after a conſide- 
rable ſtruggle within himſelf, complies. 


Unhappily for the poor knight, the play 


is damned before the end of the zd. act. 
Dactyl, Puff and Ruſt, whom he had 
ſent to ſupport it, very quickly follow 
his ſervants, with an account of its fate; 
nor 1s Bever long after them, but comes 


back fired with rage and indignation, 


to make Sir Thomas take the ſcandal 
of the play on himſelf In vain our 
Patron begs, argues, remonſtrates, 
ſoothes ; Bever tells him he ſhould be 
gibbited down to all poſterity, with the 


author of Love in a Hollow Tree ; and 


aſke, if he imagined any family would 
receive him after ſo public a diſgrace ; 
the knight inſtantly anſwers he would; 


upon which Bever dis ectly demands his 


niece, as a recompence for keeping the 
ſecret ; and bearing the infamy of the 
piece, Sir Thomas conſents, and join- 
ing their hands, ſays to Juliette, 
Here take his hand owe him much 
— I know it, | 


And make the man, althongh I damn 


the poet. 
In the ſecond act we have the follow. 


ing humorous ſtroke, which may ſerve 


as a ſpecimen of the performance. Ruſt 
being aſked by Sir Thomas, if any thing 
new had been added to his collection 
of curioſities ; he replies, Why, 1 
don't know, Sir Thomas; ] have both 
loſt and gained in the courſe of the 


week. — The urn that held the aſhes of 


Agrippa—“ 


Sir Themas. No accident I hope. 


Ruſt. Has fallen a martyr to igno= 


rance and harbarity for a new houſe- 
maid miſtaking it for a crack d cham- 
ber · pot, carried it down ſtairs one morn- 


ing, and thre it into a cart to a duſt- 


man. I have got ſomething, however, 
to make amends; here it is. I am na 
churl, but love to regale my triends 
with a ſight of my treaſures ; he it 15—- 
I believe ſome of the letteis are ſtili to 
be ſeen— Tis a little bit of the famous 
North Briton that was burned before the 
Change, 
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has been indebted to that writer. 


Memoirs of Madam di Pompadour ; : 
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Change, in Cornhill, — But hath, — 

for it has not ſuitered the law, tis pol. 
ſible they may be inclined to ſeize it out 
of my hands; and that, you know, 


would be an irreparable misfortune,” 


This piece, which is taken from the 
Connoiſſeur of Marmontel, is the ſe- 
cond performance for which our ſtage 
The 
French author, indeed, in his preface 


to his Moral Tales, tell us, that he has 


there furniſhed the poets with ſufficient 


matter for theatrical entertainment, 
without piitting them to the trouble of 


Inventing. Accordingly, we have ſeen 


one of the firſt geniuſes of the age, fol- 


lowing him, the beginning of laſt win- 
ter, in a piece which was received with 
very uncommon, but deſerved applauſe. 
Mr. Foote is now treading the ſame 
path, and if we are rightly informed, 
another gentleman, as yet but little 
known to the public, is preparing a 
piece or two from the ſame author, 
-which may be expected next ſeaſon, 


TMN 


From the UwIvERSAL Musk Un, 


late Miſtreſs to the French King, 


© continued. 


TFT is generally thought, that Madam 
1 Pompadour's ſucceſs with the King 
was partly owing to the inſtructions of 


her mother; a woman perfectly skilled 


in all the myſteries of gallantry and 
arts of pleaſing. Theſe inſtructions 
were ſeconded by a happy aptneſs in the 
daughter to profit by them. 

In the mean time, the frequent mght- 
eclipſes of Madam d'Eftiolles, could 
not but alarm her huſband, with whom 

her confidence in the greatneſs and po- 
er of her royal gallant, made her hard- 
ly keep any meaſures. He was ſoon 
appriſed of his misfortune, and the au- 
thor of it. As he loved his wife too 
ardently to ſhare her with any one, the 
diſcovery was like a thunder-clap to 
him. Reſolved however not to acqui- 
eſce in it, he began to ſpeak in the tone 
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of a perſon that was deeply woe 800 


and to exert the authority of a huſband 
determined to be no longer ſo. This 
only haſtened a meaſure already concert. 
ed between the King and Madam de 
Eſtiolles. She now boldly plucked off 
the mask, and ſure of protection, ſhe 
hoifted the flag of defiance, and repair. 


ed openly at Verſailles, as to her re. 


fuge. Poor d'Eſtiolles, thus robbed of 
his wife, naturally made the world re- 
ſound with his complaints, and was even 
taking effectual meaſures for getting her 
back, whe he received a Lettre de ca- 
chet, baniſhing him to Avignon. 

In the mean time, Madam d'Eſtiol. 
les who had thus quitted her huſband, 
and an only daughter the had had by 
him, then a girl, and was now the 
King's declared miſtreſs in all the 
ſorms ; had been ſucceſsfully employed 
in rivetting the chains of her royal 
lover. Abundantly provided with art, 
ſhe had thoroughly ſtudied his temper, 
his humours, his inclination, and ſo 
perfectly conformed to them, that ſhe 
fixed him to her, by creating in him, 
a deſpair of finding another woman, 


with whom he could be ſo eaſy and 


happy. 
From the vivacity of har penetration | 


ſhe ſoon tound out the King's weak 
ſide. She ſoon diſcovered, that of all 
the faculties of pleaſing, of which (he 
was miſtreſs ; none would have great- 
er power to hold him faſt, than that of 
amuſing him. 

In both the points of ele and va- 
riety, Madam d'Eitiolles was ſovereigniy 
the King s woman. Conttitutionally 
impatient, above all of the yawas of 
dulneſs pining for amuſement, he could 
hardly have found another fo capable as 
herſelf, of filling thoſe diſmal inſtants 
of vacuity, with which he was ſo mic 
rably embarraſſed. To all the graces 
of her perſon, and her acquiſitions trom 
education, was added, that art ſo ns- 
ceſſary at courts, the art of trifling. The 
verieſt bagateiles had the power of h leal- 
ing by her knack of treating them. No 
body could tell a ftory, or relate the littie 


daily adventures of the court and wo 
Wl 


She lung, ſhe played upon moſt inſtru- 
ments in a maſterly manner, She danced 
with all the lighineſs and air of a nymph, 
of which ſhe had all the delicacy and 
freedom of ſhape. But that in which 
ſhe excelled was, the exact adapting the 
diſplay of theſe accompliſhments to the 
call of the moment. Nor did the but 
take particular care to have done with 
them, the inſtant before the one in which 
her exquiſite diſcernment taught her they 
would ceaſe to be agreeable. Thus by 
preventing wearineſs, ſhe was ſure not 


ſhe had precedently afforded. So many 
talents for pleaſing, joined to the ele- 
gance of her taſte, amply qualified her 
for filling the poſt of a Petronius Arbiter 
at that court, No pleaſures were thought 
ſuch that had not the ſtamp of her con- 
trivance, or the ſanction ef her appro- 
bation, All of them were required to 
be a- la Pompadour. At thoſe petits- 
ſupers of which the king is fo fond, 
where lay ing aſide all the ſtiffneſs of 
ſtate, and unlacing royalty, he enjoys 
himſelf with a few ſeleR, rather at that 
time companions and friends than ſub- 
jects, no one more than ſhe contributed 
| to animate the company, and to keep 
on up the ſpirit of joy in it. She was the 
ak WW vital princip'e of thoſe little parties. 
all WF The king, in ſhort, had ſo many rea- 
nc Bi ſons to feel that ſhe was neceſlary to the 
at. pleaſure of his life, that he had no 


of temptation to an inconſtancy, he was 


aware would create a not eaſily repara- 
„a- die gap in it. 15 0 
Naturally parſimenious, he had not 
very royally rewarded the favours of 
former miſtreſſes. It was reſerved for 


les to unlock the ſluices of his libera- 
lity, and they were poured out in a full 
wod upon her and hers. 


aces He preſently gave her a marquiſate, 
0 With the title of the Marchioneſs of 
na. ompadour. | 
The 


Her father, who probably had only 
hat name, from his being married to 
zer mother, had obtained his pardon, 
d now an ample proviſion for lite. 


No- 
ittie 
On 
wil 


with more humour or a better grace. 


io loſe the merit of all the entertainment 


the ſuperior influence of madam d'Eſti- 
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Poiſffon, who was her brother, at leaſt 
by the ſafe fide, and remarkable for no- 


thing but for being her brother, was 


created marquiſs de Vandiere. 


The king was now entered with her 


into the giving ſtrain, which might be 


ore of the reaſons to him, as it is to 


many others, for continuing to give, 
eſpecially to low perſons, with whom, 


without that continuance, all the merit 


of what was beicre given is preſently 
loſt. One gift then became only the 


pledge and wiredraw of another, 


His privy purſe was entirely at her 


command, of which ſhe profited without 


meaſure or mercy. For beſides the ex- 
penſiveneſs of the ſyſtem of life into 


which ſhe had engaged him, ſhe drew 


from him what ſums te plealed, inde- 
pendent of the unbounded traffic ſhe 
made of her favour and influence, by 


her procurement of employs, poſt-, jobs, 


and other beneficial emanations from 
the royal authority. . | 

She purchaſed a palace at Paris, call- 
ed the Hotel d'Evreux, near the Thuille- 
ries, which not being good enongh tor 
her, ſhe pulled down and built almoſt 


anew from the ground, | 


She had allo acquired a ſuperb hotel 
at Verſailles, not for hitnſelf, for the had 
apartments in the palace itſelf, but for 
her numerous retinue. The king be- 
fides gave her the royal palate of Crecy 
for her life, | | 


He alſo, on a fancy that ſuddenly took 


Madam de Pompadour, built her a mag- 


nificent ſeat or plealure houſe, called 


Bellevue, from the delightfulneſs of the 


proſpect, which had, it ſeems, excited 


her defire to have a houſe there, juſt 


on the road to Verſailles, near Seve and 


Mendon. 


The king proceeded indeed more and 
more intangling himſelf with madam 


de Pompadour, not only through habit, 
but from the favours he accumulated on 
her, and which, with the uſual effect of 
favours, on the conferring ſide, endear- 
ed her the more to him. 8 
In the mean time ſuch high marks o 
diſtinction as he conferred on her, joined 
to ſo unbounded a profuſion, could not 
| r but 
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but create to the perſon on whom they 
ere conferred a number of enemies. 
She had not lived many years with 


the king, in quality of his miſtreſs, in 


"the moſt extenſive ſenſe of that TEE 
before ſhe was diſquaſified from diſ- 


| Has what is Wer thought the 


"molt C1 entlu Ty tun! to! 1 ct it, A female 
disorde r had grow! upon her to ſuch a 
\ beight, that the king was forced to ab- 


"Nin trom, any intimate approaches to 
* 


her, by the advice of his phyſicians, 
hs reprelented them, as not even ex- 
.empt from danger to his health. Dit- 


ficult as it might be to the king to wean 


Himſelf from her embraces, no conſtancy 
of defire could however well be proof 
againſt this double infrigidation of her 
perſonal infirmity, and of the fear of its 
conſequences to himſelf. Ih this-eriti- 
cal ſituation it was, that La Pompadour 
Had to triumph on her not having ſolely 
truſted to any thing ſo periſh able as the 
attractions of her perſon. She was now 
to reap the benefit of her having taken 


Care to ſecure her hold, by ſuch a mul- 


iplicity of chains, that even ſo great an 
one ſnapping, could not reſtore him to 
his freedom. The whole court, and 
pot improbably herſelf, were ſurprized 
to ſee the could keep poſſeſſion of the 
king, in circumſtances fo fit to cool and 

iſguſt him. Many motives however, 
might concur to fix him; his predomi- 
nant paſſion for amuſement, by none ſo 
well gratified as by her ; the old circle, 
with princes, of favour-begetting gifts, 
thoſe gifts {till greater favour, that fa- 
vour again further gifts, and ſo on to 
the end of the chapter; habit, the ſp1- 
rit of contradiction, finding a kind of 
joy in diſappointing the concluſions of 
nuwbers ; the ſingularity of the thing; 
and perhaps, above all, that falſe pride 
of the human heart, fo often breeding 
A . perſiſtence 1 in errors, from the renun- 


: ojation implying a confeſſion of them, 


and by which it is ſo filly as to be grie- 
voully hurt. 
ſuch they all are, combined together 
might, without too much occaſion for 
wonder, account for his not having 


| Wrepgth enough to break looſe. No 


All theſe weakneſſes, for 


{ſymptoms of remiſſion betrayed ſuch, 4 
deſign. On the contrary, he now 
peared more enſlaved than ever. 

[To be continued. 
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From the UxIVERSAL Musk. 
Infance of the Impoff tion of Coroners, 


Have lately been in two counties 

near London, where I heard of 1 
moſt ſcandalous abuſe of the law, d. 
rectly contrary to an act of parliament 
made on purpoſe to prevent it: what 
mean 1s, the coroners of counties ex- 
acting from. churchwardens, or other 
pariſh-officers, money, under pretence gf 
fees, for fitting on dead bodies that 
have hanged or drowned themſelves, &c. 
and likewiſe obliging the pariſh-officer 
to provide a dinner for them, or o- 
therwiſe entertain them; and jf theſe 
coroners meet with a poor ignorant wi 
dow, or a huſband that wants their af. 
ſiſtance, they take one, two, or three 
guineas from them, or more, under 
pretence of a fee: whereas the act of 
parliament ſays, they ſhall have twenty 
ſhillings for the ſitting on any hody that 
comes to their death by any misfortune, 
and ninepence a mile tor travelling 
charges, (and they charge their miles 
ſhort enough) and to be paid by the 
county treaſurer, on two juſtices certi. 
fying that they have examined the num. 
ber of inquiſitions taken; ſo that no co- 


roner has any right to demand any mo- 


ney, dinner, treat, &c. of any perlon 
whatſoever ; and an information lies a. 
gainſt any coroner that dares practice 
any ſuch impoſition on poor 1gncralt 
people. 
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From the UNIVERSAL Musk. 


A Letter from a North America 
Planter, reſpecting the great Beni! 
of Salt to Cattle, with the Methid f 

| uſing it, 

T Do not find that the farmers ib 


England know the great — 
Willi 


which may be derived from the uſe of 
alt in the buſineſs of fattening cattle ; 
whereas in America we think it, in a 
manner, abſolutely neceſſary, and ac- 

cordingly give it to almoſt every kind 
of cattle; and thoſe with parted hooks 
are particularly fond of it. 

There cannot be a greater inſtance of 
this fondneſs, than the wild cattle re- 
ſorting to the ſalt licks, where they are 
chiefly killed. We give this name of 
alt licks to the ſalt ſprings, which, in 
various places iſſue naturally out of the 
ground, and form each a little rill. 

Horſes. are as fond of ſalt as black 
cattle ; for with us, if they are ever ſo 
wild, they will be much ſooner brought 
to a handtul of ſalt than any kind of 
corn whatever. 

We alſo give ſalt to our ſheep ; : and 
to this practice it is generally aſcribed, 

that the American cattle, in general, are 
ſo much more healthy than the ſame 
animals in England : certain it is, that 
they are ſubject to much fewer diſeaſes. 

There is one very advantageous prac- 


tice we have, which I cannot enough re- 
commend to the notice of the farmers 


here in England: it is mixing ſalt with 


our hay-ricks when we ſtack it, which | 


ve call brining. 

Juſt before I left America I had a 
crop of hay, which was in a manner 
ſpoiled by rain, being almoſt rotted in 
the field; yet did this hay ſpend as well as 
if it had been got in ever ſo favourably, 

When my ſervants were making up 
the itack, I had it managed in the fol- 
lowing manner; that is, as ſoon as a 


bed of hay was laid about fix inches 


thick, I had the whole ſprinkled over 
with falt ; then another bed of hay was 
lad, which was again ſprinkled in like 
manner; and this method was followed 
till the hay was ſtacked. 

When the ſe:ifon came for cutting 
tis hay, and giving it to my cattle, I 
found that ſo far {rom refuſing it, they 
eat it with furpriſing appetite, always 


preferring it beiore the ſweeteſt hay, 


that had not been in this manner fprink- 
led With {alt, 
AMERICANUS. 
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From the BRITISH Magazine, 


Anecclote of the Marquis of Ormond. 


The late diſturbances made by the ſer- 
vants at Ranelagh, on account of the 
intended deſign of ſuppreſling their 
vails, put me in mind of the tollows 
ing paſſage in the life of the marquis 
(afterwards duke) of Ormond, which 
I believe will not prove unentertain- 


ing to your readers, who may learn 


from this ſtory that ALL our faſhivas 
are not borrowed from France. 


HE marquis having been invited 
by a French nobleman to pafs 
ſome days at his houſe in St. Germaih 
en laye, in compliance with an incon- 
venient Engliſh cuſtom, at his coming 
away, left with the maitre d'hotel ten 


piſtoles, to be diſtributed amongſt the 


ſervants. It was all the money he had, 
nor did he know how to get credit for 
more when he reached Paris. As he 
was on the road ruminating on this me- 
lancholy circumſtance, and contriving 
how to raiſe a ſmall ſupply for preſerit 


uſe, he was ſurpriſed at being told by 


his ſervant, that the nobleman at whoſe 
houſe he had been entertained, was 
behind, driving furiouſly, as if he was 
deſirous of overtaking him. 


The marquis, it ſeems, had ſcarce 
left St. Germain, when the diſtribution 
of the money he had given cauſed a 


great diſturbance amongit the ſervants 3 
who exalting their own ſervice and At- 
tendance, complained of the maitre 
& hotel's partiality. The nobleman, 
hearing an unuſual noiſe in his family, 
and upon enquiry into the matter, fiud- 
ing what it was, took the ten piſtoles, 
and cauſing horſes to be put to his cha- 
riot, made all tite haſte that was poſſi- 
ble after the marquis of Ormond, I he 
marquis, won no: ice of his approach, 
got off his horſe as the other quitted 
his charict, a. ady cel to embrace 
him with great affection and reſpect 5 


but was ltr: angely ſurprized 10 find a 
coldac's 
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coldneſs in the nobleman, which forbad 


all embraces, till he had received ſatiſ- 


faction in a point which had given him 
great offence. He aſked the marquis, 
if he had reaſon to complain of any diſ- 
reſpect or detect which he met with in 
the too mean, but very triendly enter- 
tainment, which his houſe afforded : 
and being anſwered by the marquis, 
that his treatment had been full of ci- 
vility ; that he had never paſſed ſo ma- 
ny days more agreeably in his life, and 
could not but wonder that the other 
ſhould ſuſpect the contrary :- the noble- 
man then told him, „That the leav- 
ing ten piſtoles to be diſtributed a- 
mongſt the ſervants, was treating his 
Houle as an inn, and was the greateſt 
_ affront that could be offered to a man 
of quality: that he paid his own ſer- 
vants well, and hired them to wait on 
bis friends, as well as himſelf : that he 
_ conſidered him as a ſtranger who might 
be unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 
France, and err through ſome practice 
deemed leſs diſnonourahle in his own 
country: otherwiſe his reſentment ſhould 
| have prevented à y expoſtulation ; but 


2s the caſe ſtood, after having explain 


ed the nature of the affair, he muſt ei- 


ther redreſs the miſtake by receiving 


back the ten piſtoles, or give him the 
uſual ſatisfation of men of honour for 
an avowed affront,” 
 knowledged his error, took back his 
money, and returned to Paris with leſs 
anxiety about his ſubſiſtence, 


EXTXXAXALEEYEXY 


h From the Br1T1SH MAGAZINE. 


EN complain of nothing more 
M frequently than of deficient 
lemory ; and indeed, every one finds 
that many of the ideas which he deſired 
to retain have ſlipped irretrievably a- 
way ; that the acquiſicions of the mind 
are ſometimes equally fugitive with the 
gifts of fortune; and that a ſhort in- 
termiſſion of attention more certainly 
Jeſſens kuowledge than impairs an eſtate. 
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brance. 


The marquis ac- 


Reflections on the Regulation of Memory 8 


To aſſiſt this weakneſs of our natura 
many methods have been propoſed, al 
of which may be juſtly fuſpeRed of be. 
ing ineffectual ; for no art of memor A 
however its effects have been boaſted ot 
admired, has been ever adopted into 


general uſe, nor have thoſe who pol. 


ſeſſed it, appeared to excel others in 
readineſs of recollection or multiplicity 
of attainments. | ? 

There is another art of which all 
have felt the want, though Themiſtocles 
only confeſſed it. We ſuffer equal pain 
from the pertinacious adheſion of yn. 


welcome images, as from the evaneſ. 


cence of thoſe which are pleaſing and 
uſeful; and it may be doubted whether 
we ſhould be more benefited by the an 
of Memory or the art of Forgetfulneſi. 

Forgetfulneſs is neceſſary to Remem- 
Ideas are retajned by renova. 
tion of that impreſſion which time iz 
always wearing away, and which new 
images are ftriving to obliterate. If 
uſeleſs thoughts could be expelled from 
the mind, all the valuable parts of our 
knowledge would more frequently re. 
cur, and every recurrence wonld rein- 
ſtate them in their former place, 

It is impoſſible to conſider, without 
ſome regret, how much might have been 
learned, or how much might have been 
invented by a rational and vigorous ap- 
plication of time, uſeleſsly or painfully 
paſſed in the revocation of events, which 
have left neither good nor evil behind 
them, in grief for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in reſentment 
of injuries known only to ourſelves, of 


which death has put the authors beyond 


our power. | 
Philoſophy has accumulated precept 
upon precept, to warn us againſt the 
anticipation of future calamities. All 
uſeleſs miſery is certainly. folly, and he 
that feels evils before they come, may 
be deſervedly cenſured ; yet ſurely to 
dread the future is more reaſonable than 
to lament the paſt, The buſineſs of 
life is to go forwards ; he who ſees eril 
10 proſpect meets it in his way, but he 
who catches it by retroſpection turn 
back to find it, That which is feared 
Way 


may ſometimes be avoided, but that 
which 75 regretted to-day, may be re- 
retted again to-morrow. 
Regret is indeed uſeful and virtu- 
ous, and not only allowable but ne- 


ceſſary, when it tends to the amendment 


of life, or to admonition of error which 
we may be again in danger of commit- 
ting. But a very ſmall part of the mo- 
ments ſpent in meditation on the palt, 


produce any reaſonable caution or ſalu- 


tary ſorrow. Moſt of the mortificati- 
ons that we have ſuffered, arofe from 
the concurrence of local and temporary 
circumſtances : which can never meet 
again; and moſt of our diſappoint- 
ments have ſucceeded thoſe expeCtati- 
ons, which life allows not to be tormed 
a ſecond time. 

It would add much to buman hap- 


| pineſs, if an art could be taught of 


forgetting all of which the remembrance 
is at once uſeleſs and afflictive, if that 
pain which never can end in pleaſure 
could be driven totally away, that the 
mind might perform its functions with- 

out incumbrance, and the paſt might no 
longer encroach upon the preſent. 

Little can he done well to which the 
whole mind 1s not applied : the buſineſs 
of every day calls for the day to which 
it is aſſigned, and he will have no lei- 
ſure to regret yeſterday's vexations, who 
reſolves not to have a new ſubject of 
regret to-morrow, 

Bat to forget or to remember at 
pleaſure, are equally beyond the power 
of man. Yet as memory may be aſ- 


liked by method, and the decays of 


knowledge repaired by ſtated times of 
recollection, ſo the power of forgetting 
is capable of improvement. Reaſon 
will, by a reſolute conteſt, prevail over 
Imagination, and the power may be ob- 


tained of transferring the attention as 


judzment ſhall direct. 

The incurſions of troubleſome 
thouzhts are often violent and importu- 
nate; and it is not eaſy to a mind ac- 
cuſtomed to their inroads to ex el them 
immediately, by putting better images 
into motion; but this enemy of quiet 

is above all others weakened by every 
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defeat; the reflection which has been 
once over - powered and ejected, ſeldom 
returns with any formidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great inſtrument 
of intellectual dominion. The mind 
cannot retire from its enemy into total 
vacancy, or turn aſide from one obje& 
but by paſſing to another. The gloomy 
and the reſentful are always found a- 
mong thoſe who have nothing to do, 
or who dg nothing. We mult be buſy 
about good or evil, and he to whom 
the preſent offers nothing will often be 
looking backwarq on the paſt, 


WO PRORKORICA NON: N 


From the Cour Macazine. 


Reflect. ons on the Uncertainty of Fr end. | 


ſhip. 


IF has no pleaſure higher or no- 


bler than that of Friendſhip. It 
18 painful to conſider, that this ſublime 
enjoyment may be impaired or deſtroy- 
ed by innumerable cauſes, and that there 
is no human poſſeſſion of which the 
duration is leſs certain, 

Many have talked,” in very exalted 
language, of the perpetuity of Friend- 
ſhip, of inviſible Conſtancy, and an 
unalienable kindneſs ; and ſome exam- 
ples have been ſeen of men who have 
continued faithful to their earlieſt choice, 
and whoſe affection has predominated 


over changes of fortune, and contrarie- 


ty of opinion, 


But theſe inſtances are memorable, 


becauſe they are rare. The Friendſhip, 


which is to be practiced or expected by | 


common mortals, muſt take its riſe 
from mutual pleaſure, and muſt end 
when the power ceaſes of delighting 
each other. 

Many accidents therefore may hap- 


neſs or conremptible inconſtancy on ei- 
ther part. 
ways in our power; and little does he 


know himſelf, who believes that he can 


be always able to receive it, 


Thote who would gladly paſs their 


days together may be — by the 
ditferent 


pen, by which the ardour of kindneſs. 
will be abated, without criminal baſe- 


To give pleaſure is not al- 
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different courſe of their affairs; and 

Friendſhip, like Love, is deſtroyed by 

long abſence, though it may be increaſ- 

ed by ſhort intermiſſions. What we 

have miſſed long enough to want it, we 

value more when it is regained ; but 

that which has been loſt till it is forgot- 

ten, will be found at laſt with little. 

gladneſs, and with ſtill leſs, if a ſubſti- 
tute has ſupplied the place. A man 

deprived of the companion to whom he 

uſed to open his boſom, and with whom 
he ſhared the hours of leiſure and mer- 

riment, feels the day at firſt hanging 

heavy on him ; his difficulties oppreſs, 

and his doubts diſftrat him; he ſees 

time come and go without his wonted 
gratification, and all is ſadne(s within, 
and ſolitude about him. But this un- 
eaſineſs never laſts long; neceſſity pro- 
duces expedients, new amuſements are 
diſcovered, and new converſation i is ad- 
mitted. 

No expectation is more frequently 
diſappointed, than that which naturally 
ariſes in the mind, from the proſpect of 
meeting an old Friend, after long ſe- 
paration. We expect the attraction to 
be revived, and the coalition to be re- 
newed ; no man conſiders how much al- 

| teration time has made in himſelf, and 
very few enquire what effect it has had 
upon others. The firſt hour convinces 
them, that the pleaſure, which they 
have formerly enjoyed, is for ever at an 
end; different ſcenes have made differ- 
ent e e the opinions of both are 
changed, and that ſimilitude of manners 
and ſentiment is loft, which confirmed 
them both in the approbation of them- 
feives. 

Friendſhip is often deſtroyed by op- 
poſition of intereſt,” cot only by the 
ponderous and viſibie intereſt, which 
the deſire of wealth and greatneſs forms 


and maintains, but by a thouſand ſe- 


cret and flight competitions, ſc; arcely 
known to the mind upon which they 
operate. 
without ſome favourite trifle which be 
values above greater attainments, ſome 
deſire of petty praiſe, which he cannot 
patiently ſuffer to be croſſed before it is 


There is ſcarcely any man 
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known, and ſometimes defeated þ 
wanton petulance ; but ſuch attacks xe 
ſeldom made without the loſs of Friend. 
ſhip; for whoever has once found the 
vulnerable part will always be feared, 
and the reſentment will burn on in ſe. 
cret, of which ſhame hinders the diicg. 
very. - - 

This, however, is a flow malignity, 
which a wiſe man will obviate as incon. 
ſiſtent with quiet, and a good man will 
repreſs as contrary to virtue; but hu. 
man happineſs is ſometimes violated oy 
ſome more ſudden ſtrokes. 

A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon a ſub. 
jet which a moment before was on 
both parts regarded with careleſs indif. 
ference, is continued by the deſire of 
conqueſt, till vanity kindles into rage, 
and oppoſition rankles into enmity, A- 
gainſt this haſty miſchief I know not 
what ſecurity can be obtained ; men 
wilt be ſometimes ſurpriſed into quar- 
Tels, and though they might both haſten 
to reconciliation, as ſoon as their tu- 
mult had ſubſided, yet two minds will 
ſeldom be found together, which can at 
once ſubdue their diſcontent, or imme- 
diately enjoy the ſweets of peace, with- 
. out remembring the wounds of the cons 
flict. 

Friendſhip has other enemies. 
pician is always hardening the cautious, 
and Diſguſt repelling the delicate. Very 
ſlender differences will ſometimes part 
thoſe whom long reciprocation of civl- 
lity or beneficence has united, Lone- 
love and Ranger retired into the coun- 
try to enjoy the company of each other, 
and returned in fix weeks cold and pe- 
tulant; Ranger's pleaſure was to walk 
in the fields, and Lonelove's to {it in 
a bower ; each had complied with the 
other in his turn, and each was ang! 
that compliance had been exacted, 

The moſt fatal diſeaſe of Friendliip 
is gradual decay, or diſlike hourly en- 
creaſed by cauſes too flender for cou 
plaint, and too numerous for remoral. 
Thoſe who are angry may be FECONC- 
ed; thoſe who have injured may receite 
a recompence ; but when the dere d 
pag: and willingnels to be plea. {ed i 
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flently diminiſhed, the renovation of 
Friendſhip is hopeleſs ; as, when the 
vital powers fink into languor, there is 


no longer _ uſe of- the Phyſician. 
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From the Coke Mac Anz. 


Jl Conſequences of Holyday-making. 


HE euſtom of keeping holidays 

at particular feſtivals is produc- 
tive of many evils, and cannot poſſibly 
do any good, — Tis merely an encou- 
ragement to the vitious and the profli- 
gate, inſtead of exciting any principle 
of morality or religion; ; and perhaps it 


| would not be going too far, if I affert- 


ed, that there are,more enormities come 
mitted at Chriſtmas, Eafter, and Whit- 
ſuntide, than can be expiated by the 
virtues of the whole year beſides I am 


led to this ſubject from ſome domeſtic 


occurrences, during the courſe of the 
two holidays, at the bg beginning of Whit- 
ſun- week. TIE "oy # 
Breakfaſt was no ſooner over laſt 
monday, than my maid Hannah came 
up ſtairs, and begged. leave to paſs the 


remainder of the day with ſome rela- 


tions of her's,-who had made a party 
for Fulham. — As the girl was a very 
good ſervant, I not only granted the 
requeſt, but made-her a preſent of half 
acrown towards defraying the expences 
of the excurſion— She thanked me, pro- 
miſed to return early in the evening, 
and ſet out. - About nine o'clock I ex- 
pected her home, but no Hannah came 


—Ten ſtruck, and ſtill there was no 


ſign of her appearance Eleven ſtruck, 
but no Hannah; I can't ſay but I was 
terrified, left ſome accident ſhould have 
happened to the poor girl, and therefore 
ſent my Tom, with the other maid 
Nanny, to her ſiſter's, a diſcreet, ſober. 
fort of a young woman, who keeps a 

chardler's ſhop within two or three 
ſireets; all that this produced was a 
new uneaſineſs—the ſiſter knew nothing 
af her; heard of no party ſhe was en- 
aged in, and ſeemed to be frightened 


dat ot her wits, — On this report, I 


went to bed, but defired Nanny to wait 
up till twelve o'clock : the did, but to 


no purpole — Hannah never came near 
the houſe ſince; and we: have juſt dif- 


covered, that ſhe went out with a foot- 
man belonging to an officer, on mon- 
day, inſtead of going with any relati- 


ons; that ſhe dined with this forry fel- 


low at Chelſea, where after dinner he 
perſuaded her to drink a glaſs or two 


of punch, which had ſuch an effect up- 
on her, being utterly unuſed to ſtrong 
liquors, as rendered it abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for her to be put to bed. No 
doubt, the whole was a deſign of tlie 


artful. villain's; for ſhe was no fooner 
under the blankets, than he ſtept with. 


out any ceremony into bed too; and 
deſtroyed in one moment that reputas - 
tion, which the unhappy creature had 


preſerved un{uſpected for a whole life: 


when ſhe had recovered the uſe of hor 
reaſon, ſhame and diſtraction prevented 
her from coming home ; and thinking 
the worſt that could have now happen? 
cd, ſhe retired with her betrayer to a 
little room in a hedge alehouſe, where 


ſhe had continued with him ever ſince; 


refuſing either to ſee her ſiſter, or re- 
turn to her place, tho' I ſent her word 
I ſhould take her back again, it the left 
the villain, and would give an ablojnte 
promiſe never to have any ene 
with him for the future. 

Such is the conſequence of beben 
making; and now ſuffer an old wo- 
man to make two or three curſory re- 
marks I remember my firſt huſband, 
and as honeſt a man he was as ever 
broke the world's bread, uſed to ſay, 
poor man ! that the church, by the in- 
ſtitution of holidays, perverted its on 
deſign, and laid in reality a ſnare to 
deſttoy, where it meant to improve the 
morals of the people. Indeed, I am 
perfectly of opinion with Mr. Robin- 
fon, holidays were originally initituted 


to inſpire a fſolemu bene of rcligious 


duties, and to give thoſe a favourable 
opportunity of proſecuting theit evo» 
tions at particular ſeaſons, Whole ne- 
ceſſary avocations might preyent them 
from {ſo conſtant an attendance as they 

| might 


might poſſibly with at other times; but 
Jet me afk, if the end of the church is 
anſwered in the leaft ? Do our young 
people gp to church on holidays ? Alas, 
they conſider a holiday as an abſolute 
exemption from every concern of a re- 
ligious kind; and a fort of licence to 
indulge every depravity of their ſenti- 
ments; Do our old people go to church 
on holidays? Very few, they are em- 
ployed in cards and feſtivity ; and fo 
far is the verge of that eternity, upon 
which they totter, from making any 
ſalutary impreſſions on their minds, 
that tho' I have not miſſed church a 
ſingle and theſe thirty years, yet at 
three grand feſtivals, I have obſerv- 
ed it to be worſe attended than at 


any other ſeaſon in the year: A few 


ſuperannuated women like myſelf have 
compoſed the whole congregation, and 
even the clergyman has run over the 
ſervice in ſuch a prepoſterous hurry, 
that I have often thought, he was im- 


patient to mix in the cuſtomary riots - 


of his pariſhioners. | | 
Seeing, therefore, that holidays, ſo 
far from anſwering, rather defeat the 
purpoſe of religion, and knowing alſo 
How deſtructive they are to the com- 
munity, hy encouraging a ſnameful idle- 
neſs among all ranks of people (the 
lower order particularly, whoſe families 
muſt be material ſufferers by the ſmall- 
eſt neglect) I think that every conſide- 
ration, both divine and human, ſhould 
Induce us to Jay them aſide, fince no- 
thing can be more ſcandalous, than to 
ſet a ſeaſon apart for the ſupport both 
of idleneſs and irreligion ; and nothing 
more repugnant to wiſdom or virtue, 
than to ſanctify, as one may ſay, a 
time for prejudicing the fortunes, and 
corrupting the morals of the people. 
RACHAEL REDMAN. 


From the CourLETR Macazine. 
Of the dearneſs of Proviſions, and the 
conduct of Engroſſers. 
"THE high price of proviſions in- 

duced the Houſe of Commons 
to appoint a committee to enquire into 
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the cauſes that produced it, By the p. 
port of this committee it appears, thy 
the price of beef in the ſeveral market i 
London, is a halfpenny a pound dearee 
to the vender than has uſually been h 
the ſame month, for many years pal, 


and mutton from a farthing to a hall. 


penny a pound dearer. | 
Bethlem hoſpital is ſerved this year 
from the 25th of March, to the 2gth 
of September, at 28. 3d. per ſtone fo 
mutton, veal, and beef, whereas for the 
ſame months laſt year, the charge wa 
only 18. gd. per ſtone. Several falef. 
men were examined to diſcover the 
cauſes of this increaſe of price, who 
alledged many cauſes not at all concly. 
ſive or probable.  _ | 
Upon the whole, the committee were 
of opinion, that the high price of pro. 
viſions had been occaſioned partly by cir. 
cumſtances peculiar to the ſeaſon, and 
partly by defect of the laws in force for 
convicting and puniſhing foreſtallers. 
To remove the charge of monopolies 
and combinations, 1t has- been aſked, 
How is it poſſible for ſuch combinations 
to be entered into, without its being 
known where they met? Have not the 
proprietors of any commodity an indiſ- 
putable right to with-hold their goods 
from market, in expectation of a better 
ſale ? it is meeting and combining not 
to ſell till ſuch a ftated time and price, 
that makes it criminal. One true cauſe 
of the preſent price 1s, that ſaleſmen, 
whoſe proper buſineſs it is only to act as 
agents, too frequently act as principals; 
many of theſe people keep large tracts 
of paſture lands in their own hands, and 
make uſe of every drooping market, 
from whence their grounds are ſupplied, 
the cattle ſo purchaſed, lay in readinels 
for a ſharp market, by which means the 
public loſe the benefit of a falling market, 
If the magiſtrate would properly ex- 
ert his authority, it would, in a great 
meaſure, prevent the ill conſequences of 
combinations, an inſtance of this kind 
occurs in the city of Hereford. 
The beginning of this month, the 


price of freſh butter was 10d. per 


pound, Mr. Campbell, the preſent 


mayor, 
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mayor, knowing there was no good rea- all manufactured at home, it would ful- 


cos for raiſing it to ſo high a price, gave 
private orders to his officers to watch 
de next market - day at the ſeveral gates 
oe the city, the country people, who 
. (ame with the butter, and whether they 

brought it into the market, or carried 
tt into the ſhops of the dealers in that 
h Wcommodity, and to give him immediate 
x notice. The officers did their duty, 
ie and it appeared, much the greater part 
a; of the butter was bought up by the 
l. (dealers, againſt whom the officers gave 
ie information to the mayor, who iſſued 
ho bis warrant againſt them, They were 
brought before him, ſome on their pro- 


admitted to a ſmall fine, and the reſt 


0 {Were bound over to appear at the next 
r. Weaparter ſeſſions, where moſt of them 
nd Where made ſenſible of their bad conduct, 


nd ſubmitted to ſuch fines as the juſ- 
ices thought reaſonable; and ſome 


es few, behaving in an indecent and refrac- 
ld, Whtory manner, were bound over to appear 
ns Wat the next aſſizes, where they will be 
"s proſecuted according to law. The con- 


equence of this prudent ſtep was, that 
e very next market day, butter fell 


tet price, it has continued ever ſince, al- 
not though, by the cuſtom. of that coun- 
ce, try, they ſell twenty ounces to the 
uſe pound; and for which the worthy ma- 
en, ittrate has received the thanks of the 
rich. and the bleſſings of the poor. 


MMK MMK 
et, From the Cour LET E MAGAZINE, 


ſs BO: the ill Conſequences of encouraging 


the French manufe tures. 
et. WW A Great many hands bred «> the 
ex · \ manutaRuring of gold and ſilver 


eat embroidery, brocade, &c have been 


s of ate much diſtreſſed for want of em- 
ind oy. 

Thoſe bred in the above manufac- 
the ures, amount to about 15009, hardly 
per es third of which are at this time em- 
ent WP oy: d, notwithſtanding which it is al- 


er, cd, that if what is really worn was 
Vol. III. 


miſe not to offend for the future, were 


to 5d. per pound; at which, or a leſs 


ly employ them all. 

Several acts of Parliament have been 
made, whereby the importing, vending, 
or wearing thoſe of foreign manufac- 
ture are prohibited under ſevere penal- 
ties, and thoſe laws are ſufficient to put 
a ſtop to thoſe illicit practices, did they 
not come under the protection of ſuch 
perſons, as officers dare not preſume to 
examine. 

About fifty patterns of gold and fil- 
ver embroidery, brocade, and ſeveral 
of gold and ſilver lace, were lately 
ſeized at a Frenchman's lodgings at — 
ſtreet, but the pieces were not found. 
The monſieur ſaid, by his interpreter, 
that they might take the patterns, but he 
had ſold upwards of ten thouſand 


pounds worth, in a ſhort time, againſt 


his majeſty's birth-day, and that he in- 
tended ſetting out for own country in a 
few days, which, as there is no law in 


being to hold him to bail, it will be in 


vain to bring an action againſt him, or 
to attempt to prevent. 
patterns were marked at eight guineas 
and an half per yard, and ſome ap- 
peared much richer. | 

A ſmall premium offered by the pub- 
lic ſpirited ſociety in the Strand, for 
theſe kind of manufactures, would ſoon 
produce ſomething more brilliant than 
any one that ever appeared from France; 
this is the moſt proper means to effect 
it, as it will moſt effectually convince 
the nobility and gentry, that France is 


not able to excel, it equal, thoſe made 


here. VOY 
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From the Lapy's MAGAZINE. 


A Letter from Elvira. 
Madam, 
I Should be very glad to be ;nformed, 


why thoſe women, who endeavour 
to improve their mind by reading, and 
take ſome little care toqualify themſelves 
for companions to men of ſenfe, ſhould 
dy that means become the objects of ri- 
dicule, 


Uu That 


Some of the 
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That coxcombs andblockheads ſhould 
ſneer, is eaſily accounted for ; having 
themſelves no reliſh tor the charms of 
literature, they endeavour tv diſcourage 
all taſte for it in us, leſt we ſhould be- 
come wiſe enough to treat them with 


the contempt which their :gi.orance de- 


ſerves. TR 

But theſe ſneers are not merely from 
fools: ail the lords of the creation ſeem 
unanimous in thinking a karned wife 
a far worſe plagne than a fooliſh one. 

Having myſelf had an early taſte or 
reading, in which 1 was encouraged by 
an indulgent father, who directed my 
Kudies to the beſt authors in our own 
language, I ſoon preferred hiſtory and 
poetry to novels and romances; and 


Had more incliaation to read than to 


play cards. In company wifi! men of 
ſenſe, I liſtened to their converſation ; 
_ and even when that turned on ſubjects, 
in which from my age and ſex, it did 


not become me to join, yet J found 


more pleaſure in attending to them, 
than in prating with the ladies about 
faſhions. DES 

From all this, I am ſuſpected of an 
affectation of being learned, and am 
Equally ſneered at by my own ſex and 
the men: not that I deſerve the title 
of a temale pedant. I never attempted 


diving into thoſe abſtruſe parts of learn- 


ing which ſeem peculiarly defigned for 
men, nor did I ever neglect one Article 
which could be uſeful to a female: 
books and writing did not employ more 
of my time than work and drawing 
yet ] am reduced to the alternative of 
either parting with my Jibrary, throw- 
ing by my pen, and joining in the 


faſhionable diſſipation of routs, &c. or 


tor ever relinquiſhing all thoughts of 
matzimony. | 
The gentlemen are very liberal in be 
ſowing the epithets of triflers and filly 
women on thoſe who have a mere fe- 
male education; but if any of us 
have reſolution enough to ſoar beyond 
thoſe narrow limits, and dare to read 
any thing of more 1mportance than a 
play or novel, we are called criticks, 
wits, female pedaits, &c. It we write 
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a letter, it is merely to ſhow cur wit 
all we ſay is conſtrued into an affe(tatig 
of learning, and when once the cry is 
raiſed, we are more hunned, than if 3 
ſlur had been caſt on our reputation. 
As I have always eſteemed the under. 
ſtanding and judgment of the men 
(fram the advantage of education] to 
be ſuperior to tnole of my own ſex, I 
am puzzled to account for this their 
opinion, which to me appears an in. 
conſiſtency, as I cannut ſuppote men of 
eule can envy us, or tcur our rivailing 
their genivie- ; whence then © an arile; 
and what immis woult you pieiciibe to 
us? to know this would be a Very ule. 
tul ptece of inſtruction ty females in ge. 
neral, and particularly oblige, madam, 
ELV1RA, 


CE IIS NN N 
From the LADY'S MAC AZiRE. 

Account of the Hottentots continued, 
HE Hottentots look upon the fa. 
1 tigues and dangers of the chace 
to be greater than the tatigues and dan- 
gers of war : and that a man loſes more 
ſtrength and ſpirit by encountring a 
wild beaſt for an hour, than by enga- 
ging his enemy for a whole day, Some 
time therefore, they think, ought to be 
allowed for the recovery of the ſtrength 
and ſpirits of the man who has {lain a 
hon, tiger, leopard, elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, or elk : and Hottentot cuſtom al- 
ſigns for this purpoſe three days. As 
ſoon as the hero is dubb'd a knight, as 
I call him, of the honourabie order of 
the Urine, he marches home; and re- 
mains there or thereabout for the three 
following days, wholly intent upon his 
eaſe. In all this time he is not called by 
the Kraal to any manner of action, 
In all which time he is crammed 
with the choiceſt dainties, and the mol 
nouriſhing bits the Kraal can afford, 
And in all this time his wife comes not 
near him. It is the cuſtom for het, 
after milking the cows in a morning, to 
go and rambie about in the fields til 
the evening, She then returns home; 
and having milk'd the cows, ramble 


about the Kraal till night : when the 
3 3 eule 


feulks as privately as poſſible in ſome 
hole or corner in or about the hut, that 
hier huſband may not perceive her. This 
5 her conduct for three days and two 
nights, And in all that time too ſhe is 
enſoined to keep herſelf to a Pour diet z 
| {Wand to eat no more than what 1s barely 
neceſſary to Keep her in health. In the 
e {Weeninz of the third day ſhe is re. inſta- 
ted in the hut: the hero receives her 
ih a thouſand marks of fondneſs ; 
kills a fat ſheep in token of his joy ; and 
calls all kis neighbours to the feaſt His 
neighbours come; and felicitate his wife 
upon her happineſs in being reſtore to 
the arms of her huſband, and made the 
partner of his glory. | 
Being once among the Hottentots in 
queſt of a reaſon tor this cuſtom, which 
enjoins the wife of a new made Knight, 
4; I term him, of the Urine, not to come 
near her huſband tor three days and two 
hizhts after his creation, and to keep 
kerlelt all the time to a poor ſcanty 
diet : «Why (ſays a merry fellow of a 
Hottentot, to whom I put the queſtion) 
3 the matter is plain. Tis the hero's 
d. W © burneſs in that time to recruit his 
me MW ſtrength and ſpirits. It would be a 
© hazard he did not ſucceed it his wife 
2th “ was to be about him. For women 


ma are full of allurements: temptations 


ce - of the fleſh are not eaſily repelled ; 


af. “ and #hcro's knowing his wife in the 


— id 
©D 
- 


— 


as time cues him for recruiting his 


„ firength aud spirits were a downright 
of“ fruſtration of the delign. For no, 
re-“ thing, my triead, diminithes a man's 
bree “ ftrength like women. His wite is 
bs“ enjoined in all this time to keep her- 
ay“ delt to a po r ſcanty diet. What oc- 
tion, “ calion is there for this, you tay, ſince 
ned “ ſhe comes not pea! him? Why, III 
mot “ tell you, lf a woman was allowed at 
ford. “ ſuch a time to cram and feed high, 

« not “ he might burn, my friend, for the 
her, “ benefits of marriage, and ſet all her 
g, h vis to work to allure her huſband 
ti“ fo grant her them. There are op- 
me; * portunities for this 1 in the night. [f 
mbles I he does grant them, he is diſappoint- 
n le ed of his main end, which, in our 


Kult W eltimation, would be a great misfor- 
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e tune. And if he does not, ſhe may 
er quench her flame elſewhere, which. 
* would be a much greater. Are not 
** theſe choice reaſons, think you?“ 

nd ſo the arch rogue went on. His 
wit and mirth upon the matter, -with . 
the leave of thole gentlemen who re- 
preſent the Hottentots as monſters of 
ſtupidity, were juſt what you ſee here, 
excepting the articles of dre(s and mo- 
dification. But I cannot look upon this, 
as a reaſon, however not the ſole one, 
for the cuſtom we are upon. 

The death of no wild beaſt brings ſa 
much joy to a Kraal, as that of a tiger. 
The Hottentots are infinitely fond of, 
the fleth of a tiger, preferring it far be- 
yond the fleth of auy fort of cattle. 
And, indeed, the fleth of a tiger, roafted 
or boiled, is molt delicious food. I do 
not think, for my own part, there is, 
any veal ſo fine in the world. Many a 
tine have I been exquiſitely regaled 
with it at the Cape; and ſhould be bear- 
tily glad, could I provide myſelf now, 
and then with the {ame viduals at 
home The Hottentot, who {lays a 
tiger, is doubly careſſed and congratu- 
lated by his neighbours, who all Jong 
for a bit of the beait, and doat on the 
hero while their appetites are a ſharpen- 
ing and the victuals a dreſſing. The 
Hottentot, who ſlays a tiger, has al- 


ways the largeſt and the choiceſt por- 


tion of it for himlelf, 

1 ſhall now deſcribe the Hottentot 
manuer of fiſhing. Vogel denies, that 
the Hottentots know any thing of the 
art of fiſhing, He is not the only aus 
thor that does do. 
ger, and others do the ſame, The two 
laſt ſay, in ſubſtance, © The Hotten- 
& tots, who live near the ſea, live very 
& metinly, upon roots and plants. They 
© have no fort of machines or tackle 
e“ that may be uſed for fiſhing: nor 
“ have they any notion of the art. All 


© the filh they get are dead whales, 


& which are now and then caſt upon 
ce the ſhore.” The reveries and aſſu- 


rance of ſome travellers! The Hotten- 
tots, in every kind of fiſhing, out- do 


all the Europeans about the 
Cu 2 


They 
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They know not, that there ever was a 
time when their anceſtors had not ſome 
art of fiſhing. They fiſh both in the 
ſea and in rivers, Many of them are 
filhermen by profeſſion, and maintain 


their families by the trade. They take 


fiſh by the angle, the net, the ſpear or 
pointed rod, and. by groping or tick- 


ling. At the angle they ard very ex- 


their hands. 


pert; and know the beſt baits for moſt 


ſorts ot fiſh, Before they became ac- 
quainted with Europeans, their hooks 
for angling were crooked bits of their 
own iron. But they are now generally 
pretty well provided with European fiſh- 
hooks. The Europeans at the Cape 


own readily, that the Hottentots caſt 


and draw a net with much more dexie- 
rity than they. They uſe the ſpear or 
pointed rod only in creeks and rivers. 


They wade in up to the middle or high- 
er ; and move gently, this way and that, 


till they get a fiſh under foot; when 
they hold it there till they pierce it with 
the ſpear or pointed rod ; with which 
they bring it up. If they get a fiſh 
under foot in ſhallow water, the ſpear 
is uſeleſs, for they take up the fiſh with 
I have ſeen the Hotten- 
tots, when the haven at the Cape has 


abounded with thornbacks, which it al- 
ways does in the months of June, July 


and Auguſt, wade in and take great 
quantities of this ſort of fiſh with the 
pointed rod and with their hands, They 
are likewiſe very expert at taking of fiſh 
by groping or tickling, This they do 
in brooks, and on the tops of rocks in 
the ſea ; upon which rocks (lying near 
the ſhore) when the tide falls, remain 
ſeveral ſorts of ſmall fiſh in ſeveral holes 


and natural baſons. Upon the tops of 
theſe rocks the Hottentots frequently 


take abundance of a ſort of fiſh, called 


 rock-fiſh. Theſe are fiſhes without 


ſcales; and which the Hottentots will 
not therefore eat. But the Europeans 
are all extremely fond of them: and 
the Hottentots never bring them to the 


Cape but they find a quick market. for 


them. Rock-fiſh never ſtay on their 
hands, bring they what quantity they 
may. And, indeed, as lovely deticate 


food. As ſoon as the Europeans hay 
notice, that the Hottentot fiſhermen are 
coming off the rocks, a number of them 
generally haſten to the ſea-ſide, in order 
to purchaſe live rock-fiſh, 

The Hottentots often lay lines from 
thoſe rocks in the fea. The lines are 
made of the guts or ſinews of bealts; 
the hooks are European; and the bait; 
generally muſcles, When the Hotten. 
tots, upon theſe rocks, diſcover a ya. 
luable fiſh in the ſea, they toſs one of 
thoſe lines towards him; and, in order 
to allure him to the bait, fall a whit. 
ling. Whatever the reader may think 
of whiſtliug to fiſh, it has a very good 
effect at the Cape, for it plainly allure; 
them. If the noiſe of the ſea, break. 
ing againſt the rocks, drowns the whiſ. 
ling, the Hottentots ſet up a hideous 
roaring and ſhouting ; and this has x 
very good effect too; for it often bring 
ſhoals of fiſh about their baits : the fil 
bite freely; and the Hottentots gene- 
rally catch more than they are able, 2 
one bout, to carry aſhore. 

The Hottentots ſwim from the ſhore 
to the rocks ; and from the rocks they 
ſwim loaded with fiſh, back to the ſhore, 
And they are the beſt and boldeſt ſwin. 
mers of all the people I ever ſaw ce 
heard of. But their manner of ſuin. 
ming is extremely ſurpriſing: and! 
know not, that they are followed in 
by any nation in the world. They ſuin 
erect ; their necks quite out of water; 
as are likewiſe their arms, which the 
extend upwards, and with which they 
balance themſelves. But how they pad: 
dle with their legs I could never Jean 
They look, when they are ſwimming 
as if they were walking upon fi 
ground. And (which is farther matte 
of ſurprize) they ſwim at a prodigiol 
rate. In raging ſeas, running molt 
tains high, they fright themſelves wil 
no apprehenſions of danger; but, a 
the contrary, ſwim, or rather dat 
forward, with the greateſt chearfulns 
and ſecurity ; riſing and falling with 
waves like ſo many pieces of cork. 

The fiſhermen on the rocks p:&9 
the fiſh they take, in their kroſſes! 
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it up in leathern bags, and ſwim 
00 the burthen on their heads. And 
every other burtben which the Hotten- 
tots take with them when they ſwim, 
they carry likewiſe upon their heads. 
[To be conti nued.] 
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Che difference betwren a tender and a 
| delicate beart. | 

Was lately in company with one 

of thoſe perions whom nature hath 
endowed with an extreme ſenſidility of 
heart; ſhe complained of the pains which 
that ſenſibility cauſed, and ſuſtained 
that all who reſembled her, muſt expect 
to pals their lives in trouble and perpe- 
tual agitation. I anſwered her, that if 
ſenſibility could be looked upon as the 
ſource of all our pains, it miglit alſo be 
conſidered as the ſource of all our plea- 
ſures, and the origin of al! virtue. At 
that moment! felt, tho' co; fuſedly, the 
truth of what I had advanced, and on 
my returning home I examined that 


| propoſition more cluſcly, as 1 am not 


willing to believe what I cannot prove 
to myſelf. | 


Every one boaſts of having a heart 


tender and delicate, and even thoſe 
who know them <lves - eficient therein 
endeavour to perſuade others that they 
poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which are oſten 
inudiciouſly confounded together. A 
heart may be tender without being de- 
licate: but it can never be delicate 
without being tender. Tenderneſs of 
heart is often to be met with 16 people 
of very confined ideas, but delicacy ei- 
ther ſuppoſes good ſenſe, or produces it. 

Tenderneſs of heart may fome:imes be 
accompanied with groſs vices, but de- 


licacy, on the CONtrary, contains the 


leeds of every virtue. 

I call that a tender heart which is 
moved at the miſery of another, a and is 
ealed by ſoftning that miſery ; which 
Wiſhes to ſee every one content, and 
freely gives itſelf up to love thoſe it 


ought, without too much examining 
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why it does ſo. Theſe tender-hearted 
perſons are very uſeful in ſociety, one 
may offend them with impunity, they 
are ſo diſpoſed to indulgence; and if 
they do not change their conduct when 
they perceive any negle& towards them, 
it is, becauſe they regard themſclves in 


the good they do, aud are too jealous 


of tae ſatisfaction they receive, to de- 
prive themſelves of it, becauſe others 
are ungratetul, They will very readi- 


ly ſay, Is it my fault if you abuſe my 


favours? and will it be juſt for me to 


puniſh myſelf for your ingratitude ?* 


The bounty of this kind of perſons, is 
commonly blind and unſeemly. There 
requires nothing to obtain all you want 
from them but to move their hearts, 
and they more often aſſiſt you through 
the impreſſions you have made upon 
them, than according to your real 
wants, They often beſtow their ta- 


vours without ſparing the ſhame of the 


diſtreſſed, and make them buy a benefit 
very dear, by the humiliating circum- 
fances with which it is accompanied ; 
and yet they do all this with the great- 
et gaod will imaginable: they would 
be lorry to afflict you, becauſe your 
pain would increaſe their own. They 

love all mankind ſo generally, and FA 


equally, that their ſenſibility is exhauſt- 


ed, and they can offer no more to the 
moſt meritorious, than to thoſe who de- 
ſerve the leaſt, I think 1 miſtake not 
in advancing, that that tenderneſs of 
heart has its foundation in weakneſs and 
ſeli-love ; tlie proof 15 clear, Place one 
of theſe perſons in a ſituation, not to be- 
hold any diſtreſſed, their kindneſs, re- 


mains idle, they never ſeek out the mi- 


ſerable to relieve thein; yet do not think 
that their hearts ceaſe to be tender; for 
they will ſeel, upon the firſt occaſion 
which offers. Then the heart is mov- 
ed, its tenderneſs awakes, and it ſuffers 
at the diſtreſſes of another, till it has 
procured its own eaſe, by aſſiſting the 
miſerable cauſe of its diſquiet. Ano- 


ther proof of what I have advanced is, 
that that kind of tenderneſs is molt of- 
ten found in thoſe who have once fuf- 
fered themſcives the fight of another” $ 
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misfortunes, awakes in them a painful 
remembrance of what they felt in the 
like ſituation; they haſten to baniſh 


that diſagrecable idea which pains them, 


and mechanically, by a kind of invo- 
huntary inſtinct, they relieve the ob- 
jects, leſs to do them a pleaſure, than 
ro rid themſelves of uneaſy ſenſations, 
Thus it may be ſeen, that this qua- 
lity does not ſuppoſt great knowledge, 
and ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhes the tender heart, from the deli- 
cate heart: the latter, knows all the 


degrees of misfortune, and proportions 


its aſſiſtance to the ſi tuation of rhe un- 
happy ; there is nc» occaſion to awake 
Its tenderneſs to put it in action, it 
gueſſes at wants which are not publicly 
ſthewn, and even prevents thoſe ſorrows 
which do not yet exiſt, Free in its be- 
nefits, it always beſtows them with re- 
flection; it 1nay be cetermined by Cir- 
cumſtances, but never forced. As it 
acts coolly, it is always in a condition 
to baniſh whatever may be painful to 
thoſe it relieves,” and even gives, in a 
manner ſo inhanciag, ſo delicately, that 
it does not ſhock the modeſty of the re- 
Heved, but permits them to be grateful 
The delicate 
hearted man hath that ſenſibility for all 
mankind 1 in general, which true huma- 
nity inſpires, but there remains in him 


eee 
| NEWS Foreign aud Domeftick. 


Peterſburg, June 4. | 

M ONG other projects which 

| our new board of trade is intent 

upon, there is one for preventin 8 Swediſh 

iron being preferred to ours, it being, 

found, that what we have made of late is 
better than that of Sweden. 

Ratiſbon, Tune 28. Count Branicky, 
Grand General of the army of Poland, 
having retired with his troops into the 
mountains that ſeparate Poland from 
Tranſylvania, a camp of twenty five 
thouſand imperial and royal troops is 
going to be formed on that ſide. The 
other troops of the Empreſs Queen will 
not be encamped, that the officers may 
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an immenſe fund, which it knows hom Pri. 
to diſtribute properly, and according to cul: 
the merit which he ſees, or thinks be bay 
ſees, in the perſons to whom he dt. “% 
taches himſelf, 

A heart truly delicate is always t ten. 
der, and thence ariſe the pains and anx. 


teties to which it is continually expoſ. 5 
ed. If the objects of its attachment 55 
become ungrateful, how is it torn, both . 
in regard to them, and itſelf ? to them, 4 
who degrade themſelves by ingrati. * 
tude; and to itſelf, that it has been 10 
deceived; yet it ſooner pardons the 1 


wrong dons to itſelf, than that which 
they ſuffer who abuſe it. But;if 
its friends are eſſentially faithful to the 
duties of friendſhip, yet the delicate 
heart raiſes up phantoms to encounter 
with ; the leaſt omiſſion, the ſlighteſt 
failure, wounds, inquiets and torments 
it, and it takes ſuch pains to nouriſh 
uneaſineſs, that one would think that 
uneafineſs was its proper element. It 
reflects upon a word, a look, and inter. 
prets it in twenty different ways. If 
it has nothing to reproach the objects of 
its attachment with, yet their abſence, 
their ſickneſs, their diſquiets, nay even 
thoſe which never have happened, but 
to which, as men, they may be ſubjett. 
ed, are all ſo many ſtings to a delicate 
heart. 


have time to recover from the great ex 
pences which the laſt war put them to; 

but they are to be exerciſed in their re- 
ſpective quarters. 

According to ſome advices from di 
leſia, the Pruſſians are forming mags 
gines in that province. 

Hamburgh, Tune 29. In a letter fron 
Warſaw, relative to what is doing in 
the dyet of Convocation, we find what 
follows. After the affair of Courland 
has been ſo often the object of the fe- 
public's deliberations, the Prince- pri 
mate finds means to finiſh it in one day. 

« All Europe may remember what 
preceded and followed the — 

rin 


Prince Charles of Saxony, and parti- 


: cularly the reſult of the council of Se- 
; nators in 1703; importing, That Duke 
: Biron being dead in law, had loft his 
" W122: 70 Courland, and that Prince 

Charles of Saxony is the lawful poſſeſſer 
3 of that Dutchy. Yet the primate, after 
y having thus voted, has juſt ſigned the 
; decree of the dyet that enacts the con- 
j 


on lo important an affair, two opinions 


m diametrically oppoſite. Who could 
. have doubted that he would not have 


thought himſelf obliged to inſiſt upon 
what he had acknowledged to be juſt 


1 and conformable to the conflitutions ? 
& vulgar minds could not foreſee how tar 
ne 


meat it thould be no longer fettered. 
Being diſengaged from the. bands that 


ek attached him to the late King, and hood- 
1 winked him, ke has dared to acknow- 
6 edge his error, to own his fault, and 
9 publickly to ſay, that Ve Venom of 
3 Court-jlaitery had infected him. A re- 


It chief of a republic; and yet it may not 
ot be reliſned by the generalicy of mankind. 
ce, whatever judgment may be formed of 
3 It, the primate's example was followed 
but by moſt of thoſe who had ſigned the re- 
* ſult or the council of Senators. The 


ſembly reſounded with acclamations, 


4 and Duke Biron was acknowledged as 
- Withe (ole lawtu! Sovereign of Courland,” 
On Aſcenſion-day the deputies of 


ode nobles of Courland, who retuſe to 
acknowledge duke Erneſt- John, waited 
on the prince primate. The baron de 
Howe, grand intendant of the dutchy, 


tives tor which thoſe of his party did 
g4* Wi ot acquieſce in the decree of a dyet, 
Which he called incompetent with regard 


on to this affair, becauſe there was no 
irg, to prefide in it: after which he 
hat leclared, that his conſtituents were re- 
and Wired to aflert their rizhts by all the 
© "tans which Providence might offer 


Pri- 5 
pr em, 


Ig We hear that all the troops which 
* e grand duke of Ruſſia kept up in 


trary. In the ſpace of a year he gives, 


his impartiality would extend, the mo- 


markable confeſſion in the mouth of the 


atter was not debated; the whole aſ- 


ſet forth, in a pretty ſmart ſpeech, the 
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his quality of duke of Holſtein, have 
been diſbanded, excepting a few troops 
of dragoons ; and it is reported, that 
Kiel will for the future be garriſoned 
by ſix hundred Ruſſians. 
Monaay, Fuly g. The Spaniard: are 
now ſhipping at Cadiz, Ferrol, and o- 
ther ports of that kingdom, vaſt quan- 
tities of artillery and warlike ſtores, for 
their ſettlements at the Manillas, the 
Phillippine, and Marian iſlands in the 
Eaſt Indies, which are to be convoyed 
by three men of war of the line from 
Old Spain. | „„ 
It is ſaid two conſiderable fleets will. 
ſhortly rendezvous at Spithead, for the 
manning of which the uſual bounty will 
be given to ſeamen as before the Spaniſh 


war. 


It is ſaid another regiment of foot 
is going to be added to the military 
eſtabliſhment of Jamaica. | | 
On faturday night laſt, between nine 
and ten o'clock, died at his houſe in 
Piccadilly, the right hon. the earl of 
Bath, by whoſe death, without iſſue, 
the title becomes extinct. 1 
We have the pleaſure to aſſure our 


readers, that it is becoming the faſhion 


in France, and eſpecially in Paris, a- 
mongſt the better ſort of people, to 


learn the Engliſh language; and that 


a great many Englithmen are gone over 
as maſters, | | 

Laſt week a certain foreign nobleman 
ordered his ſervants to be acquainted, 


that whoever of them ſhould be found 


in the practice of vending, importing, 
or otherwiſe diſperſing any goods or 
manufacture, not the produce of this 
kingdom, ſhould be immediately diſ- 
charged. 


They write from Penrith in Weſt- 


moreland, that there is an oak tree, 


ſuppoſed to be above 5o0 years old, now 


ſtanding in Winfield park, within the 


body of which 20 people have fat down 


and dined, : 
Friday atternoon, by the great ſtorm, 


ſeveral large trees were ſhivered to 


pieces in Takely Foreſt in Eſtx, and 
appeared as it burnt with tire :; great 
damage was allo dune to the houles of 
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the ſaid foreſt, called Takely-ſtreet, and 
Iikewiſe to the corn in the adjacent 
fields, 

Yeſterday in the time of divine ſor- 
vice, the congregation at St. Brides were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, 
from an apprehenfion of thunder, which 
almoſt inſtantly diſperſed them, and left 
the church to itſelf, 
however, the 1 imaginary rattling of the 
thunder proving to be nothing more than 
the unweildy tumbling of their pariſh 
engine, drawn forth upon a ſudden a- 
larm ot fire; the terrified aſſembly, with 
the loſs of a few gloves, fans and hand- 
kerchiefs, returned to their duty, and 
recovered their ſenſes. _ 
| Oxford, Jul: 7. Her royal highneſs 
the prince!s Amelia, having this week 


_ viſited the right honourable the earl 


Temple at Stow, on tueſday night the 
gardens there were moſt ſuperbly illu- 
minated, in honour of her royal high- 
neſs's preſence, 

His royal highneſs the duke of York 
arrived at Padua the 16th of laſt mouth 


from Venice, eſcorted by a party of 
| Horſe, and the ſame evening afl.ſted at 


the opera. The next day the Prove- 
ditor · extraordinary gave a ſplendid ſup- 
per, accompanied with a ball, and like- 
wiſe an elegant entertainment on the 
29th, to which 34 of the principal no- 
bility had been invited; at both which 
his royal highneſs was preſent. Gn 
the zoth the Duke ſet out for Vicenza, 


dut was expected to return in a few days 


to Padua. 

A Wet India merchant made a pre- 
ſent to his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland of a fine large tnrtle, for 


the entertainment of the nobility that 


came to viſit him during Aſcot Heath 
Taces. 
| There has lately been found on War- 
minſter common, Wiltſhire, by a poor 
labouring man digging in the road, an 
earthen pot of Roman ſilver coins, to 
the amount of ſome hundreds in num- 
ber, confiſting chiefly of the middle em- 
. perors, in general finely preſerved. 

A few days ago, as Thomas Maryen, 
of Freſhford, wear Bath, was digging 


Upon enquiry, 
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in his garden, he ſtruck his tool againſt 
a ſtone, which, on a cloſe inſpeRtion, 
proved to be a fone coffin, and on tak, 
ing off the cover, found it contained 
the bones of a human body. It wx 
about two foot under ground, but t. 
thought it had lain there many years. 
By letters from on board the Hector 
Indiaman, arrived from China, there 
are confirmed accounts of the loſs & 
the Earl Temple Indiaman, with a yz. 
luable cargo on board, 
June 7. As a gentleman of for. 
tune at Walthamſtow, in Eſſex, wu 
taking an airing in his chariot, he wa 
attacked by a ſingle highwayman inthe 
road leading from Kingſland to Hack. 
ney, who preſented his piſtol and ordered 
the coachman to ſtop, who told hin 
the road was wide enough for then 
both; but the fellow perſiſting, the 
coachman whipped his horſes, and droye 
him and his horſe into the ditch by the 
ſide of the road, and then drove off; 
the villain got out of the ditch and fre 
at the coachman, but luckily miſſed him 
Saturday laſt, as Mr. Biſhop, of the 
Old Bailey, Coach-maker, was break 
ing a pair of horſes near Whetſtone, he 
was thrown out of the carriage, by 
which he had two of his ribs broke, 
and was otherwiſe ſo much bruiſed, t 
his recovery is greatly deſpaired of. 
. The ſame day a terrible fray happen 
ed at Edgeware, between a great nun- 
ber of Iriſh baymakers and the town! 
people, occaſioned by tlie former its 
ſulting the latter, who ſallied out fron 
their houſes armed with flicks, and 
drove the aggreſſor? out of the ton 
but not before ſevera! arms and head 
were broke on both ſides. The in 
lence of the Iriſh haymakers is comet 
ſuch a pitch, that people are afraid 
{tir out of their houſes in an evening. 
Monday, Fuiy 9. The prices of gi 1 
at Bear-key were, wheat 39s. to 4% 
rye 20s. to 218. barley 188. to 2% 
malt 28. to 318, Oats 158. to 178. is 
quarter. 
The ſame day there was a mid/it 
market at Smithfield, and cattle ſi 
dearor than on friday. 
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* From the London MAGAZIN R. 0 
has Account of the CurvALIEXR D E ON. iN 
them NN N HE Chevalier D'Fon, at with the ainbaflador; A ſucein® account 4 
the the time of his firſt coming of all the negotiations in which he had i 
rone | T over to England, was ſecre- been engaged, and expoſed ſome im- 1 
y the g N tary to the bite de Niver- portant ſecrets of the French nation in i}; 
off z nois, and a captain of dra- his work, which excited the reſentment FF 


fired Pons, in the ſervice of his moſt chriſ= of their court: he was ordered home, 
him tian majeſty. The Chevalier hehaved but refuſed to comply with that man- 
of teeth fo much ſatisfaction to the duke, date, from a dread of the conſequences, 
real · BW uring that nobleman's reſidence in this —— This refuſal, it has been reported, 4 
ze, fWingdom, that upon his departure for gave birth to a deſign of ſeizing him by 
e, France, he exerted his intereſt in favour ſurprize, and carrying him off in the 


dow I» * + 7 2 
* * 1 
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F 


— . 
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roke t his ſecretary to ſuch purpoſe, that ſame manner as the inſamous ſcheme by 
„t onſieur D'Eon was appointed miniſter was formerly executed on the unfortu- 9 
f, lenipotentiary in his room. nate Marquis de Fratteaux. ; 1 


ppen-W In a little time after, however, the The chevalier himſelf ſeems appre- 
nun-WLount de Guerchy being appointed am- henſive of ſuch a fate, and has publiſh» 
town dor from the court of Verſailles, ed ſome advertiſements, in which he 
er ie Chevalier D'Eon received orders to relies entirely on the freedom and hu- 
t tron Weſume his tormer ſtation of ſecretary, manity of the Engliſh conſtitution. _ 
„ uad to act in the ſame capacity to this Applications, however, having been 
ton obleman, in which he had officiated made to deliver him up, it ma "net be 
 heaWnder the duke de Nivernois.— This improper to enquire how far ſuch a my 
- inſo-ffrder, it is (aid, mortified the Cheva- is warranted by law. 
ome er's ſenſibility : having acted in the By the laws of Great Beitain, no 
raidohvality of miniſter with acknowledged man whatſoever, whether foreigner or 
ning. ilities, it was reported that he thought ſubject, is to be deprived of his liberty, 
f grail hard to be reduced to the level of a withont violating the laws of the land: 
0 A rretary again; and hence, his enemies | theſe laws, if tranſgreſſed, are however 
o us, proceeded his quarrel with the only puniſhable in this kingdom; and 
s. Mount de Guerchy, by whom he was we are, by no means, to ſend foreign - 
cceeded in that employ. | ers to other countries for any crimes 
(008 The Chevalier's friends aſſi ign a dif- they may have committed in this. 
lc rent reaſon: But be that as it may, Such a procedure would at once lay the 
publiſhed, ſoon after this n ee ax to the root of our freedom and dig- 
Vor. III. X X nity 
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nity as a nation, and furniſh a prece- 
dent to every little ſtate in Europe to 
call us to an account. 

Having premiſed thus much, it may 
be neceſſary to aſk, if the chevalier 
D'Eon has violated our laws? Some 
time ago we were publickly informed, 
that a proſecution was commenced a- 
gainſt him for a libel, in the book we 
have ſpoken of above.“ If the proſe- 
cution ſtill continues, it would be tramp- 
ling in the groſſeſt manner upon our 
own conſtitution to give him up, till he 
has abided the ſentence of our laws, 
which he is thus publickly charged with 


having tranſgreſſed ; but even in this 


caſe, let him be either acquitted or con- 
demned, we have no title to give him 
up at all; for if he be acquitted, with 


what degree of juſtice ſhall we dare to 


apprehend an innocent man? and if he 
be condemned, with what degree of 
propriety ſhall we conſign him for puniſh- 
ment to any body but ourſelves ? 


Seeing therefore that our laws can no 


way juſtify us in ſending the chevalier 
' D'Eon out of the kingdom, it muſt of 
courſe follow, that they can by no means 
protect any perſon of a different nation, 


who attempts to ſeize and carry him off 


by force : on the contrary, ſuch an at- 
tempt would be the moſt flagrant viola- 
tion of thoſe rights and liberties which 
render us the envy as well as the admi- 
ration of the world, and muſt excite the 
whole power of our indignation againſt 
any one daring enough to ſet it on foot. 
Abſtracted from all this, the chevalier 
D' Eon is, as an officer, of approved 
bravery; a miniſter of acknowledged a- 
bilities; and a man of probity and ho- 
nour: qualities that muſt excite our 
humanity in his defence, if he was even 
unprotected by our laws. 
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From the LN DONW MAGAZINE. 

Method of treating that dreadful Diſor- 

four | der, the Stone. | 
FT E R the gout, (lee p. zoo) 


* * 1 e comes next, 


very deſervedly, under our conſidera. 
tion. 

Some cheap and falutary advice for 
the relief of the poor patient in the ſud: 
den attacks of this moſt excruciating 
diſeaſe, doubtleſs will be acceptable to 
ſuch who are diſtracted therewith, as the 
other recipes may be to thoſeof theformer. 

The moſt uſual ſymptoms are, firſt, a 
dull pain in the loins ; after that a very 
ſharp one, with ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 
and frequent vomitings, while the ſtone 
{ticks in the upper part of the paſſage; 
and a little duller pain around the rim 
of the belly, with frequent motions for 
ſtool, when arrived towards the lower 
extremity of the urinary canal; a numb. 
neſs of the thigh, or leg, of the ſide af. 
fected, from the preſſure of the ſtone 
upon the nerve of the pſoas mulcle,- as 
paſſing over the ſame, with bloody u- 
rine, and ſometimes a retraction toa of 
the teſticle of the ſame ide. 

The intentions of cure are only theſe 
three, 1. To Jubricate the ureter, or 
paſſage ; 2. To widen the ſame, to 
make way for the ſtone to ſlide the ea. 
ſier, and ſpeedier downwards; and 
then, 3. With cooling diuretics to force 
it along the urinary pipe, and haſten 


its diſcharge through the urethra out of 


the body. 

To anſwer the firſt 1 Gum 
Arabic is excellent in this caſe, taken 
in large quantities, diſſolved in the li- 


quor uſed for common drink; for which, 


I fancy, nothing is fitter than a decoc- 
tion of marſh-mallow roots, ſweetened 
with honey; or when that cannot be 
had, a decoction of common mallows, 
or rather their flowers, or lint-ſeed tea, 
barley water, butter milk, or plain 
warm whey, plentifully taken, will ſerve 
in its ſtead. The ſecond defign is ef. 
fected by exhibiting 20 or 30 drops of 
Liquid Laudanum, when the pain 1s 
exceſſive, in a glais of ſack, or any o. 
ther vehicle; or one grain, or two. a 


moſt, of pure ſolid opium, rolled up 
into a pill, once, or twice in twenty 


four hours, as tlie "me of pain re. 
inen. 
The 


Ln 5 | "= see the Chronologer. 
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The third point is procured by no 
means better, that T know of, than by 
difolving one ounce of cream of tartar, 
wy pawder ed, with as much manna, 

a pint of warm cheeſe whey, and 


ag of it often, till ſufficient to cauſe 
free vent both by ſtool and urine : re- 


peat and regulate the ſame, as you ſee 
occaſion. 

To theſe may be added alſo (as all 
the helps to be had are little enough 
ſometimes) turpentine clyſters, made 
thus: reſolve one ounce of Venice tur- 


pentine, by beating it well up with the 


yolk of an egg, then pour upon them, 
by little and little, a pint of the decoc- 
tion of mallow leaves, or flowers ; plain 
whey, or barley water, quite cold; ſtir 
them briſkly about till all are diffoly- 
«4, and become a ſmooth white emul- 
fon, to be forced up the body clyſter- 
ways, and, by hot cloths, retained as 
long as poſſible. Repeat it daily or each 
other day. 

Thoſe patients, whoſe flomachs can 


bear oil, may take often a large ſpoon- 


ful or two, or more, of oil of ſweet al- 
monds ; or of lint ſeed cold drawn, or 
even ſallad- oil, if no other can be had, 
either ſingly, or beat up with powdered 
ſugar, and ſyrup of honey; but it muſt 
de continued ſome time, for a little a- 
vails not, any more than the ſmall 
quantities of ſyrup of marſh-mallows 
as generally taken. Oil of lint-ſeed, 

taken inwardly for ſome weeks, brings 
away ſtones almoit without pain, 

TVenty, thirty, or more drops of 
lweet ſpirits of nitre added to every 
draught of common drink, is likewile 
rery proper in this hot diſeaſe. 

That I may here miſs nothing mate- 
rial, that may procure any eaſe in this 
molt painful diſorder, even a large e- 
mollient cataplaſm, or pultice, applied 


all round the region of the loins, hog | 


de of ſome ſervice. Make it of all, 

any one of theſe following Wee 
either ſingle or mixed, maſked firſt, and 
then boiled up with the mucilage of lint 
or fenugreek ſeeds, or marſh- mallows; 
thickened a little with ſome rye, beay, 
or barley meal: leaves of pellitory of 
the wall, mercury, mallows, mulicia, 
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beets, flowers of chamomile, white lil. 
lies, or any ſuch like emollient herbs, 


ſome handfuls 


Laſt of all, put the patient 1p to the 
breaſt into a warm bath every day. To 
this purpoſe boil large quantities of any 


emollient and diuretic herbs, ſhred, fuch 


as mellons, mercury, melilot, mint, 
pellitory, parſley, lovage, cellery, a- 
lexanders, and the like, in a large cop- 


per of water, half an hour, then ſtrain 
it off through a ſieve, like wort; when 
ſufficiently cool ſet the perſon in it, in 


a deep veſſel, for about half an hour at 
a time, ſtrewing the ſurface of the bath _ 
with bran, or, if he can afford it, pour 

oil thereon, the better to retain and re- 


gulate the heat. 


I lately ſaved a patient's life with 
ſuch a bath, which I ordered, when 


ſent for, as being il of the gout I could 


not go to him, He had laboured for 


ſome days under a total ſtoppage of u- 


rine, and reſolutely refuſed the uſe of 
the catheter, though he ſhould even die. 
As ſoon as ſeated in the bath he made 
water very freely and plentifully, and 
was as in heaven directly, he faid ; . 
he did again ſoon after taken out of it, 
when, by purpoſely ſaving and ſending 
his urine, I perceived the cauſe was not 
a ſtone, but rugged membranes flipped 
down from the kidnies, which by laying 
acroſs the neck of the bladder, inter- 
cepted the vent of th urine. He was 
ſo ſwelled, even up to his ſtomach, from 
this obſtruction, that it was thought by 
thoſe who ſaw him in his agony, he 
could not ſurvive fix hours. 

This method has given relief when 
nothing elſe: would, and it is therefore 
often the very laſt reſort, 

Obſerve here, I- often give general 
directions only, as all is fate I order, fo. 
0 leave the reſt to the diſcretion of the 

auager. 

0 had once a ſtout young man, who- 
unfortunately had both his ureters plug- 
ged np, at the ſame time, ſo ſtrongly + 
with ſtones, thatno urine at all could paſs 
through either, nor avy human Kult 
could help; of courſe he died, verify 
ing that ſaying of Boetius : 


X K 2 A law 
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A law eternal does decree 

Thar all things born ſhould mortal be. 
And here, by the by, I cannot but 
take notice of the ſtrange farrago in, 
and idle multiplicity ot, muſt of the 
recipes in Etmuller, and many other 
authors, which, inſtead of regularly 
conſiſting of one main ingredient, as the 
baſis of the medical intention, and an 
auxiliary or two, as an aſſiſtant, or cor- 
rector to the ſame, abound with ſuch a 
crowd ot different ingredients, as ſerve 
mote to confound thau cure; whereas a 
few ſi:nple, ſelect, and ſignificant ingre- 
dients in a receipt, according to Dr, 
_ Glauber's form, are far more preferable 
to a cart load of ſuch inſignificant ſtuff, 
and impertinent lumber, the beſt of 
which, tor cheapneſs, cleanneſs, ſafety, 
and eficacy, I have here freely offered 


indeed, be, that this plain, and conciſe 
method, relieves not. | 
It this way of advice be acceptable, I 
may proſecute it farther, and continue 
or a time. Of the jaundice in our 
1. N „ Joux Cook, M. D. 
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From the Loxdox MAGAZINE. 


A Leiter to the Minority. 
GENTLEMEN, 
T SHALL now endeavour to prove 
that you receive your informations 
through empty heads, at your palace of 
ſedition in Albemarle-ſtreet; that, as 
ſelt-crcated inquiſitors of ſtate, you are 
Either unequal to the taſk of jultly judg- 


ing on the intelligence you receive; or 
in order to ſpread the blaze of faction 


which you have enkindled, that you 
miſrepreſent the plaineſt facts, and jal- 
laciouſly utter them to the world, thro' 
the aſinine head of the North Briton. 
The truth of theſe poſitions I ſhall 
evince from No. CIII. of that paper: 
in which your long-eared editor ſo vo- 
ciferouſly brays forth your ravings a- 
gainſt the Spaniards for breach of the 
eace lately concluded, and againſt 
thoſe who accompliſhed it. That this 


- 
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may be effected in the moſt candid man. 
ner, I ſhall again lay before you the ſe. 
venteenth article of the peace, ſubjoin 
a ſuccinct and faithful narrative of what 
has been tranſacted ſince the concluſion 
of hoſtilities, in order to preſerve to this 


nation the ſtipulated right of cutting 
logwood; and then ſhew you that in. 


ſtead of violating this treaty, the Spa- 
niard has proceeded according to ſuch 
meaſures as are abſolutely neceſſary for 
preſerving this beneficial branch of con. 
merce to this realm alone. | 
A-R-T-1-C: n. 

“ His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe 
to be demoliſhed, all the fortifications 
which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in 
the bay of Honduras, and other places 


of the territory of Spain in that part of 
d the world, four months after the rati- 
the publick, and very bad mutt the caſe, 


fication of the preſent treaty ; and his 
catholic majeſty ſhall not permit his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, or their works 
men to be diſturbed or moleſted, under 


any pretence whatſoever, in the ſaid 


places, in their occupation of cutting, 
loading, and carrying away logwoud: 
and for this purpoſe they may build 
without hindrance, and occupy without 


interruption, the houſes and magazines 


which are neceſſary for them or their 
tamilies, and for their effects : and his 
catholic majeſty aſſures to them, by this 
article, the full enjoyment of thele ad- 
vantages and powers on the Spaniſh 
coalt and territories, as above ſtipulated, 
immediately after the ratification of the 
preſent treaty.” | | 

In this manner, at the eaſy purchaſe 
of the demolition of what are called 
fartifications, built by Buccaneers and 
Pirates, contrary to the law of nations 
and never pretended to be gairiſoned 
by the troops of this crown, we le 


acquired the long-diſputed right of cut 
ting logwood: an acquiſition of more 


conſequence to the commerce of this 
nation, than all that was obtained by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, col. 
cluded by the futile leader of your Mi 
nority. | nor: 
Such being the advantage of this a. 
ticle of the treaty, it became nocelay 


jo ſtipulate ſome farther meaſures by 


which this acquiſition might be preſerve. 


ed to us alone, The manner in which 

this has been effected ſhall be ſhewn 

from thoſe very papers, by the evidence 
| of which, you aſſert, the treaty has 
been violated on the part of Spain, 


. WH logwood-cutters to Governor Lyttleton, 
nat, from the month of April laſt year, 
so the fourth day of February in this, 
„ey had remained undiſturbed in the 
occupation and poſſeſſion of all that had 
been ſtipulated by the treaty of peace; 
and that the ſuſpenſion of their logwood 
cutting had been in conſequence of a 
letter, of the 29th of December, writ- 
ten to Joſeph Maud by Phillipe Remires 
('Eftines, Captain-general of Jucatan, 
who had arrived at Campeachy the 7th 
of the ſame month. Before the arrival 
of this Spaniard, the letter of the ſe- 
renteenth article had heen ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved on the part of his countrymen 
in America: but as ſomething relative 


ing impoſed upon, by pretenders to the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjects, had been 
foreſeen to be abſolutely neceſlary to be 
eſtabliſhed, that ſtipulation had been a- 
greed on between the crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain; and, according to 
Don Remires's words, it conſiſted in 
obiging the logwood-cutters either to 
be furniſhed © with the royal ſchedule 


or with the licence of the king of En- 
ale gland, for the aforeſaid effect;“ and 
led rhich was unknown before his arrival. 


ind It had been foreſeen by both courts, 


ns, chat the vulture's eye of mercantile ra- 
actouſneſs, which reſides in all com- 
mercial ſtates, would quickly diſcern the 
advantages that might be derived from 
be above article, of the treaty, to the 


this erchants of Holland, France, and of 

by | the maritime powers: and with that 
on Nie, that ſhips fitted out in theſe coun- 
vi. ies, and navigated by Engliſh ſeamen, 


ouid undoubtedly be ſent. to the Bay 
pf Honduras, to poſſeſs themſelves of 
hole advantageous ſtipulations, which 
ere intended for Great Britain on! 7 


to ſecuring this trade to the Engliſh, 
and preventing the Spaniards from be- 


which Spain had expedited to this end, 
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It is, alas! too evident, that the late 
war, ſo ruinous to this realm, in the 
profuſion of uſcleſs millions of money, 
and in the ſacrifice of thouſands of brave 
and uſeful ſubje&ts, had deſtined ſuch 
numbers to the ſea ſervice more than 


peace can employ, and by that means 
It is evident, from the petition of the 


forced them to ſeek their bread in alien 
lands, that ſailors for the ahove purpoſe 
could not be wanting. | | 

Hence it appears how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary it was, that either the above- 
mentioned ſchedule or licence ſhould be 
found in the hands of thoſe who were 
cutting logwood, as the beſt preſerva- 
tive both of the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
rights, from the invaſion of others by 
falacious means, and a mutual benefit 
to both nations. | 

That the want of theſe authorities is 


the chief reaſon tor the ſuſpenſion of the 


logwood cutting is evident from the 
words of Don Philip Remires, that in 
conſideration of the want of inſtruments 


for your introduction, &c. And I 
expect you will preſent me with the roy 


al ſchedule that the king my maſter diſ- 
patched to this end, or with orders from 
the king of Great Britain for this ef- 
fet ; and there is no doubt but I ſhall 
then attend to it with the care and equi- 
ty I am commanded, iſſuing for that 
purpoſe the neceſſary orders to all the 


commandants, cabos, military and juſ- 
ticiary, of all the diſtricts of their ju 


riſdiction, &c.” 

By the 17th article of the treaty, the 
Engliſh are entitled to the cutting of 
logwood only ; but it is evident, from 
the words of Remires, uncontradicted 


by the petitioners to governor Lyttleton, 


« that they had extended themſelves 
gathering fruits as in their own goun+ 
try, and without waiting to ſettle the 
limits with the neceſſary ſolemnity 


that ſhould have ſecured their eſtabliſh. 


ment.“ Theſe circumſtances, had they 


been committed by Spaniards againſt 


Engliſhmen, you would have ordered 
your North Briton to bray forth as the 
firſt violation of the peace; and have 


roared as loud, and in the ſame lan- 
. guage too, on that tranſaction, as you 


do ou the preſent. Truth and juſtice 
| , | lake 
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make no part of thoſe motives which 
influence your conduct. e 
Now, Gentlemen, I would gladly 


know, whether the miniſters who ſtipu- 


lated the condition of logwood cutting, 
by the authority of poſſeſſing either 
ſchedule or licence, and thereby pre- 
eluding foreign merchants from enjoy- 
ing our commercial rights, through 
means of Engliſh ſubjects in their ſer- 
vice, have not proved themſelves de- 
ſerving the charge which his majeſty has 
committed to their conduct and the 


confidence of the public? Whether Don 


Remircs has not acted as a faithful ſer- 


_ vant to his maſter, and a juſt ally to this 


crown by ſuſpending the log-wood cut- 
ters, till they are entitled to it by the 


ſtipulated authorities? Would not the 


indiſcriminate permiſſion of all, who 
call themſelves Engliſhmen, to this be- 
neficial right, in a great meaſure anni- 
hilate the advantages which are fixed by 
treaty to the ſubjects and merchants of 
this iſland ? Muſt not this ſuſpenſion be 


ultimately attended with immenſe bene 
nt to this nation, and ought it not on 


that account to be applauded at preſent 
by all who deſire the happineſs of Eng- 
land 3 | | 790 
Such being the true ſtate of the a- 
bove caſe, is it not ſelf-evident that ei- 
ther you know not what you receive and 
read, or care not what falſehoods you 
fend forth, to the deluſion of your fel- 
low-ſubjects, and to the creating diſaf- 
fection to his majeſty ? Had you the 
leaſt remaining fenſe of ſhame, you 
would remain eternally ſilent after this 
Ragrant impoſition on the public. Let 
me aſk you, if the preſerving to this 
realm the rights which were obtained 
by the 17th article of the treaty of 
peace, by a Spaniſh ſubject, can afford 
the leaſt pretext tor fo groſsly calumni- 
ating his maſter with the ignominious 
epithets of“ faithleis, oppreſſive, ava- 
ritious, inſolent, proud, treacherous, 
uſurping, ſavage- minded?“ Cannot you 
be content with abuſing your lawful ſo- 
vereign in your compotations at your 
palace of ſedition? Muſt you add to the 
diſloyalty of the latter, the impudence 
of the former, and maniteit on al; occa- 


of Honduras ? Yet, ſuch are the brag. 


ſions your deteſtation of royalty and 
obedience. ; | 

Is the neceſſary poſſeſſion of the 3. 
bove-mentioned authorities for the cy. 
ting logwood, a circumſtance for revilins i 
the miniſters who eſtabliſhed that, and W®" 
concluded the peace; when by theſe de 
authorities that right of cutting is ſe. Ne 
cured to the ſubjects of this nation, ang WI" 
the evaſive means of acquiring it h) iſ 
Engliſhmen, who are not Engliſh ſub. WW 
jects, precluded? _ 5 

Would you have * the Spaniſh an. be 


baſſador arreſted, the French ordered WMI/® 


home, ours recalled from Madrid and Wi?! 
Paris, proviſional letters of repriſals i. 7 
fued, and an indemnification infited . 
on, previous to any negotiation with WI" 
that court, whoſe behaviour has given e 
riſe to theſe complaints ;” becauſe both 50 
the crowns of England and of Spain, 
and the captain general of Jucatan, |" 
have preſerved to this kingdom ſolely iſ" 
the right of cutting logwood in the bay 


ging demands of your long-eared North. 
Britons. * 

Is it for the above reaſons you evinde 
your zeal for rebellion, by indirect) 
wiſhing for a Cromwell, in place of that 
king, whoſe defire and whoſe endeavoun 
are conſtantly exerted for his ſubjeꝶ if. 
happineſs, and whoſe virtues enden 
him to all who are aftuated by the tri 
ſenſations of humanity and allegiance ;1 
prince againſt whom your cauſtic reſent 
ment has ariſen for no other reaſon, than 
that he will not ſuffer himſelf either to 
be over-ruled and miſled, or his ſubjec 
to be notoriouſly oppreſſed, as they har 
too long been during the adminiftratia 
of ſome of your gang, and of your cot: 
genial predeceſſors? Is it becoming mil 
of your principles and practices, to ſy: 
matize the preſent miniſtry with © bt 
ing intent only on gorging their pod. 
ets with the plunder of the public} 
when all of your tribe, and their at 
ceſtors, who have ever been in pit 
have employed their hands and headil 
promoting encreaſe of public rapid 
who, after having ſquandered more ti 
five hundred millions of money * 


(ar fic being in power, and having 
molved their fellow ſubjects in a debt 
of one hundred and fifty millions to 

arich themſelves, have ſtill the aſſur- 

» WL :nce to pretend to the exalted appella- 

tion of patriots, and to condemn the 

meaſures of men who are employed to 
remedy their malverſations ? Is it be- 
cuſe all poſſible precaution has been 

' Wizken both by the Engliſh and Spaniſh 

a niniſtry, to ſecure the 17th article of 

the peace to this kingdom only, that 

you have ſtigmatiſed the former by the 
zppellations © of a faction, whoſe ele- 
ration ig our ſhame, and whoſe conti- 


with Highland complaiſance to arbitrary 


Bourbon, | 
right to the cutting of logwood for ever, 


Engliſh honour, our higheſt intereſts, 


dy ud that honeſt gratitude ſo inſeparable 
2 jith the freeborn ?” Is the attention 
k puck was paid to the ſecuring our log- 


cod trade in the Bay of Honduras by 
he late peace, and-which was entirely 
eglected in that of Aix la Chapelle by 
our veteran pantine miniſter, into 
oſe mob you are inliſted, a reaſon for 
xclauning, that the negotiators of 
is notable compact are anſwerable to 
, for all the meaſures planned and ex- 
cuted by themſelves, in wilful oppoſi- 
lon to the ſenſe of the majority (alias 


Neſtroyed thoſe forts that were the ſafe- 
| of our people, and therefore they 


ur ruined ſubjects, and diſappointed 
lerchants ?“ after ſuch flagrant proofs 


u preſume to oppoſe the miniſters, 
rock bo have ſecured to us the logwood 
lic. ade? Will you pretend to the diſ- 


arge of any miniſterial duty, who 
nnot diſcern the preſervation from the 


uch of a treaty? You, who would 
anne; ecipitate the nation into the abyſs of 
WW” becauſe the advantages of the laſt 
| ne ce are effectually ſecured by ſucceed · 


s mealures? Certainly your laſt win- 


4 


nuance in power is our laſting diſgrace; 


wer and innate love to the family of 
who have renounced our 


nd in a moment trampled in the duſt 


in his way to Quebec. 


inority) of the nation, and the plain- 
t dictates of common reaſon : they 


wſb anſwer to us for our loſt honour, 


| falſhood, malice and ſedition, will 
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ters diſappointment has turned the un- 
derſtandings of all who poſſefled any in 


your Coterie; or aſhamed of your cauſe, 
they have deſerted the banners of fedi- 
tion, and returned with allegiance to 
their lawful ſovereign, Wherefore go 
ye and do likewiſe. e SHIT = 


XXXXEREXLAAFEE 
From the GenTLE man's Macazine, 


A Deſcription of Gaſpee Iſland, in the 
_ Gulph of St. Laurence, 


MO NG the many ceflions made 
to Great Britain by the late peace, 
the little iſland of Gaſpee, ſituated in 
the Gulph of St. Laurence, deſerves the” 
notice of thoſe who are inclined to en- 
gage in the fiſhery, This iſland: was 
ſcarce known to the Britiſh navigators, 
till the landing of Gen. Wolfe upon it 
That General: 
found it wholly deſerted, no fortiſica- 
tions upon it, only a few quintals of 
fiſ which the French had left behind 
them, and but one houſe, By which it 
ſhould ſeem that the French themſelves: 
were not fully apprized of its impor- 
tance, ; (65; | £151 
The harbour, or bay, however, is 
perhaps the largeſt, the ſafeſt, and the 
moſt commodious tor eſtabliſhing a fiſn - 
ery of any under the government of 
Quebec. The air is purer, and the 
iſland leſs ſubje&t to fogs than either 
Cape Breton or St. John. Fiſh abound 
more about this ifland, and are caught 
and cured with more eaſe than at either 
of the above iſlands; and the reaſon 
why the French made ſo little uſe of it, 
ſeems to have been the difficulty of pro - 
curing proviſions, and carrying on an 
illicit trade with the Engliſh; that trade, 
which was chiefly for meal, biſcuit, 
pitch, tar, and ſeveral ſorts of dry goods, 
was chiefly carried on at Louiſbourg, 
and the adventurers at Gaſpee were by 
that means laid under the double dit- 


advantage of running them a ſecond 
time, and buying them at an advanced! 


price of their rapacious countrymen. A 
company, however,. that would under- 
| take 
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take the management of a factory there, 


might, with proper ceconomy, eſtabliſh 
a colony at a ſmall expence, and fo 
great advantage. By its ſituation, it 
lies more convenient for a furr trade 


with the ſavages on the continent, who, 


in the hunting ſeaſon, viſit the iſlands, 
than any other ; and, by being near the 
mouth of St. Laurence, Gaſpee would 
ſoon become a place of call for all ſhips 
to refreſh, that were bound to or from 


Quebec; the advantage of which is ob- 


vious to every one concerned in mer- 
cantile affairs. 


The furr trade with the ſavages is of 
vaſt importance to the fiſhery. Where 


this trade is cultivated, there will be no 
want of inhabitants; and Gaſpee bids 
the fairer for this trade, as it may here 
be carried on with leſs danger than elſe- 
where. There are no ſavages that re- 


main here during the winter, by which 


means the ſettlers are in no danger of 


a ſurprize from them, the dread of 


which has deterred many from ſettling 
in Newfoundland and the adjacent iſles. 
Corn may be ſown here, and cattle bred 
upon this iſland, as there are many de- 
lightful meadows that afford good paſ- 
turage in ſummer ; and hay and ſtraw 
may be laid up for the winter, by which 
the inhabitants will be under no appre- 
henſions from famine. There are no 
ferocious animals upon the iſland, ſo 
that the ſertlers may range the woods 
and foreſts with ſafety in ſearch of game, 
er to cut timber: in ſhort, there are 
many reaſons to believe, that a ſettle- 
ment in this little 1ſland would' very ſoon 
become rich and flouriſhing : but it is 


ſufficient, for my preſent purpoſe, to 
point out the iſland to the public atten- 


tion. 
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From the GEN TLEMAN'Ss MaCAZIx E. 


A Letter on the late dreadful Fire at 


Liſbon. 


Y dear friend, every one who 
has been connected with this un- 


tortunate place, whether by intereſt or 


MAGAZINES /e8:; 


affection, for ſome years paſt, has been 
ſo much accuſtomed to bad news, thy 
whoever has any henceforward to com. 
municate, needs not be very much afraid 
of ſurpriſing his friends, however, ah. 
ruptly he may chuſe to begin his narra. 
tive. The name of the place from 
whence he dates his letter is tufficient 
to prepare them for ſome direful tale, 
Liſbon and calamity will ſoon be ſyno. 
nymous terms, Yet ſtill, methink-, | 
ſee you ftart and change colour when 
you caft your eye upon the following 


piece of intelligence: © Yeſterday 2 


fire broke out in the warehouſes belong. 
ing to the Cuſtom- Houſe of this place, 
which in a few hours reduced the whole 
of that extenſive building, with the im- 
menſe value it contained, to aſhes," 
'Fhis is, indeed, a moſt dreadful bloy 
to commerce; the greateſt, by far, that 
it could have received ſince the memorz- 
ble diſaſter of 1755. The loſs is com. 
puted to be near a million ſterling, 
and falls chiefly upon our nation. 1 
is true, the Portugueſe have alſo ſuffer. 
ed conſiderably, both individuals and 
the Pernambuco company; but the 
loſſes of the firft will fall upon us, a 
they will never pay what they owe w, 
and the laft will be ſupported. 
The general calamity of 1755 humit 
prudence could neither prevent, eſcape, 
nor mitigate ; people therefore ſat dom 
in ſilent reſignation to the will of the 
ſupreme diſpoſer of all events, without 
whom even a ſparrow does not fall u 
the ground. But there are circun- 
ſtances attending this laſt diſaſter ſuff. 
cient to make the moſt paſſive mind rt 
volt, and the moſt pious lips utter ext 
crations againſt certain men and mes 
ſures, too notorious to need pointing ou: 
Will it be believed any where but u 
Portugal, where ſo many ſimilar inſtant 
of judicious ceconomy daily occur i! 
keep this in countenance, that notwiti 
ſtanding an additional duty of 4 K 
cent. has been levied on all mercha 
dize, for theſe nine years paſt, toward 
building a Cuſtom Houſe, the goo6s® 
other nations, as well as their own, bat 


tillnow been lodged in wooden bares 


haſtily reared in 1756 for ſugar ware- 
houſes? The foundation of a ſtone 
building for this important purpoſe was 
laid ſome years ago, but the work was 
left off, and the money applied to the 
building of an arſenal, large enough for 
France or England, which can never be 
filled ; towards opening ftreets in the 
felds, and fields in the city; in making 
new roads to O-—as, and building pa- 
laces and fountains in the Ra F—a, 

Will it be believed; that in thoſe 
wooden barracks, the depoſitory of ſuch 
an immenſe value, drunken porters were 
ſuffered to rummage the warehouſes with 


candles; as was the caſe the evening 


before the fire, and in all probability 
the cauſe of it ? 5 

Will it be believed, after the fire was 
diſcovered by the centinels on duty, and 
the alarm given, nobody durſt open the 
doors till an order, or the keys, ſhould 
arrive from a perſon at ſeveral miles diſ- 
tance, to whom a meſſenger was diſ- 
patched on foot? Tr 

Will ;t be believed, that in conſe- 
quence of theſe ridiculous formalities, 
and the abſurd orders that enſued, tho' 
the impetuoſity of thoſe whoſe proper- 
ties were at ſtake at laſt prevailed, in 
having the doors burſt open, yet fo 
much time was loſt, that tho' at firſt, 
by opening -4 breach in the wall upon 


the brink of the quay, a thouſand bales 


might have been ſaved, by rolling them 
into the river, with 20 great damage, 
and many goods entirely, by throwing 
them into the boats that attended in 
great numbers, yet not a bale was ſaved 
from the flames? | 
Will it be believed, that in the midft 


of this dreadful ſcene of havock, where 


the wealth of nations was periſhing, a 
perſon of no leſs conſequence than the 


Preſident of the board of Trade ſhould 


come and attempt to divert the atten- 


| tion of thoſe who were endeavouring to 


op the progreſs of the flames, which 
threatened a large diſtriR of the city, to 
ſuch a ridiculous object as that of ſav- 
ing a few Chairs belonging to the K.—yg ? 

All this, as I have ſaid, will ſcarcely 
be believed. 
You, III. 


Vet all this, and mere, 
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Such is the country we reſide 


is true. 
in, and ſuch the people we have to deal 
with. A certain great perſonage at- 
tended, with great pomp and parade of 
guards and trumpets; and, it is ſaid, 
was ſeen to ſhed tears at the ſight of 
this diſmal cataſtrophe. 
tears. Or perhaps he wept Ancerely, to 
ſee himſelf deprived in an inſtant, and 
by an accident, of the honour of accom- 
pliſhing what ke has been planning and 


projecting for years: the ruin of the 


poor foreign merchants reſiding here, 


What an inundation of galling regu- 


lations ! What a new load of impoſiti- 
ons are we not now to expect! Such an 


event as this will not fail to produce a 


multiplicity of laws, decrees, edicts, 


&c.—$So many freſh ſnares to the poor 


trader. By the ſame rule that we have 
been paying ſuch heavy taxes till now, 
for buildings that have never been built, 


and lights that have never been lighted, 


we may now expect to pay rent for the 
new arſenal, one corner of which, tho“ 
built and unoccupied theſe three years, 
is found ſufficient for a Cuſtom- Houſe, 
with all its appendages of ſtores, ware 
houſes, &c. built of ſtone, and vault- 
ed.—By the ſame rule that our proper- 
ty has till now been ſo unjuſtly; ſo cru - 
elly detained, in the value ot effects vi- 
olently ſeized from us, during, and 


ſince the war, for cloathing and feed- 


ing the K — g's troops, may we not now 
expect to ve it applied to the raiſing a 
new funeral pile for the future fortunes 


of ſome future factory? The will of 


God, or rather the will of O—as, be 
done !—We are in his power. - My 
feelings choak my utterance ! 

« Conſider my ſituation, my dear 
friend, and blame, if you can, the a- 
gony I betray, I was ſtript once al- 
ready, you know, by the earthquake of 


1755, though no man ſuffered by me. 


By induſtry and perſeverance, honeſt 
jaduſtry and unremitting perſeverance, 
I had ſtruggled through a thouſand dit- 
ficulties to the proſpect once more of 
acquiring a competency for my little 
family, and for old age, which is now 
approaching; when, behold in a few 
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minutes, my labours are fruſtrated, my 
Hopes blaſted ; and I and my family re- 


_ duced again to—I know not what— 


Would to God I had no companions in 
this heavy misfortune: But alas! I 
have many. Moſt Engliſh houſes are 
greatly hurt: and ff our friends in 
England do not reſolve, not only to 


| ſpare, but to aſſiſt us, we are undone, 


What has not this wretched place 
ſuffered within theſe ten years paſt ! 
Earthquakes, conflagrations, conſpira- 
cies, impriſonments, confiſcations, op- 


preſſive monopolies in trade, and a war 


worſe than either of the other calami- 
ties, in its conſequences, and the pre- 


text it has given for the moſt grievous 


exaction of 10 per cent. which ſtill con- 


tinues to be levied on all denomin itions 


of property and income, down to the 
pitiful pittance of a ſerving man. 
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From the GenTLEMAan'sMacazine, 


F rom Dr. Warner's Appendix to his 


Ecclefraftical Hiſtory. 

"A the nine thouſand and ſome 
hundred churches and chapels 

which we have in England and Wales, 
fix thouſand, I ſpeak it on the beſt au- 
thority, are not above the value of 401. 
a year. —As to queen Anne's bounty, 
it will indeed be the work of ages before 
all the hvings entitled to a, augmenta- 
tion can receive any benefit from it; 
and it will be 500 years before every 


living can be raiſed to 601. a year by. 


this royal bounty, ſuppoſing the ſame 
money to be diſtributed as there has been 
for ſome years paſt, Would it not 
therefore better anſwer the deſignation 
of the firſt fruits and tenths, in reliev- 


ing the wants and miſeries of the inte- 


rior clergy, that the tenths at leaſt, if 


not the intereſt of the ſum accumulated, 


mould be annually divided among ſuch 


widows or children of the clergy as are 


in diſtreſs? I preſume to ſay it would. 
The great ſum in hand, with the firſt 


truits continually adding to it, would be 


ſufficlent to anſwer the demands ot aug- 
mentation according to the preſent act, 
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_ Clergy, 


for a long courſe of years; and if thi, 
method was taken of ſupplying the 
wants of the families of clergymen, yer. 
haps for ever. The conſequence of ze. 
cuinulating ſuch an immenſe ſum in the 
hands of the church, which many peo. 
ple pretend to dread already, may, b 

this annual method of diſtribution, be 
prevented. But ſhould there be (uf. 
cient reaſons againſt any alteration of 
the act for the augmentation of {mal 
livings, in the way that I have prepo. 
ſed, yet one remedy is ſtill left; a re. 
medy which is entirely in the power of 
the legiſlature, which infringes on the 
right and property of none of the ſub. 
jects of England, and which will be ng 
leſs ſerviceable to the ſtate than the 
church, that it ſhould be applied to the 
better maintenance. of our parochial 
The reader, who does not 
know it, will be ſurprized perhaps to 
be told, that eſtates in this kingdom, 
of no leſs value than 80, oool. are leſt ty 
the ſupport of religious houſes and ſe. 
minaries abroad. I do not publiſh this 
from common fame, for very few even 
of our great men know any thing 
of it; but I ſpeak it on authority not 
to be contradicted. If the parliament, 
therefore, would addreſs the crown for 
theſe eſtates, which are juſtly forfeited, 
the annual produce of which is ſent out 
of the kingdom, expreſsly contrary to 
law, and contrary to its religious aid 


civil intereſts, there is no doubt but the 


crown would grant them ; and thek 
eſtates, together with the royal bounty, 
. would make an effectual augmentation 
of all the ſmall livings, as well as ſome 
proviſion for the widows and children 
of the clergy. 


From the GEN TLEMAN'SMACAZIx,. 
The intereſting Queſti n, Whither lui 
calation for the Smail-Pox be avs 
rable to Life, or the contrary, it 

dered. : | 
HIS has. been long debated 3 


mong us, and it is, at Jait, de 
11 6 tern 
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termined for Inoculation with ſuch con- 
flence, that any thing now offered a- 
gainſt it is treated with contempt and 
ridicule. It is indeed true, that the 
arguments which have hitherto been u- 
ſed by the oppoſers of Inoculation, are 
fach'as have diſgraced the cauſe, and 
that, as far as they go, the triumph of 
their antagoniſts is juſt, When a man 
tells you gravely, after he has admit- 
ted that life, upon the whole, is pre- 
ſerved by Inoculation, that to inoculate 
js to tempt God, and to take the arbi- 
trement of life and death out of his 
hand, he deſerves to be treated with the 
ſame contempt that we ſhew for the 
Turks, when they gice the ſame reaſon 
for not ſecuring themſelves againſt the 


plague by ſuch methods as Providence 


has put in their power, 

But it ſeems that the practice has 
too haſtily been admitted to be in fa- 
rour of life, for the boaſted proof of 
this fact is manifeſtly ſallacious. It is 
ſaid, that of a certain number who have 
the ſmall pox by inoculation, a much 
ſmaller proportion dies than of the ſame 
number that take it naturally; but ad- 
mit this to be true, it does not follow 
that Inoculation is a practice favoura- 
ble to life. The chance of not having 
tat ail ſeems to have been always very 
nuch under rated; we ſee that when 
le ſmall pox gets into a country town 
he place is comparatively deſerted ; ſo 
hat the inhabitants generally find it 
eceſſarv to advertiſe that health is re- 


ent the deſertion of their markets and 
he ſtagnation of their trade; but by 


hom are theſe places deſerted ? by 
ole, certainly, who have never had 


| e diſtemper, or who fear to carry the 
pntagion among thoſe that have never 


ad i it; and do thoſe appear to be ſo 


Was is pretended ? do not the very 
Wrertiſements imply, that perſons be- 
g ill of the ſmall pox in a country 
hun is an uncommon thing, and that 
je numbers that are intimidated by it 
© great? But not to inſiſt upon this, 
may be demonſtrated, granting all 
iat kas been ſaid in tavour of iuccu- 
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lored among them, in order to pre- 


347 
lation for the ſmall pox, that it is a 
practice deſtructive of life, at leaſt as it 
is now managed. 

It is inconteſtibly Ike the Pagus d a 
contagious diſeaſe, what tends to ſtop 
the progreſs of the infection tends to 
leſſen the danger that attends it; what 


tends to ſpread the contagion, tends to 


increaſe that danger; the practice of 
Inoculation maniteRly tends to ſpread 
the contagion, for a contagious diſcaſe 
is produced by Inoculation, where it 
would not otherwiſe have been produ- 
ced ; the place where it is thus produ- 
ced becomes a center of contagion, 
whence 1t ſpreads not leſs fatally or 
widely, than it would ſpread from a 
center where the diſeaſe ſhould happen 
in a natural way; theſe centers of con- 
tagion are manifeſtly multiplied very 


greatly by Inoculation, and the places 


to which the diſeaſe is carried from ſuch 


artificial centers, become alſo centers of 


contagion by means of the diſeaſes ar- 
tificially produced, and the numbers of 
the ſick in a natural way being thus en- 
creaſed by an artificial production of the 
diſeaſe, the number of deaths muſt alſo 


be encreaſed in the proportion in which 
this diſeaſe is found to be fatal; and 
what then avails it to the advocate of 


Inoculation, when, with his uſual pa- 
rade and confidence, he tells you, the 


individual that was inoculated had a 


better chance for his life by twenty to 
one, than if he had been taken with the 
natural ſmall pox. 

Our regiſters of births and burials 
ſecure this ar gument againſt the charge 


of fanciful exaggeration of mere poſſi- 


bilities, by inconteſtible fact. 


Inoculation was firſt practiſed im Lon- 
don in the year 1721, and continued 


gradually to gain ground; ſo that in 


1758 it had been practiſed upon num- 
bers continually encreaſing 38 years. 


During this 38 years the number of 
births in London was 613,608: the 


number of burials was 958,527. And 
ot the dead, thus regiſtered by their bu- 
rial, 78,coo died of the ſmall pox. It 
appears, therefore, that during 38 years 
immediately following the introduction 
r o? 
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of Inoculation into London, the num- 
ber dead of the ſmall pox was to the 
pumber born as 127 to 1000, and to the 
regiſtered dead as 81 to 1000. But in 
he 38 years immediately preceding the 
introduction of this practice, that is, 
from 1683 to 1720 incluſive, the num- 
ber of births in London was 595,058 ; 
the number of burials was 840, 370; of 


the buried 54,040 died of the ſmall pox ; 
it therefore appears, that before Inocu - 
lation the number of the dead by this 


diſtemper was to the number born as 
9o to 1000, and to the number buried 
as 64 to 1000; ſo that ſince Inoculation 
has been practiſed in London, the mor- 
tality by the ſmall pox is augmented in 


the proportion of 327 to go computing 


by the births, and in the proportion of 


31 to 64 computing by the burials. 
It ſeems, therefore, to follow by ne- 
eeſſary conſequence, that before Ino- 


culation can be favourable to life in ge- 
neral, ſome effeftual method muſt be 
taken to prevent it from ſpreading the 
natural ſmall pox, 
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From theGenTLEMan's MaGAzINE. 


| Intereſting Letters reſpecting Commerce. 


| i: Paris, July . 

| E were ſome time laſt year a- 
VF Y muſed with an account of a 
new diſcovered iſland, from which the 
people of this country propoſed to 


themſelves immenſe advantages; and 


which, as I remember, was treated on 
your ſide of the water as an abſolute 
chimera, It was not ſo, The Eagle, 


of 20 guns, commanded by Capt. Du- 
clos Guyot ; and the Sphinx of 10 guns, 


commanded by Capt. Giraudais Che- 
nard, both under the direction of M. 


de Bougainville, ſailed laſt September to 


make the diſcovery ; and it was at that 
time given out, that they were gone to 
the Eaft-Ingics, 

On the 25th of laſt month, the Eagle 
returned, and having put M. Bougain- 
ville on ſhore at Morlaix, proceeded to 
$5. Malo, while that gentleman came 


us to make our remittances to Engl 


poſt to court, where he made his : 
port, That, in purſuance of his in. 
ſtructions, he had diſcovered a very fat 
and fruitful ifland, 200 leagues in ex. 
tent, very advantageouſly ſituated ; ang 
from which great commercial benekt 
might be expected; that he had con. 
ſtructed a tolerable fort, defended by 
14 pieces of cannon, a fair houſe, lars 
magazines, and had left a ſufficient guy. 
riſon to maintain the poſſeſſion, with the 
news of which he had diſpatched th 
Sphinx to Guadaloupe. 

This iſland, it is ſaid, lies 80 mils 
diſtant from the continent of South 
America, over-againſt the Straits d 
Magellan, in the latitude of 52 degree, 
It 15, however, no new diſcovery, hay. 
ing been ſeen and viſited by ſeveral ſhi 
of St. Malo in the firſt year of the cur. 
rent century, who, by touching on ſe. 
veral ſides, and entering ſeveral port; 
believed it to be a cluſter of iſlands, v 
which they gave the name of Iſles Ma, 
louins, or the Iſlands of St. Malo, i 
honour of that haven from which the 
were fitted out. It apppears, however 
now to be a ſingle iſland, of the extent 
before-mentioned, very fair and fertil, 
abounding with large woods, many fit 


| harbours, all the neceſſaries of life i 


great plenty, and from whence, as you 
will eafily perceive by its ſituation, 
very extenſive commerce may be cii 
Tied on. 3 

It is reported, that three ſhips of 
conſiderabte force are to fail as ſoon 
poſſible to this new ſettlement, of whid 
the moſt ſanguine expectations at 
formed, * 5 


| Jamaica, May 5. 
T HE commercial con erns in ti 
part of the world were never knon 
ſo bad as ſince the peace was conclude 
for that part of trade which was ti 
ſupport of this iſland, and its credit i 
home, is entirely ſubſided, by ord 
from home, to ſuppreſs all comme 
with the Spaniards, who were the on! 
people that brought us money here {a 
our Britiſh manufactures, and enable 


- 


Kot a Spaniſh veſſel can now come with 
money to this ifland, but what is ſeized 
by officers either under the Admiral or 
Governor, We have been prevented 
receiving in this iſland (ſince I arrived) 
near a million of dollars, in conſequence 
of thoſe orders being put in execution 
againſt the Spaniards. They now carry 
their money to the French and-Dutch 


tered with us. What can be the reaſon 
of ſuppreſſing ſo beneficial a part of 
commerce, is a myſtery to all people 
here, as what goods they took from us 
were chiefly Britiſh manufacture, and 
we in return received their ſpecie. If 


few years will be depopulated. 
feel the effects already in a moſt ſenſible 
manner. 5 5 
The accounts I have from Havannah, 
are, that the Spaniards are very active 
in repairing the fortifications, and are 


the hill where the head quarters were; 
are planning batteries to be erected in 
ſeveral places from thence to the hill; 
and are going to level all the village of 
Guardaloupe. The citadel on the Ca- 
yannas is going on briſkly ; they have 


extent 
tertile 
ny fine 


life u already three 74 gun ſhips on the ſtocks ; 
as v0 and all the ſhip-yards are full of timber. 
ion, Every inhabitant is obliged to muſter 
e e under arms from 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing to 12 at noon, and from 3 to 6 in 
of fhe afternoon ; and I am told, the mi- 


oon A 
Which 
7 


litia is near as well diſciplined now as 


8 9 June 14. 
. HF Engliſh trade in theſe parts is 
'y Fo reduced to a yery low ſtate, in com- 


n tw pariſon of what it was 3o or 40 years 
knom ago, when our wrought plate was pre- 
udel; BF ferred, and our watches greatly ſought 
as tu after ; but the plate trade is now of no 
edit conſequence, and there has been of late 


ſuch an inundation of watches brought 
hither, which were made at Geneva, 


ord 
mere 


ne o and other places, with Engliſh names to 
ere H them, that the Engliſh watches are now 
nab no longer in the reputation they were 
gland A with the Turks. But there is ſtill a worſe 


No 


:0ands, which would otherwiſe have cen- 
this trade is not ſuffered, this iſland in a 


We 


clearing all away from the city as far as 


the regylars, They have 7000 regulars. 
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circumſtance attending our trade ih theſe 


parts, which is, that the Engliſh cloth 


is come into diſrepute ; and, indeed, it 


is no wonder it ſhould do ſo; for, dur- 


ing the late war, many French ſhips 


were taken in the Mediterranean, con- 
taining conſiderable quantities of French 
manufactured woollen cloth in bales: 
theſe cloths, when the prizes were ſold, 
were many of them bought up by En- 
gliſhmen, who, not having the reputa- 
tion and good of their country at heart, 
moſt difingenuouſly fold them again to 
the Turks, in ſeveral ports, for Engliſh 
manufactured cloths. This fraud, how- 
ever, was ſoon diſcovered in wearing; 
but it has made the Turks every where 
jealous of being impoſed on, and will, 
I fear, be a laſting hurt to this branch 
of commerce, 16144 


'T HE affair of the longitude engroſ- 
I ſes a great deal of our converſatic 
on, as ſome aſtronomers are come over, 


by order of the lords of the admiralty, 


to make trials of Meſſ. Irwin and Har- 
riſon's ſeveral ſchemes. The marine 
chair, invented by the former, is a very 


ingenious piece of mechaniſm; and the 


watch, made by the other, is, as I am 


informed, a very curious time- piece: 


as to the reſt, we are quite in the dark, 
nothing having tranſpired reſpecting the 
ſucceſs either of them has had, Some 
curious people here would willingly have 
ſeen the work of the movement, But 
the owner was too wiſe to ſhew it. It 
is ſaid he ſets out for England in a few 
days; when the other learned aſtronos 
mers will leave us, I know not; they 
ſay, however, that before they go, they 
are ordered to make ſome aſtronomical 
obſervations in this iſland, in order to 
correct ſome obſervations which were 
made many years ago reſpecting the 
longitude of ſome of our principal head- 
lands, which cannot but be of infinite 
uſe to all navigators, 


| Quebec, May 24. 
Refer you to Captain Meore for the 
particulars of our voyage: I can 
| | _ hardly 


| Barbadoes, June 7. 7 b 
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deſcribe to you the ſituation of 
Edit here at preſent, t they are in ſuch 

A bad Way. Several circumſtances have 
concurrred to ruin our trade here this 
Fpring. The Indian war, which we 
were made to believe was at an end, 

rages with as much violence as ever, and 
as little probability of its being ſoon 
terminated. All communication with 
tlie upper countries, that great reſource 
for conſumption and remittances, is en- 
tirely blocked up, and you will have 
Few or no furrs home this year. All 
our hopes now depend on the ſpeedy 
payment of the French paper currency. 

If that takes place, of which we are 
aſſured dy our governor (agreeable I 
hope to his orders from the miniſtry) 
and the Indian war'takes a favourable 


turn, things may ſtill anſwer our ex, 


ctations; if not, this valuable ac- 


uiſition will be in a manner . at 


leaſt for ſeveral years. 3 
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From the UN1vERSAL MAGazINe, 


Diſcourſe en the Utility ef encouraging 


an. Arengthening the Paſſion of Fame. 


rh H E univerſal deſire of fame is a 
1 rational proof, in a great mea- 
fare, of the Immortality of the human 
ſoul. © Inſpired and elated by this prin- 

ple in the proſecution of virtuous ac- 


tions, it muſt be pleaſing to God him- 


ſelf to ſee his creation for ever beautify- 
ing in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
kim by greater degrees of ref-mblance. 
Po look upon the ſoul as going on from 
frength to ſtrength, from virtue to vir- 
Une, from knowledge to knowledge, and 


ill ſhining forth with a conſtant in- 


vreaſe of fame and glory, carries in it 
ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 


ambition which is natural to the mind 


of man : this world, therefore, with a 

view to fame, is only a nurſery for the 
next; and the ſeveral generations of 
rational creatures, which riſe up and 
diſappear in ſuch rapid ſucceſſions, are 
only to receive their firſt rudiments of 
applauſe here, and afterwardsto betranſ- 
Planted into a more friendly elmate, 
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where they may ſpread and Aouriſh 1 
midſt the ſmiles of a perpetual remem. 


brance. 


The means or inſtruments men have 


| deviſed for propagating their fame, con. 


ſiſt in the erecting of monuments, im. 
preſing medals, and obtaining 1 place 


in hiſtory. Some, having juſt reaſon to 
deſpond of ſhining in the Jaſt, have 
been careful. during their own lite time, 
to immortaliſe themſelves by either of 


the other methods; but, as herein they 
have been Influenced by vanity ard 
pride, the memery becomes hateful; 
for it is not enough, that theſe monu. 
ments and medals ſpeak ; they muſt 
ſpeak truth, otherwiſe what was intend. 
ed as a panegy ric will be converted into 
reproach. 
The beſt way to live in the annals of 
Fame 1s to ſuſpend the enjoy ment of it, 
The juſteſt character of a man is to be 
had of men. Grateful poſterity will 
not fail to ere ſepulchral monuments, 
obeliſks, triumphal arches, to the de. 
ſerving. The worſt way to fame muſt 
ſurely be in ſhewing ourſelves too anxi. 
ons abgut it, Death ſets a kind of ſeal 
upon a man's character, and places him 
out of the reach of vice and inſamy. 
Death only cloſes a man's reputation, 
and determines it either good or bad. 
This makes it dangerous to praiſe men, 
while living ; for, whilſt they are capa- 
ble of changing, we may be forced to 
retract our opinions. As no life can be 
called happy or vnhappy; ſo it cannot 
be called vicious or virtuous, till the end 
of it; and, as there is not a more me- 
Jancholy conſideration to a good ma, 
than his being obnoxious to ſuch a 
change, ſo there is nothing more glo- 
rious than to keep up an uniformity | in 
his actions, and preſerve the purity in 
his character to the laſt, The end of a 
man's life is often compared to the wind- 
ing up of a well written play, where 
the principal perſons ſtill act in charac- 
ter, whatever the fate is which they un- 
dergo ; for he, who has filled all tit 
offices of life with dignity and honour 
til} yeſterday, and to-day forgets his 
duty, has done nothing. t 
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„1 is obſervable, with regard to al The neceſſary effects of miſguiited 
m. 0 policed States, that nothing has wise are to boaſt of whiat we have, | 
contributed more to the permanency'of and to deſpiſe what we have not. 1 F 
ve WW their proſperous condition, than that no- is not ſo with the man who courts' fame 
on- ble love of fame and glory which they by public-ſpirited actions: if he conit= 
m. have endeavoured to cheriſh in the ders as a benefit all the evil that is not 
ace breaſts of their ſubjeQs. Rewarding done him, and, as a gift, all that the 
ito merit, wherever found, is the main wickedneſs of mankind fuffers him to 
ave Wl Spring of this paſſion 3 and this paſſion enjoy; if he pours over the faults 'of 
me, WW muſt be always laudable, as having a others the lenient balſam of pity, and 
r of Ml manifelt tendency to promote the wel- is flow in diſcovering them; it is be- 
hey (WY fare of the State. The great and good caule the elevation of his mind will not 
and MW man, who is therefore ambitious or permit him to expatiate upon the vices 
ul; Wl raiſing, for the pleaſure of his own and follies of ſingle perſons, but upon 
nu. mind, the noble ſuperſtructure cf laſt- thoſe of mankind in general. It he 
nuſt W ing fame, will renounce all felt eſteem conſiders their faults, it is not with a 
nd. WM for any private views and intereſt, ſen- malevolent eye, which is always unjuſt, 
into ible that engaging in ſuch mean and but with the ſeremty wherewith two 
I frivolous concerns will be of no advan- men, deſirous of knowing the human 
s of Wl tage to his reputation, and that the heart, reciprocally examine each other, 
it. Wl public eſteem is alone worthy of his af- as two ſubjects of inttruction, and two 
o be tectations, is alone deſirable; ſince it living ſtreams of moral experience, If 
will WW i; always a teſtimony of the public ora- he 1s tender of his good name, it is be- 
ents, I titude, and, conſequently, a proof of cauſe he has given ample proofs of hav- 
de. real werit. Thus he finds every thing ing deſerved it, The public can nei- 
mult Wl poſſible in his endeavours to merit the ther know nor eſteem any merit, nor 
inxi. general eſteem ; and, as the pride of any pretenſions to fame, that are not 
' ſeal WW commanding Kings recompenſed the proved by facts. Are they to judge of 
biens for: endurt ing the ſeverity of men of different ranks, they aſk the 
amy. MW military diſcipline, ſo the noble plea- military man, what victory have you 
tion, WW ſure of being eſteemed, comforts the obtained? The Miniſter of State, the 
bad. illuſtrious man, even under the unjuſt Member of Parliament, the Man in 
men, tons of fortune; and, if he has ob- place: what relief have you afforded to 
-apa- WW tained this eſteem, he reputes himſelf the miſeries of the people? the private 
d to me poſſeſſor of the moſt deſirable wealth. Perſon : by what have you contributed to 
an be In fact, whatever indifference we pre- the good of ſociety? Whoever can 
znnot tend to ſhew for the public opinion, make no anſwer to theſe queſtions mould 
e end every one ſeeks after fame, and believes neither be known to nor eſteemed by 
me- Whe is more worthy of being placed by the public. There are, however, a great 
man, Nit in a conſpicuous light, in proportion many who, ſeduced by the delufions of 
ich a Was he finds himſelf more generally e- power, by the pomp of grandeur, and 
glo- Witeemed. the hope of favours, mechanically ſound 0 
ty in As our wants, our paſſions, and, a- the praiſes of the merit of perſons in 1 
ity in dove all, our indolence, do not ſtifle 3 in thigh ſtations: But their elogiums, as X 
1 of a our minds this ardent deſire of fame, ficeting as the credit of thoſe on whom p 
wind- Where is no perſon, who does not ſlrive they ae beſtowed, cannot impoſe on the * 
where eo deſerve it, and does not with for the ſenſible part of the public. Uniofluenc- 9 
1arace public ſuffrage, as a ſurety for the high ed by intereſt, the public judge as a 3 
ey un. MPpigion he has of himſelt, Therefore flranger, who acknowhedges tor a man 
Il the i contempt for reputation, and the {a- of merit him only who 38 dittiuguifhed 
onout nice ſaid to be made of it to fortune, by bis talents. 
ts his r other views, is always infpired by the ie who would 281 know his dn | 
1 pair of rendering: ourfelvrs iiluſttlou; „ Vane, or the degies of ſons A as 4 
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Merited, can therefore only learn it 
from the oublic, and ought therefore to 
ſubmit himſelf to its judgment. All 
aftions are not equally great and hero- 
je; and we find that the eſteem of the 
public, for ſuch and ſuch an action, is 
pot proportioned to the degree of 
rength, courage, or generoſity, ne- 
ceſſary to execute it, but to the import- 
ance of that action, and the public ad- 
When, en- 
cquraged by the preſence of an army, 
one man fights againſt three who are 
wounded, the action is undoubtedly 
brave; but it is what numbers of our 
common ſoldiers are capable of, though 
they might never be mentioned for it in 
hiſtory; but, when the ſafety of an 


empire, formed to ſubdue the uni - 


verſe, depends on the ſucceſs of this 
battle, Horatius is an hero; he is the 
admiration of his fellow citizens; and 


his name, celebrated in hiſtory, is hand- 


ed down to the moſt diſtant ages. Two 
perſons throw themſelves into a gulph : 
this was an action common to Sappho 


| and Curtius; the firſt did it to put an 


end to the torments of love, the other 
to ſave Rome; Sappho was therefore a 
fool, and Curtius a hero. When the 


| Dutch had erected a ſtatue to William 


Buckelſt, who had taught them the ſe- 
cret of ſalting and barrellivg herrings, 
they did not confer this honour upon 
him on accouut of the extent of genius 
neceſſary for that diſcovery, but from 
the importance of the ſecret, and the 
advantage it procured to the nation.— 

Niſi utile fit quod facimus, parva eſt 
gloria. 

But, ſetting aſide the motive of utility, 
which is principally conſidered by a 
State, in the diſtribution of rewards to 
thoſe who have deſerved well of ir, we 
may obſerve in general, that a ſtrong 
paſſion for fame is the firſt moving 


force, and perhaps the only, that prompts 

men to the execution of thoſe heroic 
actions, and gives birth to thoſe grand 
ideas, which are the aſtoniſhment and 
admiration of all ages. 


Paſſions are, in the moral, what mo- 


tion is in the natura world. If motion 


creates, deſtroys, . preſerves, animate; 
in its proper ſphere of action, Paſſions 
do the ſame in theirs. It is avarice 
which conducts ſhips over the deſarts of 
the ocean; it is pride which fills up val, 
lies, levels mountains, hews for itſelf 2 
paſſage through rocks, raiſes the pyra 
mids of Memphis, digs the lake Mori, 
and caſts the Coloſſus of Rhodes. 1; 
was the enthufiaſm of gratitude which 
claſſed the benefaQors of mankind à. 
mong the Gods, and invented the ex. 
travagance of falſe religions and ſuper. 
ſtitions. It i is to the paſſion of being 
reputed of ſome conſequence in th | 
world that we owe the invention and 
wonders of arts and ſciences. It i 
from a deſire of glory that the aſtrono. 
mer is ſeen placing his inſtruments on 
the icy ſummits of the higheſt moun 
tains ; that the botaniſt clambers over 
precipices in queſt of plants; and that 
the ancient lovers of the ſciences trayel. 
led into Egypt, Ethiopia, and the In. 
dies to viſit the moſt celebrated philoſo 
phers, and acquire, from their conve. 
ſation, the principles of their doctrine 
How ſtrongly did this paſſion exert it 
in Demoſthenes, who, in order to per 
fect his pronunciation, uſed every dl 
to ſtand on the ſea-ſhore, and, with hi 
mouth full of pebbles, harangue the 
gitated waves! it was from the ſame d 
fire of glory that the young Pythag 
reans ſubmitted to a ſilence of thit 
years, to habituate themſelves to reo 
lection and meditation. In ſhort, it 
under the powerful influence of th 
paſſion that we ſuſtain dangers, pa 
and death, and that by it we are all 
mated to take and purſue the boldeſ 
ſolutions. 

Cato, when a child, going with 
Tutor to Sylla's palace, at ſeeing! 
bloody heads of t e proſcribed, als 
with impatience, the name of the m 
ſter who bad cauſed ſo many Roma 
tizens to be murdered? he was 


ſwered it was Sylla : © how, ſays 
does Sylla murder thus, and ig 9 
Rill alive ?' © Yes, replied the TW 
the very name of Sylla diſarm 
* © Rome, cried Cato 


citizens. 
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plorable is thy fate, ſince, within the 


vaſt compaſs of thy walls, not a man 


of virtue can be found, and the arm of 
a feeble child is the only that will op- 
pole itſelf againſt tyranny !' Then turn— 
ing towards his Governor, Give me 
thy ſword; 1 will conceal it under my 
robe, approach Sylla, and flay him. 
Gato lives, and Rome is again free.“ 

In what chmates has not this vii tuous 
love of one's country, this generous 
pride, this paſſion of patriotiſm and 


glory, determined ſome nobie ſpirits to 


perform the moſt heroic actions? Thra- 
ſea being counſelled to make ſubmiſſion 
to Nero, How, ſaid he, ſhall I ſtoop 
ſo low to prolong my life a few days ? 
No, death is a debt: I'll diſcharge it 
like a free man, and not pay it like a 
llave.” It is only from men of ſuch 
ſtrong paſſions for fame and immortali- 


ty that ſuch ſpeeches can be expected. 


Genius itſelf, in ſuch cafes, can never 
ſupply the want of ſentiment. We are 
ignorant of the language of paſſions we 
never felt. It is the perpetual ſermen- 
ation of ſuch paſſions, in exalted 
ainds, that fertiliſes in them the ſame 
deas, which, in frigid ſouls, are bar- 
en, and would be no more than ſeed 
cattered on a rock; it is the ſame 
auſe, which ſtrongly fixes the attention 
n the object of deſire, and preſents it 
0 view under appearances unknown to 
thers; and confequently prompts He- 
bes to plan and execute thoſe hardy en- 
rpriſes, which, till ſucceſs has proved 

e propriety of them, appear ridiculous 

romantic, and indeed muſt appear ſo 

the multitude. The reaſon, Cardi- 


ll Richlieu was wont to ſay, why a 


morous mind perceives an impoſſibility 
the molt ſimple projects, when, to an 
vated mind, the molt arduous ſeem 
ly, is becauſe, betore the latter, moun- 
ins fink, and, before the former, mole- 
ls are metamorphoſed into mountains. 
is therefore only ſuch a ſtrong paſſion, 
ch, by being more conſpicuous than 
od ſenſe, can teach us to diſtinguiſh 
extraordinary from the impoſſible, 
ch men of ſenſe are ever confound- 


$3 becauſe, not being animated by 
Vor III. Is 
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ſtrong paſſions, theſe ſenſible perſons 
never riſe above mediocrity. 

When Tamerlane erected his engines 
before the ramparts of Smyrna, from 
vhich the forces of the Ottoman empire 


had lately been obliged to retire with 


great loſs, he was aware of the difſacul- 


ty of his enterpriſe; he well knew that 
he was attacking a. place which the 
Chriſtian Powers might continually fup- 


ply with proviſions : but the paſhon for 
glory which excited him to the enters 
priſe, ſuggeſted to him the means of 
executing it. He hils up the large abyſs 
of the waters, checks the ſeas, and 
baffles the European fleets by a dyke 


diſplays his victorious ſtandards on the 


breaches of Smyrna, and ſhews the aſto- 
niſhed world, that nothing is impoſſible 
to great men. | | 
When Lycurgus formed a plan for 
making Lacedemon a republic of He- 


Toes, he did not proceed by inſenſible 
alterations, according to the flow, and 
therefore ſteady, ſtep of what is called 


wiſdom. This great man, heated by a 


paſſion ſor virtue, perceived that by 


ſpeeches, or ſuppoſed oracles, he could 


inſpire his countrymen with the ſame. 


ſentiments that glowed in himtelf; and 


that, by ſeizing the firſt inſtant of ar- 


dor, he might change the conſlitution 
of the government, and bring about, 
in the manners of that people, a ſudden 
revolution, which, in the common me- 
thods of prudence, would have requir- 
ed many years. He knew that paſſions 
are like vulcanoes, whole ſuelden erup- 
tions alter the channel of a river, which 
art could not have diverted, but by dig- 
ging another bed for it, and, conſe- 
quently, not till after a long ſucceſſion 
of time and prodigious expence. By 
this means, he ſucceeded in a plan, per- 
haps the boldeſt ever undertaken, and 
vw hich would have been too difficult for 
any ſenſible man, who, deriving that 
title only from his incapacity of being 
excited by ſtrong paſſions, is al'o inca- 
pable of inſpiring them. And, indeed, 
if ſenſible men attempted to put ſacl; 
methods in practice, they would never 
be happy in the applicztion, for wank 
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of a certain experimental acquaintance 
with the paſſions. They muſt follow 
beaten paths: if they forſake them, 
they bewilder themſelves. Indolence is 
always a predominant quality in a man 
of ſenſe; he has nothing of that activi- 
ty of ſoul, by which a great man in 
power forms new ſprings tor moving the 
world, or ſows the ſeeds of future e- 
vents. It is only to the man of paſſion, 
and to him who thirſts after glory, that 
the book of futurity is open; it is ea- 
gle- eyed paſſion which penetrates into 
the dark abyſs of futurity; indifference 
is born blind and ſtupid. 

When the love of glory does not in- 
terfere, if the ideas and actions ariſing 
from other paſſions, as avarice and leve, 
are in general little valued, it is not that 
theſe ideas and actions do not often require 
great underſtanding and a multitude of 
combinations; but becauſe, as being in- 
different or detrimental to the public, 
ve cannot ſuppoſe that they have a juſt 
claim to be accounted virtuous, ingeni- 
ous, or noble. Now, of all paſſions, 
the love of glory is that alone which 1s 
never at a loſs; for, being the ſoul of 
men of genius and talents in every kind, 
it muſt reſcue its votaries from ſloth, and 
alone impart to them that continued at- 


tention productive of ſuperior intelletts.7 


Thus it is that ſome are found to u- 
nite, with the art of intriguing, an ex- 
traordinary elevation of mind. If, at- 
ter the example of Cromwell, a man is 
deſirous of mounting a throne ; the 
power and luſtre of a crown, and the 
pleaſures annexed to government, may 
doubtleſs, in his eyes, ennoble the baſe- 
nels of his plots, fince they deface the 
horror of his crime in the opinion of 


poſterity, who place ſuch an one in the 


rank of the greateſt men: but if, by 
an infinite number of intrigues, a man 
endeavours to raile himſelf to thoſe 
little polts which he can never deſerve; 
if he is mentioned in hiſtory by the 
name of villain or cheat, he is rendered 
deſpicable in the eyes oi all honeſt men, 
ite ought to remain a little man who 
defires little things, Whoever fins 
Mme above want, withgut being by 
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his rank intitled to the firſt poſts, cn 
have no other motive than that of glory, 
and has no other part to chuſe, if he; is 
a man of abilities, than to ſhew himſelf 
ſteaiſily virtuous, 

We may hence conclude, than an ab. 
ſence of the paſſion of fame, glory, 


honour, or whatever other appellation } 


it may receive, would reduce us to the 
molt abſolute ſtupidity ; whereas, tg 
the reverſe, a portion of that celeſtial firs 

which vivifies the moral world, we owe 
the diſcovery of arts and ſciences, and 
all the elevation of the human ſoul. 


Wha: 1 if the paſſion of glory is often 


the ſource of vice and many misfor. 
tunes: it may be ſo; but the good 


accruing from it more than counterba. 


lances the inconveniences it may occaf. 
on. Sublime virtue and diſcerning 


wiſdom are its products, whereby we 


muſt ſurely be reſcued from that ſelt. in- 
dulgence and force of indolence to 
which we are otherwiſe inceſſantly gra- 
vitating. 


K 


From the UNIVERSAL MaGazixt, 


Theaghts upon ſeveral Subjeds. 


HE ruin of a ſtate is generally 
preceded by a degeneracy of 
manners, and contempt of religion, 
None are fit to govern who are not 
greater than thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 


be ſubje& to them. 


The train of our thought, and mo- 
tion of ſoul, depend on cuſtom ; there- 
fore good habits are highly necellary t, 
produce g good thoughts. 

There are but few things wanting to 

make the wiſe man happy: nothing cal 
make a fool content, which is the realvi 
why almott all men are miſerable, 

Vice 1s the true object of hatred, # 
vicious men are of pity and contems. 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and 
tranfient, that man would be a very n- 
ſerable being, were he not endowed with 
hope, which gives him a taſte of tho: 
good things that LE poſſibly come in. 
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Mens humours are like the generality 
of buildings which have ſeveral fronts, 


ſome agreeable, others diſagreeable. 


A Satyr, which is half man and half 


beaſt, is the emblem of luſt ; to thew 
that its followers proſtitute the reaſon of 


man, to gratify the appetites of a bcalt. 

All men have one or more quaiitics 
by which they may be ſerviceable, but, 
like miſers, they loſe the advantage of 
what they have, by aſpiring alter things 
out of their reach, 

Hypocriſy does great honour, or ra- 
ther juſtice, to religion, and tacitly ac- 
knowledges it to be an ornament to hu - 
nan nature, 

An averſion to labour creates a con- 
ſtant wearineſs, and makes exiltence it 
felt a burden. | 

It is with gratitude as with truſi a- 
mong tradeſmen; it keeps up commerce, 
and we do not pay, becaule it is juſt to 
Wcharge our debts, but to engage peo- 
pie the more eaſily to lend us another 
time, 

No man deſerves to be commended 


for his virtue who has not ſpirit to be 
Kicked, 


Ignorance and littleneſs of mind be 
get ſtiffneſs of opinion and incredulity, 


tor few will believe more than they can 
'- 

No. body is afraid of bein deſpiſed, 
but he that is deſpicable. 

The greateſt fault in penetr ation is 


not its falling ſhort, but its going beyond 


the mark, 
We may appear great in an employ- 
ment below our merit, but we often 


ppear little in an employment too great 
for us. 


Qurrels would not laſt long, if the 


wrong were only on one fide, 

V'hat makes us love new acquain- 
tance is, not ſo much our being wear y 
of the old, or a pleaſure we take in 
change, as a diſguſt to find ourſelves 
not ſufficiently admired by thoſe who 
ae too well acquainted with us, and a 
lope of being more admired by thoſe 
Who are not acquainted with us ſo well. 
If you feem to have a good opinion 


ff another man's wit, he will ailow you 
0 have judg zment. 
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ble injury to merit. 


it to others; 


would have his ſons exerciſed with la 


they may gather ſtrength, and i W 


then to act ſo as to give men reaſono 


vanity, lazineſs, fear, and policy. 
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'The ill-placing of rewards is a dou. 


It we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves 
it we have none, it beſt 
hides our want of it, 

Exemplary manners are abſolutely 
neceſſary to him, wao would cenſure 
other's, | 

Seneca comnares great procperity to 
the fondneſs of an indulg = mother to 
her child, which generaſiy ends in its 
ruin; but the affection of the Divine 
Being to that of a wiſe father, who 
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their fortitude. 


There is nothing we deſi re more than. 
the applauſe of men; ought we not 


think well of us? 


It is a poor and mean pretence to 
merit, to make it appear by expoſing the 
tanits of others. 


Clemency is often practiſed out of 


Relieving the diſtreſſed is doing one's 
ſelf a kindneſs before-hand, becaule it 
engages others to relieve us, on the hke 
occation. | 

When two people compliment each 
other, with the choice of any thing, 
each of them generally gets that which 
he likes leaſt. 

Let wickedneſs eſcape, as it may at 
the bar, it never fails of doing jultice 
upon itſelf; for every guilty prion is 
his own executioner. 

The greateſt fecret to ſucceed in con- 
verſation is to admire little, to hear 
much, always to diſtruſt our own rea- 
ſon, and ſometimes that of our friends; 
never to pretend to wit, but to make 
that of others appear as much as we 
can, to hearken to what is ſaid, and to 
anſwer to the pur poſe. 

Complaints, while there is a remedy 
in the reach of a man's induſtry, ſhews 
not ſo much the greatneſs of his miſery, 
as the weakneſs of his mind, 

The great have this privilege, that 
they receive unpreſſions of kindneſs very 
lowly,but are quick in their reſentments. 
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One, who is free-born, ſhould learn 


nothing in a laviſh manner. 
Truſt oftentimes engages fidelity, but 


fear and diffidence invite injuries. 

Narrow- ſouled men are like narrow- 
necked bottles; the leſs they have in 
them, the more noiſe it makes in com- 
ing out. i 

The greateſt enemy to benevolence I is 
uneaſinets of any kind. 

Nothing e lit to paſs among us for 
agreeable, which is the leaſt tranſgreſſi- 
on againſt that rule called decorum, or 
a regard to decency. 

No man can be covetous without do- 


; ing an injury to another. | 
It is noble for a man to give the lye 
to an ill look, for there is a double 


praiſe due to virtue, when it is lodged in 
a body, which ſeems to have been pre- 
pared for the reception of vice. 

If you look into the frame of what is 
called a man of pleaſure, you will find 
his intellectuals are grown unſerviceable 


by too little uſe, and his ſenſes decayed 
by too much. 


Where force interpoſes, reaſon is uſo⸗ 


leſs; ; for reaſon is not to be forced but 


by reaſon, 


KEN A MNN Nx 


From the UNIVERSAL. MAGAZINE. 


RefleAions on the ſeveral Arts that have 
been practiſed for helping the Memory. 


HE knowledge of the means that 

may ſerve for perfecting the me- 
mory, is called the mnemonic art. Four 
of theſe means are uſually admitted, for 
we may either have recourſe to ſuch phy- 
ſica] remedies as have been thought pro- 
per for fortifying the maſs of the brain; 
or to certain figures and ſchematiſins, 
which cauſe a thing to be better graved 
in the memory; or to technical terms, 
which eaſily recal what has been learn- 
ed ; or, laſtly, to a certain logical ar- 
rangement of ideas, by placing each ſo 
as that they may follow in a natural 
As to what regards phyſical re- 
medies, it 1s not to be doubted, but a 
regimen of life well obſerved, may 
gieatly contribyge to the preſervation of 


nor thoſe of their domeſtics. 


impreſſion on our mind. 


them. 


memory; as, on the contrary, exceſs in 
eating, drinking, and pleaſures myg 
weaken it. But the ſame cannot be 
ſaid of other remedies recommended hy 
certain authors, ſuch as powders, 
uſe of tobacco, cataplaſms applied to 
the temples, potions, purgations, oils, 
baths, and ſtrong odours; all theſe re. | 


medies are very juſtly ſuſpected, it being 


found by experience, that their uſe was 
often more pernicious than ſalutary; az 
it happened to Daniel Heinſius and o. 
thers, who, far from receiving any ad. 
vantage from thoſe remedies, found, at 
laſt, their memory ſo impaired, that they 
could not remember their own names, 
Others 
have had recourſe to ſchematiſms. It 


is well known that we retain a thing 


more eaſily, when, by the means of the 
external ſenſes, it makes a more lively 
For this rea. 
ſon ſome have endeavoured to help the 
memory, in its functions, by repreſent. 
ing ideas under certain figures, which 
may in ſome meaſure be expreſſive cf 
Thus it 1s that children are 
taught, not only to know the letters of 


the alphabet, but alſo to make familiar 
to them the principal events of ſacred 


and profane hiſtory. Some authors alſo, 
by a fingular predilection for figures 
have applied theſe ſchematiſms to pli- 
loſophical ſciences. Winckelmann, 3 
German, has publiſhed all Ariſtotle's 
logic in figures. The title of this book 
13.” Logica memorativa, cujus bene- 
ficto compendium logicæ Peripatetice 
breviſſimi temporis ſpatio memoriæ man. 
dari poteſt.“ „ Memorative logic, by 
the help of which a compendium of the 
Peripatetic logic may, in a very ſhot 
time, be committed to memory.” He 
alſo defines logic in this manner: Arl- 
totle is repreſented fitting 1 in a profound 
meditation; which is to ſignify tha 
logic is a talent of the mind, and nd 
of the body: he holds a key in nn 
right hand to denote that logic 15 00 
a ſcience, but a key for the ſcience: 
in the left hand he holds a hamm, 
for to ſhew that logic is an ink 
mental habitude; and laſtly, "I 
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tim is a vice, Whereon is a piece of a thing, the more eaſily we ſhall retain 


fue, and a piece of baſe gold, import- 
ing that the end of logic is to diſtin- 
vim truth from falſhood. : 

[t being certain that our imagination 
i; of great aſſiſtance to memory, we can- 
not abſolutely reject the method of ſche- 
matiſms, provided the images having 
nothing extravagant nor puerile in them, 
re applied to things that are not in the 
leaſt ſuſceptible thereof. But herein ſe- 
reral have failed in many reſpects; for 
ſome would fain have ſpecified by fi- 
gures all ſorts of moral and metaphyſi- 
cal things; which is abſurd, becauſe 


theſe things require ſo many explana- 
tions, that the labour of memory is 
thereby doubled. Others have given 


ſuch abſurd and ridiculous images, that, 
fr from rendering ſcience agreeable, it 
became, by their manner, highly diſ- 
ruſting. Thoſe who begin to make uſe 
of their reaſon, ſhould abſtain from this 


y the means of judgment. The ſame 
may be ſaid of what 1s called technical 
memory. Some have propoſed the ima- 
pining of a houſe or town,' and of re- 


hings or ideas they deſigned to remem- 
der. Others, inſtead of a houſe, or 
own, made Choice of certain animals, 
ff which the initial letters compoſe a 
Latin alphabet. They divide each 
nember of every one of theſe beaſts in- 
0 five parts, whereto they affix ideas; 
hich furniſhes them with 1 50 diſtinct 
paces, for as many ideas as they ima- 
Ine are affixed. Some others have had 
courſe to certain words, verſes, and 
be like : for example, to remember the 


ords Alexander, Romulus, Mercury, 
nd Orpheus, they take the initial let- 


rs that form the word * Armo.* All 
hat can be ſaid on this head, is, that 
|| thoſe words and technical verſes ap- 
ear more difficult to be retained, than 
ren the things themſelves, of which 
hey are deſigned to facilitate the ſtudy. 


Logic furniſhes us with the ſureſt 


heans of perfecting memory. The more 
ar and diſtinct the idea is we have of 


of it to Simonides. 
being in Theſſaly, was invited to an en- 


method, and endeavour to help memory 


preſenting to themſelves therein the dif- 
ferent parts wherein were placed the 


and remember it when required, 4 
there be many ideas, they are diſpoſed 
in their natural order, ſo as to have the 
principal idea followed by the acceſſory 
ideas, as ſo many conſequences ; and, 
with this, ſome other contrivance ma 
take place: for inſtance, if any thing 1s. 
compoſed to be got after wards by heart, 
care ſhould be taken to write it down 
diſtinctly, to mark the different parts by 
certain ſeparations, and to make uſe of 
initial letters in the beginning of a ſen- 
tence : this is what is called local me- 
mory. To get by heart, retirement 
into ſome ſilent and ſequeſtered place is 
next recommended; and there are ſame 
that make choice of the night, and even 
get to bed. | 

Me find mention made of the mne- 
monic art in ſeveral paſſages of the wri- 
tings of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Cicero attributes the invention 
This philoſopher, 


tertainment by Scopas. When the gueſts 
were all at table, two young men deſired 
Simonides to be called out to ſpeak to 
him in the yard. Simonides had ſcarce 

accoſted them, when the dining- room, 


where the others remained, fell in and 


killed them. When their friends want- 
ed to bury them, they were ſo disfigyr- 
ed that they could not be diſtinguiſhed. 
Then Simonides, recollecting the place 
where each perſon ſat, named them one 
after the other; which made known, 
ſays Cicero, that order was the princi- 
pal thing for helping the memory. 
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Hints for removing the great Evil oc- 


caſioned by the Dearneſs of Previ- 
frons. | | 


REAT complaints have been 
lately made, and not without a- 
bundant reaſon, ot the dearneſs of the 
neceſſaries of life: this dearneſs ſtill con- 
tinues, and, as far as I can underſtand, 


15 likely to continue, Gtwithitanding 


the 
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the matter was laſt ſeſſion taken into the 
conſideration of the Houſe of Commons. 
This is a great evil, and ſtands in 
need of an immediate reinedy ; I am, 
therefore, in great hopes, that, when 
the Parliament next meets in the enſu- 
ing winter, ſomething may he done, 
which will anſwer every good purpoſe, 
towards enabling the induſtrious poor to 
reap the fruit of their labour, without 
being exacted upon by fore ſtallers, re- 
graters, and monopoliſers. . 
In the mean time, it may not be a- 
miſs to throw out a few hints, for the 
conſideration of thoſe in power, on this 
important ſubject. TT 
It is well known, that this metropo- 
lis is the great mart of the Britiſh em- 
pire ; whatever is good, whatever is 
ram, is brought here as to a certain and 
good market. ks | 
The beſt oxen which our grazing 


counties produce, are always reſerved 


for the conſumption of London ; and 
ſuch is the general inclination of the 
country people to ſend their goods up 
to London for fate, that, were there no 
underhand dealings, no monopoliſers 
and fore ftallers, all the necefſaries of 
life would be ſurpriſingly cheap here, in 


proportion to what they now are, or 


have been for many years palt, 

It is certain, that, even now, the 

azier receives only a moderate price 
at firſt hand for his cattle ; the farmer 
ſells his butter and cheeſe cheap ; yet 
are theſe commodities to go through 
fo many hands, each of which is to 
have a ſeparate profit, and ſome not 
very moderate neither, before they come 
to the conſumer, that the price in ma- 
ny inſtances is almoſt doubled. 

I remember an honeſt farmer in Wilt- 
fire, who, ſome years ago, when mut- 
ton was very dear, as it is now, was 
told, that, if he would ſend ſome we- 

' thers up to London, they would fetch 
a high price, for that they ſold at four- 
pence per bound by the carcaſe. 

\ Accordingly our farmer ſent up two 
hundred fine ſheep, of a proper age, and 
in fine order. The conſequence was, 


they were, through a combination a- 
mong the dealers, two market-days ex- 


to repeat grievances, unleſs we, at the 


poſed in Smithfie!d without being ſold N 
and the third day were ſold at the rat C 
of ſomething under two- pence per pound 4 
to a carcaſe butcher, who, within ths * 
week, killed them, and ſold to the te. J 
tailers at four pence per bound, or ve. 5 
ry little under that price. 1 
The farmer was, you may imagine, f 
greatly chagrined, as he could have 0 
ſold them for more at home, and have 0 
ſaved the expence of bringing them to | 
London. He determined within himſelf 5 
to trouble Smithfield no more with his — 
company, but ſell his ſheep at home, à en 
his neighbours did theirs, hot 
This was what the dealers aimed at, 110 
thinking, that by coming up to Lon- WI. 
don with his ſheep he incroached on K 
their province; it was, therefore, their WW, 
intention to ſicken him, as they called "" 
it, and thereby induce him the more | 
readily for the future to ſell his ſheep to u 
their out- riders. fla 


This inftance of the great power and 
influence of the Smithfield dealers is | 
one amongſt many others which I could 
enumerate ; but it is to little purpoſe 


ſame time, attempt a remedy, _ 

When the Committee of the Houle 
of Commons fit next on this bulinelz, 
IT could with them to take into their 
conſideration the means of preventing 
the markets from being ſore-ſtalled. 

I would humbly offer to them the 
following crude hints, which will, thio' 
your means, readily come to their no- 
tice, as I have reaſon to think that molt 
of them, during the receſs, have order. 
ed their bookſellers to ſend them conn 
your Magazine to their cↄuntry houſes; 
and this I the rather 5 to ſay, 28 
J know many who have given thelc d- 
ders. . Ws | 

But to return to the ſubject. It 
well known, that a very great number 
of beaſts are every week bought up, 8 
out- riders, as they are driving to mark 
et. It is alſo as well known, that Smith- 
field is, by the practices of the great deat 
ers, but barely ſupplied with cattle, for 
the conſumption of the metropolis and 
its environs, from market-day to — 

| da. 


day. Alſo great numbers of beafts are 
, Wrought to market, and afterwards 
e civen back to the fields about Illiag- 
bon. Kc. unſold. 

: Now I would recommend it to our 
- W las-makers, that no man ſhould be left 
-In liberty to buy cattle as they were 


diving to market within twenty miles 


„or London. That if any cattle were 
e bought on the road to London, at any 
e ditance beyond twenty miles, ſuch buy- 
0 er ſhould give ſecurity, before the 
ext juſtice of the peace, that he would 
ether kill it within a week, and within 
ten miles diſtance of the place where he 
hought it, or that he would not fell it 


purchaſed it. 

That no cattle ſhould be ſold 3 in Lon- 
don, or within five miles of it, for 
laughter, in Smithfield only excepted, 

That oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 


laughter, ſhould not be afterwards ſold 
alive to any perſon whatever, 

That cattle, which were bronght to 
Smithfield market, and driven away 
unſold, ſhould pay the following tolls, 


the Wiz. For every ox ten ſhillings, every 
con ſeven ſhillings, every calf five ſhil- 
uk ings, every ſheep four ſhillings, lambs 
eb, T7 ſhillings and fix pence each, and 
ver Mach hog or pig three ſhillings ;. the 
ung produce of this toll to be applied to 
i the relief of poor confined debtors; 
the Weveral of which debtors, upon giving 
hro roper ſecurity, ſhould be permitted to 
He, olect the ſame. This toll wonld in- 
11 luce the owners to ſell them for ſtaugh- 
ve er, if they poſſibly could. 
1. That no cattle, horſes excepted, 
en Would be told in Smithfield but for im- 
1 diate ſlaughter, as every butcher 
Gould be obliged to engage to ſlay what 
11 * bought, within a week, at moſt, of 
„ee time of purchaſing. 
> That all cattle, comir g up to Smith- 
4 N d market, ſhould be exempted from 
17 ying any toll at the ſeveral turnpike- 
l tes, This i is the more reaſonable, as 
M wy roads are now in nern! ſo good, 


at the en tolle will keep them ſuf- 


alive within ſix months of the time he 


hkmbs, and hogs, ſold in Smithfield for 
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ficiently in repair: beſides, it is well 
known that cattle rather do the roads 
good, by treading in the ruts, than harm. 

That no ſaleſman, or carcaſe- butch- 


er, be henceforward permitted to buy 
cattle in order to ſell them again alive. 


That no one carcaſe-butcher be per- 
mitted to buy for ſtaughter, in one 
market-day, above ten oxen or cows, 
two hundred ſheep or lambs, fifty 
calves, and fifty hogs or pigs. This 
would prevent the market being en- 
groſſed by a few over-grown dealers. 

That no cattle ſhould be fold in 
Smithfield market after ten in the morn- 
ing. This would be replete with many 
advantages; and ſeveral lives would 
every year be ſaved by it, | 

That no ſaleſman be permitted to car- 
ny on the buſineſs of a carcaſe butcher, 
and vice verſa. 

That no unwholeſome, bent, or 


diflempered beaſts, as far as can be 


diſcovered on inſpection, be permitted 
to be expoſed to ſale in Smithfield miuket. 

Theſe conſiderations above I recom- 
mend to the notice of ſuch of your read - 
ers as are Members of either Houſe of 
Parliament, and doubt not but they 
may be found of uſe. It is, indeed, 
high time, that ſome ſtop ſhould be put 
to the many grievances above hinted at: 
the prices of the neceſſaries of life can- 
not riſe without affecting our manufac- 
tures; for, if the workmen muſt pay 
dear for proviſion, it is very natural to 
Imagine that they will endeavour, by 
all legal means, to raiſe their wages; 
and this, of courfe, raiſes the price of 


the manufacture, be it what it may, to 


the merchant. 

After the proclamation of the peace, 
many flattered themſelves with the hope 
of ſeeing its general concomitant, plen- 
ty; but it is a ſorrowful truth, that the 
reverſe has been the caſe, as almoſt every 
thing is become dearer ſince the conclu- 
ſion of the war. It might, perhaps, 
not be very difficult to aſſign a reaſon or 
two for this ; but, as that would lead 
me tee far, I Mall ſay no more of it. 


From 
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From the UNIVERSAL Macazine. 
Receipt for the Cure of Deafneſs. 


UT a table ſpoonful of bay alt 
into near half a pint of cold ſpring 
water, and after it has ſteeped therein for 
twenty-four hours (now and then ſhak- 
ing the phial) cauſe a ſmall tea ſpoonful 
to be poured in the ear moſt affected, 
every night when in bed, for ſeven or 


eight nights ſucceſſively, obſerving to 


lay your head on the oppofite fide, by 
which the cure is generally compleated. 
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From the UxIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Some Account of the late Lord Chancellor, 


Earl of Hardwicke. 


F the name of York, there have 
been ſeveral eminent perſons ; and 
the late Lord Chancellor, Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke, of that name, was one, 
whoſe character and conduct will adorn 


Me molt intereſting pages in the hiſtory 


of this age and country. After a well- 
grounded education in claſſical learning, 
which he retained and cultivated amidit 
his moſt laborious and higheſt employ- 


ments, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the law, in the Middle Temple, with 
- uncommon ſucceſs, and ſoon became ſo 


eminent in the knowledge and practice 
of it, that, at the age of twenty-nine, 
on the 23d of March, 1719-2c, he was 
promoted to the office of Sollicitor-Ge- 


neral, being honoured with knighthood 


in June following; and in February 


1723-4, he was made Attorney: Gene- 


ral. Whilſt a Commoner, he ſerved in 
three Parliaments, firſt for the borough 


of Lewes in Suſſex, in April 1719, and 


in the ſucceeding Parliaments for Sea- 
ford. He continued in the office of 
Attorney-General till the 31ſt of Octo- 
ber, 1733, on which day he took upon 
him the ſtate and degree of a ſerjeant 
at law. It was about this time, upon 
the reſignation of the great ſeals by 
Peter Lord King, that Sir Philip Yorke 


rank, in favour of his friend Charle 


On the 12th of May, 1740, he was no. 
minated one of the Lords Juſtices for 


waved his own pretenſions to them, 
founded both on merit and priority of 


Talbot, Eſq; then Sollicitor-Genety, 
and accepted the place of Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, being ſoon 
after raiſed to the dignity of a baron gf 
this kingdom, In that year he was all 
choſen a governor of the Charter-houls, 
The reputation with which he filled his 
ſeat of Judicature, could only be equal. 
ed by that with which he afterwarg 
diſcharged the officeof Lord High Chan. 
cellor, when called to it, on the deceal 
of Lord Talbot, in February, 1736. 


the adminiſtration of the government 
during his Majeſty's abſence : alſo Ayr, 
21, 1743; and in 1745. In 1746 he 
was appointed Lord High Steward of 
England, for the trials of the Earls df 
Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and Lon 
Balmerino. In 1748, he was again ont 
of the Lords Juſtices ; and on the if 
of July, 1749, was unanimouſly choſen 
High Steward of the univerſity of Can. 
bridge, on the reſignation of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, who. was elected Chan- 
cellor ; and the year after was again one 
of the Lords Juſtices. Alſo March 30 
1752, his Lordſhip was appointed one 
of the Lords Juſtices for the adminiſin- 
tion of the government, whilſt the King 
viſited his German dominions. 

It is no ſmall evidence of the acknoy- 
ledged abilities and integrity, with whid 
he preſided in the court of Chancery 
that during the ſpace of near 20 year 
in which he ſat there, a period Jong! 
than that of any of his predeceſſor 
ſince Lord Chancellor Egerton, on) 
three of his decrees were appealed tro, 
and thoſe afterwards confirmed by tit 
Houſe of Lords. After he had exect 
ted that high office about ſe vente 
years, he was in April 17 54, advanct 
by his late Majeſty, as a mark of W 
royal approbation of his Lordſhip's ll 
and eminent ſervices, to the rank 01 
Earl of Great Britain, by the ſtyle 2 
title of Viſcount Royſton, and E's 
Hardwicke, 1 
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His reſignation of the Great Seal in 
November 17 56, gave an univerſal con- 
cern to the nation, however divided at 
mat time in other reſpects; but he ſtill 
continued to ſerve the public in à more 
private ſtation, with an unimpaired vi- 
gour of mind, which he enjoyed even 
under a long and ſevere indiſpoſition till 
dis lateſt moments, his death happen- 
ing on the fixth of March, 1764, at 
his houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, in the 
azth year of his age. 5 

His talents as a ſpeaker in the ſenate, 
2s well as on the bench, have left too 
ſtrong an impreſſion to need being en- 
larged upon; and thoſe as a writer were 
ſuch, as might be expected from one 
who had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
that character in the Spectator. His 
private virtues, amiableneſs of manners, 


were as much eſteemed and admired by 


neſs of his acquaintance, as his ſuperior 
abilities were by the nation in general. 
In his public character, wiſdom, expe- 
hence, probity, temper, candour, and 
moderation; were ſo happily united, 


of affairs, is a loſs to his country as un- 
kaſonable as it is important. 5 

His Lordſhip married Margaret, one 
of the daughters of Charles Cocks, of 
the city of Worceſter, Eſq; and of Mary 
dis wife, eldeſt ſiſter of that learned 
lawyer, able ſtateſman, and true patriot, 
John, Lord Sommers, Lord Chancellor 
of England in the reign of King Wil- 


ham III. by whom he had iſſue five ſons, 


and two daughters, 
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From the UxtvrxsAlL. Muszun. 


Ar Eſſay on the Liberty of the Preſs. 


T HERE is nothing more apt to 
ſurpriſe a foreigner, than the 
atreme liberty we enjoy in this coun- 
ity, of communicating whatever we 
pleaſe to the public, and of openly cen- 
luring every meaſure which is entered 
into by the king or his miniſter; If the 
You, III. 


and extent and variety of knowledge, 


thoſe, who had the honour” and happi- 


that his death, in the preſent ſituation 
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adminiſtration refolve upon war, *tis af- 
firmed, that either wilfully or ignorant- 
ly they miſtake the intereſt of the nati- 
on, and that peace, in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs, is infinitely preferable. 
If the paſfion of the miniſter be for 


peace, our political writers breathe no- 


thing but war and devaſtation, and re- 


preſent the pacific conduct of the go- 


vernment as mean and puſillanimous. 


As this liberty is not indulged in any 


Other government, either republican or 
monarchical ; in Holland and Venice, no 


more than in France or Spain; it may 


very naturally give occaſion to theſe two 
queſtions, * How it happens that Great 
Britain enjoys ſuch a peculiar privilege?”? 
and, „ Whether the unlimited exer- 
ciſe of this liberty be advantageous or 
prejudicial to the public? 


As to the firſt queſtion, Why the 
laws indulge us in ſuch an extraordinary 


liberty? I believe the reaſon may be de- 
rived from our mixt form of govern- 


ment, which is neither wholly monar- 


chical, nor wholly republican. Twill 


be found, if I miſtake not, to be a true 


obſervation in politics, that the two ex- 


tremes in government, of liberty and 


ſlavery, approach neareſt to each other; 


and, that as you depart from the ex- 


tremes, and mix a little of monarchy 
with liberty, the government becomes 
always the more free; and, on the other 
hand, when you mix a little of liberty 


with monarchy, the yoke becomes al- 


ways the more grievous and intolerable. 
In a government, ſuch as that of France, 
which is entirely abſolute, and where 


laws, cuſtom, and religion, all concur 


to make the people fully ſatisfied with 


their condition, the monarch cannot en- 


tertain the leaſt jealouſy againft his ſub- 


jects, and therefore is apt to indulge 


them in great liberties both of ſpeech 
and action. In a government altogether 
republican, ſuch as Holland, where there 
is no magiſtrate ſo eminent as to give 


jealouſy to the ſtate, there is alſo no dun- 
ger in intruſting the magiſtrates with 


very large diſcretionaty powers; and 


though many advantage» refult from ſuck 


powers; in the preſervation of peace and 
1 | 12er; 


pati paſſunt. 
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order, yet they lay a conſiderable re- 
itraint on mens actions, and make every 
private ſubject pay a great reſpect to the 
government. Thus it is evident, that 
the two extremes, of abſolute monarchy 
and of a republic, approach very near 
to each other in the moſt material cir- 


| cumſtances. In the firſt, the magiſtrate 


has no jealouſy of the people: in the 
ſecond, the people have no jealouſy of 
the magiſtrate : which want of jealouſy 
begets a mutual confidence and truſt in 
both caſes, and produces a ſpecies of li- 


berty in monarchies, and of arbitrary 
power in republicks. 


To juſtify the other part of the fore- 


going obſervation, that in every govern- 


ment the means are molt wide of each 
other, and that the mixtures of monar- 


chy and liberty render the yoke either 


more eaſy or more grievous : I muſt 
take notice of a remark of Tacitus, with 
regard to the Romans under their em- 
perors, that they neither could bear 
total ſlavery nor total liberty, Nec to- 
tam ſervitutem, nec totam libertatem 
This remark a famous 
poet has tranſlated and applied to the 


Engliſh, in his admirable deſcription of 
Queen Elizabeth' 8 and happy go- 


vernment. 


Et Fit aimer HY a 2 P Anglois indompi#, 


Nui ne peut ni ſervir, ni re en liberté. 


HkNRIADE, Lid. 1 

According to theſe remarks, there- 
fore, we are to conſider the Roman go- 
vernment as a mixture of deſpotiſm and 
liberty, where the deſpotiſm prevailed ; 
and the Engliſh government as a mix- 
ture of the ſame kind, but where the li- 
berty predominates. The conſequences 
are exactly conformable to the forego- 
ing obſervation ; and ſuch as may be 
expected from thoſe mixed forms of go- 


vernment, which beget a mutual watch- 
The Roman Em- 
perorz were, many of them, the moſt 


fulneſs and jealouſy. 


trightful tyrants that ever diſgraced hu- 
manity ; and 'tis evident their cruelty 
was Chiefly excited by their jealouſy, and 
by their obſerving, that all the great 
men of Rome bore with impatience the 
dominion of a family, which, but a lit- 


tle hefore, was no ways ſuperior to their 


part of our government can maintan 


own. On the other hand, as the re. n 
publican part of the government prevail fre 
in England, though with a great mix. Ml #® 
ture of monarchy, 'tis obliged, for it, WM 
own preſervation, to maintain a watch, h. 
ful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, to re. 18 
move all diſcretionary powers, and to fe. ll © 
cure every one's life and fortune by ge. i 
neral and inflexible laws, No action mut Mt '* 
be dcemed a crime but what the law haz Wl ©" 
plainly determined to be ſuch ; no crime Wl '** 
muit be imputed to a man but fron a of 


legal proof before his judges : and eyen MI ®" 


theſe judges muſt be his fellow-ſubjetts, 50 
who are obliged, by their own intereſt, Tl 


to have a watchful eye over the encroach. Wl © 


ments and violence of the miniſters, M09 
From theſe cauſes it proceeds, that there WM 8/ 
is as much liberty, and even, perhaps, WI”? 
licentiouſneſs in Britain, as there were WI 
formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Rome, by 
Theſe principles account for the great WW ?* 
liberty of the preſs in theſe kingdoms, {M'® 
beyond what is indulged in any other WI 
government. Tis ſufficiently known, WI” 
that deſpotic power would ſoon ſteal in 
upon us, were we not extreme watchful ge 
to prevent its progreſs, and were there 
not an eaſy method of conveying the 
alarm from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The ſpirit of the people 
muſt frequently be rouz'd to curb the 
ambition of the court; and the dread 
of rouzing this ſpirit muſt be employed 
to prevent that ambition. Nothing 1s 
ſo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty 
of the preſs, by which all the learning, 
wit and genius of the nation may te 
employed on the ſide of Liberty, and 
every one be animated to its defence, 
As long, therefore, as the republican 


itſelf againſt the monarchical, it mut 
be extreme jealous of the liberty of the 
preſs, as of the utmoſt importance t0 
its preſervation. 

Since theretore the liberty of the pre' 
is ſo eſſential to the ſupport of our mixt 
government; this ſufficiently decides the 
ſecond queſtion, * Whether this Iden 
be advantageous or prejudicial ;” there 
being nothing of greater 1mportance in 


every — than the preſervation of the 
antient 


" 


antient government, eſpecially if it be a 


5 free one. But I would fain go a ſtep 
farther, and aſſert, that ſuch a liberty 


5 attended with ſo few inconveniencies, 
that it may be claimed as the common 
tight of mankind, and ought to be in- 


ment ; except the eccleſiaſtical, to which 
indeed it would be fatal. We need not 
lread from this liberty any ſuch ill con- 


of the popular demagogues of Athens 
and tribunes of Rome. A man reads a 


There is none preſent from whom he can 
catch the paſſion by contagion. 


up to never ſo ſeditious a humour, there 
is no violent reſolution preſented to him, 
by which he can immediately vent his 
paſion. The liberty of the preſs, there- 
fore, however abuſed, can ſcarce ever 
excite popular tumults or rebellion. And 
as to thoſe murmurs or ſecret diſcontents 
it may occaſion, tis better they ſhould 
get vent in words, that they may come 
to the knowledge of the magiſtrate be- 


ſiling a remedy againſt them. 
kind, tis true, have always a greater 
propenſion to believe what is ſaid to the 
diſadvantage of their governors, than 
the contrary ; but this inclination is in- 
ſeparable from them, whether they have 
y liberty or not. A whiſper may fly as 
ng quick, and be as pernicious as a pamph- 

de et. Nay, it will be more pernicious, 
and Nohere men are not accuſtomed to think 
(ce, Nrecly, or diltinguiſh betwixt truth and 
Aſhood. 


It has alſo heen founs, as ; the expe- 


tain 

nul ence of mankind encreaſes, that the 
e oople are no ſuch dangerous monſters 
% they have been repreſented, and that 


t's in every reſpect better to guide them, 
xe rational creatures, than to lead or 
lire them, like brute beaſts. Before 
le united provinces ſet the example, to- 
ration was deemed incompatible with 
ood government, and it was thought 
'apoſtible, that a number of religious 
dels could live together in harmony and 


lalged them almoſt in every govern- 


ſequences as followed from the harangues 


book or pamphlet alone and coolly, 


He is 
not hurried away by the force and ener- 
gy of action. And ſhould he be wrought 


fore it be too late, in order to his pro- 
Man- 
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peace, and have all of them an equal 


affection to their common country, and 
to each other. 


England has ſet a like 
example of civil liberty; and though 
this liberty ſeems to occaſion ſome ſmall 
ferment at preſent, it has not as yet pro- 


duced any pernicious effects; and it is 


to be hoped, that men, being every 


day more accuſtomed to the free di- 
cuſſion of public affairs, will improve 


in their judgment of them, and be with 
greater difficulty ſeduced by every idle 
rumour and popular clamour. 

_ *Tis a very comfortable reflection to 
the lovers of liberty, that this peculiar 
privilege of Britain is of a kind that 
cannot eaſily be wreſted from us, but 
mult laſt as long as our government re- 
mains, in any degree, free and inde- 
pendent, Tis ſeldom, that liberty of 
any kind is loſt all at once. Slavery has 
ſo frightful an aſpect to men, accuſtomed 
to freedom, that it muſt ſteal in upon: 
them by degrees, and mult diſguiſe itſelf 
in a thouſand ſhapes, in order to be re- 
ceived. But, it the liberty of the preſs 


ever be loſt, it muſt be loſt at once. 


The general laws againſt ſedition and li- 
belling, are at preſent as ſtrong as they 
poſſibly can he made. Nothing can im- 


pole a farther reſtraint, but bike the 


clapping an imprimature upon the preſs, 


or the giving very large diſcretionary 


powers to the court to puniſh whatever 
diſpleaſes them. But theſe conceſſions 
would be ſuch a bare-ftaced violation of 


liberty, that they will 1 >bably be the 


laſt efforts of a deſpotic government. 


We may conclude, that the liberty of 


Britain is gone for ever, when theſe at- 
tempts ſhall ſucceed. 
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From the UNIVERSAL Mus zuuu. 


An Eſay on Impudence and Modeſty. 


HAVE always been of opinion, 
I that the complaints againſt Provi- 
dence have been ill grounded, and that 
the good or bad qualities of men are the 
caules of their good or bad fortune, 
more than what is generally imagined. 


AA a 1 


here 
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with the other virtues. 


_ and little merit. 
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There are, no doubt, inſtances to the 
contrary, and. pretty numerous ones 
too ; but few, in compariſon of the in- 
Kances we have of a right diſtribution 
of proſperity and adverſity : nor indeed 
could it be otherwiſe from the common 
courſe of human affairs. To be endow- 
ed with a benevolent diſpoſition, and to 
love others, will almoſt infallibly pro- 


cure love and eſteem; which is the chief 


circumſtance of lite, and facilitates every 
enter prize and undertaking; beſides the 
ſatisfaction, which immediately reſults 
from it. The caſe is much the ſame 
Proſperity is 
naturally, tho? not neceſſarily attached 
to virtue and merit; and adverſity, in 
like manner, to vice and folly, 

I muſt, however, confeſs, that this 


rule admits of an exception with regard 
to one moral quality; and that Modeſty 


has a natural tendency to conceal a man's 
talents, as Impudence diſplays them to 
the utmoſt, and has been the only cauſe 
why many have riſen in the world, un- 
der all the diſadvantages of low birth 


incapacity is there in the generality of 


mankind, that they are apt to receive a 
man for whatever he has a mind to put 


himſelf off for; and admits his over- 
bearing airs as proofs of that merit which 
he aſſumes to himſelf, A decent aſſur- 
ance ſeems to be the natural attendant 
of virtue ; and few men can diſtinguiſh 
impudence from it: as, on the other 
hand, diffidenc2, being the natural re- 
ſult of vice and folly, has drawn diſ- 
grace upon modeſty, which in outward 
appearance ſo nearly reſembles it. 

I was lately lamenting to a friend of 
mine, who loves a conceit, that popular 
applauſe ſhould be beſtowed with ſo little 


judgment, and that ſo many empty for- 


ward coxcombs ſhould riſe up to a figure 
in the world: upon which he ſaid there 
was nothing ſurpriſing in the caſe. Po- 


pular ſame, ſays he, is nothing but 
breath of air: 


and air very naturally 
preſſes into a vacuum.“ 

As impudence, though really a vice, 
has the ſame effects upon a man's for- 
tune, as if it were a virtue; ſo we may 
obſerve, that it is almoſt as difficult to 


Such indolence and 
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be attained, and is, in that reſpeR, di. 
ſtinguiſned from all the other vice, 

winch are acquired with little pains, and 
continually encreaſe upon indulgence, 

Many a man, being ſenſible that mo- 

deity is extremely prejudicial to him in 
making his fortune, has reſolved to be 
impudent, and to put a bold face upon 
the matter; but, it is obſervable, that 
ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded in the 
attempt, but have been obliged to re. 
Japie into their primitive modeſty, Ng. 
thing carries a man through the world 
like a true natural genvine impudence, 
Its counterfeit is good tor nothing, nor 
can ever ſupport itſelf. In any other at. 
tempt, whatever faults a man commit 
and is ſenſible of, he is ſo much the 
nearer his end : but when he endeavours 


at impudence, it he ever failed in the 


attempt, the remembrance of it will make 
him bluſh, and will infallibly diſconcen 
him: after which every bluſh is a cauſe 
for new bluſhes, *till he be found out to 
be an arrant cheat, and a vain pretender 
to impudence. 

If any thing can give a modeſt man 
more aſſurance, it muſt be ſome ad. 
vantages of fortune, which chance pro- 
cures to him. Riches naturally gain 3 
man a favourable reception in the world, 
and give merit a double luſtre, when a 
perſon is endowed with it; and ſupply 
its place, in a great meaſure, when it i 
abſent. *Tis wonderful to obſerve what 
airs of ſuperiority fools and knaves, with 
large poſſeſſions, give themſelves above 
men of the greateſt merit in povetty, 
Nor dothe men of merit make any ſtrong 
oppoſitions to theſe uſurpations; or ras 
ther ſeem to favour them by the modelly 
of their behaviour. Their good ſenl 
and experience make them diffident d 
their judgment, and cauſe them to ex. 
amine every thing with the greatelt xc. 
curacy : as, on the other hand, the de- 
licacy of their ſentiments makes then 
timorous leſt they commit faults, and 
loſe in the practice of the world that it- 
tegrity of virtue, of which they are f 
jealous. To make wiſdom agree vit 
confidence, is as difficult as to reconcik 
vice to modeſty, 
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Theſe are the reflections that have oc- 
curred to me upon this ſubject of impu- 
dence and modeſty ; and I hope the rea- 
ger will not be diſpleaſed to ſee them 
wrought into the following allegory. 

Jupiter in the beginning, joined Vir- 
tue, Wiſdom and Confidence together; 
and Vice, Folly and Diffidence; and in 
that ſociety ſet them upon the earth. 
But though he thought he had matchcd 
them with great judgment, and ſaid that 
Confidence was the natural companion 
of Virtue, and that Vice deſerved to be 
attended with Diffidence, they had not 
gore far before diſſention aroſe among 
them. Wiſdom, who was the guide of 
the one company, was always accuſtom- 
ed, before ſhe ventured upon any road, 
however beaten to examine it carefully; 
toenquire whither it led ; what dangers, 
difficulties and hinderances might poſſi- 
bly or probably occur in it. In theſe 
deliberations ſhe uſually conſumed ſome 
time; which delay was very diſpleaſing to 
Confidence ; who was always inclined to 


hurry on, without much forethought or 


deliberation, in the firſt road he met. 


Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable : 
but Confidence one day, following his 


impetuous nature, advanced a conſider- 
able way before his guides and compa- 
nions ; and not feeling any want of their 
company, he never enquired after them, 
nor ever met with them more. In like 
manner, the other ſociety, tho' joined 
by Jupiter, diſagreed and ſeparated. As 
Folly ſaw very little way before her, ſhe 
had nothing to determine concerning the 
goodneſs of roads, nor could give the 
preference to one above another; and 
this want of reſolution was encreaſed by 


Diffidence, who, with her doubts and 
ſcruples, always retarded the journey. 


This was a great annoyance to Vice, 
Who loved not to hear of difficulties and 
delays, and was never ſatisfied without 
his full career, in whatever his inclinati- 
ons led him to. Folly, he knew, tho' ſhe 
hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſi- 
ly managed when alone; and therefore, 
as a vicious horſe throws his rider, he 


openly beat away this comptroller of all 


ks pleaſures, and proceeded in his ſour- 


ney with Folly, from whom he is inſe- 
parable, Confidence and Diffidence be- 
ing, after this manner, both thrown looſe 
from their reſpective companies, wan- 
dered for ſome time; till at laſt chance 
led them at the ſame time to one village. 
Confidence went directly up to the great 
houſe, which belonged to Wealth, the 
Lord of the village; and without ſtay- 
ing for a porter, intruded himſelf im- 
mediately into the innermoſt apartments, 


where he found Vice and Folly well re- 


ceived before him. He joined the train 
recommended himſelf very quickly to 
his landlord ; and entered into ſuch fa- 
miliarity with Vice, that he was enliſted 


in the ſame company along with Folly. 


They were frequent gueſts of Wealth, 


and, from that moment, inſeparable. 


Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring 


to approach the great houſe, accepted of 
an invitation from Poverty, one of the 


tenants ; and entering the cottage, found 
Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed 


by the landlord, had retired thither. 


Virtue took compaſſion of her, and Wiſ= 
dom found, from her temper, that ſhe 


would eaſily improve: ſo they admitted 


her into their ſociety. Accordingly, by 
their means, ſhe altered in a little time 
ſomewhat of her manner, and becoming 
much more amiable and engaging, was 
now called by the name of Modeſty, As 
ill company has a greater effect than 
good, Confidence, though mote refrac- 
tory to counſel andexample, degenerated 
ſo tar by the ſociety of Vice and Folly, 
as to paſs by the name of Impudence. 
Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties as Ju- 


piter firſt joined them, and know nothing 


of theſe mutual deſertions, are led into 
firange miſtakes by thoſe means ; and 
wherever they ſee Impudence, make ac- 
count of Virtue and Wiſdom, and where- 


ever they obſerve Modeſty ; call her at- 


tendants Vice and Folly. 
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From the UNIVERSAL MU$SEVUM. 
An Eſſay on Love and Marriage. 


KNOW not whence it proceeds, 
1 that women are ſo apt to take amiſs 


every thing that is ſaid in Air rente 


——_ Es 4 r 


of the married ſtate ; and always con- 


fider a ſatyr upon matrimony as a ſatyr 
upon themſelves. Do they mean by this, 
that they are the parties principally con- 
cerned, and that if a backwardneſs to 
enter into that ſtate ſhould prevail in the 
world, they would be the greateſt ſuf- 


ferers? or, are they ſenſible, that the 


"misfortunes and miſcarriages of the mar- 
ried ſtate are owing more to their ſex 


than to ours ? I hope they do not intend 
'to confeſs either of theſe two particulars, 
or to give ſuch an advantage to their 


adverſaries, the men, as even to allow 
them to ſyſpett it. | 


I have often had thoughts of comply- 
ing with this humour of the fair ſex, 
and of writing a panegyric upon mar- 


rliage: but, in looking around for ma- 
terials, they ſeemed to be of ſo mixed a 


nature, that at the concluſion of my re- 
Actions, I found I was as much diſ- 


|  Poſed to write a ſatyr, which might be 
placed on the oppoſite pages of my pa- 


negyrick: and I am afraid, that as ſa- 
tyr is, on moſt occaſions, thought to 


have more truth in it than panegyric, I 


ſhould have done their cauſe more harm 
than good by this expedient. To miſ- 
repreſent facts is what, I know, they 
will not require of me. I muſt be more 
a friend to truth, than even to them, 
where their intereſts are oppoſite. 
I ſhall tell the women what it is our 
ſex complains of moſt in the married 
ſtate ; and if they be diſpoſed to ſatisfy 
us in this particular, all the other dit- 
ferences will be eaſily accommodated. If 
I be not miſtaken, tis their love of do- 
minion which is the ground of the quar- 
rel; tho' tis very likely, that they will 
think it an unreaſonable love of it in 
us, which makes us inſiſt ſo much upon 
that point, However this may be, no 
aſſion ſeems to have more influence on 
female minds, thau this for power ; and 
there is a remarkable inſtance in hiſtory 


of its prevailing above another patlion, 


which is the only one that can be ſup- 


poſed a proper counterpoiſe for it. We 


are told, that all the women in Scythia, 
once conſpired againſt the men, and 
kept the ſccret io well, that they exe - 


w» 
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them of ſome cf their ſenſes, in order to 


that ſenſe as without it. 


Scythian females ; but, Fmuſk cone 
4 2 3 N a 


cuted their deſign before they were ſy. 


pected. They ſurpriſed the men in drink - 
or aſleep, bound them all faſt in chains; 4 
and having called a ſolemn council of C 
the whole ſex, it was debated what ex. 4 
pedient ſhould be ufed to improve the , 
preſent advantage, and prevent their fal. . 
ing again into ſlavery. To kill all tle 50 
men did not ſeem to the reliſh of any mi 
part of the afſembly, notwithſtanding * 
the injuries formerly received; and they nor 
were aſterwards pleaſed to make a great ful 
merit of this lenity of theirs. It waz, fan, 
therefore, agreed to put out the eyes ibu 


the whole male ſex, and thereby reſgu 
for ever, after all, the vanity they could ir, 
draw from their beauty, in order to ſe. 4 | 
cure their authority, We mult no longer 
pretend to dreſs and ſhow, ſay they; 
but then we ſhall be free from ſlavery, 
We ſhall hear no more tender ſighs; 
but in return we ſhall hear no more im. 
perious commands. Love muſt for ever 
leave us; but he will carry ſubjection 
along with him, 

Tis regarded by ſome as an unlucky 
circumſtance, ſince the women were re- 
ſolved to maim the men, and deprive 


render them humble and dependent, that 
the ſenſe of hearing could not ſerve ther 
purpoſe, 1ince 'tis probable the females 
would rather have attacked that than the 
ſight: and J think it is agreed among 
the learned, that, in a married late, 
tis not near ſo great an inconvenienceto 
loſe the former ſenſe as the latter. Hon. 
ever this may be, we are told by modern 
anecdotes, that ſome -of the Scythian 
women did ſecietly ſpare their huſbands 
eyes; preſuming, I ſuppoſe, that they 
could govern them as well by means ot 
But fo 1ncor- 
rigible and int ractable were theſe men, 
that their wives were all obliged, in a 
few years, as their youth and beauty de- 
cayed, to imitate the example of then 
ſiſters z which it was no difficult maiter 
to do, in a ſtate where the female e 
had once got the ſuperiority. 

I know not if the Britiſh ladies de- 
rive any thing of this humour fron: the 


' 
* 


WY hat have often been ſurpriſed to ſee a 
„nan very well pleaſed to take a fool 
or her mate, that ſhe might govern with 
ae leſs controul ; and could not but 
- Wink her ſentiments, in this reſpect, ſtill 
e gore barbarous than thoſe of the Scy- 
lan women abovementioned, as much, 
< W;the eyes of the underſtanding are more 
y W:luable than thoſe of the body. 

8 But to be juſt, and to lay the blame 
7 Wnore equally, I am afraid it is the 
3; ault of our : ſex, if the women be fo 
ond of rule, and that if we did not 
of W:buſe our authority, they would ne- 


zu er think it worth while to diſpute it. 


d Tyrants, we know, produce rebels; and 
all hiſtory informs us, that rebels, when 
they prevail, are apt to become tyrants 
un their turn. For this reaſon, I could 
mid there were no pretenſions to autho- 
ity on either {ide ; but that every thing 
cas carried on with perfect equality, as 
betwixt two equal members of the ſame 
body. And to induce both parties to 
embrace thoſe amicable ſentiments, I 
ſtall deliver to them Plato's account of 
ie origin of Love and Marriage. 


pIuloſopher, were not, in their original, 
vided into male and female, as at pre- 
ent; but each individual perſon was a 
ompound of both ſexes, and was in 
imſelf both huſband and wite, melted 
lown into one living creature. This 
nion, no doubt, was very entire, and 
he parts very well adjuſted together, 
ce there reſulted a perfect harmony 
ktwixt the male and female, although 


anions, And ſo great was the harmony 
nd happineſs flowing from it, that the 
Androzynes (for ſo Plato calls them) or 


v1 len-women, became inſolent upon 
en, eir prolperity, and rebelled againſt the 
os. To puniſh them for this teme- 
de. ly, Jupiter could contrive no better ex- 
. dient, than to divorce the male part 
der en the female, and make two imper- 
E beings of the compound, which was 
. tore ſy perfect. Hence the origin of 
6 En and women, as diſtin. creatures, 


ut notwithſtanding this diviſion, ſo 
ely is our remembrance of the happi- 
is we enjoyed in Our Prem eval {tat*, 
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Mankind, according to that fanciful 


hey were obliged to be inſeparable com- 


that we are never at reſt in this ſitua- 
tion; but each of theſe halves is conti- 
nually ſearching through the whole ſpe- 
cies to find the other half, which was 
broken from it; and when they meet, 
they join again with the greateſt fond- 
neſs and ſympathy, But it often hap- 
pens, that they are miſtaken in this par- 


ticular , that they take for their half 


"> 


what no way correſponds to them; and 


that the parts do not meet nor join in 
with each other, as is uſual in fractures. 
In this caſe the union is ſoon diſſolved, 
and each part is ſet looſe again to hunt 
for its loſt half, joining itſelf to every one 
it meets by way of trial, and enjoying 
no reſt, till its perfect ſympathy with 
its partner ſnews, that it has at laſt been 
ſucceſsful in its endeavou rs. 
Were diſpoſed to carry on this fiction 
of Plato, which accounts for the mutual 
love betwixt the ſexes in ſo agreeable a 
manner, I would do it by the following 
allegory. | | 
When Jupiter had ſeparated the male 
from the female, and had quelled their 
pride and ambition by ſo ſevere an ope- 
ration, he could not but repent him of 
the cruelty of his vengeance, and take 


compaſſion on poor mortals, who were 


now become incapable of any repoſe or 
tranquillity. Such cravings, ſuch an- 
xieties, ſuch neceſſities, aroſe, as made 
them curſe their creation, and think ex- 
iſtence itſelf a puniſhment, In vain had 
they recourſe to every other occupation 
and amuſement, In vain did they ſeek 
after every pleaſure of ſenſe, and every 
refinement of reaſon Nothing could fill 
that void, whichthey felt in their hearts, 
or ſupply the loſs of their partner, who 
was ſo fatally ſeparated from them. To 
remedy this diſorder, and to beſtow ſome 
comfort, at leaſt, on human race in their 
forlorn ſituation, Jupiter ſent down 
Love and Hymen to collect the broken 
halves of human kind, and piece them 


together, in the beſt manner poſſible. 


Theſe two deities found ſuch a prompt 
diſpoſition in mankind to unite again in 
their primitive ſtate, that they proceeded 
on their work with wonderful {ucceſs for 
{ome time: till at laſt, from mayy un- 

| lucky 
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50D woe BeAuTIES of all the 
lacky accidents, diſſention aroſe betwixt 
them. The chief counſellor and fa- 
vourite of Hymen was Care, who was 
continually filling his patron's head with 
proſpects of futurity ; a ſettlement, fa- 
mily, children, ſervants ; ſo that little 
elſe was regarded in all the matches they 
made. On the other hand, Love had 
choſen Pleaſure for his favourite, who 
was as pernicious a counſellor as the 
other, and would never allow Love to 
look beyond the preſent momentary gra- 
tification, or the ſatisfying of the pre- 
vailing inclination. Theſe two favou- 
rites became, in a little time, irrecon- 


cileable enemies, and made it their chief 


buſineſs to undermine each other in all 
their undertakings. No ſooner had Love 
fixt upon two halves, which he was ce- 
menting together, and forming to a 
cloſe union, but Care inſinuates himſelf, 
and ringing Hymen along with him, 
| s the union produc'd by Love, 
102 h half to ſome other half, 
e had provided for it. To be 
of this, Pleaſure creeps in upon 
a pair already joined by Hymen; and 
calling Love to his aſſiſtance, they un- 
derhand contrive to join each half, by 
ſecret links, to halves, which Hymen 
was wholly unacquainted with. It was 


not long before this quarrel was felt in 


its pernicious conſequences ; and ſuch 
complaints aroſe before the throne of Ju- 
piter, that he was obliged to ſummon 
the offending parties to appear before 
him, in order to give an account of 
their proceedings. After hearing the 
pleadings on both ſides, he ordered an 
Immediate reconcilement betwixt Love 
and Hymen, as the only expedient for 
giving. happineſs to mankind : and that 
he might be ſure this reconcilement 
ſhould be durable, he laid his ſtrict in- 
junctions on them never to join any 
halves witliout conſulting their favou- 
rites, Care and Pleaſure, and obtaining 
the conſent of both to the conjunction. 
Where this order is ſtrictly obſerved, 
the Androgyne is perfectly reſtored, and 
Human race enjoy the ſame happineſs as 
in their primæval ſtate. The ſeam is 
ſcarce perceived that joins the two be- 
TY 
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ings together; but both of them com- 
bine to form one perfe& and happy 
creature. 


eee e 
From the Bairish Maca, 


Narrative of the Seizure of the Mar. 
quis de Fratteaux, 


Ewis Matthew Bertin, Marquis de 
Fratteaux, knight of the military 
order of St. Lewis, and formerly cap. 
tain of horſe in the ſervice of his mot 
Chriſtian Majeſty, was the eldeſt ſon of 
M. John Bertin de St. Geyran, hong. 
rary maſter of the requeſts, and coun. 
cellor of the parliament of Bourdeauy, 
and Madam Lucretia de St. Chamant, 
both of families not a little honoured and 
eſteemed through the kingdom. 
Our marquis's being the eldeſt fon, 
was the only ſource of his misfortunes; 
his father being doatingly fond of 1 
younger child, and determined by even 
method in his power, to deprive the un. 
happy Lewis of his birthright, that the 
ſucceſſion of his eftate might fall to thi 
fortunate favourite. With this purpoſe 
he omitted no opportunity of mortifying 
his ſpirit, and breaking his tempe 
when a child; and even when he ap 
proached to years ot maturity, exerttl 
the whole terror of his authority to force 
him into the profeſſion of the lay; 
whereas he knew our marquis was bun 
ing with a deſire of diſtinguiſhing hin- 
ſelf in arms. The marquis employel 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics in vain, to ſubdut 
the obſtinacy of his father's determins 
tion. At laſt, when the old gentlemal 
was going to confine him in a loathſom 
dungeon for refuſing to comply wil 
his orders, he had recourſe to a miſtrel 
of whom his father was particula} 
fond, and begged upon his knees, til 
ſhe would intereſt herſelf in his behal 
His application to this young vom 
was not fruitleſs ; ſhe had more 800 
neſs of heart than was cuſtomary 
perſons of her character, and the 1 
time her lover was in the amo 
mood, refuſed in a peremptory mam 


bo gratify his wiſhes unleſs he gave her 
in abſolute aſſurance, that his ſon Lew- 
; ſhould be left for the choice of a pro- 
ſelon entirely to his own inclinations, 
The old gentleman; at ſuch a criſis, 
could refuſe nothing to his charmer, 
and the marquis had ſpeedily a permiſ- 
fon to enter himſelf a cadet in the re- 
piment of Noailles, where, after four- 
een months ſervice, he was advanced 
to a cornetcy in Maine's, and in leſs 


S 7. 


* han three years, promoted ſtill farther 
* 0a troop in Saint Jal's, though he was 
3 hen but a little turned of ſixteen: 


From the rapidity of his promotion, we 

may eaſily conclude that he had behav- 

d with the greateſt reputation in his 

military capacity. This was in reali- 

the caſe, and M. d' Argenſon, at 

that time prime miniſter, was ſo ſenſible 

ff it, that he recommended him in the 

narineſt manner imaginable to the king, 
nd got him inveſted with the order of 
dt. Louis, and complimented with a 
andſome penſion for the ſupport of his 
lipnity., . 


"A The early reputation thus acquired 
ot dy the marquis, inſtead of gaining him 
Tm wel mark of affection at home, almoſt 
empe ranged any little eſteem in which be 
e ap lad been hitherto held. — His father, 


ſtead of feeling the tranſport which 
In ſuch ah occaſion would have ſwelled 
e boſom of any other parent, on the 
he contrary, grew more inflexible in 
us reſentment, and determined more 
an ever to root him out of every poſ- 
bility of ſucceeding to his eſtate. — He 
low began to give out that the marquis 
as not his ſon, but an impoſtor palm- 
d upon him by the nurſe, and tho* no 
bild could ever behave with a more re- 
ned ſubmiſſion to the will of a parent 
nan the ſubje& of the preſent little 
ſtory, ſtill the only return he met 
om his father, was a conſtant round 
gnorant brutality, and unaccounta- 
e revenge. The marquis, though 
kmarkable to a proverb as a dutiful 
u, was guilty of one unpardonable 
for; he would not reſign his birth- 
git to bis younger brother; and his 
ther being © determined tlie younger 
vob. III 
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bable ſoever as it was rendered by the 
character of our marquis, the old man, 


brother ſhould ſacceed, reſolved to eſta- 
bliſh him in the ſucceſſion without any 
regard to the means. IS 
Twice did this worthy father make 
a perſonal attempt on the life of the 
marquis. Once he drew on him; and 
another time, when ill in a fever, ad- 
miniſtered a doſe of poiſon to him in- 
ſtead of the bark; this laſt was near 
heing fatal, and the father withdrew, 
ſatisfied that the buſineſs was done ; but 
the marquis, finding himſelf on the 
brink of convulſions, inſtantly rang, 
and diſpatched his ſervant for the apo- 
thecary, who ſuſpecting foul play, 
brought a powerful antidote in his 
pocket, with which he ſoon expelled 
the horrid doſe fo lately given by this 
monſter of a father.  _ 5 
Old Bertin thus diſappointed, re- 
ſolved to go a ſurer way to work : with 
this laudable deſign, he ſuborned ſome 
Profligate villains to ſwear that the mar- 
quis had attempted to take away his 
lite, and had even been in treaty to 
murder his father with ſome of the evi- 
dences themſelves ; this tory, impro- 


who was immenſely rich, by a ſeaſona- 
ble exertion of his purſe, tound means 
to get credited at court; in conſequence 
of which, a lettre de cachet was in- 
ſtantly ordered for the apprehenſion of 
the marquis, who was thereupon ſeized 
and impriſoned at a religious houſe, 
where he was treated with every indig - 
nity imaginable, In vain did the un- 
fortunate youth apply for a regular tri- 
al; the ears of Juſtice were ſhut as well 
as her eyes; and it is probable they 
would have diſpatched him privately 
here at laſt, had not a few friends, who 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected ſome ſcheme of that 
nature, broke open his priſon at mid» 
night, and carried him forcibly off, 
Deſtitute of cloaths, money, friends, 
and recommendation, he flew into Spain, 
where he found an aſylum in a relation's 
of his mother, the count of Marſillac : 
but the place of his retreat was no ſoon- 
er diſcovered, than the French ambaſſa- 
dor had orders to get him apprehended ; 
Bbb upon 
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upon which he was under a neceſſity of 
ſeeking ſome ſafer place of refuge; turn- 
ing his thoughts therefore on the pro- 
pereſt for his purpoſe, he ſet fail for 
England, where he arrived under the 
name of monſieur de St. Eticme, and 
took up his lodgings at a gardener's 
Houſe at Paddington. From hence he 
wrote to France for recommendations, 
in conſequence of which ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction received ſome very warm 
letters in his behalf, which ſoon intro- 
duced him to many of the Engliſh nobi- 


| Hty. Having now a circle of acquaint- 


ance, he removed nearer town, and 
boarded with one Mrs. Bacon, a widow 
gentlewoman of much good-nature and 


underſtanding, at Mary bone. 


Being now a little ſettled, he began 
to conſider on the propereſt expedient of 
obtaining the juſtice of the French court; 
and in a conſultation with his friends, 
it was agreed, that he ſhould ſend over 
memorials to ſome of the firſt nobility, 
and beg they would lay a true ſtate of 
his caſe before the king. ee de 
wanting an amanuenſis to copy the! 
memorials, monſieur de Montignac, a 
gentleman of his acquuintance, recom- 
mended to him one Dages de Souchard, 


a crafty deep inſinuating fellow, for 


that purpoſe, who had impoſed upon 
M. de Montignac, and ſeveral others, 
by the appearance of every virtue to 
which he was totally loſt, This Dages, 
though he condeſcended to a& as an a- 


manuenſis, took upon himſelf the title 


of baron, and made religion the pre- 
tence of his reſidence in this kingdom. 
He was the ſon of one Souchard, a law- 
yer of Libourne, a little town in Pro- 
vence, where all his family, notwith- 
ſtanding the delicate conſcience of our 
baron, were known to be the ſtricteſt 
Roman Catholicks. Nay, the baron 
Himſelf had been a cordelier at Merac, 
from whence he ran away with a young 
girl, daughter to the waſherwoman of 
the convent ; her name was du Toux; 
the had accompanied him to England, 
and took up the Proteſtant religion, like 
her lover, forthe ſake of a penſion trom 
the charitable ſociety, 


This honeſt gentleman, with an Italia 
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Such was the worthy ſeribe recox 
mended to the unhappy marquis Ma 
Fratteaux; the marquis being under .M'®' 
neceſſity of admitting him into ſome de 0 
gree of confidence, frequently fled tt th 
that melancholy reſource of all the a. 
flicted, and dwelt upon the tory of h ch 
misfortunes, generally concluding h 


narratives with ſaying his father wou te 


give 100,c00 livres to have him dead Nat 
or alive. UP. 

This laſt intimation ſunk deep into” 
Souchard's remembrance, and from E 
firſt moment he received it, thought uf 
nothing but turning it to his own 1 by 
count.—With this view he wrote ov 
to the marquis's father, and made hj un 
an oblique offer of his ſervice to deliv [| 
him up. This was beyond what tl" 
old gentleman expected; he entere 
with the utmoſt alacrity into a corre 
ſpondence with the traytor, remitted 
him ſome ſmall ſums, and at laſt agree 
to ſettle a penſion of fix hundred livre 
on him for life, to give him a thouſand"? 
guineas in hand, beſides two hundred 
guineas more as a reward for his accom 
plices. Souchard upon theſe aſſuranc 
ſet inſtantly to work, and engaged: 
deſperate ruffian, one Blazdell, a bailf 
in St. Martin's Lane, to aſſiſt hin, 


his follower, on the 27th of March 
1752, went to the marquis's lodgings at 
Mary bone, and finding the door mol 
conveniently open for their purpoſe, ra 
up to his apartment, and arreſted hin 
in the king's name, The poor mai 
quis was in a moſt extravagant paſſin 
but ſome of his friends, who came 
upon the noiſe, adviſing him to ſubmitt 
the officers of juſtice, and aſſuring hin 
that they would get bail with all poſſible 
expedition, he walked down to tit 
coach, and was carried directly to Bla 
dell's houſe.— The alarm was {vt 
ſpread at Marybone, and five gente 
men, one of them a perſon of the un 
faſhion, went after him immediately 
the bailiff's, where, in a poſitive toned 
voice, they charged that raſcal to ſee tii 
no violence of any nature was done toi 
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all him to a moſt exemplary account; 


they then retired and left a perſon with 
the marquis to keep him company for 


that nignt: about midnight Blazdell 
came up fairs, and turned the man, 


hom the gentlemen had left with the 


marquis, out of the houſe: this exciting 


the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions 1n the unfortu- | 


nte nobleman, he grew outrageous 
upon which the deſigning villain of a 
Milf ſaid, he would have no ſuch 
wile in his houſe, but. would carry him 
to the county jail directly, where care 
enough would be taken of him. The 
marquis ſwallowed the bait ; thinking 
timſelf ſecure from any farther attempts 
jf he was lodged in a regular priſon ; 
he conſented to go, ſtepped into a 
bach, which ſtood ready at the door, 


and drove off, — But what was his aſto- 


mhment when he found himſelf at the 
ater-ſide, He knew enough of Lon- 


on to know that was not the way to 


ny priſon, and therefore called loudly 
or aſſiſtanze, A crowd gathered, but 
were diſperſed in a moment, upon 
lazdell's telling them it was nothing 
bit a French fellow whom they had 
reſted, that was going to give the flip 
d his creditors. Refiſtance was in vain 5 
loaded piſtol was held to the marquis's 


cad all the time he was in the boat, 


nd the moment they put him a ſhip- 


vard, there was no poſſibility of his 


ſcape.— To conclude this melancholy 
ory, they arrived ſafe at Calais, deli- 


red him as a ſtate priſoner to the pro- 


er officer of that town ; and he fent 
im chained by the neck 1 ina of oe chaiſe 
o Paris, 
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le Beauties of the Country deſeri bed. 


HANCE, not choice, led me 

out of town; for I had neither 
ne nor experience to fix my refidence ;, 
ut, fince I have ſat down in this ſweet 
lrement, the overflowings of my 
kart, in thankfulneſs and praile to my 
xeator, have never ceaſed z my tongue 


has had no other theme but his won- 
ders; nor would the wiſh of leading 
others to ſhare the pleaſures with me, 
ſuffer me to reſt till I had drawn this 


ſlight ſketch of the happineſs that at- 


tends a life of filence and tranquillity. 
Here, Sir, freed from every embar- 
raſſment of form, and every concern 
of buſineſs, I riſe healthtul,: fit down 
at eaſe, and trace the ſtrokes of Na- 
ture's pencil, till the ſenſe of ſight akes 
to diſtinguiſh them. The teazing calls 
of men of bufineſs, as well as the un- 
ſufferable folly of unmeaning viſitants, 
are over ; and, I hope, will never re- 
turn, Jam waked' by the glowing rays 
breaking in ar an eaſtern window, to 
behold the rifing ſun, the nobleſt object 
in the world: and, atter the gentle 
pleaſures of the day, retire at eight to 
my turfy feat, recline againſt the lean- 
ing oak that points full weſt, and fix 
my eyes on the parting luminary now a 
few minutes high, view his even pro- 


grels to the horizon, and fee him cut 


the verge of that great circle; then 
follow him deſcending till leſs and leſs 
remains, and ſay, with an involuntary 
ſigh, when the laſt ſpot of fire is ſunk 
beneath the plain, Farewel thou glorious: 
fountain of day, 

Then glows the ſcene which painters 
have fo faint'y copied. The purple 
cloud, the golden edge, the flaming 
luſtre, in the juſt point where the great 
globe of fire deſcended, and thence tha 
change, that through innumerable tins 
covers the whole extent of that ample 
quarter ; the different thades from the 
reſemblance of a town on fire to the 
light amber hue that loſes its faint glare 
upon the ſummit ot the diſtant mountain. 

The ſeafons as they change bring 
variety enough, and every period 35: 
crowd:d with its peculiar pleaſure: but 
of all others, the youth of the juſt ri- 


pening year carries delight in every ob- 


jet, and in every inſtance. To trace 
the firſt buds of the leafy ſpring, to ſee 
the hawthorn ſwell with its vernal trea- 
ſures ; the rough elm next burft into, 
floods of verdure; the knotted oak then 
thruſt out its vall bud; and, laſt, the 
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Now aſh puſh its winged leaves to fill. 
the ſcene of beauty ! theſe are objects 
which every hedge affords, and every 
field its humbler elegancies. To mark 
the opening of the liyely primroſe, ta 
ſee the yellow crowtoot ſpread its gild- 
ed coat over whole acres of the higher 
grounds, or trace the bluſhing tincts of 
the humble daiſy, that enamels the ſur- 


face of the plain; to follow along the 


hedge-rows, the wild herbs as they 
ſpring, and mark their wonderful and 
curious forms, the hyacinth bending its 


naked ſtalk with fragrance; the arum | 


ſhrouded in its leaty tabernacle, and the 
young fruit in every opening flower 
theſe are employments worthy a rational 
mind ; worthy the dignity of human 
nature. | | HE 
Filled with theſe wonders formed by 
nature alone, I retire into the garden, 
where art has lent her aſſiſtance to collect 
and range theſe beauties of the creation. 
Here, as I tread the pavement of the 
gravel walk, or the velvet carpet of the 
graſs-plot, the luxuriant produce fills 
my heart with freſh tranſports, Flower 
opens after flower; and every morning 
diſcloſes ſome new beauty, dearer to the 
poſſeſſor, becauſe its colours were en- 
riched by his own toil. 
How raviſhing to tread the ſmooth 
alley, ſeparating one painted border 
from another! To trace the progreſs 
of the full anemonies, or watch the co- 
lours of the painted tulip ! to follow in 
the tormer, the violet, the crimſon and 
the purple, whoſe colours ſingly recom- 
mend them to eur admiration; and 


trace the beautiful mixtures that glow in 


the latter, and defy all the attempts of 
pencil to rival its beauties. Theſe are 
delights unknown to all but thoſe, whoſe 
innocent leiſure has been ſome time 


employed in this pleaſing, this healthful | 


Rudy. 

Thus paſs the hours of one, who 
wiſhes every man to rival him in ſatis- 
faction. Believe me, 
ſomething in theſe ſoft delights that ſur- 
paſſes all the ſenſualiſts call pleaſure. 
Quiet and health accompany every ſtep; 
and the path is open to every virtue. 


Sir, there is 


Happy ſhall 1 eſteem myſelf, if among 
your numerous readers, I make but ons 
convert; for I know I ſhall have then 
done good both to him and to the 
world. This is the life of innocence, 
the life of tranquillity,- and the life of 
joy. | | 
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Reflection on Death. —Tranſ/lated from 
| the French. © | 
'OTHING is more certain 


than death; nobody ever yer 


doubted of this truth: the example of 


all mankind is a proof equal to demon. 


| tration itſelf. But tho' every one be. 


holds the laſt period of life with emo. 
tion, they ſtill endeavour to comfort 
themſelves with the hopes that it is yet 
at a diſtance ; and the uncertainty of 
death, which ought to render it more 
terrible, becomes, by an effect of elf. 
love, a ſubject of conlolatign in this 
fatal neceſſity, The equality which 


death makes among all degrees, would 
be capable of curbing the vanity of the 


great, would they but take the trouble 


of reflecting on ſo melancholy a ſubject: 


this exact equality can only be compar- 
ed to that ot our birth; thoſe two pe. 
riods having an eſſential ſimilitude to 
each other; we are born to die, and as 
the poet ſays, To die is to pectet 
our birth.“ | | 

Perhaps a more dreadful idea cannot 
be conceived than that of death; ve 
mutt elevate ourſelves above nature n0; 
to fear it; I never wonder at the ter. 
rors we often obſerve in thoſe who be. 
hold its approach. Tl 
There is even great care taken t0 
render i: {till more horrible by the ap: 
paratus, which now-a-days accompaly 
it: a mournful aſpect ſpreads 1t{ 
throughout all the family: the tear 
which the wife ſheds in abundance tit 
loud cries of every one in the chambe 
of the ſick man, ſtruggling under tit 
violence of his malady, Theſe, and1 
thouſand other ceremonies, impreſs fe. 


£110 


iments of fear in à man, who perceives 
nature growing weak within him, and 
bo is oftentimes diſconſolate by the 
uncertainty of his ſtate in the other 
world ; his paſt life giying him cauſe to 
fear every thing that religion teaches. 
w, which on this ſubjec̃t 1s terrible, 
Cannot means be found toſaveadying 
nan from ſuch confuſed and terrible 
ideas 2 Cæſar thought that the quickeſt 
death was the moſt deſireable; becauſe 


it freed the mind from dreadful appre- 


tenſions, and it is certain that we ought, 
if poſſible, to leave for criminals alone 
thoſe apparatus of diſſolution, which is a 
pniſhment more cruel than death itſelf. 

I have ſomewhere read of a certain 


harbarous nation, who celebrate the laſt 


moments of life of their great men by 
rejoicings, and give to the dying perſon 


every pleafure they are capable of en- 


joying, — abſtracted from religion; 
this cuſtom has very little of the ſavage 
8 | 17 
What anxiety muſt it be to a man in 
the prime of life, exulting in the vigour 
of conſtitution, and enjoying the gifts 
of a plenteous fortune, when he per- 
ceives death inevitably approaching? 
his affliction bears no compariſon to the 
pleaſures he enjoyed. Could he but 
now and then reflect that he ſhould one 
day ceaſe to be happy, he might avoid 
this terrible ſhock. Ls 
The ſtoick philoſopher ſays, that a 
wie man who has examined death can- 
not forbear fearing it, though we rarely 


ſee a reſolute and generous ſoul addict- 


ed to fear. Cato, who has always been 
quoted as the moſt accompliſhed exam- 
ple of magnanimity and conſtancy, and 
whoſe death has been commended both 
by the ancients and moderns, acted, in 
my opinion, rather from deſpair than 
greatneſs of ſoul. | 


If we would give ourſelves the trou- 


ble to ſearch into the receſſes of things, 
and to find out the ſource from whence 
they proceed, we ſhould be convinced 
that Cato's Death, however boaſted, 
vas in fact a foible of the heart, and a 
ſtrange vexation of ſpirit : the diſgrace 
cf his party, which be imagined were 
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the favourites of fortune; the good ſyce. 
ceſs of the arms of Cæſar, his declared 
enemy le(s perhaps by a regard to the. 
intereſts of the republic, than particu» 
lar and domeſtic reaſons ; the impoſſi- 
bility he found to reſiſt in the place he 
defended, and the ſhame he thought it. 


would be to deliver it up to Cæſar. In 


this diſtreſs, not knowing what reſolu- 
tion to take, worthy of. the good fenſe 
and reaſon upon which he ſo much va- 
lued himſelf, he, with much ceremony, 
put an end to his life, after filling his 
breaſt with lofty ideas of the immortali- 
ty of the ſoul, from the writings of Platg. 
Would it not have been more glori- 
ous for Cato, after his defeat, to haxe 
preſerved his tranquillity and nobleneſg 
of ſpirit? Would he not have been 
more admired, if unawed by the ſword. 
of Cæſar, he had reproached his con- 
queror with unbounded ambition, which 
had deſtroyed a million of citizens ? 
and, without wondering to ſee injuſtice 
and crimes wear a diadem, ought he 
not to have beheld this event as the 
common effect of a blind and caprici- 
ous fortune, above which a wiſe man 
is always elevated ? | 5 
Had he no alternative but ſuicide, 
under ſuch depreſſions, to be eſteemed 
a great man? When a perſon is over», 
whelmed with grief, misfortunes, debts, , 
and lawſuits, he regards life but little 
and, I think, the man who can ſuppart 
a character under ſuch a multiplicity. of 
misfortunes is much greater than Cato, 
If he had actually deſpiſed life, and 
judged of this action, by the difficulty 
that attended it, he ſhould have killed 
himſelf in the midſt of proſperity, when 
it would be truly irkſome to reconcile - 
himſelf to death. —I confeſs, however, 


that hiſtory furniſhes many examples of 
_ perſons who have deſtroyed themſelves, 


with the trueſt marks of greatneſs of 
ſoul and intrepidity, though, perhaps, 
their reaſons have not been juſt, asthey. 
viewed their adverſity in a wrong light, 
and were prejudiced by the falſe na- 
tions ſo common at that timg. We. 
mult not, however, ſearch for inſtances. 
of this kind among the plulpſophers | 
— 8 an 
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wiſe men who profeſs themſelves above 


thy regard of life or fortune, as there 
is too much oſtentation and deceit a- 


mong them. 


There is ſomething truly great in the 


wife of C. Pœtus, who was engaged in 
a conſpiracy, which was diſcovered , by 
his accomplices. 
o Vat they had done, haſtened to inform 
| her huſband, 
hope for you, ſays, ſhe to him; they 
are coming to arreſt you directly, and 


you will ſuffer the moſt grievous tor 
you 
know how ſhameful jt is to die by the 
hands of your enemies; you will be- 
come their ſport, and they will feaſt | 


ments and an infamous death ; 


their eyes with your blood. Avoid 
therefore.” 
a*poigniard, **.a fight which all your fa- 


Peetus liſtened to what ſhe ſaid, and was 
his reputation; but in performing the 


layed and heſitated to give the mortal 
blow, upon which his wife, without the 


hand, and 
ſtabs in the breaſt, returned it to her 
hvſband, ſaying, with an air of tran- 
quillity, pæte nec dolet. J know nothing 
in hiſtory equal to ſuch reſolution ; nec 


eonqueſts of Alexander ; ſhe died nei- 
ther by diſpair nor imbecility ; ſhe died 
dy the little value ſhe had for life, and 


' Th to ſhew her huſband the way to immor- 


tality, according to the univerſal re- 
ceived opinion of that age, that it was 


take away life when oppreſſed by mis- 
fortunes. ** It is, ſay they, a noble 
action, it is boldly to revenge ourſelves 


from them the power of perſecuting 
us.” Upon the faith of theſe maxime, 
this action is immortalized, 

But the Chriſtian ought to ſupport 
every misfortune with chearfulneſs, and 
wait with patience till that Being, who 
gave him life, ſhall think proper to 
take it away, He ſhould allo take 


His wife hearing of 


% There is no more © 


added ſhe, preſenting him 
mily and friends muſt bluſh to behold.” 
willing to ſacrifice his life to preſerve. 


action ſo repugnant to nature, he de - 


leaſt emotion, took the poigniard in her 
iving herſelf two mortal 


dolet appears to me finer than all the 


an action worthy of admiration, to 


of fortune and our enemies, and to take 


care to be always prepared for this im. 

portant change, and then he need not 
fear the approaches of the king of ter. 
rors; he may even ſmile in the agonies 
of the conflict, well knowing, that it 
will open for him a paſſage to a ſtate 
of immortality, where ſorrow never en. 

ters, but pleaſure flows in ample ſtreams, 
from the never, failing fountain of un- 
mixed delight. 
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Receipt for the Cure if a Conſumption 


HE flowers of the colts-foot are 
reckoned very efficacious in con- 
ſumptions, they come up before the leaf 


ſhews itfelf, and ſhould be then gather. 
ed; for they are generally gone betore 


Apr il is out. The leaf is ſuppoſed to 
be of ſmall power in medicine, by rea- 
ſon the root has ſpent moſtly its ſtrength, 
by producing its bloſſom firſt, As much 
of it ſhould be then gathered as will 
ſerve till freſh comes again : tho' I haze 
read that the German phyſicians cure 
conſumptive children by making them 

eat the green leaves of colts-foot, boil. 


ed and buttered, inſtead of kitchen gar. 


den (tuff for ſome tine. 

The freſh tops of garden rue, made 
into a conſerve, and taken night and 
morning, firſt and laſt; a knife's point 
full at a time, during the month of A- 
pril, 1s very available in a e 
or any time of the year is not amiſs. ! 
knew a man who was in a declining 
way, and for a melancholy amuſement, 
ſome hours every day alone uſed to ſit 
under a garden wall, where was a deal 
of rue planted, and now and then, a3 
he ſat there, he often plucked a ſprig 
of it, and eat of it, though he knew 
not for what. However, in a little time, 
he thought himſelf better, ſo had a large 
pot of the conſerve made, which amend- 
ed his appetite ; conſequently his ſtrength 
returned, his cough left him, and he 
became well, This was in May ; but it 
is ſuppoſed the earlier in the year taken 
the better, to correſpond with the ne# 

ſpringing 


D 


ſpinging blood: I know they give it 
in March to cure horſes of coughs, and 
to help the broken winded. | 

1 am informed by a good author, 
wat the herb called ſickle- wort, ſelf- 


heal, or carpenters- herb, has actually | 


cured conſumptions, by taking the juice 
of it for ſome time; and tho' that can- 
rot. be had a good part of the year, it 
may be made into a ſyrup, and ſo pre- 
ſerved. The ſame perſon ſaid, the blue 
flowered bugle 3 is good for the ſame pur- 
poles, uſed the ſame way ; and this Jaſt 
may be had ſooner in the year; ſo one 
may be taken till the other is ready. 
It is beſt to take them both as ſoon as 
they begin to bud for the bloſlom, they 
ue then the ſtr ongeſt, and ſo continue 
till the flowering is over, for then the 
virtue is over. 


preſcribes ſcabious dried and powdered, 
and mixed with honey, for conſump- 
tons, to be taken as oft as their cough 
troubleſome ; gather 1 it when in bud 
for flower'ng. 
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Remarks on the Trade carried on by the 
Eaſt India Company. 


HE generality of people, by a 

ſtrange infatuation, imagine that 
Great Britain is immediately intereſted 
in the preſervation of the Eaſt India 
company. Perhaps it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove, that however profitable 
the Eaſt India trade may be to indivi- 
dials, it is, in reality, far from advan- 
tageous to the kingdom. 

'Tis a very eaſy matter to know, 
whether the ballance of any trade is in our 
favour or not; to be rightly informed 
in this, we need only examine the ex- 
ports and imports at the cuſtom-houſe, 
and ff the latter are ſuperior to the 
former, the concluſion is evidently a- 
gainſt us. Now, that the imports from 
tte Eaſt-Indies are conſiderably ſuperior 
to the exports, is what the company 
ttemlelyes haye never ſerupled to ac 


{ know an eminent ohyſician, who 
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knowledge, and of courſe have acknom- 
ledged, that the ſource. of their own 


private emolument has been materially 


prejudicial to the kingdom. 0 
Theſe reflections Fro occaſioned, by 
an article which appeared in the papers 


ſome time ago, ſetting forth, that two 


hundred weavers intended ſpeedily to 
tranſport themſelves for Italy and Spain, 
as they were utterly deſtitute of employ- 
ment at home, and conſequently inta- 

pable of ſupplying their families with 
bread. The intimation, I muſt own, 
affected me ſtrongly, and worked upon 


my ſpirit as a Briton, and, upon my 


humanity as a man. I felt the ſtrong- 
eſt indignation againſt thoſe enemies of 


their country, who either imported or 


encouraged the importation of French 
and Italian ſilks, and reduced ſo valua- 
ble a ſet of men, as our own manufac- 


turero, to poverty and diſtreſs, I looked 


upon it, however, as the work of ſome 
private adventurers, and never thought 
that the greateſt of our trading compa- 
nies would be inſtrumental in oppreſſing 
the public, till, turning to another part 
of the paper, I found that the Oſterley 
Indiaman only had brought home, but 
a day or two before, no leſs than 143,224 


pieces of various ſtuffs for the uſe of 


both ſexes in various articles of dreſs, 
at preſent the ſummit of faſhion in this 
kingdom. 

I now no longer wondered at the 
diſtreſſes of the Engliſh manufacturers, 
when I ſaw the Eaſt- India company ſup- 
porting the produce of foreign looms, I 
knew it would be in vain for the unhap- 
py weavers of this kingdom to contend, 
and could not help confeſſing, that they 
were right to ſeek for that ſubſiſtence in 
any other country, of which they were 
ſo barbarouſly plundered in their own. 

The original defign, which all the 
European nations had in planting ſet- 
tlements in different parts of the world, 


was to ſupply themſelves, at an eaſy 


rate, with the various commodities of 


traffic, in order to carry on an advan- 


tageous commerce with their neighbours x 
they never intended to give thoſe ſettle- 
ments a piefer ence above thernſelyes, 

or” 
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or to purchaſe from them, at a great 


- expence, thoſe articles (for their own 


Aiſe too) which they before had both 
infmitely better and cheaper at home. 
Our Eaſt-India company has taught 
us quite a different leſſon, they with a 
ſpirit truely patriotic, employ the ſwar- 


thy natives of Coromandel in preference 
to the inhabitants of Spital-frelds, and 


-enrich the ſlaves of an arbitrary Nabob, 
while the ſubjects of their own ſovereign 
are periſhing for bread ; 133,224 pieces, 
either in the worſted, the linen, or the 
Rik manufattory, would have been a 
comfortable relief to the weavers of this 
metropolis, and would have been eaſily 
diſpoſed of in a ſummer's wear; where- 
as now, inſtead of meeting with the pro- 
duct of Engliſh looms upon either of 


the ſexes, every other man and woman 


we meet tells us, that this waiſtcoat, 
or that gown, is the true India, and 
ſeems particularly vain of appearing in 
the livery of the great Mogul's. 
In reality, the nation has a right to 
expect different returns from the hands 


of the Eaſt - India company; we have a 


ſteet conſtantly ſtationed at a great ex- 
pence upon their coaſts to protect their 
trade, and a body of forces beſides to 
defend their ſettlements up the country. 
We have paid immenſe ſums to fight 
their battles with the Nabob of this 
place, and the Subah of t' other, and 


| Hive conſtantly ſupported them in every 


quarrel that aroſe, either from their ar- 


 TOgance, their avarice, or their caprice 


to a fine purpoſe truly. — We have 
given them millions that they may in- 
jure the national trade, and ſhed a tor- 
rent of our beſt blood, that they may 
beggar the moſt uſeful artizans in the 
_ Kingdom, 
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of Propoſal for removing the Nuiſance 


/ Beggars. | 
HE multitude of beggars in the 
ſtreets of this metropolis is an 


_ evil, of which, like many others, al- 


ny, by an ill judged tenderneſs of nature, x 


often find that what at firſt appeared t. 


moſt every body is ſenſible, yet no o 
attempts a cure; nay, fo far are y, 
from trying to remove it, that too ma. 


perpetually promote its continuance, by 1 
always relieving theſe unlicenſed plun. le 
derers of the public. | 

Thus, in reality, they contribute t for 


the ſupport of idlenefs, and conſequent. 
ly of every vice amongſt us; for will n, 


be diſtreſs, is in reality a craft and ; 
trade, and may not improperly be calle 
the trade of idleneſs. | 
It is not to be doubted, that theft be 
drones, who are ſo great a nuiſance, 
might be rendered really beneficial un 
key, wer but a proper means ſug: 
geſted for employing them. We hex 
lately frequent complaints of the card. & 
ty of hands, in the cloathing countries 
by which one principal branch of that 
buſineſs, the ſpinning, is greatly incom- 
moded, the conſequences begin already 
to be ſeriouſly felt ; the clothiers on thi 
account talk of advancing their cloth 
another ſhilling per yard; and what i | 
worſe, if a remedy be not ſoon applied, po! 
our being underſold may greatly leſſen, of 
if not wholly deſtroy our trade in fora; 
reign countries: what I would propoſ orc 
therefore is, that theſe vagrants in our] val 
ſtreets, ſhould be by law compel ou 
into the pariſh work-houſes (or thin 
places appointed for the purpoſe) ani lar 
be there employed in ſpinning for the ot 
clothiers : by this means, this reproach ſw 
would be removed out of our ſtreets, and for 
the public be greatly benefited by ha. ine 
ing ſo large a number of uſeleſs hand ba 
thus turned to a good account. we 
Was this ſcheme once thoroughl/Mre: 
eſtabliſhed, what a benefit would it Wen 
to the nation in general, what a bleffu c 
to the individuals themſelves, who beigii uu 
ſo fortunately employed, and ſo hape 
ly reſcued from idleneſs and all its ff of 
conſequences, would probably in mal. 
caſes, be alſo preſerved from total de 
ſtruction. I moſt heartily wih the 
was a proper fine inflicted by law up"! 
all who relieve them; that profe 
beggars not finding it altogether ſo . 


to ſubſiſt upon the general credulity, 
MW night turn their hands to ſome uſetul 
'e Wl employment, and earn that livelihood 
1 their induſtry aud labour, which is 
„bos extorted from the miſtaken tender- 
by WW 5:6 and ill-directed bounty of the pub - 


.be. 


ft. e it is recommended by the ſenſible 
we Dr. Burn in his late eſſay on the poor 


would be in no danger of ſuffering 
from ſuch an eſtabliſhment, ſince I 
would willingly have them taken much 
better care of than they at preſent are, 
by a larger number of the moſt ſubſtan- 


appointed officers for that purpoſe. 
$444+$444444+44+ 
From the RoyaL MAGAZINE. 


Refletions on Agriculture. 
ZA | 
E W popular prejudices are more 
FE univerſal than that againſt the ex- 
portation of grain, which the wiſdom 
ot the legiſlature hath inſtituted, encou - 
raged and promoted by a bounty, in 
oder to engage landholders to grow 
vaſt quantities of corn, and excite land- 
owners to expend large ſums of money 
in the cultivation of poor and waſte 
lands, in order to increaſe the growth 
of all ſorts of grain: and it hath an- 
ſwered the moſt ſanguine expectation; 
for by that prudent method of advanc- 


[happily preſerved from famine, to which 
ve were formerly ſubject, but it hath 


enabled the poor (in moſt years) to pur- 
chaſe at a moderate price, the principal 
ſuſtenance of life. It has alſo been the 
political means of employing thouſands 
of poor, in digzing, enclofing, fencing, 
plowing, reaping, building of barns, 
ſtables, &c. and making the various 
implements uſed in huſbandry. So that 
it hath not only been of private emo- 
#ment, but of extenſive benefit and ad- 


- 


Vol. III. | 
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[am the more confirmed in wiſhing 
tl bor the execution of ſuch a fine, as 1 
Iaws; the really poor and neceſſitous 


taking. 


tial inhabitants of every pariſh, being 


ing agriculture, we have not only been 
farmer's ground, there are ſome pits, 
in depth equal to the uſual height of 
reduced the price of corn, and thereby 


vantage to this kingdom; and enabled 
us, at different times, to relieve the di- 
ſtreſs of the inhabitants of many parts 
of Europe, and enrich ourſelves by that 
happy commerce. And we ſhould re- 
member, that it is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive charitable aſſiſtance, 

As every expedient ſhould be tried, 
every probable experiment made, and 
every means which has been uſed to 


_ enrich ſterile lands, made univerſally 


known, to promote and carry on ſo 
noble, uſetul, and benevolent an under- 
I have tranſcribed part of a 
letter concerning the manuring of land 
with foſſil ſhells, publiſhed in -the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No. 474. pre- 
ſuming, that a periodical pamphlet may 

fall into the hands of farmers, who can- 


not be ſuppoſed converſant in books of 


philoſophy ; and by that means give 
ſome of them an opportunity of ad- 
vancing their on fortunes, and increaſ- 
ing the wealth of the nation. Camden 


_ gives an account that, at Cavenſham_ 


near Reading, there was diſcovered a 
large ſtratum of oyſter-ſhells, lying on 
a bed of green ſand, and extending to 
five or ſix acres of ground; and un- 
doubtedly there are vaſt quantities of 
ſhells under the ſurface of the earth in 
many parts of this kingdom, and which 
the hand of induſtry may caſually diſ- 
cover. | 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
George Pickering, concerning the ma- 
nuring of land with foffil ſhelis, read 
Before the Royal Society. | 


c At Woodbridge in Suffolk, in a 


houſes, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtrata of 
ſhells from the bottom to within about 
nine feet of the ſurface, where the na- 
tural ſoil of gravel and ſand begins. 

« The man contented himſelf in the 
old beaten track of the farmers, (a be- 
haviour which does infinite prejudice to 
the improvement of natural knowledge 
in agriculture) 'till a happy accivent 
forced him upon a bold improvement, 
He uſed to, mend his cart-ways, when 
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broken up by harveſt-work, with theſe 
ſhells; in which buſineſs one day his 
cart broke down, and threw the ſhells 
out of the cart- tract, into the cultiva- 
ted part of the field. This ſpot pro- 


duced ſo remarkable a crop next year, 


that he put ſome loads upon a particu- 


lar piece, kept the ſecret to himſelf, and 


waited the event, This trial anſwering 
expectation, he directly took a leaſe of 
a large quantity of poor land, at about 
five ſhillings the acre ; and, having ma- 
nured it heartily with theſe ſhells, in a- 


bout three years, it turned to fo good 
an account, that he had fifteen ſhillings 


the acre proffered to take the leaſe out 
of Rise handed 5 

The following account concerning 
the ſurprizing vegetation of that moſt 
ſalutary root the turnip, which is of 
ſuch important ſervice for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, &c. cannot fail of 


being acceptable to the curious reader, 


At Sutton Coldfield in Warwickſhire, 
a peaty ground near a pool (of which 


It was formerly a part) was ſown with 


turnip ſeed, on the 2d of July 1702. In 
leſs than three days time, the turnips 
were ſeen above ground ; at three weeks 
end the roots were in bigneſs equal to a 
walnut; within leſs than five weeks, as 


big as large apples; at the end of ſix 


weeks, viz. on the 12th of Auguſt, a 
large turnip was plucked up(tho” probably 
not ſo big as ſeveral others then grow- 
ing upon the fame ground) which, to- 
gether with its top and long deſcend- 
ing part of the root, weighed above 
2 lb. 1402. At the ſame time was 
weighed an ounce of the ſame ſort of 
turnip ſeed that the gardener had ſown 
his ground with, and it was found that 
the whole ounce contained above 14,600 
ſingle grains; which number, multipli- 
ed by 46, (viz. the number of ounces 
that the turnip weighed) produceth 
671,600, viz. the number of fingle 
grains of feed required to equal the 
weight of the turnip. From whence 


may be gathered, that, (ſuppoſing the 


increaſe ot the turnip was all along u- 
niform and equal, from the time it was 
ſown, to the time it was plucked up) 
the grain ct {cd it lprung from, weigh- 
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ing when ſown but +375 of an ounce 
was increaſed in weight according to 
the following proportion. 


In 6 weeks time 671,600 2 
Week 111933 8 I 

| Day 15,990 5 ) - 
Every x Hour „ 866 45 $0 
Es Minute of! 2 
an Hour 1 ( 


Another turnip of the ſame crop wa; 
plucked up on the 22ſt day of October, 
and weighed above 10 lb. 8 oz. The 
gardener neglected to thin his turnips 
in due time, otherwiſe their gronth 
had, in all probability, been more con- 
ſiderable. | | 


See Philoſoph, Tranſa&. No. 360, 
1 am, Sir, your's, &c. 
- A. T; 


Mx SON MN 
From the CouRT MAGAZINE. 
On the Neceſſity of breeding Colts from 

| ſound Horſes. 

T 1s a pretty general rule, that be. 

ginning well is a likely means to- 
wards obtaining the deſired end; but 
this maxim is too frequently unobſerved 
with regard to that uſeful animal, the 
horſe ; I mean, in the propagation of Me 
the ſpecies. It is true, a long pedigree Ml in 
of famous fires is much attended to; N (+ 
and frequently the atchievements of the Ml ye 
creature from which we propagate ſpeak ll on 
much in his praiſe, whether 1t be on the Wi pa 
courſe, or in the field; theſe, added it 
to a well proportioned make with reſpect 
to ſtrength and fize, induce many to 
look no farther, but conclude a colt 
from ſuch THufrious family cannot fail 
to anſwer every deſired end, and ſo, 
without any farther thought, bring tic 
mare to be covered by ſuch a horſe; 
and many ſuch are diſperſed about tl 
country, in the hands of Inn-keeperz 
or Jockeys, who can talk much about 
racing and hunting, and by publiſſiing co 
a high premium for a ſtint, make ther Wil vc 
horſes very famous; when, rather the af 


loſe any griſt which may come to nl, Wi þ 
they will take a very trifle for a — di 
the 


ce, 


as 
— 
© 


times its ownweight 


the ſtint; but then with this caution, 
« ſt-is a favour to you as a friend; 
tut I muſt inſiſt on its being kept ſe- 
get.“ | | 

Now it is well known, that rarely 
uy famous horſe can fall into ſuch 
hands, except he be deemed unfit for 
any further ſervice on the turf, or in the 
chace, by being blind, having ſplints, 
ſpavins, ring- bones, broken wind, foun- 
tered, or ſome ſuch chronical diſeaſe, 
which in its nature is liable to be com- 
municated to his offspring ; by which 
means he is become uſeleſs to his maſ- 
ter, who frequently beſtows the crea- 
ture, thus diſabled, as a gift to his 
Groom, or Jockey boy : theſe, well 
knowing the keeping ſuch a horſe will 
be little advantage, therefore ſell him 
to the firſt who may bid any tolerable 
ſum for him; whereby this (once) fo 
famous (but now uleleſs) creature be- 
comes the property of ſome one of thoſe 
men aforeſaid, who have many tolera- 
ble good mares brought to them by un- 
thinking 5eople ; and by which means 
a conſiderable number of well made 
colts are procured, and from whom the 
expeCtation of many are raiſed, but 


often greatly to their diſappointment, 


or more often of thoſe who have too 
eagerly purchaſed ſuch colts while ſuck- 
ing; becauſe their colts, we frequently 
ſee, have, at two, three, four or five 
years oid, ſplints on their legs, ſpavins 
on their joints, ring-bones in their 
paſterns, or are foundered in their feet, 


a ſix years go blind with a cataract, 


and at ſeven become broken-winded, 
through the unproportioned make of the 
thorax and its contents ; and are there- 
by rendered unfit for any ſervice ſuita- 
ble to their make, but are put to mere 
drudgery, or condemned to die, unleſs 
it happens to be a mare; and then ſhe 
frequently is turned out in ſome com— 
mon, or on ſome poor land, juſt barely 
to get a living and breed a colt, which 
colt, it is an hundred to one, 1s be- 
gotten by a horſe ſubject to ſome of the 


aoreſaid maladies : hence in their off 


ſpring we may, and often do, ſee theſe 
Uleates complicated. 


ver we turn our eyes. 
buildings are tall and fair, their palaces 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 
A ſhort Deſcription of th City of Florence. 


HE city of Florence lies in a 
fruit ful valley on the river Ar- 
no, in forty-three degrees forty minutes 
north latitude, thirty-ſix miles to the 
eaſtward of Piſa, about as many to the 
northward of Sienna, and 120 north 


of Rome; in a moſt deſireable ſituation, 


encompaſſed with beautiful hills on 3 
ſides, full of villages, country-ſeats, gar- 
dens, groves and woods of olives riſing 


gradually, till they join the higheſt 


mountains of the Apennine: and to— 
wards the weſt, lies that rich valley wa- 
tered by the river Arno, which extends 
as far as Piſa, abounding in corn, wine, 


and oil, and all manner of delicious 


fruits. The town is of a round form, 
about ſix miles in circumference, encom- 
paſſed with walls and other ſortificatione, 


and defended by three citadels. The 


river Arno divides it in two parts, which 
have a communication by four bridges, 
of which two, the old and the new, are 
admired for their ſtructure. The ſtrects 
are ſtrait and well paved, in imitation 
of the old Roman highways, with great 
flat ſtones, larger than our common 
pavement ſtones, but much thicker, 
which are ſo hollowed in their joinings, 
that the horſes find faſtening for their 
feet. There are a great many ſtatues 
and fountains in the ſtreets, and we meet 
with agreeable objects, which way ſoe- | 
Their private 


numerous and exquiſitely contrived, their 
churches but little inferior to thoſe of 
Rome, and there are no leſs than jeven- 
teen ſpacious ſquares; inſomuch that 
this city has obtained the title of Flo- 


rence the Fair, which all travellers a- 


gree it well deſerves. In two things 


only they think it defective ; the firſt, 
that they have no glaſs in their windows, 
but their fineſt palaces are often di!grac- 
ed with tattered paper, and in the 1e- 
cond place, the ſtreets and courts in 
| 13 


their 
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their palaces are too narrow for the lof- 
tineſs of their buildings; which are ob- 
jections made to many other towns of 
Italy; and the only anſwer we meet 
with is, that neither glaſs nor wide 
ftreets are convenient in ſo warm a cli- 


mate: as it is, one ſide of the ſtreets al- 


ways Caſts a ſhade upon the other ; and 
by their, paper windows, they avoid the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, whoſe rays 
would be contracted and heightened by 
the crown glaſs uſed here, as by a burn- 
ing-glaſs. ; 

The town 1s ſuppoſed to contain 8 
thouſand houſes, which at 7 to a houſe, 
makes the number of inhabitants to a- 
mount to 56, ooo; 150 collegiate and 


parochial churches, go monaſteries and 


nunneries, 22 hoſpitals, of which that 
For orphans maintains 900 perſons ; 18 
halls belonging to merchants and tradeſ- 
men, and 160 publick ſtatues, beſides 
What are found in palaces. 

The principal trade of this city, be- 
ſides wine, oil, fruits, and other pro- 
duce of the country, conſiſts in wrought 


| ilks, gold and filver ſtuffs, and ſome 


ſay they have a woollen manufacture: 
(but this laſt muſt be inconſiderable :) 
the nobility and gentry do not think it 
beneath them to apply themſelves to 
trade; and the Great Duke himſelf is 
ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable 
merchants in Europe : nay, the gentry 
ſell their own wine by retail out of 
doors, though not in their houſes, and 
even hang out a broken flaſk for a ſign 
at their court-gates. Their cuſtomers 
come no farther than the cellar window, 
however, where they take and return 
the flaſks to the butler, without diſturb- 
Ing the houſe; at the ſame time they 
look upon it as a great diſparagement, 


_ to educate their children in the profeſ- 


ſion of phyſic : ſo various are the no- 
tions of honour in different countries, 
phyſic being eſteemed with us one of the 
moſt creditable profeſſions, and on the 
contrary, a retale trade of liquors the 
molt ignominious. 
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Account of the Hottentots continued, 


a HE muſick of the Hottentots h; 
but few charms for the ear e 
an European, and is but poorly pr 
viced with either inſtruments or airs 
And poor as it is, it argues a geni 
and a ſenſibility in the Hottentots, whic 
quite deſtroys the credit of ſuch accoun 
as make them monſters of ſtupidity. 
ſhall begin with an account of their in 
ſtrumental muſick. 
One of the Hottentot inſtruments 
muſick is common to ſeveral Negro na 
tions, and is called, both by Negro 
and Hottentots, gom gom. But whe 
ther the Negroes owe it to the Hot 
tentots, or the Hottentots to the Ne 
groes, I cannot ſay. The gom gom1 
a bow, of iron or olive wood, ſtrum 
with twiſted ſheep gut or ſinews. 0t 
the ſtring, quite up at one end of th 
how, they fix, when they play, tl 
barrel of a quill ſlit, by putting tl 
ſtring into the lit, ſo that it run 
quite through the barrel. Thus quill 
ſo fixed on the ſtring, they apply, whe 
they play on this inſtrument, to the 
mouths, much in the ſame manner: 
1s done to play on the jews harp ; and 
the various notes of the gom gom art 
owing, as are the notes of the jews har 
tothe various modulations of the breath, 
This is the leſſer gom gom. The grar! 
gom gom is made by putting on tis 
ſtring, before they fix it ro the bow, 
cocoa nut ſhell, about a third part {af 
ed off, ſo that it Bangs like a cup ti 
mouth upwards, the ſtring runaiy 
thro' two holes nigh the brims. Wia 
they play on the grand gom gom, mil 
one hand they hold the bow, the qul 
on the ſti ing applied to their mouth 
and with the other they move the (th 
nearer or farther from the quill, accats 
ing as they would vary the ſounk 
which riſes or falls according to tt 
motions of the ſhell,” The ſhell, bo 


; 


is put on, is cleared of all ſcurf and 
hoſe hairs, and made very neat and 
mooth. 
When three or four of thoſe gom 
ms are played npon in concert by 
kkilful hands, I muſt confefs I think the 
harmony extremely agreeable, eſpecially 
when it runs in the low notes, for there 
a ſoftneſs in the muſick that certainly 
has charms for a very delicate ear. 
" airWHearing once the muſick of the gom gom 
Min the dead of the night, I was fo 
truck with the delicacy of it, that it 


not help thinking, that the inſtruments 
ere played upon by ſome ingenious 
Europeans, who had ſtudied themſelves 


o the place from whence the mulick 
me, and was ſurpriſed to fmd that 


pho indeed performed to admiration. 
The reader may think of my taſte for 
Muſick as he pleaſes, but I cannot help 
leclaring it as my opinion, that the 
om gom, as inſignificant a piece of 


ed by a judicious European muſician, 
e found to have as fine muſick in it as 
ny inſtrument we have, and be as 
uch admired, | 

Another Hottentot inſtrument of mu- 
k is an earthen pot, (reſembling, like 
eir common ones, a Roman urn) co- 
ered at top with a ſmooth dreſs'd ſheep- 
in, which, with ſinews and ſheep-guts, 
tightly braced on, like the ſkin on a 
eitle- drum. This inſtrument is only 
el by the women : and they perform 


me manner as 1s done on tht rommel 
pite, an inftru:nent of muſick in Bra- 
ant and Thuringen : the name of this 
ottentot inſtrument I reincmber not: 
t the word topffe (the name of the 


rtorming on which I have compared 
one) being Hebrew, and ſignifying 


the antiquity of theſe inſtruments; : 
hence in particular the Hottentots 


ron my whole attention, and I could 
jp to the higheſt perfection upon them. 


wing a mind to be ſatisfied, I ſtepped 


he muſicians were only two Hottentots, 


ork as it is, would, were it to be ſtu- 


it with their fingers, much after the 


avart inſtrument, to the manner of 
way of performing on this Hotten- 


rum, we leave the reader to judge 
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had theirs. Upon this inſtrument, they 
perform but one tune, and that con 


of but a few notes; with which if the 


reader has a mind to amuſe himſelf, he 
will find them (et upon our ſcale, Tab. 
X. (a). With this tune the women, 
when they get the pot - drum among 
them, never know when to have done. 
When one of them is tired with the 
drum, another takes it; and ſo it goes 
round and round to the ſame tune, 
ſometimes for three or four hours toge- 


ther. 


The vocal muſick of the Hottentots 


conſiſts in the monoſyllable ho and twa 


or three ſongs, or rather wild falal- 
drums. The monoſyllable ho is ſung 
by both ſexes in their ceremonies of 
worſhip, in a ſmall round of notes. 
And the ſame monolyllable is ſung by | 
the women to the pot- drum. 

The women will often keep a hooing 
to the drum, for above half an hour to- 
gether. If an European is by, they 
ceaſe it not ſo long as he ſtays, if he 
ſtays hours together, for they believe he 
is charmed with their ſinging, and e- 
qually delighted too with taeir drum- 
ming: and this conceit gives them a 
very tickling delight, as you ſce by the 
ſmiling vanity in their faces. Their 
hooing to the beating of the: drum is, 
indeed, very grating to the ear; and as 
barbarows a piece of muſick as one ſhall 
hear, perhaps, in the world Nothing 
can induce an European to ſt and to liſ- 


ten to it but curioſity, or a deſign to 


inſpire the women with the v. in delight 
I have menrioned. But the viomen will 
not be perſuaded that you ar e not held 
by the charms of their muſick:, Indeed, 
if they ſet aſide the drum, and ſing ho, 
ho, ho, regularly in concert,, and one 
of them breaks not in upon another, 


there is a kind of muſick in it which 


pleaſes for a minute or ſo; and you may 
endare it for eight or ten minut es more z 
but atterwards it becoines ſo grating, 
that you muſt have a great dea | of pa- 
tience if you make not haſte to get out 


of the hearing of it. 


This is all the account I can give of 
the Hottentot muſick. I never, in any 
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of the Hottentot nations I have viſited 


(and there are but few I have not) ſaw 
any other Hottentot muſical inſtruments 
than the gom gom and the pot drum, 
excepting a pipe, an inſtrument of mar- 
tial muſick, which will be mentioned in 
the account of the Hottentot manner of 


making war. 


But father Tachart mentions other 
muſical inſtruments of theirs ; one not 
unlike, ſays he, a flute; the other re- 
ſembling a hautboy. I could never, 
for my own part, either ſee or hear a- 
bout the Cape of any ſuch muſical in- 
ſtruments in any of the Hottentot na- 
tions : and there are ſeveral things in 
the father's account which quite ſpoil 


the digeſtion of it with me. I ſhall 


ſhew the reader what he ſays of them, 
and then make my remarks. ' 

A Frenchembaſſador paſſing with his 
retinue through the Hottentot countries 
to the kingdom of Siam, part of the 
retinue came up to a certain Kraal, 
« the captain of which (I now follow 


the father pretty nigh mot a mot) 


de having been told that the Europeans 
were great lovers of muſick, came out 
and teſtified his great ſatisfaction that 


he had an opportunity of convincing 


them, that the Hottentots were not on- 
ly lovers of mufick, but excelled in it 
all the other nations under the ſun ; and 
immediately commanded fifty men and 
women to perform before them. This 
band of fifty played upon inſtruments 
not unlike European flutes. The per- 
formance was regular enough, conſi- 
dering the number in the band; was 
very agreeable to the ear, and very 
much com mended by ſuch of the retinue 
preſent as were good judges of mutick.” 
Here we have only an account of the 
Hottentot flutes. The next muſical no- 


velty we meet with in the father is a 


Hottentot hautbois. 

„ The ambaſſador proceeding (ſays 
he) on his journey thro' a very popu- 
lous Hot:tentot nation (he does not name 
it) pitched his tents near a certain Kraal: 
and as the kettle drums and trum- 
pets in his train were performing tor his 


excelle;ncy's entertainment, a band of 


thirty Hottentot muſicians preffntd 
themſelves before the tents, and for 
ing themſelves into a circle, prepared 
entertain his excellency with a concert 
of Hottentot muſick, which they aſſye. 
ed ſeveral of the retinue, who were af. 
ſembled about thera, ſhould nct fal 


| thort of, if it did not excel, the Euro. 


pawn muſick they had heard. This 
ottentot band being formed into 3 
circle, within the hearing of the ambal. 
ſador, a Hottentot with a long pipe in 


his hand, not unlike a hautbois, enter- 


ed the circle as director of the reſt. Hs 
pipe was made of the dreſſed gut of an 
ox. The inſtruments of the reſt were 
ſorts of flutes, of different ſhapes and 
ſizes, and made of reeds. Out of theſe 
they produced a piece of harmony, not 
very charming indeed to the ears of the 
ambaſſador and his train, accuſtomed 
to the muſick of finer inſtruments and 
performers, yet, conſidering their in- 


ſtruments and want of rules, agreeable 


enough, and prettily performed. 

© The barrels of the Hottentot flutes 
are like thoſe of the European. But the 
holes on both ſides meet one another, 
and are larger than the holes on the 
ſides of European flutes of the ſame 
ſize. On each of thoſe inſtruments is 


a little ſliding circle, or almoſt a circle, | 


for there is but a ſmall opening. This 
circle they move with a ſmall bit of 


wood, upwards or downwards, accord- 


ing as they would give the inſtrumenta 
deeper or a ſharper, a bolder or ſofter 
ſound. When they play upon it, they 
hold it in one hand, and clap the other 
round the head of it, cloſe to thelt 
mouths, in order that all their breath 
may paſs directly into it, and none el 
cape it to the weakening of the ſound, 
This inſtrument, in outward appear 
ance, is a very inſignificant thing; but 
it produces a very agreeable found; 
and well managed, as it was by ſoms 
of thoſe Hottentots, yields finer muſie 
than ſome of our own wind intro. 
ments, the ſound of which is not ſo ſoſt 
and ſweet as that of the Hottentot flute. 
The flutes are tuned by the hautbos 


with which the director of the . 
| giv 


tires the air or tune by way of inſtruc- 
don. The flutes follow the hautbois 
gactly, while the director beats time 
with a ſtick.” Such is, pretty nigh 
not à mot, the account father Tachart 
gives of the Hottentot muſic, with 
which a French embaſſador was enter- 
uined, as he paſſed through the Hot- 
tentot countries, in his way to the king- 
tom of Siam: I now make my remarks. 

And the firſt I make is, that what- 
erer ſome prejudiced perſons, who were 
never at the Cape, may think of my 


zz deing it more honour than they can 
believe it deſerves, this father's account 


"THURSDAY, Aug. 9. | 
Ih HE King of Pruſſia, inſtead of 
granting an audience to the Sieur 


Pac, Staroſt of Ziolow, who came to 


berlin to crave aſſiſtance in behalf of 
Prince Radzivil, ordered him to be told, 
that he would do well to return and re- 
port to Prince Radzivil, that his Ma- 
jelty adviſed him to lay down his arms, 
to return to his duty, and to unite with 
the States which compoſed the dyet of 
Convocation. The King of Pruſſia him- 
lt has wrote a letter to Prince Rad- 


vil to the ſame purpoſe. 
at It is confidently ſaid, that a noble 
fter Lord, well known in the political world, 


wlied to the late biſhop of London for 
le living of St. James's, for the Rev. 
Mr. Kidgell ; and being told his lord- 


0 his application the next day in the 


nd, me of a great perſon, and expreſſed 
ear s hopes, that his lordſhip would be- 
but e the living on one who had done 

be public ſuch ſignal ſervices : but the 


hop, inſenſible of the gentleman's me- 


who ts, gave it notwithſtanding to the pre- 
ru -e worthy rector. 

fot WY — Martin, Eq; father of Samuel 
ae lartin, Eſq; who tought the duel laſt 
vis nter with Mr. e, has lately had 
auß . conderable place given him in the 


elt ladies. 


Tachart. 


own account of the Hottentot muſick, 


dip had promiſed it to another, renew- 
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does it a great deal more honour than 
mine, 


| In a multitude of reſpects, re- 
lating to the reaſonableneſs and inge- 
nuity of the Hottentots, he falls vaſtly 
ſhort of the credit I would do them; 
but in the particular of the Hottentot 
muſick he goes as far beyond me, and 
ſets them off to a very fine tune. 
But there is no occaſion for me to 
oppoſe what I ſaw or heard at the Cape 
to the account quoted here from father 
There are, if I am not miſ- 
taken, abſurdities in the account itſelf, 
which will keep a diſcerning reader 


from giving any credit to it. 


[To be continued i in our next.) 
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The following is an exact copy of the 
proclamation made at the great door of 
St. Margaret's church, Weſtminſter, 
on Sunday laſt, by the under-ſheriff of 
Middleſex : 

“ John Wilkes, late of the pariſh of 
St. Margaret, within the liberty of 
Weſtminſter, in the county of Middle- 


ſex, Eſq; appear before the Lord the 


King at Weſtminſter, on tueſday next, 


after the morrow of All Souls, to ſa- 


tisfy the Lord the King for your re- 
demption, on account of certain treſ- 
paſſes, contempts, and miſdemeanors, 
whereof you are impeached, and there- 
upon, by a certain jury of the country, 
taken between the King and you the 


ſaid John Wilkes, you are convicted.“ 


The Empreſs of Ruſſia has ſent over 
her deſire to the Preſident and Gover- 
nors of Bethlem Hoſpital, to have a 


plan made of that building, that ſhe 


may have one erected tor the ſame drr 
poſe at Peterſburg. 


On tueſday a man was een to 


Bridewell, by the right hon. the lord 
mayor, for toreſtalling the ſhop - keep · 
ers, by hawking and expoſing old 
cloaths to ſale, contrary to law, in 
Roſemary lane. 

A meeting of the truſtees for repair- 
ing and amending the turnpike roads 
| in 
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in the counties of Surry and Suſſex, 
was held on ſaturday laſt at Croyden, 
when O griefs of grief it appeared, 
that their loſs by the Rev. Mr. Kiagell, 
after the ſale of his furniture at God- 
ſtone, amounted to 1051. 9s. 98. The 
conduct of that divine having raiſed a 
juſt abhorrence in the breaſts of the 
_ gentlemen preſent, who were very nu- 
merous, James Morris, Eſq; was choſen 
a truſtee ; and, at the requeſt of a wor- 
thy baronet, it was inſerted in the mi- 
nutes, „in the room of the Rev. Mr. 
Kidgell, who is run away indebted to 
bis truſt.” 1 . 

It is ſaid, that a writ of outlawry 
will certainly take place againſt a late 
celebrated commoner, unleis he appears 
by the time preſcribed in a late cita- 
tion. | 5 

The hon. Eaſt India Company will 
ſend this year 20 ſhips to their ſettle- 
ments in Aſia, eight of which are new. 

Auguſt 10. The monopolizers have 
already begun to lay in their winter 
ſtock of butter, by commiſſions in di- 
vers parts of the country, which they 
now poſitively declare ſhall be at ten 
pence halfpenny a pound before the lat- 
ter end of September 8 

The Temples of Liberty at Stow and 
Hayes, have lately been viſited by di- 
vers votaries from the M y Club; 
her avenues were ſeen to be crouded 
with flying coronets, by which it ap- 
pears, that ſomething very intereſting 
to the affairs of that Goddeſs is now 
upon the carpet. N 

There is now a talk of ſending over 
a-freſh detachment of navy lieutenants 
from the half pay, to command a chain 
of armed cutters on the Spaniſh main, 
and to protect our logwood traders in 
the gulph of Honduras. 

It is ſaid, no farther embar kation to 
any part of America will be made from 
the troops on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. 

An additional number of hands are 
employed in fitting out feveral ſhips of 
war both at Chatham and Sheerneſs, to 


be employ'd as cruiſers againſt the ſmug- 


glers. = | 
It is ſaid a pacquet is going to be 
eſtabliſhed between Falnouth and the 
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Groine, which the Spaniards are now 


convinced will be of equal benefit to 
both nations. 


We are informed by letters from Phi. 


ladelphia, that eight different many. 
factures are now carrying on in that 
city, and daily advancing to perfection, 
not one of which were ever before in. 
troduced in any part of North America. 
They write from New York, that a 
reſolution has lately been taken to limit 
the number of Indian traders, many 


of whom are men of looſe morals; and 
from a long intimacy with the ſavages, 


are jultly ſuſpected to have ſpirited them 


on to hoſtilities, by ſupplying them with 


fire-arms and ammunition, and even 
with intelligence, at a time when ſeve- 
ral of them were cutting the throats of 
our back ſettlers; ſuch as will fill be 
permitted to carry on this trade in it. 
ſelf extremely lucrative, muſt be men 
of good character, and give ſufficient 
ſecurity that no harm may redound to 
the province from any illegal intercourſe 


with the Indians. 


A cutter has for ſome days paſt been 
cloſe under the French ſhore to watch 
the motions of a ſhip, in which a large 
quantity of French goods are ſaid to be 
expected on account of the domeſticks 
of a certain dignified (muggler. 

They write from Paris, of the 2d of 
this month, that two agents (ſuppoſed 
from the court of Spain) were arrived 
there, in order to treat tor the purchale 


of all the flat-hottomed boats that re- 


main unſold. 

The French admiralty have ordered, 
that in the future conſtruction of ſhips 
of war, that inimenſe load of ornamen- 
tal figures and gilding, which uled to 


encumber their iterns and quarters, may 


be omitted. It is computed that this 
ſingle article will be a future ſaving of 
ſome millions of livres. 

There. is much take at Paris of a 
marriage between the prince of Conde 
and a daughter of the duke of Or- 
leans. g | 

They write from Liſbon, that num. 
bers of Engliſh - ſeamen daily entf! 
themſelves there, to ſerve on board U 
majeſty's ſhips of war. | 
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A Defence of the Minority in the Houſe 


of Commons, on the Queſtion relating 
to General Warrants. 


NN N NF TER the many arts 
K A © employed to eſtalyiſh an 
5 opinion favourable to the 


NN. N views of the Miniſtry, up- 


on the late Motion made 


and rejected, for declaring the illegality 
of certain general warrants, iſſued by 


Lord Halifax, it will probably not be 
thought extraordinary, that one man 


ſhould be found, who, from his attach- 
ment to the merit of the 220 members 
of the Minority, is unwilling to acquieſce 
in filence under a general and wilful 
miſrepreſentation both of the ſubject 


itſelf, and of their conduct. 


One of the writers, who ſeems to 
bear ſome marks of authority, begins 
his work * with this obſervation : © That 
it is not ſingular, that ſome of the Con- 
ſtituents of the Members of the Mino- 
rity ſhould not be perfectly acquainted 
with the motives to the Queſtion, con- 
ſidering their diſtance, and the diligence 
uſed in the miſrepreſentation of facts.“ 
He next accuſes ſome particular mem- 
bers of ignorance or inſincerity, for hav- 
ing declared to their Conſtituents, 
„That they were deſending the un- 
doubted and undiſputed birth-right of 
the ſubje&t;” and then ſtates the Mo- 
tion lately made in the Houſe of Com- 

Vol. III. | 


mons to have been this, © Whether a 
General Warrant from a Secretary of 
State be warrantable hy law or not.” 


Now, if it ſhould be true, that no* 
ſuch Motion was made, and that this 


favourite proclamation of the miniſtry 
is, in every fact, inference and argu- 
ment, fale, as applied to things, and 
unjuſt, as applied to perſons ; it will 
then indeed not be thought extraordi- 


nary, that Conſtituents at a diſtance 


ſhould be ſometimes. miſled by diligence 
in the miſrepreſentation of facts. 

To demonſtrate the truth of this aſ- 
ſertion, it is incumbent on me to ſhew, 
that the Motion, :tated in the letter a- 
bove referred to, never was made; 
and that the Motion which was made, 
differed from that ſtated by the author, 

not in torm only, but in ſubſtance. His 
queſtion is general; it extends to all 
caſes of emergency in the inſtant of any 
ſuppoſed public danger ; and the deter- 
mination of it in the negative would 
preclude the uſe of general warrants iſ- 
ſued by ſecretaries of ſtate in every ex- 
treme caſe; whereas the Qneſtion, ac- 
tually moved in the Houſe, confines it - 
ſelf to general warrants iſſned in the caſe 
of a ſeditious libel; it is preciſe; it 


decides not upon the exerciſe of the ſame 


power in caſes not included; it was 
formed thus, to avoid the very objec- 
tions now made to the queſtion as ſtated 


by the author, and perhaps has ſince 
Cr eee been 


* A letter in the Gaze'teer, May 22 
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been miſrepreſented in the political writ- 
ings ot theſe times, merely tor the op- 
portunity of making ſuch objections, 


The words are theſe, ** That a gene- 
ral warrant for apprehending and ſeiz- 
ing the authors, printers, and publiſhers 
of a ſeditious libel, together with their 
papers, is not warranted by law.“ 
There is ſo eſſential a difference between 
theſe two queſtions, that it is evident, 
an honeſt man might fairly and conſiſt- 
ently have voted for the one, and againſt 
the other. The Minority ſaw this dil- 
tinction; and fo far were they from 
making the propoſition, which theſe 
writers impute to them, that they tram- 
ed their motion upon the caſe before 
them ; confined it to a ſeditious libel ; 
and had both too much ſehſe and too 
ſincere a regard for public tranquillity, 
to ſtir captiouſly ſo delicate a queſtion of 
government as that which they are now, 
with fo little candour, charged with 
having actually agitated, 

Having thus abſolutely miſ. ated the 
queſtion, the ſame author proceeds to 
prove, that the Minority did not act 
from any ſuch liberal motives. To do 
this, he ſets out with aſſuming, that the 
L. C. J. of the C= P— had, in the 
cauſe of Wilkes againſt Wood, deter- 
mined the ſeizure of papers, under ſuch 
_ warrant, in ſuch caſes, to have been 
illegal. He then aſſumes, That bills 
of exceptions preſented in appeal have 
ever ſince been actually depending be- 
fore the whole bench of judges ; and, 
at laſt, roundly aſſerts, that, in this ſi- 
tuation, it was the duty of the Minori- 
ty to have waited the iſſue of that ap- 
peal. 

We have ſeen this writer's exactneſs 
in ſtating the Motion; let us now en- 
quire, it he is more accurate in his de- 
tail of the proceedings in Court. 

That the queſtion of the legality of 
the warrant is not now ſub judice, nor 
has ever yet been in a courſe of legal 
determination, is proved from all the 
bills of exceptions, either actually ten- 
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dered or prepared; and that the only 
queſtion depending upon theſe bills is 
Whether the Secretary of State be; 
Juſtice of the Peace, within the equity 
of the act of 24 Geor ge II.“ which z; 
a point very material in the defence 9 
the meſſengers acting under orders, but 
has no connection with the queſtion up. 
on the legality of the warrant itſelf, 
In the action brought by Wilkes 3. 
gainſt Wood, after Mr. Wood had 
pleaded as the meſſengers had done, and 
reſted his whole defence on the genera 


iſſue, the court was moved, that the 
defendant might be permitted to jultif 


under the warrant, in order to bring 


the matter fully and fairly betore the 


Court; which the Court, for that on) 
reaſon, allowed. But when the cauſ⸗ 
came to be tried, Mr. Wood, to thi 


ſurprize of the C. J. deſerted his juſt. 


fication z declined the opportunity d 
bringing the validity of the warrant in. 


to debate; and reſorted to the old ob. 


jection, namely, that the Secretary df 
State was a Juſtice of the Peace, and 
therefore ought to have been made: 
party defendant in the ſuit. In cone. 
quence of which, the bill of exception 
offered, ſtill turned upon the ſame fing| 
point, and the queſtion of the legality 
the warrant was a ſecond time avoided, 

In the cauſe, in which Leach th 
printer was plaintiff, the meſſengen 
pleaded the general iſſue, and, at the 
ſame time, a ſpecial juſtification, {ating 
the warrant of Lord Halifax, and tir 
acts which they had done to have bee 
in obedience to, and in the executial 
of that warrant. At the trial, the 
entered at large into the proof of tle 
facts alledged in their ſpecial juſtifics 
tion, which led the Chief Juttice, i 
ſtating the evidence to the jury, to & 
clare it as his clear opinion, that if tit 
facts of the juſtification had been prove 
the warrant, under which the meſſenge 
had acted, and juſtified, was illegs 
But as the jury by their verdict we! 
of opinion, that the defendants had fil 


* This AR is intitled,“ An AR for rendering Juſtices of the Peace more ſafe int! 


execution of the i” offi e, and for inJdemnifyin; 
to their warrant. | 


3 conſtables, 433d O0 hers, 20; ng in obedi ers 


ed in their proof, no bill of exceptions 
ly WW could lie upon the queſtion of the vali- 
6 8 dity of the warrant, as no facts were 
bund by the jury, upon which the Jaw 
could ariſe, or the exceptions be ſup— 
1 ported. 


a After this candid and exact repreſen- 


ut tation of the proceedings in court, it is 

p. evident, that the only queſtion now in 
Jegal iſſue is, Whether a Secre.ary of 

WF State be a Juſtice of Peace. 

I But it may be aſked, Will not this 

a great queſtion be brought to iſſue, in the 


a cauſe now depending between Mr. Wilkes 


e and Lord Halifax? 


1 That it may, is certain; that it will, 


8 I think, is doubtful. Who knows how 
"WH much longer a farther uſe of the ad- 


"WF Diltreſs on the other, may continue to 


VB letard the courſe of this trial! “ And 


"IF is ſuch a contingency as this to be cited 
ain proof of a politive aſſertion, that the 
ri queſtion itſelf was actually in iſſue, 
Bi when the motion was depending in the 
OB Houſe of Commons ? Will any man 
be the aſſurance to argue, that the 
"a Houſe could not, conſiſtently with their 
duty or dignity, have refuſed to acquieſce 
under ſuch an unconſtitutional and 1t- 
legal exerciſe of an uncontrouled power in 
office, on the diſtant and precarious ſug- 


Juture action, to be poſtponed, in ſome 
legree, at the will of the party accuſed, 
tus great national point might come to 
aue: Yet thus do the advocates of the 


bis queſtion, 

"go! Parliament. 
but, it ſeems, whatever was the ap- 
parent conduct of the Minority, they 
ould not be ſincere ; becaute, after lo- 
ng this queſtion, they retuſed a bill 
noved by Sir John Philipps, to regulate 


humiliate the two Houſes 


Wilkes, Eſq; againſt the 
i! of Halifax, and the three 
neſſengers, who executed the 
eneral warrant. 


«71 14S not even yet appeared. 


geltion only, that it was poſſible in ſome 


"cnt minifiry, and the detenders of 
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the practice of Secretaries of State in iſ- 
ſuing warrants ; which bill, it is alledg; 
ed, the leaders of the Minority oppoſed- 
and, upon the evidence of that oppoſi- 
tian, they are now arraigned for infin- 


cerity. 


But can it be ſeriouſly believed, that 
Sir John Philipps, or the miniſtry, ex- 
pected to be ſupported by the Minority, 
in bringing in a bill to regulate what 
they had aſſefted neither did nor ought 
to exlit? No: for if they acted uni- 
tormly, they muſt neceſſarily confine 
themlelves to the ſingle caſe before them. 
By what other conduct could they hope 
to execute their profeſſed plan of pro- 


viding at once for private liberty and 
public ſafety ; but by condemning the 


wanton uſe of an uſurped power, and 
by leaving it uncenſured in extreme 
caſes, which it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
and diſtinguiſh before they happen? 
This reaſoning is the more conclu— 
ſive, becauſe no danger can follow from 
leaving the law on this footing ; for 
ſhould a Secretary of State, upon intel- 
ligence of any crime formidable to the 
commonwealth, be under a neceſſity of 


iſſuing ſuch a warrant as is now com- 
plained ; and ſhould his meſſengers, in 


purſuit of the offenders, take up an in- 


nocent man; if either prejudice or 1g- 


norance ſhonld influence the determi- 
nation of a jury, would not the officers, 
thus ſuffering for the public, be relieved 
by the interpoſition of parhament ? What 
has paſſed, in the matter now depend- 
ing, proves this inconteſtibly. The 
warrant itſelf has been generally held 
illegal. The offence againſt the ſtate 
was no higher than publiſhing a libel ; 
no circumſtances to make a general war- 
rant neceſſary ; the proceedings on it ag- 
gravated by wantonnels, negligence ard 
oppreſſion; and, nevertheleis, it has not 

D d d 2 | yet; 


Original was ſued out, teſted June t, and returnable 
June 19, 1763; and the Eail being ſummoned, caſt an 
eſſoign, which was adzou:ned till Nov. 18.—Then comes 
in Privilege; which being at an end, and all the efloigns 


I 


&*pired, a diſtringas was taken out, teſted May 9, 1764, returnable May 27 ;—tne ſhe- 
returns 408. iſſues.— An alias diſtringas is taken out, tefted May 30, and returnable 
nei; the ſheriff returns his iſſues.— The Earl fill refuſes to appear — The court orders 
991. ues, —A plur ies diſtringas is taken cut, teſted June 22, and returnable July 6. Phe 


yet incurred the cenſure of parliament. 
Where then would be the difficulty of 
defence, in a caſe which had circum- 
ſtances of real juſtification to alledge, or 
in which a warrant, not ſtrictly legal, 

could be ſhewn to have been neceſſary, 
or the danger imminent ? | 

Another reaſon to prove the Minority 
not ſincere, is, their proceeding by mo- 
tion. But it is difficult to comprehend 
the force of this ſingular chjection. Per- 
haps theſe writers do not know, that no- 
thing is more uſual or regular, in both 
Houſes, than to take up matters of ad- 
miniſtration ſeparately in either ; to ex- 
preſs their ſenle by a general reſolution, 
and upon that reſolution to bring in a 
bill. If this be real ignorance of the 
ſubject, and not contrived ta miſlead the 
public, © by hardineſs in propagating 
falſe facts,” perhaps they will forgive a 
ſtranger, if he ſhould, for their ſatil- 
faction, ſupply them with that know- 
ledge their triends had ſo rar ton con- 
cealed. 

In the caſe of L. C. J. Keeling * „in 
the reign of Charles II. upon the infor- 
mation of a private member, of illegal 
acts in his treatment of juries, the Houſe 
ordered him to attend at the bar, and 
finding the chief juſtice defending him- 
ſelf by precedents, the practice of the 
courts, and the opinion of the judges, 
they accepted thoſe authorities in excuſe 
of the judge, whom they accordingly 
diſcharged ; but they Reſolved, that 
the precedents and practices of ing 

juries is illegal.“ 

Here, the Commons proceeded upon 
the information of a private member 
ſtating a public grievance ; they pro- 
ceeded by Reſolution ; they decided a- 
gainſt precedents and practice, and the 
opinion of the judges: yet they thought 

it not inconſiſtent to condemn the thing, 
and acquit the perſon. 

In 1639, C. J. Scraggs, having iſſued 

general warrants, impowering officers 
lf their aſſiſtants, to take into cuſtody 
all perſons, whom they ſhould ſuſpect 
of writing and publiſhing ſeditious li- 
bels, &c. the Commons interpoſed, and, 
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by Reſolution, declared the ſaid war. 
rants to be arbitrary and illegal; and 
thereby taught that deſpotic and corrupt 
judge, who, in his age, perhaps, affected 
to regard the Reſolutions of either Hou 
of Parliament no more than the Reſolu. 


tions of a parcel of drunken porter, 


that the juſt reſentment of parliament 
will, in all caſes, ſooner or later, over. 
take the enemies, and vindicate the con. 
ſtitition of theſe kingdoms, 

More inſtances might be urged in jul. 
tification of the interpoſition of the Com- 


mons in caſes of this nature; but more 


are unneceſlary. 

It is not unpleaſant to obſerve, hoy 

earneſtly the writers upon this ſubjed 
labour to make the caſe of Mr. Wilke 
pals for the cauſe of oppoſition ; bu 
the manner of the expulſion, the con. 
duct of the Minority, and the evidence 
of time, all confute the calumny ; ino. 
much that one ſhould think the miniſter 
themſelves would adviſe theſe writers nd 
to hang upon a topic which they hay 
long ago called in, and at firſt perhaps 
urged ſo warmly, more from an offici 
ous, and, I am confident, a vain hope 
ſoothing the mind of one man, by an 
attack upon his neareſt relations, tha 
with any ſerious expectation of bein; 
able to make the late Minority pal 
either in this age, or in the judgmen 
of poſterity, for the factious ſuite d 
any man. 

I have now gone through the ſeveral 
aſſertions of theſe judicious advocate, 
who, guided by an intemperance fin 
lar to that which lately urged their t 
trons to adviſe the diſmiſſion of Ge 
Conway, have in this inſtance, as ther 
patrons did in the other, revived a ju 
and general diſcontent, which mit 
elſe, probably, have ſubſided in this It 
conſtant country. 

Yet to conclude here, would not K 
adequate to the cauſe, The ſame pu 
lic, which has ſeen the 220 calumniate 
members charged with ſo many thing 
which they never did, and with det 
which they never formed, ſhould 9 


be fully and fairly informed of 5 
av 


See Grey's Debate. 


— w ot 


I. aual conduct. and their real views, in 
moving the queſtion of the legality of 
the warrants. 

Let thoſe then learn, if there be any 
e ſenſible to the feelings, and open 
do the call of national liberty, that it 
zppearing), in the courſe of the proceed- 
ings againft Wilkes, that a ſubj ect had 
deen taken into cuſtody by a general 


ſeized, and his perion kept in cloſeſt 
i. Wi cyſtody, upon the charge of a ſeditious 
n. WF jibe), the public inſtantly took the a- 
e 12cm, and the illegality of ſuch warrants 

and ſuch cuſtody, in ſuch an offence, 
became univerſally the topic of diſcourſe, 
nd ground of apprehenſion and com- 
© plaint. When therefore the proceedings 
vB againſt Mr. Wilkes were finiſhed, when 
u. the honour of the Crown, and the dig- 
e nity of Parliament, traduced and injur- 
0. ed by the licentious paper complained 


[5 ot, were both vindicated and ſatisfied, 


i and not till after the expulſion, two 
"oF zentlemen of diſtinguiſhed worth ſtepped 
PI forth, expreſſed their opinion of the il- 


"FF legality of the proceedings of Lord Ha- 


A litax, and took that method, which to 
them ſeemed the beſt, of bringing the 
great queſtion, on which they thought 
the eſſence of private and perſonal liber- 


and candid diſcuſſion. The Houle a- 
dopted the idea; the adminiſtration ac 
quieſced; a day was named; the mi- 
niſtry called for various papers, and vo- 
lumes of records; and when the hour 
of debate came on, Sir William Mere 
dith moved, That a general warrant 
for apprehending and ſeizing the au- 
thors, printers, and publiſhers of a ſe- 
ditious libel, together with their papers, 
is not warranted by law.“ 

It is ſaid, that in the debate, neither 
the Miniſter himſelf, nor the Attorney 
General, defended the legality of the 
warrant. The M. of G—y, and ma- 
ny others who voted for adjourning the 
debate, expreſsly declared their deteſta- 
tion of the practice, and their ſenſe of 
the neceſſity of preventing a meaſure ſo 
dangerous to liberty; and the whole 
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warrant of apprehenſion, his papers 


389 
defence of that day conſiſted in arguing 
upon the impropriety of deciding in 
Parliament, a queſtion then depending 
in a Court of Judicature. They, who 
maintained the propriety and neceſſity 
of the motion, endeavoured to ſhew the 
fallacy of this reaſoning, and dwelt up- 
on the importance or the queſtion, the 
violence of the proceeding, the power 
of Parliament exerciied in ſimiliar caſes, 
and the reproach of leaving the liberty 
of the ſubject, in a caſe of ſuch notoriety, 
ſuſpended by a couit of law, upon the 
pretence of Bills of Exceptions, which, 


u hen examined, would be found to turn 


upon other points, and where the deci- 
ſion, in this matter of univerſal inter- 
eſt, might be long kept in ſulpence, at 


the will even of the very party accuſed. 


Upon a motion being made for adjourn- 
ing the debate for four months, the 
numbers were found to be 234 for the 
queſtion; and 220 againſt it; by which 


this great conſtitutional Queſtion, per- 


haps the moſt important that ever ani- 
mated the ſpirit of a free people, has 
been put, as it is now phraſed, into a 
due courſe of trial at law: in conſe- 
quence of which candid reference, every 
method has been taken to delay the ſuit 


and to avoid deciſion. 
y depended, to an amicable debate, 


Thus this great Queſtion took its 
riſe, thus the Minority moved it, the 
Miniſtry avoided it, the Houſe referred 
it, the ſervants of the Crown have pro- 
ſecuted it in the courts below, and in 
this tuation our moſt eſſential liberty, 
our undoubted birth-right, ſtands, I 
beg pardon, hangs at this hour. For 
at this inſtant of time, Lord Halifax, 


from a perſeverance (which ſome would 


celebrate for true ſpirit) may iſſue out 
another general warrant, upon the pre- 
tence of the laſt libel, the Budget; by 
that warrant he may order, as he be- 
fore did, fix meſſengers, his official in- 
ſtruments, without knowledge to guide, 
or property to reſtrain them, to enquire 
for the author, and to ſeize on any 
perſon, whom they may think proper, 
and his papers ; and what law remains 
in allowed force at this inſtant to deter 

them 
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them from ſeizing, upon the ground of 
received opinion, the perſon of that 
Hon. Gentleman, whom ſome people 
alledge they know, and many believe, 
to have been, in part at leaſt, the au- 
thor of that excellent and unanſwered 


work; from entering his houſe abrupt- 


ly, alarming his family, keeping him 


in clole cuſtody ; tumbling his moſt ſe- 


cret and confidential papers and deeds 
careleſly into a ſack, as in the former 
inſtances, and truſting them to the hands 
of a common and unreſponſible perſon, 
without ſchedule or ſecurity for reco- 
very of them? In this caſe, it is true, 
the outcry would be great and general, 
from the character of the perſon thus 
treated, But on the other hand, what 
would not Lord Halifax have to ſay in 
his defence ? It would now be alledged, 
not only that there are numberleſs pre- 
cedents upon the file of office, in juſti- 
fication of this practice, and that, if it 
be not legal by the written letter of the 
ſtatute law, it is lawgrown, out of long 
uſage; but that the Houle of Com- 
mons, in the very laſt winter, thought 
it ſo neceſſary a power in magiſtracy, 
that they refuſed to condemn or to abro- 
gate it.” It would be confidently atked, 
Whether their acquieſcence in the 
exerciſe of it, upon an expreſs motion, 
and after long debate, does not prove, 


that they thought the power itſelf nei- 


ther illegal nor dangerous? Whether, 
after this ſanction given to it by the in- 
deciſion and reference of the Houſe of 
Commons, it is not to be conſidered as 
law, until the courts of judicature have 
pronounced it is not?“ To prevent 
this uncertainty in ſo fundamental an 
article of our conſtitution, in which, in 
their judgment, to be in doubt is to be 
in danger, the 220 calumniated mem- 
bers of the Minority honourably, tho' 
ineffectually contended. And let the 
impartial public now decide, whether 
they are moſt indebted to thoſe, who 
laboured to bring this their great inte- 
reſt to an immediate determination, or 
to the 234 members of the Majority ot 
that day, who prevailed in having it 
referred to a future trial at law. 
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thoſe in power ſhewed the greateſt indif. 


never offered to honour us with the 


would, upon the firſt complaint agaik 


KOO DIOOIOKO 
From theGenTLEMAn's Mac azx, 


Injuricus treatment of the Lor auood. cui. 
ters by the Spaniards, 


() F all the inſtances which the pre. 


ſent miniſtry have given us 9 
their ability and inclination to promote 
the welfare of the public, none can be 
more extraordinar y than their late be. 
haviour in relation to our logwood cut. 
ters in the bay of Honduras. 

Though we received repeated ac. 
counts that the Spaniards refuſed ac. 
knowledging our right to level logwod 
in the bay of Honduras; tho' we were 
aſſured they had driven our people fron 
their ſettlements, and threatned to im. 
priſon thole who refuied to go; yet 


terence on the occaſion, and refuſed tg 
ake any meaſures for redre's, till they 
had almoſt reſigned the poſſibility of af. 
fording it. Inſtead of flying to ou 
aſſiftance at the commencement of the 
oppreſſion, they looked contentedly on, 
till our ruin in that part of the world 
was nearly completed; and inſtead of 
intereſting themſelves in our behal 
while there was every 7hing to be /a vet, 


ſmalleſt mark of protection while there 
was ſcarcely any thing to be leſt. An 
adminiſtration actuated with a real con. 
cern for the weltare of the kingdom, 


the Spaniards, have examined with the 
minutelt punctuality into their proceed. 
ings, and called them, if culpable, to 
a ſevere account. A wife and prudent 
miniſtry would have ſeen the neceſſi 
of checking every oppoſition of thel 
country in its earlieſt bud, inſtead d 
ſuffering it to grow vigorous in matl- 
rity ; and demanded a reparation fron 
the aggreſſors on the very firſt act d 
violence and injuftice, inſtead of watt 
ing for an accumulation of indiguitis 

and wrongs. 
Great ſtreſs is laid by the partizai 
of the ming on the memorial late 
preſented 


geſt 
on to 
drid. 


wasn 


befor 
rune 
Hon 
has t 
— 
barel 
Brita 
ob{tr1 
ſays 


mend 


alrea 
pacit 
of pi 
havic 


burſi 


eſented by our ambaſſador, in relati- 
bn to this affair, at the court of Ma- 
arid. But in the name of wonder, why 
vas not this memorial di! {patched months 
before our cutters were in a manner 
ruined, and driven out of the bay of 
Honduras? what reparation however 
has this celebrated memorial produced: 


barely brenn that the ſubjects of Gr eat 


obſtruction in the logwood trade ; ; but 
ays not a ſyllable about making us a- 
mends for the damages which we have 

already ſuſtained from the inſolent ra- 
pacity of his officers. He neither talks 
of puniſhing thoſe officers, whoſe be- 
haviour he condemns ; nor of reim- 
burſing the expences of the people, whom 
he ſees plunged by that behaviour in the 
moſt pinching poverty and diftreſs! Of 
what ſervice then is his royal word ? 

e ſee our moſt ſolemn treaties 
rampled under foot : we fee our ſub- 
jects beggared, and our retentment de. 
ſpiſed; and yet we reſt contented with 
the bare aſſurance of a word, which 
as already been publicly broken, and 
aſk no reparation for the injuries which 
e have hitherto ſuſtained, but a pitiful 
romiſe that our neighbours will Har bear 
he continuation of their inſolence and 
nhumanity for the time to come. 

But if our great people are ſo regard- 
els about the general honour of the 
ation, it is to be hoped that ſome con- 
deration will be ſhewn to ſuch of the 
iſerable individuals as have been plun- 
lered by their negligence in this unhap- 
dy affair, It is to be hoped that the 
nes of ſo many wretched families will 
ot be added to the execrations of the 
ingdom, but that the adminiſtration, 
nce it had not ſpirit enough to make 


dpann's coffers, will at leaſt have honeſ- 


y enough to reimburſe them out of its 
TP | 
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_ cauſe our woollen manufactories are in 
—why, none at all. — The king of Spain | 


the Iſle of Man, in one winter, 


our wool at home; but ſince the peace, 


zood their loſſes out of the king of 


* 
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From the GENTLEMAaNn's Macazine. 


Real cavſe of the riſe of Broadcloth. 


Bjections have been made againſt 
our peoples going to America, be- 


the greateſt diſtre/s for hands; and à 
report has from thenge ariſen, that ſu- 
perfine cloths are to be advanced one 
ſhilling per vard : now as an error of 
this nature may miſlead us with reſpect 
to the remedy, give me leave to offer a 
more probable reaſon for the riſe of 
cloths; and this, Sir, muſt be occaſi- 
oned by the riſe of wool ; for this clip- 
ping ſeaſon I have given for the ſame 
ſort of wool in the fleece nineteen ſhil- 
lings, which I bought this time. two 
years for fourteen and ſixpence; and 
when the fine wools are ſorted out, the 
advance js much greater. Here it 
may juſtly be aſked, how it happens that 
wool ſhould rile ſo much, if the con- 
ſumption is not greatly increaſed ? this, 
Sir, is the point I wiſh to be ſtrictly en- 
quired into; and I believe it will be 
found that great quantities are ſent a- 
broad ; for I was credibly informed, 
that 500 packs were ſent from one place 
in the north-weſt part of England, Fig? 
n 
time of war we have many ſhips cruiz- 
ing, and no communication with the 
French ; and then we are able to keep 


either French, Dutch, or any other, 
may eaſily convey our wool from that 
iſland. I was very glad to find by the 
papers, that ſomething of this ſort is 
diſcovered ; for it is ſaid orders are 
given to form a chain of cutters at mp 
north entrance of the Iriſh channel, 
prevent Iriſh wool from being hate 
clan: deſtinely from the Iſle of Man. I 
dare ſay, it this be well attended to, it 
will be found to be Engliſh, and not 
Iriſh wool only, that is ſo carried away 
and it the government do but well look 
to this affair, the ſervice they will do 
the nation, and the diſadvantage to the 
French, will be ineſtimable. | 
From 
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From the Loxpon MAGAZINE. 


Cauſe and Cure of the Yellow Jaundice. 


8 I R, 


FT E R the ſtone in the laſt Ma- 

gazine ſucceeds the yellow jaun- 

dice, as being ſomething ſimilar thereto, 

as well in its cauſe and * a8 
method of cure. 

The cauſe generally is a ſmall ſtone, 
or viſcid bile, obſtructing the biliary 
ducts, or paſſages, that ſhould freely 
convey the gall from the glands of the 
liver, as ſoon as ſecreted from the blood, 
into the upper part of the duodenum, 
or firſt inteſtine, to mix with the food, 
as paſſing down from the pylorus, out 
of the ſtomach, whereby, for want of 


its uſual vent thither, and ſtagnating'in 


the porus biliarius, or excretory ducts, 


it is ſucked up by the bibilous, or ab- 


ſorbent veſſels, of which the body is e- 
very where full, and mixing with the 
general maſs of blood in the veins, is 
carried about therewith, in its common 


courſe of circulation all over the body ; 


when it 1s ſeen to tinge, from its ex- 
ceeding whiteneſs, the tranſparent mem- 
brane of the eye firſt, and ſoon after the 
ſurface of the whole body ; nay, even 
the pia mater, or thin film, that imme- 
diately covers the brain, as at private 
diſſections I have ſeen, 
Now the jaundice proceeds not, as 
ſome have thought, from the obſtruc- 
tion of the glands of the liver them- 
ſelves, for as much as many have died 
of a very ſcirrhous liver, who had no 
jaundice in their life-time at all. 
1s plainly proved too, in an article of the 
late Medical Muſeum, whither I refer 
you; but from a meer ſtoppage in the 
ſaid ductus biliarius, or gall pipe, and 
its back branches, whereby the mixture 
of that fluid with the aliment in the in- 
teſtines is utterly prevented, the only 
reaſon of their faces being always white, 
That this is the true ſtate of the caſe I 
will produce a plain proof, not to inter- 
rupt the diſcourſe, at the concluſion, 


This 


uſes you may have of him: for the 10 


the ſight of — men he ſhall be in 


The moſt common ſymptoms, c 
ſigns, of this diſeaſe, beſides the former, 
are laſſitude, indolence, itching, angie. 
ty, a tightneſs near the ſtomach on th“ 
right ſide; paleneſs, low pulſe, irreguly a 
acerberations of the fever, difficulty 
breathing, dryneſs, and rouzneſ; d 
the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, blackiſh urine, ting. wn 
ing pale bodies like faffron ; bittertel 


in the mouth, and ſometimes the lie. 
cough, and choleric vomitings; all c. - 
jects appearing yellow, as paſſing tho 
a yellow medium; with acute pain mo. 
leſting the right bypdeonar 1m, as being . 
the region where the liver lies; ſome. Ih 
times it is the effect of a violent fit A“ 
the cholick cauſed from a ſudden c 
ſtriction of the mouth of the dn us cm. "n 
munis choledochus, thro? the pain thered, 4 
which mutually excit each other, til S 
the overflowing obſtructed gall in th 1 
liver being abſorbed into the blood, and * 
the bilious excretory ducts thereby alit. "i 
tle relaxed, the painful contraction oi 
the inteſtines ceaſing, it reſumes its = 
ſual vent into the firſt gut, and all thug *d 
come into order again. 8 
The cure is, as the caſe, ſomest 0d 
like that of the tone, both proceed 
from a ſimilar obſtruction of the excit ”y 
tory duct of their reſpective bowel, fron * 
ſome firm, foreign, and reſiſting ext» . 
neous ſubſtance, or body, and ſo the i 
both alike indicate almoſt the very fant 10 
intentions of cure: viz, 1ſt, To vide 1 | 
the paſſage. 2dly, To give eaſe. 5c) i 
To diſſolve. And laſtly, To expel th 2 
cauſe : But this, by the by, only bah ee; 
it can be effected; for phyſicians copy . 
pretend to perform impoſſibilities, c 80 
work miracles; to whoſe art, as to yr” 


ſea, there are certain bounds ſet, be 
yond which it cannot extend: yet whel 
God appoints lite,he alſo appoints meal 
therefore they are not to be neglect, 

Nevertheleſs, © Honour a phylici 
with the honour due unto him, for tl 


hath created him: for of the moſt li 
cometh healing, and he fhall rect 
honour of the king. The kill of i 
phyſician ſhall lift up his head, and i 


mir atiol 


miration. The Lord hath created me- 
dicines out of the earth, and he that 1s 
wiſe will not abhor them. Then give 
place to the phyſician, for the Lord hath 
created him, let him not go from thee, 
{or thou baſt need of him.“ But to re- 
turn to our main point. 

One grain, or two at moſt, of ſolid 
opium, or xxx or xl drops of liquid lau- 
danum, will effectually anſwer the firſt 
and ſecond intentions, by eaſing pain, 
and relaxing the paſſage ; penetrating 
and detergent dr ugs will produce the 
third, and purgatives and emetics wall 
procure the fourth and laſt purpoſe, 

Among the many ſpecifics for this 


diſeaſe are: ſaffron, rhubarb, millepedes, 


or church. bugs g, Alicant, and Venice 
ſoap, powder of turmeric root, fouthern- 
wood, ſheeps dung infuſed in beer, or 
that of fowls in wine, as alſo celandine 
roots boiled in wine, tartar vitriolated, 
ens veneris, earth worms, cream of tar- 
tar, ſweet ſpirits of ſalt, columbine ſeeds, 
juce of horehound, leſſer centaury, and 
elecampane ; the juice of dodder is reck - 


oned excellent, as allo leaves of black, 


or Dutch currants; flowers of broom, 
worm wood, madder, filverweed, juice 
of gruund-ivy, ſtrawberry leaves, the 
hve opening roots, ſuccory, endive, a- 
grimony, flowers of St. John's wort, the 
inner bark of the barberry buſh. The 
fone found in a bull's gall bladder, dried 
and powdered, a dram at a time, in a 
gill of white wine, the dung of all 
towls and animals. The white portion 
of birds dung is ſeen ſwimming in their 
urine, and makes the cruſty ſhell of their 
egg; the reſt is painted white with it. 
Thus white portion of goole dung, e- 
pecially, diligently ſcraped off the dry 
Izces, or otherwiſe ſeparated from the 
oſt, and dried, is a great ſecret with 
ſome for the cure of the jaundice. - 
thiops mineral is a moſt powerful re- 
medy in this caſe, as is allo, when no 
high fever attends it, tinctura ſacra. 

I mention here ſo many ſeveral lorts 
bf drugs, as well for food as medicine, 
o pick and chuſe out of, as that where 
ome of them canuot be had, others 

u. 

Yer. III. 


me, is this: 


ſaid drugs, 
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A warm bath, neck high, made of 
any emollient herbs, it matters not 
which; ſuch as formerly mentioned 
for the ſtone is proper here alſo, eſpe- 
cially when the 2.%emper has continued 
long, by which time it often degene- 
rates into the black jaundice, and from 
which it does not eſſentially differ, but 
is the very ſame diſeaſe in its higheſt 
degree; when it muſt be treated as a 
ſcirrhous liver, with which it is generally 
attended. If circumſtances cannot al- 
low of the apparatus for bathing, fo- 
mentations on the right fide may be uſed 
in its room, Cordials are convenient 
for the great lowneſs of ſpirits generally 


attending this diſtemper. 


Great ſorrow will ſometimes cauſe 
the jaundice; as alſo the bite of the 
viper, when it is dangerous. If it 
proceeds from ſtones in the gall duct, 
it is generally incurable, if it be vio- 
lent and very long neglected ; as alſo 
if it attends wounds, unleſs from their 
dreſſings laid on over hot, it 1s reck= 
oned fatal, 

After all this account, it remains 
only row to annex a few tried, and 
weli-approved, recipes, and conclude 
with an extraordinary caſe, 

My noſtrum, which never yet f clad 
take of the powder of 
turmeric rcot, two drams; oil of anni- 
ſecd, thirty drops; of Alicant, or of 
Venice ſoap, one ounce ; with ſyrup of 
ſaffron; beat all into a mals for pills, 
Take five three times a-day, drinking 
a glaſs of church-bug-wine, or a gill 
of decoction of pipperidge bark, or ce- 
landine roots, or of any of the above- 
after them every time. 
Thoſe, who cannot ſwallow pills may 
make boluſſes of the maſs, of the big- 
neis of a ſmall nut-meg, and diſſolve 
them in any proper vehicle above 
preſcribed ; or if their ſtomach cannot 
bear ſuch, in warm milk, if milk does 
not naturally diſagree with them. 

The millepede wine is made by inſu- 
ſing two or three ounces of live church 
bugs in a quart of rheniſh wine, or 
white Liſbon; ſhake the bottle now 
aud then, but looien the cork firſt, or 

Eee the 
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the glaſs may chance to burſt; after a 
tew days infuſing, ſtrain off the wine 
by ſqueezing the bugs quite dry; keep 
it ready by you for uſe. 

This excellent medicine avounds 
Much with a fine volatile attenuating 
animal ſalr, that it is able to penetrate 
ſafely the moſt inward receſſes of our 
fineſt veſlels, and is ſo connatural with 
our conſtitution, that it may be taken 
at any time very ſafely, and has this un- 
common property too, that it is good 
in all chronical diſeaſes whatever. 

The decoction is made by boiling 
a handful or two of either, or both, 
in a quart of blackſmith's forge water, 
with a pint of white wine mixed, till 
about a pint is waſted ; when cool, 
ftrain off the liquor hard, then bottle 
it up for uſe. | | 
Or, Take of columbine ſeeds in 
powder, ſix drams; of ſaffron, one 
dram; of tartar vitriolated, or ens 
veneris, half a dram; make a powder 
for ſeven doſes, to be taken twice or 
thrice a day in rheniſh wine. 

Or, Take of the pulps of raiſins, 
half a pound; beſt rhubarb, three 
drams; tartar vitriolated, two drams 
with ſyrup of ſaffron make an electu- 
ary ; to be taken, the bigneſs of a 
nutmeg, three times a day, drinking a 
doſe of the above ſaid medicated wine, 
or of the decoction, after it every time. 

Or, Take of gum ammoniac, half an 
ounce, rub it well firſt in a ſtone mor- 
tar, then by pouring thereon by de- 
grees a pint of water, reduce it into 
a ſmooth emulſion ; ſtrain it through 
a piece of gauſe, or mullin ; then add 
to it a gill of white wine. Take three 
or four ſpoonfuls three times a day; or 
it may be taken in pills if ſo preferred. 

For purgatives uſe powder of r;- 
barb, which is always beſt taken in 
ſubſtance, two ſcruples, or a dram, or 
one ounce, or two of plain ſyrup of 
buckthorn early : or if no inflammation 
in the caſe, to be known by a ſtrong 
quick pulſe, take two ounces of tinctu- 
raſacra at bed time: repeat theſe once, 
or twice a week, | 

For emetic- n(* fife powder of Ipe- 
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cacuanha, a ſcruple, more or leſs, Thiz 
Is the beſt and mildeſt vomit to pump 
forward the obſtructing cauſe with 
to reſtore the wonted courſe of the 
gall again; though, upon occaſion, it 
may be quickened by adding a grain 
or two of tartar emetic, Repeat it 
once a week, and after its having 
worked once cf itſelf, and not before, 
carry it off by drinking lukewarm car. 
duus or camomile tea. Dr. Dover 
ſeems fond of turpeth mineral, but! 
think it too rough for moſt patient; 
without the pretence of the phyſician, 
Uſe decoction of raiſins, or flrawher:, 
leaves, either alone cr mixed, for ci. 
dinary drink. | 
Thus I think ] have mentioned, 2 
briefly as I could, every thing materi. 
al in this diſorder, but muſt her: 
beg leave to obſerve by the bye, hay 
happy it would be for the patient, and 
much eaſier tor the learner, did phy. 
ſical writers obſerve, after the com. 
mendable example of our learned 
college of phyſicians in compiling their 
laſt diſpenſatory, ſuch ſimplicity i 
their preſcrip ions, and a like concile- 


nels in their deſcriptions; whereas ve 


meet with the very reverſe, and von. 


derful it is to behold, how molt me- 


dical authors are ſo far from being 
brief and inſtructive to the young ſtv- 
dent, that they are enough to puzzle 


and confound even an old praGtitioner; 


they over abounding with ſuch a hut. 
dle of preſcriptions, and thoſe conſiſt 
ing of ſuch a farrago of ingredients 
that for my part I ſhould be afraid 
to take them. Beſides, how very utk 
ſome alſo is that tediouſneſs often at 
tending their long harangues, a [itt 
like old women's chat, who ever low: 
to hear themſelves talk; or as if th 
greatly feared their medical art would 
otherwiſe become too plain and ea) 
and fo loſe in time, much of its ale 
cient obſcurity and venerable my 
ry. It is a ſaying of the divine 6 
Hippocrates : that liſe is ſhort but 4 
is long: therefore we ought to endes 


vour to render art ſhorter, in order b 


i 


make lite the lopger. 


#n extraordinary Caſe 10 our Purpoſe. 
John Cott, an huſbandman in this 
place, applied to me ſome time ago for 
a great ſhortne! 5 of breath, like an afth- 
m1, and a hard ſwelling in the region 
of his ſtomach. Finding him incura- 
ble, I informed him of what he mult 
expect, and aiked leave, before wit- 
nefles, to open only his belly aiter his 
deceale, as I imagined ſomething un- 
eommon would preſent itſelt, which 
ncht prove of publick util.ty : my re- 
iet was granted: ſoon after, he took 
to his bed and died. 


As ſoon as I made an incifion on the 
hard 


a\lomen, out bolted a large 
ſubſtance as tough as buff; what ſhould 


his be at laſt but a ſcirthous liver, as 


big as four or five common ones. I 
e ;fterwards wiſhed Y had weighed. it to 
a the difference. In ſhort it filled 


4 WF forced usb into a by corner under the 
eit 1ibs, no bigger than my fiſt ; the 
eon [ then ſaw, why no emetics [ 
„ordered him would move once up- 
WW vards, but all purged off directiy. 

l- The ſuelled liver was ſo very large 
e- that it puſhed the inteſtines downw ards, 
ad the mid: tif upwards, thereby con- 
. Wining the lungs very much, and pre— 
e enting their expanſion in inſpiration, 
'; Wh: caule of his ſhortneſs of breath, 
and not being able to ſtoop forwards, 
Hiter ſhewing all this to my ſon, I 


ent burial ; 
home, who 


when his wife coming 
had been abſent, 


ſextort money, but ſhe ſunk in her for- 
ron, and I heard no more of it. But 
at is very remarkable in this caſe, 
and for which I produce it, was, that 
e patient had no ſigns of the jaundice, 
er before, nor after his deceaſe. 

Let me tell you, moreover, that on 
ne night he died, about twelve, as he 
ay with his mind confuſed, all of a 
adden, and unexpectedly, he jumped 
but of bed, ran directly to the fire place, 
here his nurſe was ſtooping her head 


4 the whole region ot the ſtomach 
tom ſide to fide, and ſqueezed that 
| bowel into a very little compaſe, and 


left him to ſew up the inciſion for de- 


fhe_. 
ireatened me with law, hoping to 
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in the chimney, preparing ſome liquor 
for him, and clapping his arms round 
her waitt, he hited her from the floor, 
and danced round the room with her 
in his arms, naked as he was, and fin 

ing all the time: ſhe thought ſhe ſhould 
have died away with the tright, hav- 
ing never been fo ſcared in all her lite 
before, as ſhe told me next morning: 

For it was to no purpoſe to cry out tor 
help, as it was in the dead time of 
the night, and in a loneſome upper 
chamber, remote from any neighbours; 


however he ſoon fat her down again, 


ran to his bed, and laying himſelf all 
along, kept linging, that he was going 
to heaven, and died directly. 

This laſt occurrence, it is true, is 
6 8 to the affair in hand, but for 
its oddity only, I here venture to 
add it, 

I am your humble want; 
John Cook, M. D. 


Pede hc: D ec 


From the Loxdoxn MAGAZINE. 


Hardſbips of the 1 Clergy exem- 
Fhiied. 

\HEF clergy are without doubt a 

very reſpectable body of men, and 

are eſteemed, by all perſons of ſenſe 


and candour. It muſt give great com- 


. punction, therefore, to a good man, to 


ſee any of them act out of character. 
But what is more inconſiſtent and un- 
natural than their behaviour to their 
inferior brethren? What examples of 
oppreſſion will almoſt every dioceſe 
produce, in reſpect to curates ? men, 
who work conſtantly in the lord's vine- 
yard, who toil night and day (as the 
accidental duty of many places may 
be termed) and who earn their bread 
by the ſweat of their brows ; but bread 
alas ! not for their own ſupport, but 
to ſupport, in fact, the pride and lux- 
ury of their ſuperiors: as for them- 
ſelves, they have ſcarce the gleanings 
of the vintage ; it they have enough to 
ſupport nature, they have not enough 
to ſupport credit and reputation, 


Ee e 2 As 


li 
| 
h 
! 


_ queſtion, 
leave their flucks, throw all their care 
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As this is a fact too notorious and 


too general to dwell on, why ſhould 


ſuperior clergy complain, if they are 
not always paid the reſpect they think 
due to their cloth, when they ſhew ſo 
little regard for their own brethren ! 
or how can they be angry, if the up- 
rightneſs of their hearts is called in 
when they ſo frequently 


on curates, retire to ſome pleaſant 
part of the world, take their pleaſure, 
Pay their pariſhioners a viſit, at a par- 
ticular ſeaſon of the year, to receive of 


them every ſhilling more than they de- 


ſerve, and to reward their more worthy 
hirelings with an inadequate, and 1 


will ſay, unjuſt pittance ! 


The hard cale of the inferior clergy 
has been long real cauſe of complaint, 
and, from the appearances of things, 
there is little hope of redreſs, This 


melancholy caſe, however has touched 


the heart of the preſent biſhop of E r; 
and to the honour of that noble prelate 
be it ſpoken, it is a fact known to 
thouſands, that he has made it a prin- 
Cipal concern, ſince his conſecration, 


to inſpect into the condition of the 


interior clergy of his dioceſe, and has 
actually advanced the falaries of ſeveral 
curates, where he found ſuch ſalaries 


- madequate to the duty, and value of 


the livings. God grant that his ex- 
ample may be prevalent. After his 


Jordſhip has finiſhed ſo juſt fo ſalutary 


a work in D—n, I ſhall not be ſorry 
to hear that he is tranſlated : I fear, 
however, his lordſhip will find bis 
work increaſe as he moves more eaſt- 


ward; for an old ſchool-fellow, who 


has been curate for many years, lately 
informed me of a method by which the 
clergy in his neighbourhood get their 
churches ſerved in a very reaſonable, 
or, if you will, unreafonable manner, 
which, I believe, is not practiſed by 
the clergy of G—n. As hes a hu- 
morous fellow, I have ſent you part of 
his letter, which may be an amule- 
ment to your readers, and wall ſerve to 
juſtify me in my cenſure. 

« Churches, in my neighbourhood, 


birth, 


to ſee thy old ſchool-feilow, with wi" 


are ferved by lots: T ſuppoſe, den tho 


Sam, you don't underſtand my figury, be 
tive way of expreſſion: I underſtand ſh. 
it full well, God knows my heart, and un 
can truly ſay, I (peak by no figure, ung fee 
by the figure of 3, as | will explain tg ol. 
you. When the rectors and vicars hers. tha 
abouts find thei: lungs begin to foun. WM knc 
der, or have any other more ſubl:anti| WM foll 
reaſon for quitting the plough ang ace 


looking backward or forward, it mu. 
ters not Which, to difcover ſome plea. 
ſant retirement from duty, two © 
ſometimes three of them meet, {mcke 
their pipes, and agree for the good d 
ſome brother of the cloth, to lum 
their churches all together. The neh 
thing to be done is to procure a curate; 
they accordingly advertiſe, that 2 


gentleman, in prieſt's orders, is wart 


ed to ſerve a cure, in ſuch a part d 
the kingdom, ſalary 401. per annum, 

the ſurplice fees. An advertifeniat 

of this ſort I met with, and being 

out of buſineſs, immediately applicd 

as directed, and the returning poſt | 
brought me for anſwer the cure wa | 
at my ſervice. The word {;entlemii 
in the advertiſement, operated not! 
little with me; I concluded I was go. 
ing into ſome polite place, where tle 
ſurplice fees were conſiderable ; I ac: 
cepted therefore without heſitation, 
and without any enquiry into partict- 
lars, the cure; and, at the fixcd time, 
packed up my divinity, and in tw 
days reached my elyſium: but judgt 
my friend, how great was the pen. 
ſtaitic motion of my inteſtines, wh 
] was informed I was to ferve tit 
churches every ſunday, (ſermon . 
each) to reſide in a fourth parity 
to read prayers ſuch and ſuch das 
in the year, and, in ſhort, to do the i 
cidental duty of all four. You thin 
perhaps the ſurplice fees atone for 
this ;—not they truly, they will nd 
amount to three pounds per annum, 
I received every poor woman's ſix- pen 
for returning God thanks after chi 


Sam, it would make thy heart ak? 


thi 


a+» 
vw 


thou haſt been whipped ſo often, ſcam- 
peng through thick and thin, on a 
day, from this church to that, 
whiik to a third, weather beaten and 
frequently wet to the ſkin, and all tor 
zol. per annum Such an immenſe ſum, 


that my friend may have a curioſity to 


know how I can poſſibly ſpend it.— The 


following communibus annis, is a true 


account: e 
To lodging and diet 17 0 8 
To waſhing and mending 3 o 0 
To keeping a horie, ſnoe- 

ing, &c. | 0 
To cloaths, including eve- 8 


ry thing about 7 8 


To ſacrament gifts, and to 
briets, in order to ſet a 
gocd example to my con- 


gregations 0 


To the poor of my altos | 
at different times, that I 
may preach with a good 
grace, fix ſermons which 


I have by me, on charity o 10 o 


To viſitation expences, tlie 
pariſhes allowing me no- | 
thing for attending © 10 o 
To paper and ink tor wri- | 
ting out ſermmans of my | 
own compolition 9 
To ſervants of the 'ſquire, 
and head-farmers of the 
pariſhes, who often atk 


me to dinner | o 10 o 


To the ſervants of one of 
my rectors, who lives but 
a few miles from me 8 U 0 


— ũ — T—̃ — ; 


Expences 39 10 © 
To lay up to keep the 
devil out of my pocket 
Savings © 10 © 


40 ©: 0 


As for ſurplice fees, they come and 


go the Lord knows how ; ſo that you 
| lee, dear Sam, I ſave ten ſhillings per 


annum; being the principal and intereſt 


of about a thouſand pounds that my 


tather expended on my education; but 
then he has a fon a clergyman, and 
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maſter of all arts too, (except that of 


getting money) and that is the great- 


elt comfort to the old gentleman, and 
all, in ſhort, he can ſay or boaſt of. 
If I write more on this ſubject, I ſhall 
grow melancholy, ſo let me aſſure my 
triend, that it he ever comes this way, 
and will pay me a viſit, I will ſink two 
years ſavings to treat ſuch an old ac- 
quaintance : other acquaintance. mult 
expect only, as I live contented with, 
_ Inſtead of pompous courſe, a one; 
diſh- meal, 
Inſtead of rare quadrimum, home- 
brew'd-ale. | 
P. S. | torgot to mention, that 1 
dine on ſundays like an old Grecian, 
quite in high taſte, I carry my dinner 


in my pocket, and while Sternhold and 


Hopkins's band are making ſeraphic 
harmony, 1 fay a ſhort grace and fall 
to, in my pulpit. I muſt take this 


opportunity, or am obliged to dine 


galloping, which I find by no means 
ſo comfortable a way as the former.“ 
Notwithſtanding, fir, my old-ſchool» 


fellow ſeems to be happy and eaſy in 


his condition, every conſiderate per- 


ſon muſt allow that his falary is very. 
inadequate to the duty ; and that this 


ſcheme of uniting ſeveral churches, be- 


longing to different rectors, with a 


view of getting them ſerved by one 


curate, (which I know, and, if called 


on, will prove to be fact) is ſcandalous 
and oppreſſive, and highly demands the 
attention and inſpection of the right re- 
vere and worthy the biſhops. 


fn % ag get 
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From the London MAGAZINE. 
Account of an extraordinary Sleeper. 


Woman named Elizabeth Arten, 
of a healthful ſtrong conſtitution, 


who had long been ſervant to the curate 
of St. Guilain, near the town of Mons; 

about the beginning of 1738, when ſhe 
was thirty-ſix years of age, grew ex- 
tremely reſtleſs and melancholy, In the 


month of Augult in the ſame year, the 
| fell 


3 
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fell into a ſleep which held four days, 
notwithſtanding all poſſible endeavours 
to awake her. At length ſhe awaked 
naturally, but became more reſtleſs and 
uneaſy than before. For ſix or ſeven 
days, however, ſhe reſumed her uſual 
employments until ſhe fell afleep again, 
which continued eighteen hours. From 
that time to the year 1753, which 1s fif- 
teen years, ſhe fell aſleep daily about 
three o'clock in the morning, without 


waking until about eight or nine at 


night. In 1745, indeed, her fleep re- 
turned to the natural periods for four 
months: and in 1748, a tertian ague 

prevented her ſleeping for three weeks. 


On February 20, 1755, M. Br ady, with . 


a ſurgeon, went to ſee her; about five 
o'clock in the evening they found her 


pulſe extremely regular; on taking hold 
of her arm it was fo FAY that it was 


not bent without much trouble. They 
then attempted to lift up her head, but 
her neck and back were as ſtiff as her 
arms. He hollowed in her ear as loud 
as his voice could reach, he thruſt 2 
needle into her fleſh up to the hone, he 
put a piece of rag to her noſe flaming 
with ſpirit of wine, and let it burn 


| ſome time; all theſe without being able 


to diſturb her in the leaſt. At length 


in about ſix hours and a half, her limbs 
| began to relax, in eight hours ſhe turn- 


ed herſelf in the bed, and then ſuddenly 
raiſed herſelf up, ſat her down by tl.e 
fire, eat heartily, and began to ſpin, 
It muſt be obſerved here, that before 
the coming of M. Brady, a furgeon had 
given this unfortunate woman a vomit, 


which would certainly have killed her 


had ſhe then waked; at other times 
they whipped her till the blood came ; 
they rubbed her back with honey, and 
then expoſed it to the ſtings of the bees; 
they thruſt nails under her finger nails ; 
and what will ſcarcely be credited, theſe 
barbarous triers of experiments conſult- 


ed more the gratifying their own curi- 


oſity at the expence of the nnhappy 
ſubject, than the recovery of the ma- 
lady, 


* 


Mering trite tf. 


 Anecd te of Sir William Gooch, Je 


| | Af *. 4, fe alc: 
KROON EO 

From the Loxpox Macazikk. 
|; . Clink 
time C der nor of Virginia. 
Othing is unworthy of publica. 


tion, which may convey a ute 
Icon to mankind. Sir William Gooch 


being in converſation with a gentlema 


in a ſtreet of the city of Willtaraburyh, 
returned the ſalute of a negro, who wa; 
paſling by about his matter s buſnek, 
Sir, laid the gentleman, does your ho. 
nour defcend fo far as to ſalute a ſlave? 
W hy (replied the governor) Ves: I can. 
not lutier a man of his condition to g. 
ceed me in good manners. 

Perhaps never reprimand was mor 
delicate, | 

How digerent an impreſſion the I 
lowing incident gives us of another 
vernor of Virgina : 
Ihe laws of that country were for. 
merly oppreſſive to the Quakers. Led 
Howord of Etingham, having an aver. 
ſton to tho{e ſectaries, put them rigidly 
in execution; in conſequence of ui 
they ſuifered many vexations. A de. 
putation of them at length waited ufo. 
him at Turkey-Ifſland, requeſting, with 
a buckram kind of humility, a mutige. 
tion ot his ſeverity. On his abtolute !“. 
tulal.—- Well (rephed their chiet) th: 
Lord's will then be done! Yes, by 
G- d, anſwered the Governor, an tlie 
lord's * will ſhall be done, I give you 
my word. | 


CELINA K. . 
From the UxIVERSAL Mag AZzIXt, 


n on the Uſe ard Abuſe of Di 
f «tation, 


HE unequal meaſure of intell 


gence God has aſſigned to men; 
the aſtoniſhing variety ot their charac 


ters, tempers, prejudices, paſſions ; ti 


different faces whereby they view th. 


things that {urround them ; have giitk 
; | 1115 
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iſe to what is commonly called diſpu- 
tation or argument. This ardour for 
diſputation has ſcarce reſpected a ſmall 
number of truths cloathed and ſurround- 


ed with all the ſplendor of evidence, 


Revelation has not been able to inſpire 
it with the ſame reſpect for thoſe which 
ouzht to have been ſtill more reſpecta- 
le. The ſciences, by diffipating the 
darkneſs of ignorance, have only open- 
ed to it a more extenſive field to diſplay 
its talents in. Whatever nature com- 


prehends moſt myſterious, morals inte- 


ting, hiſtory dark and intricate, have 
divided minds into oppoſite opinions, 
and formed ſets, whole exerciſe will be 
diſputation to the end of the world. 


Diſputation, tho' receiving its birth 


from the defects of man's knowledge, 
night notwithſtanding become a ſource 
of advantages, if paſſion were baniſhed 
ſcom it; a dangerous exceſs which poi- 
ſons its good tendency. 
exceſs that we muſt impute all that is 
odious and hurtful in it. Moderation 
would render it equally agreeable and 
vetul, whether we conſider it in regard 
to ſociety or the ſciences, If we gene- 
ouſly ſtand forth in the defence of truth, 
why do we not make our detence with 
weapons worthy of truth? Let us ſhew 
lome deference for thoſe who do not re- 
{& truth but as fancying they take it for 
hes, falſehood, error, its greateſt ene- 
mies. A blind zeal for its intereſts arms 
them againſt it; they would become its 


FAY -4 ) 1 
delenders, if we had the art of opening 


their eyes without offending their pride. 
Its cauſe will not ſuffer from our regard 
to their weakneſs ; our blunted darts 
un not have the lels force; our ſof- 
tened blows will not be leſs home; we 


[hall conquer our adverſary without 


Vounding him.“ bo. 
Cool and moderate diſputation, far 


ſcom ſowing diviſion and diſorder in ſo- 
[cicty, may become in it a ſouree of the 


moſt engaging charms. What graces 
does it nat give to converſation? With 
variety it brings life and ſoul. What 
more proper to avert from them the 
kerility that makes them ſink into lan- 
ur, aud the uniformity that makes 


It is to this 
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them infipid? What reſource for the 
wit that delights therein? But how ma- 
ny are there that ſtand in need of a ſti- 
mulus to their wit ? Cold and dry in 
tranquil converſation, they appear ſtupid 
and deſtitute of invention. Shake off 
their indolence by polite diſputation, 


they will awake from their lethargy to 


charm thoſe that hear them. By provok- 
ing them, you have rouſed up that cre- 
ative genius which ſeemed to be be- 
numbed in them. 
buried and loſt to ſociety, it diſputa- 
tion had not raiſed them up. 
Diſputation may therefore become the 
ſeaſoning of our diſcurſive entertain- 
ments, and this ſeaſoning will be grate- 


ful when diſſeminated by prudence, and 


ſoftened and tempered by politenels and 
moderation. But, if thus in ſociety it 
may become a ſource of pleaſures, it 
may allo in the ſciences become a ſource 
of knowledge. 
thonghts and reaſons, the mind, ſtimu— 


Their talents were 


* 


In that contention of 


lated by oppoſit ion and the deſire of 


victory, collects forces which it is ſuome- 
in that exact 


times furprized at itſelf: 
diſcuſſion, the object appears by all its 
taces, of which the greater part had eſ- 


caped it; and, as it takes a full view of 


it, it lays itſelf out for athorough know- 
ledge of it. In learned diſceptations, 


his alverſary, and defending his own, 
removes partiy the cloud that covered 
TH 

But it is Ry that diſſipates this 
cloud; and -reaſon, clear-ſighted and 
active in a calm, loſes in the ſtorm both 


euch perſon by attacking the opinion of 


its light and activity; confgunded by 


tumultuous noiſe, it can ſee and act but 
feebly. 
concealed, there is a neceſſity of exa- 
mining, diſcuſſing, comparing, weigh- 
ing. Precipitation, the child of paſſion, 
does not leave ſufficient time tor diff: - 
cult operations. In ſuch a ſituation, 1s 
it poſſible to lay hold of that deciſive 
clearneſs which is diſplayed by diſpu- 
tation ? This clear view was perhaps 


the only guide that could lead to truth; 


it was truth herſelf, She appeared, but 


It was to eyes fa of diltraftion and in- 
1 applica- 


To diſcover the truth that lies 
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application, which miſtook her; and to 
be revenged perhaps ſhe will always re- 
main eclipſed. 

This we know but too much ; the 
forces of our ſoul are circumſcribed and 
hmited ; ſhe does not deliver herſelf o- 
ver to a kind of action, but at the ex- 
pence of another; reflection cools ſen- 
timent; ſentiment abſorbs reaſon ; too 
vivid an emotion exhauſts all her move- 
ments; by the force of ſenſibility ſhe 
becomes little capable of thinking; 
the man that ſuffers himſelf to be over- 
heated in diſputation ſeems to feel much, 
but it is very probable he thinks little. 

Add to this, that theſe angry tranlſ- 
ports ariſing from prejudice mult ſupply 
it in its turn with new forces. To 
maintain an erroneous opinion is to con- 
tract an engagement with it; to main- 
tain it with heat is to redouble this en- 
gagement and make it indiſſoluble. He 
that thinks himſelf intereſted in Juſtify- 
ing his judgment is ſtill more ſo in juſti- , 
tying his anger. For juſtify ing it to o- 
thers lie will be inexhauſtible in bad 
reaſons ; and, for juſtifying it to him- 
felf, he will confirm himſelf in the pre- 

poſſeſſion that makes him believe them 
to be good. 

It is only by the help of proofs and 
reaſons that truth is diſcovered to the 
eyes that have been faſcinated againſt 
it; but thoſe proofs and reaſons, how- 
ſoever plain and intelligible to us, a- 
midſt the coolneſs of thought, are no 
longer preſent in the fit of anger. A- 
gitation and confuſed ideas veil them 
from our mind; the heat of our tranſ- 

rts permits us neither to apply to 
nor reflect upon them. Laviſh of rude- 
neſs, and parſimonious of reaſoning, 
we load the adverſary with contumely 
without endeayouring to convince him ; 
we inſult inſtead of giving him the ne- 
ceſſary information; and thus he dou- 
bly bears the puniſhment of our impa⸗ 
tience. 

But, though our Want orte might 

not deprive us of the uſe of convincing 
proofs and arguments, will they not be 
hurtful to theſe proofs? Is not even 
reaſon in the mouth of an ang'y-man 


MAGAZINES ſeiebed. 
taken for paſſion. ? The prejudice often 
falſe which is attributed to us, occaſion; 
a real one in the mind of the advert. 
ry; it poiſons therein all our words ; 
our molt juſt inductions are taken 75 
ſubtleties, our moſt ſolid proofs fyr 
{nares, our moſt invincible reaſons for 
ſophiſms ; ſhut up within an impene. 
trable rampart, the mind of the adver. 
lary is inacceſlible to our reaion, and 
our reaſon alone could convey truth 
to him, 

In fine, a paſſionate behaviour i in dil. 
putation is contagious; want of reſpe(t 
will produce the ſame ; tartneſs will oc. 
caſion tartneis, the dangerous heat ot 
an adverſary is communicated and tran(. 
mitted to the other ; but moderation 
removes all obſtacles to the ecclairciſſe. 
ment of truth; and by diſpelling, at 
the ſame time, the clouds that obicure 
it, it ſhews the beauty and value d 
its charms. 
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From the UniveRSalL MAGAZINE, 


Advice fr om a friend 10 another, in Re. 
gard io the Duties of Parents in th 
Education of their Children. 


1 take bad ways, it is owing to the 
miſmanagement of their parents ; elle 
why ſhould we ſee all thoſe of fone 
people behave well, all thoſe of others 
quite the reverſe. I have been a ſportſ. 
man, and never had a dog in my lik 
but I could break him to his buſinels 
provided I began with him in time; 
and, though I have often found a wie 
difference in their natural tempers and 
capacities, yet I think the parity will 
hold good; and, it there are ſuch for- 
ward diſpoſitions, ſach innate bad in. 
clinations in children, as cannot be 
corrected, I have been ſo happy, | 
thank God for it, as not to have had. 
ny of them fall to my ſhare, though | 
have had a competent number. 

The firſt thing you are to obſerve 10 
your behaviour towards your childrel 


in general 1s, that it be perfect jy equal 
exc. «6 


Have often thought that, if children | 


except only in ſuch caſes where appa- 
rent ſuperior merit, not gifts of nature, 
calls for a diſtinction 3 and that this is 
tle reaſon for this difference of behavi- 
our, muſt be made appear plain to all 
the reſt. 


Do not oblige your eldeſt ſon to come 


aud alk you for money every time he 
wants it; but rather give him a certain 
yearly allowance. Make your houſe al- 
ways eaſy to him, and he will make it 
is uſual reſidence, eſpecially when his 
pockets are low ; and always ſhew your- 
{if glad to entertain his acquaintance, 
when they are deſerving young men 
your behaviour to them will be a good 
ſon to him, for he will judge by that 
of their real worth, 


Encourage him in all kinds of field- 


ſports, they will preſerve his health; 


and, when he comes home tired, he 


will naturally fall to reading if he has 


not company; and if he has, want of 


leep will prevent drinking. 

Alk his opinion upon proper occa- 
ſons, and he will aſk yours. Behave 
with great confidence and openneſs to 
him, and he will do the ſame to you. 


When he is between five-and-twenty 


and thirty, endeavour to perſuade him 
to think of marriage: and, in the firſt 
place, be exceeding cautious to keep 
him out of the danger of making any 
familiar acquaintance with Ladies who 
pre related to madneſs; no birth, no 
tle, no fortune can be an equivalent 
to that terrible diſaſter, which is gene- 
rally the deſtruction both of heirs and 
atates. But, above all, ſhew him, by 


your own example, that it is not un- 


becoming a fine Gentleman to profeſs 
imlelf a Chriſtian, to live like one, and 


times the ruin of eſtates. 
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petency of children by the firſt; having 
frequently ſeen them the ſubjects of ill 
blood, expenſive law-ſuits, and ſome + 
St. Paul ad- 
viſes us, Art thou looſed from a wife? 
ſeek not a wife, 1 Cor. vil. 27, 

We all wiſh our daughters may be 
exceeding handſome, little conſidering 
that beauty is often a dangerous weapon 
to themſelves, if not accompanied with 
great diſcretion ; it frequently makes 
them cultivate nothing beſides. Thus, 
you have an affected vain creature, who | 


has, from her childhood, neglected every 


other accompliſhment ; whereas, had 
ſhe not been handſome, ſhe would pro- 


bably have made herſelf miſtreſs of all 


the good qualities deſirable in a wife. 

When ſhe becomes ſo, what muſt 
protect her chaſtity from the attempts 
of numbers of vain young fellows, who 
go about ſeeking whom they maydevour? 
Nothing that I know of, but religion 
or pride. You will ſay, it is ſtrange 


that two ſuch oppoſites as virtue and 


vice ſhould have the ſame effects; but 
as. ſome phyſicians preſcribe to their 
rheumatic patients to bathe in hot wa- 
ters, others in cold, and ſometimes 
both with ſucceſs; ſo a woman, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the principles of re- 
ligion, (eſpecially if ſhe has good ſenſe) 
may be preſerved by her pride, which 
will not permit her to give up the moſt 


brilliant jewel in the character of her 


ſex. | 
When you give your daughter in 


marriage, do not let the figure ſhe will 


make in the world, and your own cre- 
dit, be the ſole motives ; and be ſure 
it is not where the has an averſion, Be 
her fortune, birth, and quality great 
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os church and ſerve God with devo- 
. on, at leaſt every Sunday. . 
N- The education of a daughter is more 
be e province of the mother; and, if 
uu become a widower, your girls have 
i WF '©'y great loſs, and it is quite neceſ- 
that you repair it with ſome diſcreet 
| lation, who knows the female world 
1 eceedingly well; for (except in over 
n eſtates) I cannot be a friend to 


„ond marriages, Whilſt there is a com- 
0 Vol. III. 


or ſmall, I infift upon it, ſhe ought to 
be carefully inttructed in all maxims of 
virtue and honour in general, and all 
that female houſhold ceconomy neceſſa- 
ry for the married ſtate : ſhe ought to | 
know what is an elegant, what a frugal | "v4 
table, and what kind of a one will ſuit | 
her hutband's eſtate, and keep a family 

handſomely of ſuch a number, Tho' 

ſhe is in a circumſtance to have ſervants | | 
to contrive that for her, yet the ouglit | | 
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to know it herſelf, otherwiſe how ſhall 


ſhe be ſenſible it ſhe is well or ill ſerved ? 
I have no apprehenſion that ſhe will 
not be taught to preſide at a tea-ta- 
ble, to dreſs, to come gracefully into 
a room, to be genteel in all her moti- 
ons, and to dance, from the time, per- 
haps, ſhe can run croſs the floor; and 
theſe are neceſſary accompliſhments : 
but methinks ſome farther regard ought 
to be had to the improvement of her 
mind, than what is uſual in the educa- 
tion of young Ladies: ſhe ought to be 
thoroughly inſtructed in the fundamen- 
tal principles of true honour and vir- 
tue, and the religion ſhe profeſſes: ſhe 
ought to know how to become her table, 
and ſay ſomething both proper and oblig- 
ing to every gueſt in that circle: to read, 
write, ſpell, and indite letters upon all 
the variety of ſubjects in her province, 
ſo as not to be aſhamed who ſhould ſee 
the performance; ſhe ought to be miſ- 
treſs of at leaſt the four firſt rules of a- 
rithmetic, to underſtand the caterer and 


houſe-keeper's accounts: to be a judge 


of the ſeaſons, propriety, goodneſs and 
value of the proviſions for her table: 
ſhe ought to know the hiſtory of at 
leaſt her own nation, and to be able to 
read and underſtand, if not ſpeak, the 
French language. If ſhe has a tolera- 


ble voice and good ear let her be taught 


to ſing ; and, if ſhe can learn to ac- 
company a ſong with the harpſichord, 
it will have a fine effect, and be an en- 
tertainment, whether alone or in com- 
pany. Playing leſſons upon that inſtru- 
ment requires ſo much practice to do it 
well, that I think it is not worth the 
time and pains required, and I know 
no other, except the lute which ſets 
them in a graceful attitude, that is 
proper for Ladies, and deſerves their 
application. | 
Drawing and deſigning, as far at 
| leaſt as may be practiſed with a lead 
pen, will be of much uſe in preceding 
works of the needle, and be greatly ſer- 
viceable in giving inſtructions, and 
making herſelf underſtood by mantua- 
makers, milliners, embroiderers, join- 
ers, cabinet makers, upholſterers, &c. 


MAGAZINES ſee, 
And now, pray tell me (ex 


French and muſic) where is the difficy!, * 
ty that a young Lady of a middling ca bur 
picity ſhall learn all above- mentioned: 
With theſe ſhe will be able to enterau n 
herſelf at home, and not be eternal 
gadding abroad to ſeek company to heh his 

her to kill time: with theſe ſhe wil E e 
able to employ herſelf in thoughts pro! 
ſomething above her girdle, and netz“, 
ſoon as ſhe as got a huſband (which ſons £01 
Ladies term getting their liberty) «nM 
all her thoughts to intrigues ; Inventing wy 
ſchemes to carry them on with a 
ſecrecy as never to be detected, x ak 
leaſt in tie flagrant act. But te!“ 
devil generally comes up with them oe * 
time or other; for he will take car ; 
not to loſe the advantage of the infly. tas 
ence of their bad example, which may * 

forward his deſigns upon the reſt of th * 
ſex, and inſtruct them how to carry on 2 


their criminal love affairs with better 
contrivance. And thus a ſoul is loſt u 
God, and you have a child ſha-nefull 
expoſed to the obloquy of a ſatyrici 
world ; deſpiſed and deteſted by al 
good men, abandoned by her huſband; 
and turned a-drift, to the eternal ip 
nominy of his family and yours, ande 
herſelf and children; and all this i 
occaſioned, becauſe you obliged her 
for your own credit, to marry again 
her inclinations 3 or becauſe you d 
not take care to have her taught t. 


. . © — | 
duties of her ſtation in the world, thoſe x 
Be f one 

of a Chriſtian, and particularly the rea "op 


value of the firſt of female virtues. l 
As to younger ſons, it appears t 


me abſolutely neceſſary that they | on 
brought up in ſome calling; a nai... 
without one makes but an odd fg and 
in the eyes of thinking men; and, , pan 
thoſe of God, I do not ſee how he en. 
ſwers the end of his creation; he out 
generally of no conſequence in his oy ,... 
family, though he has his maintenzq bet 
from it; becauſe, not having a fort pre 
to enable him to marry, he cannot . dur 
ply it with heirs, who will not, a 
ſame time, be almoſt beggars ; and, |. 
the want of employment, he oy on 
becomes a burthen to ſome of his & 


tion, 


os, by hanging upon, them: he will be a 
: burthen to himſelt, becauſe, if not a 
BY cod ſcholar and a ſtudious man, his 
time muſt often lie very heavy upon 
urs hands: he mult be a burthen upon 
is country, becauſe, though he lives 
bon the profit of the land, he is un- 


WH profitable himſelf, being no more than 
"BY uſeleſs ſupernumerary ; having no 
"WF buſineſs himſelf, and ſtanding in the 
Ne way of thoſe who have. Indeed, if 


you can give him an eltate ſufficient 
WY upon which to begin a family, he has 
an honourable ftation, and becomes a 
prudential reſerve in caſe of failure of 
heirs in the chief houle. 

In the diſpoſal of him to buſineſs, 
take all the care imaginable to find out 
his genius, and then never heſitate to 
that paints, : | 
It is a very indiſcreet, tho' common 


ſons, almoſt from their childhood, to 
particular profeſſions ; but with what 
hadow of reaſon ? Is that a time to 
judge of their inclinations, capacities, 
or turns of mind? A conſiderate tradeſ- 
man will not take an apprentice into 
his ſhop, without having reaſon to be- 
leve he has ſuch . qualifications as are 
neceſſary for the buſineſs of it; nay, 
will have a triab of ſome months before 
he 1s bound : and ſhall a father, brought 
up to no profeſſion, pretend to chuſe 
one for his ſon, even before he comes 
to the uſe of reaſon? 

It is one of the moſt difficult things, 
that I know of, to dive into the capa- 
cities and diſpoſitions of youth, and 
requires all the judgment, attention, 
and perſpicuity of which a father is ca- 
pable, 
(chool-fellows and companions, to find 
Jout his turn of mind; for he will al- 
ways be upon ſome conſtraint, and hide 
betore his father; and, with all this 
precaution, the wiſeſt of us may find 
ourſelves miſtaken at laſt. . 

Jack, ſays the father, ſhall be a 
lawyer z and perhaps for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe his great grandfather 
nas ſo, and raiſed the family. But 


put him forward in the way to which 


practice, for parents to deſtine their 


He ought even to pump his 
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does he conſider what qualifications are 
neceſlary for a perſun to make a figure 
in that profeſſion ? | 

The law requires a profound judg- 
ment, a quick apprehenſion, a ſtrong. 
memory, an undaunted afſurance, a 
great preſence of mind, an audible 
voice, a clear utterance, a flow of 
words, and a diligent application; and, 
it but this laſt is wanting, all the reſt 
of theſe noble gifts of nature will cer- 
tainly be loſt upon him; and with them, 
all (if he has not an upright heart) he 
will probably miſs of his happineſs in 
the next world, do a great deal of miſ- 
chief in this, and die attended by its 


* 


Curſes. 


Now, perhaps nature has not been 
kind to Jack in any of theſe particu- 


lars; and, in truth, he is fitter for the 
navy or army, where a ſteady reſolu- 


tion, an undaunted courage, and a vi- 


gorous conſtitution, with a tolerable 


ſhare of good plain ſenſe, would enable 
him to do great ſervice to his country, 


and gain ſuch preferment as might afford 


him an honourable, comfortable main- 


tenance, though perhaps not qualify 
him to become either an admiral or a 


general. | 

Phyſic is more the profeſſion of a gen- 
tleman in England, than in any other 
place that I know of; and I believe it 
is become ſo, becauſe our countrymen 
are the beſt phyſictans in the world; 
which makes them receive the greateſt 
reſpe& and greateſt fees, 

It your ſon ſhews himſelf to have a 
talent this way, be fure to make him 
ſenſible, that he ought to exert it with 
a view of doing good to his own ſpe- 
cies in general, as well as to his own 
profit; and that he ought to do it par- 


ticularly to the labouring poor, whoſe - 


health is their bread ; and perſuade him 
to devote ſome ſmall part of the day for 
their aſſiſtance gratis. = 

The ifland of Great Britain has great- 
er obligations to its merchants than al- 
molt to any other order of men; for as it 
produces numberleſs things in greater 
quantities than it can conſume, what 
muſt become of them, and how could 

F.££..4 thoſe 
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thoſe people lice who are employed in 

their manufacture, if they were not ex- 

ported ? Beſides, we cannot, at leaſt we 
will not, live without a multiplicity of 
things which they import : and thus they 
become both neceſſary to ourſelves, and 
to all foreigners with whom they have 
How, theretore, can a 


ployed ? 
1 am ſenſible that a great many of 
our antient families will cry out, This 


is not a ſtation ſufficiently honourable. 


for their ſon ; but I am ſure honour is 
as eſſentially neceſſary in a merchant, as 
in any profeſſion I have named. Be- 
ſides, he ought to be a man of an un- 
bounded way of thinking, generous, 


and rigorouſly juſt and exact in all his 


dealings, of great foreſight. and pro- 
found judgment ; adventurous in his 


undertakings, when grounded upon pru- 


dent deliberation, muſt have a great 
faith in his correſpondents, as he deals 


by. commiſſion and intelligence; and 
ſurely the ſtricteſt honour, and a moſt 


exalted way of thinking, muſt be re- 
quired to perform all this ! 

The Church gives another fine pro- 
viſion for a younger ſon, if he 1s wor- 


thy of the calling ; but all the fine qua- 


lifications, mentioned in thoſe above, 
are inſufficient to make a good clergy- 
man. The ſtate of life may properly 
be termed a calling, becauſe no man 
ought to preſume to aſpire to it, who is 
not previouſly called by the grace of 
God. I am ſenſible this motive is ge- 
nerally leſs attended to than any other ; 
and that 1s a ſtrong reaſon why we ſee 


ſuch bad example in many churchmen, 


and I believe the beſt that can de given 
tor the almoſt general contempt of a bo- 
dy of men, who ought to be regarded 
with the greateſt eſteem and reſpect ima- 
ginable. They are certainly miniſters 
of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt as they are 
ſucceſſors of his apoſtles, and though 
wicked ones, if they preach good mo- 
rals and ſound doctrine, their ſermons 
may have good effects upon their audi- 
ence, at leait where they are not known ; 


but if, by their example, they preach up 


the world, the fleſh, and the devil, they 
then become his miniſters, his apoſtles 
and who can deſerve greater contempt 
than ſuch phariſaical hypocrites? 4 
clergyman ſhould be a man of good mo. 
rals, good natural parts, and an excel. 
lent ſcholar, becauſe his buſinets is tg 
inſtruct numbers; a man of an exen. 
plary life, or he can never inforce what 
he teaches ; a man who has an unbouns. 
ed zeal tor the honour of God, and ts 
good of the ſouls of his flock, or hoy 
ſhould he be their paſtor ? If your fon 
is thus qualified, let him put on the cal. 
ſock in God's name; but it he has no- 
thing in view but the fleece of his flock, 
when he ſhall get one, and his own pre. 
terment, where he mine, I would ng 
have the fin of having put him forward 


in that way, upon my conſcience, tho! 


could command the beſt church prefer. 
ment in the three kingdoms, 

There is another profeſſiqn which! 
have often thought might employ a gen. 
tleman's younger fon agreeably, become 


profitable before he was thirty, make hin 


greatly uſetul to his country, and ae. 
ceptable to many of the greateſt fami. 
lies in it; though I ſcarce recollect that 
J have ſeen it deſignedly undertaken; [ 
mean the arts of painting and archi- 


tecture joined. A. proper education t/ 


theſe need not be very expenſive, and 


conſequently more ſuitable to men 


ſmall fortunes ; but a genius is abſolute. 
ly neceſſary. 

You ſhouid begin, by making him 
good claſſic ſcholar, knowing in the 
mathematics, and tolerably genteel, (0 
as to behave properly in good company; 
then Rome is the place whither he ought 
to be ſent to learn theſe arts. A young 
man, who is a tolerable manager, mi 
live there upon the ſame income, in 4 
creditable a manner, as he could in one 
of our beſt county towns; and it would 
give bim ſuch a fine opportunity of in 
troducing himſelf to fuch a number d 
our Engliſh nobility and gentry of th 
belt fortunes (who are always eaſy of 2. 
cels to their countrymen when abroit, 
and who ſeldom fail of making a coil 


dexable ſtay there, when on their * 
rel 


yes) as muſt (if he knows either of thoſe 

feſions, and be a man of any agree- 
bleneſs in converſation) bring him into 
good buſineſs as ſoon as he returned to 


England. And here, in regard of ar- 


chitecture, he would have little more to 
earn, than to judge of the convenience 
and proportion of offices, according to 
iifferent eſtates; the effects of all kinds 
of expoſitions, which often are not the 
{ame throughout a county; and to ac- 
quire ſome tolerable knowledge in eal- 
culating the expence of building, ac- 
cording to the different prices of labour, 
materials, and carriage, which, if ju- 
ciciouſly made, would give him great 
credit; tho? I would not adviſe he ſhould 
deſcend ſo low as be an undertaker. 

If he could add a taſte of laying out 
ground to advantage, that is, of hu- 
mouring nature with reſpect to ſituations 
and climates, it would ſtill give him 
greater opportunities of being conſulted, 
well paid, and even careſſed by our firſt 
Nobility and Gentry. 


Paigtivg is by much the more diffi- 


cult art ; but tho? in that he ſhould be 
deficient, it muſt give him a great ad- 
vantage both as a planner of grounds 
and an architect; if he was ſo happy as 
to excell in all three, he could not fail 
getting an eſtate in a genteel manner, 
and in a little time. | 

An architect or a planner of ground, 
being intruſted to direct large ſums of 
money to be laid out by thoſe for whom 
he acts, has great duties upon him; for 
ſhould he either give a bad deſign, or, 
for the credit of an elegant one, know- 
ingly give a falſe eſtimate of the ex- 
pence, or over-perſuade any man (which 
fear is often done) to lay out more 
than he knows his circumſtances can 
afford, he will make himſelf guilty of 
agreat breach of charity to his neigh- 
bour, and erect a laſting monument to 
poſterity, which cannot fail of being at- 
tended with the curſes of the family by 
which he was employed. 
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Ar Attempt to ſet Mr. Pitt's C haracper 
in a true Light. 1 


A perfection is not to be 


found in human nature, nor is 
intire imperfection; ſo that we all are, 


and only can be, but comparatively bet- 


ter or worſe than one another. By this 
rule I have always endeavoured to judge 
of mankind both in public and private 
life; and thoſe whoſe conduct in either 
ſtation appears generally the leaſt excep- 
tionable, or moſt meritorious, I always 
conſider as comparatively the beſt men. 
I think the turn of our political wri- 
ters lies too much in finding fault, or 
rather in exalting the character of one 
man, or the conduct of one ſet of men, 
by blackening that of another. The 


firlt of all ſocial virtues is certainly the 
love of our country, and the greateft 
proofs than can be given of a genuine 


patriotic ſpirit, are demonſtrations of 
diſintereſtedneſs. Upon theſe principles 
of judging, I have for a long while con- 


ſidered the character of Mr. Pitt to be 


more exalted than that of any other 
ſtateſman at preſent in this kingdom; 
and therefore I cannot wonder that he 
ſtands far above all others in the eſteem 
of moſt of his fellow-ſubje&ts. 5 
At a time of diſtreſs and general 
deſpondency he was called, with uni- 
verſal approbation, to the exerciſe of 
high power. He took upon himſelf the 
taſk of directing the operations of war, 
when the ſcale of it was greatly turned 
againſt us. He kindled a ſtrong nüli- 
tary ardor in our military and marine 
forces. 


an aſcendency in arms. The enemy 


became every way baffled ; many victo- 


ries were obtained, and many provinces 
were ſubdued, At home, unanimity 
became eſtabliſhed almoſt beyond ex 
ample. Seif-intereſted faction and envy 
were hiſſed into filence. Cavil became 


impotent, and abuſe and ridicule greiv 
The nation was honoured 
aud 


toothleis. 


He ſoon raiſed his country to 
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and confided in by its allies ; dreaded 
by its enemies and rivals ; and admired 
by the whole world. His integrity was 
unimpeached ; his diſintereſtedneſs ap- 
parent; and his impartiality moſt evi- 
dent. His conduct was equally approved 
of in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He made no diſtinction of countries, in 
his recommendation to ſervice. He was 
unſuſpected of creating, or being con- 
cerned in any lucrative jobbs. He did 
not avail himſelf of ftate- intelligence 
for any ſucceſsful traffic in *Change- 
alley ; was never accuſed of ſuch deal- 
ings, or of favouring or countenancing 
any others therein. 
diſpoſal of any civil employments; aim- 
ed at no influence from corruption, but 
truſted for his ſupport to that honoura- 
ble eſteem that is acquired by good con- 
duct. All parties voluntarily united in 
his ſupport : and ſo great and general 
Was his credit, that no party could op- 
poſe him, but at the hazard of becom- 
ing unpopular. He endeared govern- 
ment even to the moſt diſaffeted High- 
land-clans, by employing them in the 
manner moſt agreeable to their own in- 
clinations, and moſt ſerviceable to their 
country, He ſecured to his family no 
| 8 grants, or reverſions. He 
foreſaw a new enmity, and preſſed for 
meaſures to diſconcert it. His counſels 
were oppoſed, as he judged, injuriouſly 
to his country. He reſigned his em- 
ployment, without making or ſeeking 
any terms of gratification. His ſove- 
reign, in expreſs acknowledgment of 
his ſervices, voluntarily beſtowed ho- 
nour on his family, and a reward on 


himſelf; but ſuch as had not been un- 


common for much inferior ſervices; 
and his country, in general, lamented 
his retreat from public ſervice. The 
event verified the wiſdom of his ſore- 
fight, and of courſe juſtified his reſig- 
nation, which was grounded on a pre- 
young oppoſition to the meaſures he 
| Propoſed, This naturally rivetted the 
attachment of the public to him; which 
continues in full force, and has the ap- 
pearance of being unalterable; ſo that 
in life he is beloved, and in remembra.ce 
muſt be highly honoured, 


He ſought not the 


MAGAZINES elected. 

Thele are the great circumſtances that 
conſtitute his high character. I con. 
der them as ſelf-evident and undeniable; 
and as ſuch they are conſidered by th, 
bulk of the people. Vain, therefore, 
muſt prove all attempts to depriye hin 
of their confidence and eſteem, neither 
of them being to be weakened either by 
cavil or mifrepreſentation, ridicule o- 
abuſe. | 

By teſts of theſe kinds let all public 
characters be canvaſſed. They are in 
their natures unerring; and truth al. 
ways muſt, prevail, My grounds for 
approbation I have thus fairly aſſigned. 
Let others do the ſame with reſpe& to 
thoſe whom they prefer: for ſuch dil. 
quiſitions are the faireſt for the fixing 
of public judgment, | 


r . - . f. dg H. F. 


From the UnivERSAL MusEtvun. 


An Eſay on Avarice. 

J is eaſy to obſerve, that comic wri- 

1 ters exaggerate every character, and 

draw their top, or coward, with ſtronger 
features than are any where to be met 
with in nature. This moral kind of 

painting for the ſtage has been often 

compared to the painting for cupolas 

and ceilings, where the colours are over- 

charged, and every part is drawn en. 

ceſſively large, and beyond nature, The 

figures ſeem monſtrous and diſpropor- 

tioned, when ſeen too nigh ; but become 

natural and regular, when ſet at al 

tance, and placed in that point of vie, 

in which they are intended to be fur 
veyed. After the ſame manner, whet 

characters are exhibited in theatrical ie. 
preſentations, the want of reality ſets the 

perſonages at a diſtance from us; aud 

rendering them more cold and unentel. 

taining, makes it neceſſary tocompeniat 

by the force of colouring, what tit) 

want in ſubſtance. Thus, we find it 

common life, that when a man once il 

lows himſelf to depart from truth in Þ 

narrations, he never can keep withn 

the bounds of probability; but adds fil 


ſome new circumſtance to render his o- 
Tes 


* * 


pw. 


nes more marvellous, and to ſatisfy his 


imagination. Two men in buckram ſuits 


became eleven to Sir John Falſtaff, be- 
tore the end of his ſtory. 

There is only one vice, which may be 
found in life with as ſtrong teatures, and 
as high a colouring, as need be em ployed 
by any ſatyriſt or comic poet; and that 1s 
Avarice. Every day we meet with men 
of immenſe fortunes, without heirs, and 
on the very brink of the grave, who re- 
ſuſe themſelves the moſt common necel- 


aries of lite, and go on heaping poſſeſ- 


ſons on poſſeſſions, under all the real 
preſſures of the ſevereſt poverty. An 
old ulurer, ſays the ftory, lying in his 
aſt agonies was preſented by the prieſt 
with the crucifix to worſhip. He opens 
his eyes a moment before he expires, 


conſiders the crucifix, and cries, {hee 
jewvels are not true; I can only lend ten 


piftoles upon ſuch a pledge, This was 


probably the invention of ſome epigram- 


matiſt ; and yet every one, trom his own 
experience, may be able to recollect al- 
molt as ſtrong inſtances of perſeverance 
in Avarice. It is commonly reported 
of a famous miler in this city, that find- 


ing himſelf near death, he lent tor ſome 


of the magiſtrates, and gave them a bill 


of an hundred pounds, payable after his 


deceaſe; which ſum he intended ſhould 
be diſpoſed of in charitable uſes ; but 
ſcarce were they gone, when he orders 
them to be called back, and offers them 
ready money, if they would abate five 
pounds of the ſum. Another noted mi- 
ler in the north, intending to defraud 
his heirs, and leave his fortune to the 
building an hoſpital, protracted the draw- 
ing of his will tiom day to day; and it 
is thought, that if thoſe intereſted in it 
had not paid for the drawing of it, he 
had died inteſtate. In ſhort, none of the 
molt furious excefſes of love and ambi- 
tion are in any reſpe& to be compared 
to the extremes of Avarice. 

The beſt excufe that can be made for 
Avarice is, that it generally prevails in 
old men, or in men of cold tempers, 
where all the other affections are extinct, 
and the mind being incapable of re- 
maining without ſome paſkon or put ſuit, 
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at laſt finds out this monſtrous unrea- 


ſonable one, which ſuits the coldneſs and 
inactivity of its temper, At the ſame 
time, it ſeems very extraordinary, that 
ſo froſty ſpiritleſs a paſſion ſhould be 


able to carry us farther than all the 
But if 


warmth of youth and pleaſure. 
we look more narrowly into the matter, 


we ſhall find, that this very circumſtance 


renders the explication of the caſe more 
ealy. When the temper is warm, and 
tull of vigour, it naturally ſhoots out 
more ways than one, and produces in- 
terior paſſions to counter-ballance, in 


ſome degree, its predominant inclination, 
It is impoſlible tor a perſon of that tem- 


per, however bent on any purſuit, to be 
deprived of all ſenſe of ſhame, or re- 
gard to the ſentiments of mankind, His 
triends muſt have ſome influence over 
him: and other conſiderations are apt to 
have their weight All this ſerves to 


reſtrain him within ſome bounds, B 
it is no wonder the avaricious man be- 
ing, trom the coldneſs of his temper, 


without regard to reputation, to friend - 
ſhip, or to pleaſure, ſhould be carried ſo 
10 far by his prevailing inclination, and 


ſhould diſplay his paſſion in ſuch ſure 


priſing inſtances, _ 
Accordingly we find no vice ſo irre- 
claimable as Avarice: and though there 


ſcarcely has been a moraliſt or philoſo- 


plier, from the beginning of the world 
to this day, who has not levelled a ſtroke 
at it, we hardly find a ſingle inſtance of 
any perſon's being cured of it. For this 
reaion, I am more apt to approve of thoſe 


who attack it with wit and humour, than 


ot thole who treat it in a ſerious manner. 
There being ſo little hopes of doing 
good to the people infected with this 
vice, I would have the reſt of mankind, 
at leaſt, diverted by our manner of ex- 
poſing it: as indeed there is no kind 


of diverſion, of which they ſeem ſo 


willing to partake. 


Among the tables of Monſieur de la 
Motte, there is onelevelled againſt Ava- 
rice, Which ſeems to be more natural and 
ealy, than moſt of the fables of that in- 
genious author. A miſer, ſays he, be. 
ing dead, and fairly interred, came to 
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that could be made to him. 
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the banks of the Styx, deſiring to be 
ferry'd over along with the other ghoſts. 
Charon demands his fare, and is ſur- 
priſed to ſee the miſer, rather than pay 
it, throw himſelf into the river, and 


ſwim over to the other fide, notwith- 


ſtanding all the clamour and oppoſition 
All hell 
was in an uproar; and each of the judges 
was meditating ſome puniſhment, ſuit- 
able to a crime of ſuch dangerous conſe- 
quence to the infernal revenues. Shall 
he be chained to the rock along with 
Prometheus ? or tremble below the pre- 
cipice in company with the Danaides ? 
or aſſiſt Siſyphus in rolling his ſtone ? 
No, ſays Minos, none of theſe. We 
muſt invent ſome ſeverer puniſhment. 
Let him be ſent back to the earth to ſee 
the uſe his heirs are making of his riches. 

I hope it will not be interpreted as a 
eſign of ſetting myſelf in oppoſition to 


a famous author, if I proceed to de- 


liver a fable of my own, which is in- 
tended to expoſe the ſame vice of Ava- 
rice. The hint was taken from the lines 
of Mr. Pope. | 


Damn'd to the mi nes, an equal Fate be- 
tides | | 
The flave that digs it, and the flave 
that hides. 


Our old mother Earth once laid an 
indictment againſt Avarice before the 
courts of Heaven, for her wicked and 
malicious counſel and advice, in tempt- 
ing, inducing, perſuading, and traitor- 
ouſly ſeducing the children of the plain- 
tiff to commit the deteſtable crime of 
parricide upon her, and, mangling her 
body, ranſack her very bowels for hid- 
den treaſure. The indictment was very 
long and verboſe ; but we muſt omit a 
great part of the repetitions and ſyno- 
nimous terms, not to tire our reader too 
much with our tale. Avarice, being 


called before Jupiter to anſwer to this 


charge, had not much to ſay in her own 
defence. The injury was clearly proved 
upon her. The fact, indeed, was no- 
torious, and the injury had been fre- 
quently repeated. When therefore the 
plaintiff demanded juſtice, Jupiter very 


together Exerciſe and 'Temperance, and 


ter, called Health, beautiful as the day 


readily gave ſentence in her favour; aud 
his decree was to this purpoſe, Thar 
ſince Dame Avarice, the defendant, had 
thus grievouſly injured Dame Earth, the 
plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take 
that treaſure, of which ſhe had feloni. 
ouſly robbed the ſaid plaintiff, by ray 
ſacking her boſom, and in the ſans 
manner, as before, opening her boſon, i"! 
reſtore it back to her, without diminy. 
tion or retention. From this ſentence, 
it ſhall follow, ſays Jupiter to the by. 
ſanders, that in all future ages the re. WM" 
tainers of avarice ſhall bury and conceal 
their riches, and thereby reſtore to th MF” 
Earth what they took from her. 
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| From the UNniveRSAL Muskuu. 
Health and Sickneſs. An Allegon. 


HEN the original chaos wi 

firſt reduced to form, and pri. 
meval darkneſs and confuſion ſuperſede 
by light and harmony, the gods joinel 


ſent them down among mortals to faci- 
litate and haſten the population of the 
new world. Theſe two had not lived 
long on earth, when they begot a daugh- 


and chearful as the ſpring. She inhe- 
rited the vigour and activity of her fa 
ther, and the graceful eaſe and chat: 
ſed mien of her mother. Her face wa 
blooming as the Heſperian gardens, and 
her eyes enlivening as the beams of the 
ſun. Wherever ſhe walked, tlowen 
grew under her feet, and all natur 
{miled. Mortals became ſoon enamout 
ed of ſo divine a beauty, and courtel 
her with all the ardor of love, but nt 
ver could engage her regard, till the 
had fixed in their intereſt Exerciſe au 
Temperance. For though ſhe was neitht 
coy, nor difficult of acceſs, ſhe was lo 
extremely dutiful to her parents, tl 
ſhe received the addreſſes of no full 
without their conſent, _ 

The affection which mankind boret 
the daughter, obliged them to pay tl 


utmoſt deference and reſpect to — | 
| Ie 


" nts, and punctually to perform their 
* ders. Sometimes, indeed, it was with 
1a 


entance, that they ſubinitted to their 
ajunctions, bur the 1mpoſibility of ac— 
ping the good graces of Health any 
ther way, l them to their tate. 
Exerciſe was ever inciting them to hunt- 
ng, wreſtling, and every manly exer tion 
pt bodily ſtrength ; Temperance was aſ⸗ 
uous in confining them within proper 
wunds, in whatever regatGed their per- 
bn. Exercile prevented ditorders tram 
ing contracted, and when they were 
vntracted removed them; Temperance 
ook every precaution againſt the ap- 
roach of diſtempers, and if at any time 
er vigilance was ſurprized, ſhe doubled 
er watches for the future. Exerciſe 
applied the place of Temperance, when 
de was guilty of any negleét, or over- 
ght ; and Temperance ccunſelled and 
ved, and now and then moderated 


Wat g N 
pri the violence of Exerciſe. Wherever they 
wr ent, Health attended their motions, and 


, who had faithfully adhered to their 


ined tn 8 he 
ana! (ctates, and ſtrictly obſerved the diſci— 
4 line, which they required, were invited 


the the company of Health, and were 10 
e conſtantly favoured with her ſmiles, 


ugh: rovided they did not neglect to pay due 


aj tipect aud homage to ber parents, Ex- 
ne. {cit and Temperance, and to practiſe 
e leſſons which they had incuicated. 

l During a ſeries of ages, the ſons of 


een religiouſly obſerved the precepts of 


au eſe two celcitial inſtructors, and in con- 
c the eauence of their docility, multipiied ex- 
wen! eedingly, and ſpread them/elves over 
u ne face of the earth with amazing ra - 
our bt Sccicties were formed, large 
el mmunities eſtabliſned, woods cleared, 
* uarſhes drained, and cities built. Routes 
the cared their heath; in the occan, and men 
ed up in the deſart. Sciences were 
ite ented, the arts of lite cultivated, and 


ul umanity raiſed to the higheſt per fectio n. 
that Verciſe and Temperance with their 
ita laughter Health, ever attendant on mor- 


beten d all their enioyments, and 
ituled happineſs throughout their life. 
| te They improved the beauties of ipring, 

ad heightened the vleatures of autumn 
100 hey moderated the lultrineis of lum 
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mer, and ſoftened the rigour of winter. 
Such was the ſupreme felicity of the 
human race, that ſorgetting their origin, 
and the hand trom which they derived 
ſuch bleflings, they became inſolent by 
their proiperity, and rebelled againſt the 
gods. 


the propereſt method to check their im- 
piety, to convince them of their folly, 


and to puniſh their diſobedience. The 


celeſtial ſynod, aſter maturely weighing 
the matter, commiſſioned for this purpoſe 
Indolence' avd Luxury to ſojourn upon 
earth, and to counteract the deſigns of 
Exerciſr and Temperance. 

This conple had a daughter, whoſe 
name was Sickneſs, and whom they 
wanted to palm upon mortals for Health, 
In e:der to compaſs this end, they prac. 
tiſed the following ſtratagem: They ob- 
ſerved that Exerciſe, a hardy and robuſt 
iwain, ſavoured more of ruſticity than 


elegance; that Temperance, dreſſed in 
a plain and ſimple, though neat, habit, 


diſdain. d gaudy meret: ĩcious ornaments z 
and that their daughter Health, elad like 
her mother, was, tho' young and beau- 
titul, held in leſs eſtimation on account 
of that circumſtance, and her deſcent 
trom ſuch homely parents. 

They therefore reſolved to avail them» 
ſelves of theſe diitvantages. Indolence, 
with his arms toy.ded, and his legs laid 
acroſs, reclin<d on a bed of down, and 
was adorned with the richelt ſilks, and 


languor, and his whole viſage exhibited 
to a penetrating judge, ſigns of the in- 
activity and etteminacy of his mind; but 
the generality took them for marks of 
compolure and tranquillity, Luxury 
tricked herſelf out in the moſt gorgeous 
apparel, and appeared in public under 


a canopy of ſtate, '{eated on a fota, and 
ſurrcunded with a large retinue and nu- 


merous ſervants. Her complexion, whicft 
was naturally allow and dilagreeable, 
ſhe had fo diſguiied with paint, that an 
ordinary eye could not eaſily diſtinguiſh 
it from the colour of Temperance, and 


her emaciated body was plumped up 
heir 


by clothes and the tavior's art. 
8 8 E . daugh- 


Upon this Jupiter convened a. 
counc:i of the gods to deliberate upon 
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daughter Sickneſs had a lothſome body 


and hideous aſpect, and was as much 


hated by mortals as health was loved : 


therefore that ſhe might not frighten 


away their votaries, ſhe was laid on a 
bed behind them, and concealed from 


view by the ſplendor and magnificence, 


the pomp and parade of their attendants. 


Her couch was encircled by a ſwarm of 


apothecaries, wha were her chief mini- 
ſters, and waited ever ready to execute 
her commands. Fach held in his hands 
a bolus, an electuary, and a phial full 
of a powder made up of various ingre- 
dients, and the whole place was firewed 
with the materia medica. 

To this diſagreeable object, Luxury 
and Indolence intended to deliver up 
morta!s, inſtead of Health, whom they 
gave out to be their daughter, and to 
whom they promiſed admittance. Their 


aſſertion and promiſe were the more rea- 


dily believed, as Health, ſince their ap- 
pearance, had ſeldom been ſeen upon 
earth, and had gradually wore out of 
acquaintance. Indolence was inceſſantly 
ſolliciting men to repoſe on downy 
couches, which he had prepared for their 


reception, and declaiming againſt the 


labours and hardſhips, to which they 
were ſubjected by Exerciſe. Luxury 


kept open table, and had it daily fur- 


niſhed with the utmoſt varie:y of ex- 
quiſite diſhes. Whatever was rare and 
coſtly, whatever was ſavoury to the 
taſte, or. grateful to the ſmell, was 
found at her board in the greateſt pro- 
fuſion, The moſt delicious fruits in- 
vited in filver baſkets, and the moſt 
noble wines ſparkled in golden goblets. 
The weſt and north had ſent their pearls 
and precious metals, the eaſt and ſouth 
their odours and gems to improve the 
reliſh of the banquet. Nature had opened 
her lap, and poured out all the pleaſures 
of ſpring, and all the treaſures of au- 


tumn. Theſe ſhe proffered to thoſe, who 


approached her, and at the ſame time in- 
veighed bitterly againit the reftraints, 
which Temperance impoſed upon her 
followers, and the niggardly manner in 
which they were entertained. 

By theſe fallacious appearances, by 
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their inveigling arts, and by diſtributing 
their gifts with a liberal hand, they wor 
the greater part of mankind over to ther 
ſide, and debauched their minds ſo far, 
as to make them forſake their forme: 
guides, Woeful was the conſequence gf 
this deſertion. Indolence and Luxu 
who had firſt taken up their reſidence in 
palaces and cities, and had contented 
themſelves with ſhort excurſions into the 
country, now ſpread their empire every 
where,and put Exerciſe and Temperance 
to flight. Health fled with them, and 
her place was occupied by Sicknels, who 
followed cloſe behind her parents. Wha. 
ever came under their managementmere, 
after they had been duly prepared, and 
diſciplined, conſigned over to Sicknel, 
who gave them up to her agents, th: 
apothecaries, Theſe inſtantly faſtened 
upon them, glutted them with drug, 


and conducted them in a ſnort time to 


the confines of death. 
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From the UNIVERSAL MusE un, 


An Lay on the Study of Hiſtory. 


HERE is nothing [ would recom» 

mend more earneſtly to my femal: 
readers than the Study of Hiſtory, as an 
occupation, of all others, the beſt ſuited 
both to their ſex and education; much 
more inſtructive than their ordinarybook 
of amuſement, and more entertaining 
than thoſe ſerious compoſitions, which 
are uſually to be found in their cloſets, 
Among other important truths, which 
they may learn from hiſtory, they may 
be informed of two particulars, the know- 
ledge of which may contribute very much 
to their quiet and repoſe; that our ſex, 


as well as theirs, are far from being ſuch 


per fect creatures as they are apt to ima. 
gine, and that love isnot the only paſſion 
that governs the male- world, but is often 
overcome by avarice, ambition, vanity, 
and a thouſand other paſſions. Whether 
they be the falſe repreſentations of man- 
kind in thoſe two particulars, that en- 
dear romances and novels, ſo much to 
the fair ſex, I know not; but muſt con- 

fel 


ſeſe 


N 


fefs, I am ſorry to ſee them have ſuch 


an averſion to matter of fact, and ſuch _ 


an appetite for falſehood. I remember J 
was once deſired by a young heauty, for 
whom I had ſome paſſion, to ſend her 
ſome novels and romances for her amuſe- 
ment in the country; but was not ſo 
ungenerous as to take the advantage, 
which ſuch a courſe of reading might 
have given me, being reſolved not to 
make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt her. 
therefore ſent her Plutarch's Lives, 2 
ſuring her, at the ſame time, that there 
was not a word of truth in them trom 
beginning to end, She peruſed them 
very attentively, *till ſhe came to the 
lives of Alexander and Cæſar, whoſe 


names ſhe had heard of by accident; 


and then returned me the book, with 
many reproaches tor deceiving her. 

I may indeed be told, that the fair ſex 
have no ſuch averſion to hiſtory, as F 
have repreſented, provided it be ſecret 
hiſtory, and contain ſome memorable 
tranſaction proper to excite their curioſi- 


ty. But as I do not find that truth, 


which is the baſis of hiſtory, is at all 
regarded in thoſꝭ anecdotes, I cannot 
aamit of this as a proof of their paſſion 
tor that ſtudy. However this may be, 
| ſee not why the ſame curioſity might 


not receive a more proper direction, and 


lead them to deſire accounts of thoſe 
who lived in paſt ages as well as of their 
contemporaries. What 1s it to Cleora, 
whcther Fulvia entertains a ſecret com- 
merce of love with Philander or not ? 
Has the not equal reaſon to be pleaſed 
uhen ſhe is informed, (whatis whiſpered 
about among hiſtorians) that Cato's ſiſter 
had an intrigue with Cæſar, and palmed 
her ſon, Marcus Brutus, upen her huſ- 
band for his own, though, in reality, he 
was her gallant's? And are not the 
loves of Meſſalina or Julia as proper 
ſuhjects of diſcourſe as any intrigue that 
tuis city has produced of late years. 


But I know not whence it comes, that 


have been thus ſeduced into a kind of 
rallery againlt the ladies: unleſs, per- 
laps, it proceeds from the ſame cauſe, 


that makes the perlon, who is the fa- 


Wurke of the company, be often the ob- 
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ject of their good-natured jeſts and plea- 


ſantries. We are pleaſed to addreſs our- 


ſelves after any manner to a perſon that 
is agreeable tous; and, at the ſame time, 
preſume, that ncthing will be taken a- 
mifs by one who is ſecure of the good 
opinion and affections of every one pre- 
ſent. | ſhail now proceed to handle my 


ſubje& more ſeriouſly, and ſhall point 


out the many advantages,that flow from 


the ſtudy of hiſtory, and ſhow how well 
ſuited it is to every one, but particularly 


to thoſe who are debarred the ſeverer 


ſtudies, by the tenderneſs of their com- 


plexion, and the weakneſs of their edu- 


cation. The advantages found in hiſtory | 


ſeem to be of three kinds, as it amuſes 
the fancy, as it improves the under- 
ſtanding, and as it ſtrengthens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable enter- 


tainment to the mind, than to be tranſ- 


ported into the remoteſt ages of the 


world, and to obſerve human ſociety, in 


its infancy, making the firſt faint eſſays 


towards the arts and ſciences: to ſee the 


policy of government, and the civility 


of converſation refining by degrees, and 


every thing that is ornamental to human 


life advancing towards its perfection. 
To remark the riſe, progreſs, declenſion, 


and final extinction of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empires: the virtues, which contri- 
buted to their greatneſs ; and the vices, 
which drew on their ruin. In ſhort, to 
ſee all human race, from the beginning 
of time, pals, as it were, in review be- 


fore us, appearing in their true colours, 
without any of thoſe diſguiſes, which, 


during theirlife-time,ſo much perplexed, 


the judgments of the beholders. What 
ſpectacle can be imagined ſo magnificent, 


ſo vai ious, ſo intereſting ? What amuſe- 
ment, either of the ſenſes or imagination, 
can be compared with it ? Shall thoſe 
trifling paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much 
of our time, be preferred as more ſatis» 
factory, and more fit to engage our at- 
tention ? How perverſe muſt that taſte 
be, which is capable of ſo wrong a choice 
of pleaſures ? 

But hiſtory is a moſt improving part 
of knowledge, as well as an agreeable 
anuiſement; and indeed, a great part of 
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what we commonly call Erudition, and 


value ſo highly, is nothing but an ac- 


quaintance with hiſtorical facts. An ex- 
tenſive knowledge of this kind belongs 
to men ot letters; but I muſt think it an 
unpardonable ignorance in perſons of 


Whatever ſex or condition, not to be ac- 


quainted with the hiſtory of their own 


country, along with the hiſtories of an- 


Clent Greece and Rome. A woman may 


| behave herſelf with good manners, and 


have even ſome vivacity in her turn of 
wit; but where her mind js ſo unfur— 
niſhed, it is impoſſible her converſation 
can afford any entertainment to men of 
ſenſe and reflection. 

T wuſt add, that hiſtory is not only a 
valuable part of Knowledge, but opens 
the door to many other parts of know- 


ledge, and affords materials to molt of 


the ſciences. And indeed, if we con- 
ſider the ſhortneſs of human life, and 
our limited knowledge, even of what 
paſſes in our time, we mult be ſenſible, 
that we ſhould be for ever children in 


underſtanding, were it not for this in- 


vention, which extends our experience to 
all paſt ages, and to the moſt diſtant na- 


tions; making them contribute as much 


to our' improvement in wiſdom, as if 
they had actually Jain under our obferva- 
tion, A man acquainted with hiſtory 
may, in ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have 
lived from the beginning of the world, 
and to have been making continual ad- 
ditions to his ſtock of knowledge in e- 
very century, 

There is alſo an advantage in that 
knowledge which is acquired by hiſtory, 
above what is learned by the practice of 
the world, that it brings us acquainted 
with human affairs, without diminiſhing 
in the leaſt from the moſt delicate ſenti- 
ments of virtue. And, to tell the truth, 
I know not any ſtudy or occupation ſo 
u.exceptionable as hiſtory in this parti- 
cular, Poets can paint virtue in the mcſt 
charming colours; but, as they addreſs 
themſelves entirciy to the paſſions, they 
often become advocates for vice. Even' 
philoſophers are apt to bewilder them- 
ſeives in the ſubtilty of their {pecula- 
tions; and we have lech tome go lo far 


of men, as they have relation to his in. 


in a juſt medium betwixt theſe ex ents 


judgment. 
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as to deny the reality of all moral git. 
tinctions. But I think it a remark wort 
the attention of the ſpeculative reader, 
that the hiſtorians have been, alwi 
without exception, the true friends gf 
victue, and have always repreſented iti 
its proper colours, however they may 
have erred in thei. judgments of partie. 
lar perſons, Machzavel himtelt diicove;; 
2 true ſentiment of virtue in his Iittory 
of Florence. When he talks as a poſit. 
cian, in his general reaſonings, he con. 
ſiders pottoning, aflaſiination, aud yer. 
jury, as lawiul arts of poser; but whey 
he ſpeaks as an hiſtorian, in his particu. 
lar narrations, he {tows {o keen an in- 
dignation 3gainit vice, and ſo warm ay 
approbation of virtue, in many pallages 
that I could not forbear applying to ha 
that remark ef Horace, That it yuu 
chaſe away nature, tho with never {y 
great indignity, ſhe will always rung 
upon you, Nor is this combination df 
hiſtcrians in favour of virtue at all Git 
cult to be accounted for. When a man 
of buſineſs enters 1ato lite and action, 
he is more apt to conſider the charadtes 


tereit, than as they ſtand in them (cies; 
and has his judgment warped on cvu; 
occaſion by the violence ot his pallion, 
When a plüloſopher contemplates Cc: 
racters and manners in his clotet, the 
general abſtract view vi the ci Cs! 
the mind ſo cold and unmovec, that the 
ſentiments of nature have no room t 
play, and he ſcarce feels the difference 
betwixt vice and virtue. Hittory keep! 


and places the objects in their t. ue point 
of view. The writers of hiſtory, as wel 
as the readers, are luſticiently interektd 
in the characters and events, to habe! 
lively ſentiment of blame or praile ; and, 
at the ſame time, bave no particu 
intereſt or concern to pervert ther 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE: 
On 1 unreaſona bie Fears of Pedantil. 


S any action or poſture long cot 
& . ned, will difturt and dafignt 


Lü 


ge limbs, ſo the mind likewiſe is crip- 
pied and contracted by perpetual appli- 
cation to the ſame ſet of ideas: and as 
+ is eaſy to gueſs the trade of an arti- 
zn by his knees, his fingers, or his 
loulders; ſo there are few among men 
of the more liberal profeſſions, whole 
minds do not carry the brand of their 
calling, and whofe conver ſation does 
not quickly diſcover to what claſs of the 
community they belong. 

Theſe peculiarities have been of great 
uſe in the general hoſtility which every 
part of mankind exerciſes againſt the 
felt, to furniſh in{ults and farcaſms, 
Every art has its dialeft, uncouth and 
ungrateful to all whom cuſtom has not 
reconciled to its found ; and which there- 
fore becomes ridiculous by a {light nub 
application, or unnecetlary repetition, 

The general reproach with which ig- 
norance revenges the ſuperciliouineis of 
learning, is that of pedantry ; a cenſure 
which every man incurs, who has at any 
time the misfortune to talk to thoſe who 
cannot underſtand him, and hy which 
the motlelt and timorous are ſometimes 
echte from the Hiplay of the ir acquiti- 
tions, and the exertion of their powers. 

The name of a pedant is ſo for m:da- 
ble to young men, when ſ they firit ſally 
tom their colleges, and is ſo liberally 
ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boaſt 


their elegance of education, eafinels ot 


manners, and knowledge of the would, 
that it ſeems to require particular con- 


ſderation; ſince, perhaps, if it were 


once underſtood, many a heart miglit 
be freed from painful apprehenſions, 


and many a tongue delivered from re- 
ſtraint. 


Pedantry i is the unſeaſonable oſtenta- 


tion of learning; 3 which may be diſco- 


vered either in the choice of a ſubject, 
or in the manner of treating it. He is 
undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, 
when he has made himſelf maſtcr of 
ſome abſtruſe and uncultivated part of 
learning, obtrudes his remarks and diſ- 
coveries upon thoſe whom he believes 
unable to judge of his proficiency, and 
from whom, as he cannot ſear contra- 


diction, he cannot properly —— ap- 
pauſe, 


with juſtneſs. 
dom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each 

other, as to ſearch out for palliations of 
tailings, this deviation from politenefs is 
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To this error the ſtudent is ſomewhat 
betrayed, by the natural recurrence of 


the mind to its common employment, 


by the plealure which every man receives 
rom the recollection of pleaſing images, 


and the deſire of dwelling upon topics, 


on which he knows himſelf able to ſpeak 
But becauſe we are ſel- 


uſually imputed only to vanity ; and the 
harmleſs academic, who perhaps intend- 
ed entertainment and inſtruction, or at 


worſt only ipoke without ſufſicient re- 


dection upon the character of his hear- 
ers, is commonly cenſured as arrogant 
and over bearing, and eager to extend 


the reputation of his own accompliſh 


ments, without regard to the conveni-. 


ence of ſociety, or the laws of conver- 


ſation. 
All diſcourſe of which others cannot 


partake, is not only an wkſome uſurpa- 


tion ot the time devoted to pleaſure and 
entertainment, but what never fails to 
excite very keen reſentment, an inſo- 
lent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a tri- 


umph over lels enlightened underſtand- 


ings: Ihe p<dant is, theretore, not 
only heard wi.h wearineſs, but malig— 
nity ; and thoſe who conceive themſelves 
iniulted by his knowledge, never fait to 
tell with acrunony how injudiciouſly it 
was cxerted 


To avoid this dangerous imputation, 


and recommend themſelves more effec- 


tually to the gay world, ſcholars ſome- 


times diveſt themſelves with too much 


| haſte of their academical formality ; and 
in their endeavours to accommodate 


their notions and their ſtile to common 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing 
than of that which they underſtand, 


and fink into. inſipidity of ſentiment, 


and meanneſs of expreſſion. 

There prevails among men of letters 
an opinion, that all appearance of ſci- 
ence is particularly hateful to women; 
and that therefore, whoever deſires to 
be well received in female aflemblies, 
muſt qualify himſelf by a total rejection 
of all that 15 leriou: rational, or Tow» 
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portant; muſt conſider argument or cri- 


reſſed for his politeneſs. 


* — — — 
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ticiſm as perpetually interdicted; and 


devote all his attention to trifles, and 


all his eloquence to compliment. 
Scholars often form their notions of 

the preſent generation, from the wri- 

tings of the laſt; and are not very early 


informed of thoſe changes which the 


gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or the 
ſudden caprice of faſhion, produces in 
the world. Whatever might be the ſtate 
of female literature in the laſt century, 
there is now no longer any danger left 


the ſcholar ſhould want an adequate au- 
_ dence at the tea-table; and whoever 


thinks it neceſſary to regulate his con- 
verſation by antiquated rules, wiil be 
rather deſpiſed for his futility, than ca- 

To talk intentionally in a manner 
above the comprehenſion of thoſe whom 
we addreſs, is unqueſtionable pedentry : 
but ſurely complaiſance requires, that 
no man ſhould, without proof, conclude 
his company incapable of following him 
to the higheſt elevation of his fancy, or 
the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It 


is always ſafer to err in favour of others 
than of ourſelves, and theretore we ſel- 


dom hazard much by endeavouring to 
excel. | | 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of 
learning, when ſhe quits her exaltation, 
to deſcend with dignity, Nothing is 
more deſpicable, than the airineſs and 
jocularity of a man bred' to ſevere ſci- 
ence, and ſolitary meditation. To 
trifle agreeably, is a fecret which ſchools 
cannot impart ; that gay negligence and 
vivacious levity which charm down re- 
ſiſtance wherever they appear, are never 
attainable by him who has ſpent his firſt 
years among the duſt of libraries, and 
enters late into the living world with 
an unpliant attention and eltabliſhe 
habits. | 

It is obſerved in the panegyric on Fa- 
bricious, the mechanician, that, though 
forced by public employments into min- 
gled converſation, he never loſt the mo- 
deſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor 
drew ridicule upon himſelf by an affec- 
ted imitation ot faſhionable lite. To 
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the fame praiſe every man devoted to 
learning ought to aſpire. If he attempts Mill doe 
the ſofter arts of pleaſing, and ende;. inte 
vours to learn the graceful bow and tie bart 
familiar embrace, the infinuating ac. Ml wi 
cent and the general ſmile, he will lo WM tn 
the reſpect due to the character of learn, ef 
ing, without arriving at the envicd he. vel 
nour of doing nothing with elegance ard Fer 
facility. | | 

Theophraſtus was diſcovered nct y en 
be a native of Athens, by ſo ſtrict x WR PEG 


' adherence to the Athenian dialect, » WM 


ſhewed that he had learned it, not hy wit 
cuſtom, but by rule. A man not eatly end 
formed to habitual elegance, betrays in be 
like manner the deſects of his education, No , 
by his rigid obſervance of the ſtate; du. 
forms. It is poſſible to become pedan. t 
tic by fear of pedantry, as to be trou. Ih 
bleſome by ill: timed officiouinels. Thee 0 
is no kind of impertinence more july ur 
cenſurable, than his, who is always la, ſuc 
bouring to level his thoughts to intel. n 
lets higher than his own ; who apo. day 
gizes for every word which his own nar, 
rowneſs of converſe inclines him to think 
unuſual ; keeps the exuberance of hi 
faculties under vilible reſtraint ; is fol. 
citous to anticipate enquiries by need. 
leſs explanations 3 and endeavours ty 
ſhade his own abilities, leſt weak erg 
ſhould be dazzled with their luſtre, 
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From the BRITISH MACAZIRE. 


Deſcription of Turks Iſland, lately ſei 
| | ed by the French. 
URK S Ifland, otherwiſe called 
| Salt Tortuga, (fo named, ſay 
Dampier to diſtinguiſh it from the Dy 
Tortugas near Cape Florida, and like WF 
wiſe from another Iſle of the ſame name 
near Hiſpaniola) is pretty large, 9% 
uninhabited, and abounds in alt. I 
hes in Jatitude 10 deg. 55 min. not), 
being about 14 leagues diftant from tit 
north weſt of Margarita, and 17 4 
13 from Cape Blanco on the Spanil 
main. It is reckoned among the 4. 
tilles Ilands. The caſt end uf Torts 
| 4 


ga 18 rugged, and full of naked, broken 
rocks, which ſtretch out to ſome diſtance 
into the ſea. But at the ſouth-eaſt 
part is a pretty good road for ſhipping, 
which is much frequented in peaceable 
times, particularly about the months 
of May, June, July, and Auguſt, by 
reſſels that go thither to lade with ſalt. 
| For the better accommodation of theſe 
eclels, at the caſt end is a large falt 
pond, within two hundred paces of the 
ea; and near the weſt-end of the iſland, 
on the ſouth-ſide, is a ſmall harbour 


with a little ſtream of freſh water, This 


end of the iſland is alſo full of low ſhrub. 
bey trees, but the eaſt-end 1s deſtitute 
„oer any production of that kind, being 
0 quite rocky and barren, and yielding 
nothing but a coarſe ſort of grals. 


there are ſome goats on the Ifland, 


though not in great numbers. The 
1, WW turtle, or tortoiſe, of which there is 
ſuch plenty here that they have given 
name to the Iſle, come up the ſandy 
bays, where they bury their eggs on the 
ſhore, leaving them to be hatched af- 
terwards by the heat of the ſun. "Theſe 
likewiſe employ ſome veſſels vearly in 
the catching, which come thither from 
the Bermudas and other places. Dam- 
pier ſays, that there is no good riding 
for ſhipping any where round the Iſland, 
excepting in the road near the Salt 
Pond, or in the ſmall harbour above- 
mentioned. | 
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ene of a Get born without à Tongue. 


ſays 

Dry oe demy that he had ſeen at Liſ- 
like: on a girl of about 15, who had been 
ani Porn without a tongue. He examined 
ber very attentively. In the place of 
„ee tongue was a fleſhy ſubſtance, which 
ond, e found was able to contract and di— 
n tht te itſelf, of courſe it had all the muſ- 
7 0 its of the tongue. The places where 
ani e tongue ſhould be, remained plump 
An- ad full, as if the tongue had been in 
ort eng. He examined afterwards how 


De juſſieu informed the aca- 
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ſhe performed the ſeveral functions of 
the tongue. Firſt as to ſpeech : the 
pronounced ſeveral words ſo diſtinctly, 
that had he not known ſhe wanted the 


tongue, he could not diſcover by her 


ſpeech that ſhe wanted it. She, how- 


ever, pronounced the letters C, F, G, 


L, N, K, 8, T, X, Z, with more dif- 


ficulty than the other conſonants. 


When fhe pronounces them, ſhe inclines 
her head forward, drawing back the 
chin as it were to the larinx, in order 
to raile it in a line with her teeth. | 

The ſecond function of the tongue, 


the taſte, ſhe had as exquiſite as any 


body. She told M. de Juſſieu, that 
ſhe found an agreeable taſte in thoſe 
dry ſweet-meats he had given her. 
zdly, Maſtication ſhe performed with 
difficulty. The above fleſhy ſubſtance 
was not long enough to gather and keep 


the food under the teeth, She was here 


obliged to uſe the maxilla inferior, 


which through habit the could either 


approach or remove from under the ſu- 
perior, as ſhe wanted to bring the mor- 
ſel ſhe would grind under the upper jaw. 
She ſometimes ules her finger for the 
ſame purpoſe. Athly, Deglutition muſt 


needs be difficult to her. The tongue 


naturally forms itſelf into a kind of a 
hollow, ſomewhat like a ſpoon, by which 
means it gathers every atom in the 
mouth, and protrudes them into the 


pharinx; but here nature and uſe from 


her intancy have in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plied this want of a tongue. The muſ. 
cles attached to the above fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance raiſe themſelves up, forming at 
the ſame time a kind of rima, which 
in ſome ſort acting the part of a tongue, 
protrude the aliments into the pharinx, 
ihe obſerving to incline her head for- 
ward, which facilitates their deſcent. 
Thoſe, together with the labial muſ- 
cles, help her by their contraction to 
{pit out what is in her mouth. 

M. Roland, ſurgeon at Saumur, hag 


a caſe pretty nearly the fame. A boy, 


nine years old, loſt his tongue by a 
mortification that enſued an ulcer he 
had after the: mall ſpox. There was 
this difference, the root of the boy's 


tongue 
= 
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tongue was bifurcated, and pretty ap- 
parent; whereas the root of the above 
girl's was round and ſmall. 
alſo could ſpeak, and perform the other 
— of the tongue, like this girl. 


eee, 
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1 On the Baſene/s of Detraction. 
IVa country where juſtice is ſo much 
regarded, and crimes ſo ſtrictly 
puniſhed, as in England; it has much 
ſurpriſed me, that one which, in my 
opinion, is of the blackeſt die, remains 
unnotieed. A man, urged perhaps by 
the moſt dreadful neceſſity, who takes 
the trifle of two or three guineas from 
| you, ſhall ſuffer death; while the info- 
lent villain who detracts your charac- 
ter remains unpuniſnted, nay even ca- 
reſſed by thoſe whoſe Ration ought to 


with him. I have often wondered, when 
in company, to ſee many 10 bear the 


ſcandal, and with eagerneſs enquire 
into every circumſtance they thought 
coald heighten it. My ſoul has hrunk 
back with horror at the cruelty, and 
common humanity made me defend the 
abſent ſometimes at the expence of truth. 
Calumny is undoubtedly the hane of 
ſociety, and can never take place but 
in a mind fraught with every bale acti- 
on. This induces me to wiſh it was 
. puniſhable in the moſt ſevere manner by 
the laws, as the ſting of conſcience to a 
heart capable of injuring, in ſo tender 
a manner, the peace ot others, is no- 


I would have thoſe who indulge them- 
ſelves in ſlander reflect, that they are 
as liable to its effects as thoſe againſt 
whom they uſe it; and that deſerved 


dreadful of all = 


This boy 


make them bluſh to own acquaintance 


title of good people attend to a tale of 


thing; and the ole pleaſure of doing 
Ill lulls every other thought aſleep But 


retaliation is undoubtedly, the moſt 


l 
th 
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From the Roxar n ſo 
Remarkable Story of an Engliſh Watch. 8 
maker. 6 
SI R, 05 
\ Bout eighteen years ago, a Pro. Naa 
teſtant Engliſh watch-maker, ub Wi pr 
lived at Oporto in good credit and Wit: 
eſteem, had an accuſation ſecretly aof 
againſt him, of diminiſhing the comet ee 
the kingdom. A ſudden ſearch of lis WW in 
houſe was thereon immediately made, Nit 
and a ſmall piece of gold coin, called Neu 
a new-crown, being the tenth part of Wan 
a moidore, and of the value of two Wm: 
ſhillings and eight-pence halſpenny, Wn 
was found in a little quantity of aqua. Wat 
regis; upon which, his perſon was WW mi 
ſeized, and ſoon after ſent priſoner to Wi do 
Liſbon ; where a legal proceſs was com- Med 
menced, for his conviction, in tle WWFa 
cuſtomary and flow manner of a Chan- * 
cery-ſuit in England During the courle Wl on 
of theſe proceedings, the Jeſuits, who al- li 
ways gave their ſpiritual aſſiſtance to Wy on 
priſoners, undertook his converſion to Wh V3 
their religion, which all Portuguſe con- lis 
ſider as the greatett act of piety and U 
kindneſs, in beiog the means of taving e 
a ſoul from perdition. It became m. 6! 
tural for theſe people, of courſe, to get Wl 
information of the nature of his offence, Iv 
He alledged, in excuſe of the fact he on 
was charged with, that he was only c 
making an experiment, and to which x 
the infignificance of the piece of moe) 
under operation, gave ſo reaſo:1able al ** 
colour, that the jeſuits became wilin; Wl 
*0 ſave him. They therefore public an 
appeared zealous to effect his conv! a 
ſion, but privately dropt infinuation 1 
that his ſifety depended on his 1 
changing his feligion, from the wel y 
known ſcruples entertained in that col! > 
try of feniimg a ſoul to hell, by d. f 
miſſing it from a body out of the pt fr 
of what they fo firmly believe to be th 2 


2 true church, and which othervit 
miglit have atterwards become ſaved") 
a convei ſion to their faith. This fe- 


** 
* 
* 


fle has very often in that country been 
the means of retarding for a long time, 
z condemnation ; as when condemna- 
tion is paſt, execution ordinarily fol- 
ſows in three days: and that man's con- 
gemnation would probably have taken 
place, had he ſuffered his religious faith 
to become perverted, The favourable 
opinion entertained of him, and his 
cauſe, by the Jeſuits who viſited that 
priſon, excited one father Carboni of 
their order, who was an Italian, and 
of high charaCter for learning, know- 
ledge, and worth, to pay him a viſit 3 
in which he took occaſion to aſk him, 
it he could not perform ſome piece of 


curious workmanſhip in his art? His 


anlwer was, that he thought he could 
make a good watch of a ſize to be ſet 
na ring. This he was bid to do, and 


at the ſame time offered any money or 


materials that might be requiſite for 


doing it. The piece of work was ſiniſn- 


ed with all haſte, and delivered to him. 
father Carboni being in great eſteem 
with his ate Moſt Faithful Majeſty, and 
often conlülted by him in affairs of the 
higheſt conſequence, wore the ring up- 
on his finger the firſt time that he after- 
wards went to the palace : and while 
his majeſty was diſcourſing with him, 
took care to give occaſion to be obſery- 
ed to look often at his ring, till the 
king aſked him, what he had got up- 
on his finger that he appeared to be ſo 
turd of, He anſwered, a trifling curi- 
ety, and mentioned what it was. His 
wajeſty deſired to look at it, which he 
did; and ſaid it was a curioſity indeed. 
Carboni thereon ſaid, he knew not how 
to conſider it as worthy of his majeſty's 
acceptance, unleſs trom its having been 
made in his kingdom. The king, up- 
on this, enquired who the maker of it 
was? He was anſwered with the giving 
of his name, and the mention of his 
unhappy ſituation, with every alleviat- 
ing circumſtance that could ſoften his 
accuſation: upon hearing of which, his 
maleſty, ſhaking his head, ſaid, with a 
ſmile, Ah! Father! you are 4 y 
Aigue; however, ou may teli yOUT 
You, Ul, | 
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Friend, he ſhall be ſet at Liberty, which 
was accordingly ſoon done. 

I do not mention this unfortunate and 
ingenious artiſt's name, becauſe he is 
probably yet alive, and poſſibly now in 
England. Theſe facts, however, I 
heard upon the ſpot, and have no rea- 
ſon to doubt them. The man I know 
was there a priſoner, under the accuſa- 
tion J have mentioned, and releaſed by 
the royal favour, as many perſons now 


in London can teſtify as well as myſelf; 


and I am confident all of them will con- 

confirm the whole account I have given, 
| I am, Sir, Your's, &c. 

VERITAS. 
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The Sentiments of a Frenchman on the 
Temper of the Engliſh. 


'OT HING is fo uncommon a- 
mong the Engliſh, as that eaſy 
affability, that inſtant method of ac- 
quaintance, or that chearfulneſs of diſ- 
poſition, which make in France the 
charm of every ſociety, Yet, in this 
gloomy reſerve, they ſeem to pride 
themſelves, and think themſelves leſs 
happy, if obliged to be more ſocial. 
One may aſſert, without wronging them, 
that they do not ſtudy the method of 
going thro' life with pleaſure and tran- 
quility, like the French. Might not 
this be a proof that they are not ſo 
much philoſophers as they imagine ? 
Philoſophy is no more than the art of 
making ourſelves happy; that is, of 
ſeeking pleaſure in regularity, and re- 
conciling what we owe to ſociety with 
what is due to ourſelves, | 
Tais chearfulneſs, which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of our nation in the eye of 
an Engliſhman, paſſes almoſt for folly. 
But is their gloomineſs a greater mark 
of their wiſdom? and folly againſt fol- 
ly. is not the moſt chearful ſort the beſt ? 
it our gatety makes them fad, they 
ought not to think it. ſtrange, if thew 
{ſeriouſneſs makes us laugh, 
H h h | 


As 


of them has ſound judgment. 


As this diſpoſition to levity is not fa- 
millar to them, and as they look on 
very thing as a fault which they do not 
d at home, the Engliſt, who live a- 
mong us, are hurt by it. Several of 
their authors reproach us with it as a 


vice, or at leaſt as a ridicule. 


Mr. Addiſon ſtiles us a comic nati- 
on. In my opinion it is not acting the 
philoſopher on this point, to regard as 
a fault, that quality which contributes 
moſt to the pleaſure of ſociety and hap- 
pineſs of life. Plato, convinced that 
whatever makes men happier, make them 
better, adviſes to neglect nothing that 
may excite and convert to an early ha- 


bit, this ſenſe of joy in children. Se- 


neca places it in the firſt rank of good 
things, Certain it is, at leaſt, that 
gaiety may be a concomitant .of all 
ſorts of virtue, but that there are ſome 
vices with which it is incompatible. 
As to him who laughs at every thing, 
and him who laughs at nothing, neither 
All the 
difference I find between them is, that 
the laſt is conſtantly the molt unhappy. 
Thoſe who fpeak againſt chearfulneſs, 


wm nothing elſe, but that they were 


orn melancholic, and that in their 

hearts they rather envy than condemn 
that levity they affect to deſpiſe. 

The Spectator, whoſe conſtant ob- 


ject was the good of mankind in gene- 


ral, and of his own nation in particu- 
lar, ſhould, according to his own prin- 
ciples, place chearfulneſs among the 
moſt deffreable qualities; and, proba- 
bly, whenever he contradicts himſelf in 
this particular, it is only to conform to 
the tempers of the people whom he ad- 


— dreſſes, - He aſſerts, that gaiety is one 


great obſtacle to the prudent conduct of 


women, But are thoſe of a melancho- 


lic temper, as the Engliſh women gene- 
rally are, leſs ſubject to the. foibles of 
love? I am acquainted with ſome doc- 
tors in this ſcience, to whole judgment 
1 would more willingly refer, than. to 


his. And, perhaps, in reality, per- 
fons naturally of a gay temper, are too 


eaſily taken off by different objects, to 
give themſelves up to all the excess of 
this paſſion. 
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Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philoſo 
pher of his nation, maintains, th, fab 
laughing proceeds from our pride alone 
This is only a paradox, if aſſerted 9 
laughing ia general, and only argue 5 
that miſanthropical diſpoſition 
which he was remarkable. 7 

To bring the cauſes he aſſigns, fg 
laughing, under ſuſpicion, it is ſuſfci. 
ent to remark, that proud people ay 
commonly thoſe who laugh leaſt. Grz. E 
vity is the inſeparable companion gf 
pride. To ſay that a man is vain, be. | 
cauſe the humour of a writer, or te "! 
buffooneries of a harlequin, excite h At 
laughter, would be advancing a prey i ne 
abſurdity. We ſhould diſtinguiſh be. ve 
tween laughter, inſpired by joy, and ber 
that which ariſes from mockery. The in; 
malicious ſneer is improperly calel be 
laughter. It muſt be owned, that pr po 
is the parent of ſuch laughter as this; (i 
but this is in itſelf vicious; whereas, te Ve 
other ſort has nothing in its principe for 
or effects that deſerves condemnation, lr 
We find this amiable in others, and z bo 
it unhappineſs to feel a diſpoſition i. n 
wards it in ourſelves ? . We 

When I ſee an Engliſhman lauge, 0? 
I fancy I rather ſee him hunting att {I w 
joy, than having caught it; and s . 
is more particularly remarkable in ther ar 
women, whoſe tempers are inclined u bi 
melancholy. A laugh leaves no mo m 
traces on their countenance, than pe 


flaſh of lightning on the face of e 
heavens. The moſt laughing air is in Cl 
ſtantly ſucceeded by the mott gloomy. ©: 
One would be apt to think that ther W 
ſouls open with difficulty to joy, or Mi 
leaſt that joy is not pleaſed with its h. N 
bitation there, | 01 
In regard to fine raillery, it muſt & 
allowed, that it is not natural to . & 
Engliſh, and therefore thoſe who ei & 
deavour at it, make but an ill figur n 
Some of their authors have candidj N 
confeſſed, that pleaſantry is quite (v3 
reign to their character; but, acc 
ing to the reaſon they give, they W {+ 
nothing by this confeſſion. Biſhop d! 
gives the following one: „ The Enge 
(ſays he) have too much bravery u 
| Red ſybm!! 1 


% 


ſubmit to be derided, and too much 
victue and. honour to mock. others.“ 


OP CRC PECK 


From the CourLETE MaGazixg. 
An Account of a ſingular Club. 


HE preſent age ſeems to be a 

very inquiſitive one, if we may 
judge from the ſeveralclubs about town, 
who make it their buſineſs, like the 
Athenians, to hear or to talk of ſome 
new thing. In theſe weekly meetings, 
we are entertained with variety, that 
ſerves either to improve the underſtand- 
ing, or to excite a laugh, which, to- 
pether with every man's quantum of 
porter, lemonade, bread and cheeſe, 
(for ſome are for the bliſs of eating as 
well as drinking) can never come dear 
for four-pence. Happy Britons! who 
live in a country where the mind and 
body are feaſted ſo very reaſonably. As 
many of the learned ſocieties oblige the 


world with memoirs of their tranſa&ti- 
ons, that every thing uſeful may be di- 
vulged for the benefit of mankind, that 
learning may be encouraged, and the 


arts and ſciences furniſhed with every 


hiot, which tends to their improve- 
ment, I imagine it will not be impro- 


per, ſometimes to inform the public, 


what may be debated in thele leſſer ſo- 


cieties, where all kinds of ſubjects are 
banded about with the greateſt freedom ; 


where Criſpin may deliver his ſenti- 


ments on Engliſh. liberty, and Mr. 
Waiter explain the myſteries of religi- 
on. There is none that I have ſeen, 
can be compared to the Ben Johnſon for 
good order. I do not mean in Ruſlel- 
ireet, where young fellows ſpend more 
money than they know how to get. 


No! here it is quite different, œcono- 


my, gravity, and decorum, are con- 


ſpicuous in every face, which may de 


{een at once, as they fit round an oval 


table, and at the ſame time the orator 
Lexerciſes his lungs and his reaſon: this 
Fave circle enjoy their tobacco, in all 


the majeſty of ſinoak, Oratory is prac- 
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tiſed here in a method unknown to our 


learned univerſity, without the grace 


of action, or propriety of pronuncia- 
on, and in a ſitting n Fay Mr. Pre- 
ſident, like a learned biſhop, has a bi- 
ble before him, the ſeeming inconſiſt- 
encies of which they are determined to 
clear up, as you may perceive from the 
following queſtions, which I have had 
the pleaſure to hear debated, Query 
(1.) Whecher St. Paul fought with the 
acid braſis at Epheſus ? (2.) Whether 
there is a ſeparate ſtate between death 
and the reſurrection, clearly revealed in 


ſcripture ? and, (3.) 2 per- 
5 


fon be/ides Balaam heard the aſs ſpeak 


to him? As the obſervations'offered on 


the laſt queſlion, muſt needs be very 


curious, I here ſend you a ſhort ſketch 


for the information of your readers. 
The propoſer opened the queſtion 


with obſerving, that as he could ſee no 
_ ule, no end, no deſign in the aſs's 
ſpeaking to the prophet, becauſe God 


had permitted him to go with the 
princes, but had forbid him to ſpeak 


any thing contrary to u nat was reveal- | 


ed to him, therefore he imagined it 
mult be a % en of the aſs's ſpeaking': 
for an als to ſpeak, a dumb creature, a 


ſtupid animal, a brute to have the or- 
gans of na man, muſt be a miracle; and 


what uſe there could be in it, he could 
not imagine; and that whether we be- 
lieve it or no, he ſuppoſed it was of no 
great conſequence ; therefore ſhould be 
glad to hear what the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen had to ſay on the queſtion, | 
The next in order, after a ſhort 
pauſe, thus began : © Mr. Preſident, I 
am not certain whether Balaam. had 
any perſon in company with him, or no; 
hem! lets ſee the bible; yes, yes, here 
is mention of his two ſervants, he ſad- 


dled his aſs, and went away in haſte : 


now, perhaps, the road where Balaam 


travelled was narrow, where, perhaps, 


only one could paſs at a time, and 


very often, becauſe ſervants will not 


incommode their maſters, by raiſing 
the duſt or dirting them, they ride a 
quarte: or half a nile behind; fo, I 
think that nobody heard the aſs ſpeak 
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but Balaam; beſides it was, as we may 
ſay, a narrow road, he could but juſt 
paſs; therefore they muſt all be juſtled 
together in a ſtrange manner, if we 
ſuppoſe that the reſt heard, &c.” 
The glaſs being down, another gen- 
tleman delivered his opinion in this af- 
fair ſomewhat in this manner: © If no 
body heard the .aſs but Balaam, how 
came Moſes to write this? which way 
did he come to know it ? why then, he 
muſt be inſpired; or I don't know whe- 
ther Moſes wrote this or no; I thinks 
he was not then living, howfomdtver, 


*tis ſcripture, and muſt be taken on 


that authority ; 'tis plain matter of fact 

narration, in literal meaning; to be 
fare then the aſs ſpoke, but it is won- 
derful, that's certain; but as to the 
_ queſtion, whether any body heard him 
beſides the diviner, I can't ſay ; the ſer- 
vants might hear, or they might have 
left their maſter, or they might be a 
long way behind, We know St. Paul, 
In the Acts of the Apoſtles, where it 
is ſaid, they ſaw the light, but heard 
not the voice, and therefore, I think, 


they might not hear the aſs, or, if they 


did, it was only the braying ; ſo that 
they could not diſtinguiſh the words.” 
Now Mr. Snipabus prepared his 
mouth for pronunciation, with a hem ! 
a ha! and a hem! and thus diſplayed 
His eloquence: © Why, it can't be 
ewonder fully for an aſs to ſpeak, for you 
know. Cot-a-meety does many more 


greater miracles in. ſcripture, even he 


can do every thing, and leekwiſe made 
the dumb to ſpeak, and alſo that the 
_ aſs did ſpeak is yery /artia ; for the a- 
poſtles /ay, the dumb aſs rebuked the 
madneſs of the prophet ; now Balaam 
was a. wicked man, even ſo, that his 
heart was ſet on the wages of unrighte- 
ouſneſs, he ſaddled his aſs in a hurry to 
get his reward, but the angel met him 
in the way, and would have killed 
him. Moreover, his ſword was drawn, 
but even the aſs fell down under him, 
2 ſpake unto him; and fo lee labiſe 
h he could not go beyond the 

: of the Lord, though they give 
| bm Ris houſe . of feet ver or Sold, 


-_ 
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yet he would go, and ſo 10 als ſpake, 
Ec. 

This, Sir, I think; is a e Cufficien 
ſpecimen of ſo uſeful a ſociety, ang 
may ſerve to convince the world, that 
it cannot be ridiculous to talk about 
things impoſſible to be determined. 


NMNNN XNXEERKERY 
From the ComPLETE Mac Azixk. 
An Account of the Coloſſus at Rhodes. 


HIS Coluſſus, or gigantic ia. 

tue, erected at Rhodes, and men. 
tioned by many writers of reputation, 
was always dignified with the firſt place 
of this kind. It was deſigned to repre. 
ſent the god Apollo, and dedicated ty 
the ſun; in height ſeventy cubits, a 
one hundred and five feet Engliſh mea. 
ſure, and in the ſpan of the legs ſo wide, 


that one of its feet ſtood on one ſide of 


the harbour's mouth, and the other on 
the oppoſite ſhore, in ſuch a manner, 
that ſhips under ſail could paſs between 
its legs, and every part was caſt in juſt 
proporcon : the thumb being ſo big, 
that few men could ſcarce graſp it with 
both their arms, and every finger a 
big as an ordinary ſized ſtatye, | 
This prodigious ſtatue was made 0 
caſt braſs, .by Chares, . a diſciple of Ly. 
ſippus, who ſpent twelve years in mak. 
ing it, at the expence of the goverment 
of Rhodes, for the purpoſes of a light 
houſe, to direct the courſe of the navi- 
gation on their. coaſt, and to conduct 
ſhips ſafe into their port. 

After it had ſtood in defiance of chu 
der and lightning, ſtorms of wind, and 
many deſtroying hurricanes, ſor 1300 
years, this beautiful and uſeful ſtatue 
was thrown down and demoliſhed by an 
earthquake, and almoſt deſtroyed the 
navigation at the entrance of that har- 
bour where it fell, and laid till the % 
racens, having made themſelves maſter 
of Rhodes, ſold the ruins of this famots 
Coloſſus to a jew, who loaded nine 
hundred camels with the metal-thit 
remained, and eſcaped the injuries c 
tins, and other incidental . A. 


t, allowing 800 weight to each load, 
belides the loſs by ruſt and theft, it 
weighed, at the 'time -of its ſale, 


120,000 Ib. or 360 tons: a prodigious 


quantity of braſs to be employed in 
forming one ſingle ſtatue ! Some of the 
moderns haye doubted whether there 
ever was ſuch a ſtatue at Rhodes as the 
coloſſus above deſcribed, and indeed, 

the extravagant dimenſions aſcribed to 
it, would tempt one to doubt the truth 
of its relation : but being mentioned by 
ſo many writers of reputation, it is more 
than probable, that there was at Rhodes 
an image of a prodigious ſize, dedica- 
ted to the ſun ; though the hyperboli- 
cal or figurative expreſſions uſed by 
ſome writers concerning it, may have 
given occaſion to others to magnify its 


dimenſions | meagre beyoud the | 


truth. 
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From the COMPLETE Ma GAZINE, 


Lord Beilhaven' $ firſt Speech on the U- 
nion bet u een Scotland and b 


My lord chancellor , 7 


HEN I cider this affair of 


an Union betwixt the two na- 
tions, as it is expreſſed in the ſeveral 
articles thereof, and now the ſubject of 
dur de liberation; T find my mind 
crowded with variety of very melancho- 
ly thoughts, and I think it my duty to 
diburthen myſelf. of ſome of them, by 
hying them before, and expoſing them 
to the ſerions conſideration of this ho- 
nourable houſe. 

I think I ſee a free and indigent de 
tingdom delivering up that, which all 
the world have been fighting for, ſince 
the days of Nimrod; yea that, for 
which moſt of the empires, kingdoms, 
ons principalities and dukedoms of 

Lurope, / are at this very time engaged 
in the moſt bloody and cruel wars that 
erer were, Viz. a power to manage their 
om affairs by themſelves, without the 
Niſtance/and counſel of any other. 

T think I fee” a national church, 
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founded upon a rock, ſecured by a claim 
of right, hedged and fenced about by 
the ſtricteſt and pointedeſt legal ſanction 
that ſovereignty could contrive, volun- 
tarily deſcending into a plain, upon an 
equal level with Jews, Papiſts, Socinians, 
Arminians, Nr - And dther ſec- 
taries, . 


I ͤ think I ſee the noble and ALY 


able peerage of Scotland, whoſe valiant 
predeceſſors led armies againſt their e- 
nemies upon their own proper charges 


and expences, now diveſted of their 


followers and vaſſalages, and put upon 
ſuch an equal foot with their vaſſals, 


that I think I ſee a petty Engliſh ex- 


ciſeman receive more homage and reſpett, 
than what was formerly paid to their 
quondam Mackallanmores. 


I think J ſee the preſent peers of 


Scotland, whoſe noble anceſtors con- 


quered provinces, over-run countries, 


reduced and ſubjected towns and forti- 
fied places, exacted tribute through 


great part of England, now walking 
in the court of requeſts like ſo many 


Engliſh attornies, laying aſide their 


| walking- ſwords, when in company with 
the Engliſh peers, leaſt their ſelf. defenet 


ſhould be found murder. | 

T think I ſee the honourable eftates 
of barons, the bold aſſertors of the na- 
tion's rights and liberties in the worſt 
of times, now ſetting a watch upon 


their lips, and a guard upon their 


tongues, leſt they be found guilty | « 


ſcandalum magnatum, 


I think 1 ſee the royal ſtate of b6- | 
roughs walking their deſolate ftreets, 


hanging down their heads under diſap- 
pountments; wormed out of all the 
branches of their old trade, uncertain 
what hand to turn to, neceſſi tate to be· 
come apprentices to their unkind 'neigh- 


bours ; and yet after all, finding their 
trade ſo fortified by companies, and 


ſecured by preſeriptions, that they de- 
ſpair of any ſucceſs therein. 
I think I ſee our learned judges lay- 


ing aſide the practiques and Aeciſions, 
ſtudying the common law of England, 
gravelled with certiorari's, wi prius's, 


writs of error, verdicts indovar, ejecti- 


one 
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one firma, injunctions, demurs, &c. 
and trighted with appeals. and advoca- 
tions, becauſe of the new regulations 
and rectifications they may meet with. 
I think I ſee the valiant and gallant 
foldiery either ſent to learn the planta- 
tion trade abroad; or at home petition- 
ing fora (mall ſub: ltence as the reward 
ol their honourable exploits, while their 
ald cores are broken, the common ſol- 
diers left to beg, and the younges 
Engliſh. cores kept ſtanding. h 
I think I ſee the honeſt induſtrious 
tradeſman loaded with new taxes and 


impoſitions, diſappointed of the equiva- 


lente, drinking water in place of ale, 

eating his ſaltleſs pottage, petitioning 

for encouragement to his manuſactories, 

and anſwered. by counter · petitions. 

In ſhort, I think I ſce the laborious 
ploughman, with his corn ſpoiling up- 

on his hands, for want of ſale; curſing 
the day of his birth, dreading the ex- 
| pence of his burial, and uncertain whe- 
ther to marry or do worſe. 
Ithink 1 ſee the incurable difficulties 
| of the landed men, fettered under the 
golden. chain of equivalents; their 
pretty daughters petitioning for want 
of huſbands, and their ſons for want of 

employments. 

1 think I ſee our mariners delivering 

. * their ſhips. to their Dutch partners; 


and what through preſſes and neceſſity, 
earning their bread as underlings in the 


royal Engliſh navy. 

But above all, my lord, I think I ſee 
| our ancient mother ide like Cæ- 
far ſitting in the midſt of our ſenate, 
ouefully looking round about her, — co- 
vering herſelf with her royal garment, 
attending the fatal blow, and breathing 
out her laſt, with an Et tu gucgue mi 
ili ſquadrone. 

Are not theſe, my lord, very aMiR- 
Ing thoughts ? and yet they are hut the 
leaſt part ſuggeſted to me by thee diſ- 
honourable articles. . Should not the 
conſideration of theſe things vivity theſe 
dry bones of ours? ſhould not the me- 
mory of our noble predeceſſors valour 
and conſtancy rouſe up drooping ſpirits ? 
Are our noble predeceſſors fouls got lo 


far into the Eugliſh cabbage-ſtock and 
cauliflowers, that we ſhould ſhew the 
leaſt inclination that way ? are our eyes 
ſo blinded ? are our ears ſo deafene 
are our hearts ſo harcened ? are ci 
tongues ſo flattered ? are our hand; 
ſo tettered, that in this our day, | 
ſay, my lord, that in this our is 
we ſhould not mind the things that con- 
cern the very being and well-being at 
our ancient agen, before they be 
hid from our eyes ! 

No, my lord, God forbid : Man'; 
extremity is God's opportunity: He 
is a preſent help in time of need, anda 
deliverer, and that right early. Some 
unforeſeen providence will fall out, that 
may caſt the ballance. Some Joleph 
or other will ſay, Why do you ftrive 
together, ſince you are brethren ? None 

can deſtroy Scotland, ſave Scotland; 


felf ; hold your hands from the pen, you lor 
are ſecure, Some Judah or other will << 
ſay, Let not our hands be upon the T 
lad, he is our brother. There vil that 
be a Jehovah · jireh, and ſome ram vil egi 
be caught in the thicket, Where uul 
bloody knife is at our mother's throat, alle 
Let us up then, my lord, and let ou ala 
noble patriots behave themſelves lik ©! 
men, and: we Nd, not how ſoon a ble. - 

alle: 


ling may come. 5 

My lord, I wiſh from my heart, that] be 
this my viſion prove not as true, as 1 
reaſons for it are probable ; I dei # 
not at this time to enter into the merit 


of any one particular article ; I intend ſeſſi 
this diſcourſe as an introduction to vA nou 
I may afterwards ſay upon the hee wor 
debate, as it falls in before this honout- bath 
able houſe ; and therefore in the furthe¶ ue 
oroſevtition of what I have to ſay, men 
ſhall inſiſt upon ſome few particulm that 


very neceſſary to be underſtood, beiae 
we enter into the detail of ſo 1mportal 
a matter. 
My. lord chanealics, the oreateſt b 
nour that was. done unto a Roman, * 
to allow him the glory of atrium 
the greateſt and moſt diſhonourable i 
niſhment was that of parricide. 
that was guilty of parricide was belts 
with rods upon his naked body, 1 


blood guſhed out of all the veins of his 
body ; then he was ſowed up in a lea- 
thern ſack called a Calcus, with a cock, 
z viper, A and an ape, and thrown head- 
long into the ſea, 

My lord, patricide is a greater crime 
than parricide all the world over. 

In a triumph, my lord, when the con- 
queror was riding in his triumphal cha- 
riot, crowned with laurels, adorned 


with trophies, and applauded with huz- 
248, there was a monitor appointed to 
ſtand dehind him, to warn him, “ not 


to be high-minded, nor puffed up with 
over weening thoughts of himſelf ;” and 
to his chariot were tied a whip "and a 
bell, to mind him, that tor all his 
glory and grandeur, he was accounta- 

ble to the people for his adminiſtration, 
and would be puniſhed as other men, it 
found guilty,” 

The greateſt honour amongſt us, my 
lord, is to repreſent the ſovereign's ſa- 
cred perſon 1 in parliament ; and in one 
particular it appears to be greater than 


that of a triumph, becauſe the whole 
kgillative power ſeems to be wholly in 


truſted with him ; if he give the, royal 
aſent to an act of the eſtates, it becomes 
a law obligatory upon the ſubject, tho' 
contrary or without any inſtructions from 
the ſovereign : if he retule the royal 
alſent to a vote in parliament, it cannot 
be a law, tho' he has the ſovereign's 
particular and poſitive inſtructions for it. 
His grace the duke of Queenſberry, 
who now repreſents her majeſty in this 
leſſon of parliament, bath had the ho- 
nour of that, great truſt as often, it not 
more than any Scotſman ever had; he 
bath been the favourite of two ſucceſ- 


lve ſovereigns 3 and I cannot but com- 


mend his conſtancy and perſeverance, 
that, notwithſtanding his former diffi- 
culties and unſucceſsful attempts, and 
maugre ſome other ſpecialities, not yet de- 


termined, that his grace has yet had the 


relolution: to undertake the moſt unpo- 


puar meaſures laſt. If his grace ſucceed 


a this affair of. an Union, and that it 
Move far the happineſs and welfare of 
the nation, then be juſtly merits to have 
8 * of gold — for himſelf: * 
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if it ſhall tend to the entire deilruction 
and abolition of our nation; and that 
we the nation's truſtees ſhall go into it,; 
then I muſt ſay, that a whip and a bell, 

a cock, a viper, and an ape, are but 
S {mall puniſhments for any ſuch bold 
unnatural undertakingand com plaiſance. 

That I may pave a way, my lord, to 


a full, calm, and free reaſoning upon this 


altar” which is of the laſt coniequente 
unto this nation; I ſhall mind this ho- 
nourable houie, that we are the ſucceſ- 
ſors of our noble predeceſſors, who, 
founded our monarchy, framed ourlaws, 
amended, altered and corredted them, 
from time to time, as the affairs and cir- 
cumſtances of the nation did require, 


| Without the aſſiſtance or advice of any 


foreign power or potentate, and who, 
during the time of two thoutand years, 
have handed them down to us, a free in-- 
dependent nation, with the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes: ſhall we not 
then argue for that which our progeni- 


tors have purchaſed for us at ſo dear a 
rate, and with ſo much immortal honour 


and glory? God forbid. Shall the hazard 
of a tather unbiad the ligaments of a 


dumb lon's tongve, and ſhall we hold 


our peace when our pati ia is in danger 
I ſpeak this, my lord, that I may encou- 
rage every individual member of this 
houſe, to [peak their mind freely. There 
are many wiſe and prudent men amongſt 
us, who think it not worth their while 
to open their mouths ; there are others, 


who can ſpeak very well and to good . 


purpoſe, who ſhelter themſelves under 


the ſhameful cloak of ſilence, from 4 


fear of the frowns of great men and: par. 
ties. I have obſerved, my lord, by my 


experience, the greateſt number of 


ſpeakers in the mok trivial affairs; and 
it will always prove ſo, while we come 
not to the right underſtanding of our 
oath de fideli, whereby we are bound, 
not only to give our vote, but our {aith- 
ful advice in parliament as we ſhould 
anſwer to God; and in our ancient 
laws, tee repreſentatives of the honou- 
rable barons, and the royal boroughs 
are termed ſpokeſmen; it lies upon your 
— therefore, particularly to.take 

na! ce 
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notice” of ſueb, whoſe modeſty makes z. A leſs degree of ſenſibility or. ayt; 
them bachfür to ſpeak. Therefore I tude for motion in the heart itſelf... 
ſhalf leave it upon you, and conclude 1. When any one has eat or drank 
this point, with a very memorable ſay> a great deal before ſleep, his pulſe will 
ing of an honeſt private gentleman, to be, not ſlow, but quick and full; be. 
a great queen, upon the occaſion of a cauſe the ſtimulating power of the blag 
fate: project contrived by an able ſtateſ- is increaſed by a large quantity of ghyl, 
man, and the favourite to a great king, received into it. Much the ſame thing 
againſt a peaceable obedient people, be. may happen from ſleeping in too hot 
cCauſe of: thc Werbty of their laws and air, or under too great a weight gf 
conſtitutions. If at this time, thou cloaths ; for we know, that heat quickey, 
hold thy peace, ſalvation ſhall come to tne Sen of fluids in all anima. 
the people from another place, but thou On the other hand, when one has faſted 
and thy "houſe ſhall periſh.” - 1 leave the long before ſleep, and lies very coc, 
tion to IE: e member bis pulſe will, in time of it, be unuſu. 
of this 4-068 ally ſlow. 

£ But, when the blood i 18 pelther 10 
MOOR ed with new chyle, nor altogether de. 
ſtitute of it; neither too much heated 
dee the Cov RT MAGAZINE. by cloaths, or the external air, nor to 
cool through want of proper covering; 
2 on the Difference between Reſpirs a- its ſtimulating quality will neither be 
tion and the. Motion 4 the Hear in augmented nor diminiſhed by ſleep, but 
Lenin and waling erhens. Vuuill continue the ſame as in a perſon 
F all the parts of the human bo- who is awake in the ſame circumſances 
dys there is none whole ſtructure It remains therefore, that the ſlownek 
is more ſubtile, and whoſe ſeveral func- of the heart's motion, in time of ſleep, 
tions and uſes are leſs known than thoſe muſt be owing. either to the flower re- 
_ of the brain; It is little to be wonder - turn of the venous blood to it, or 0 

ed at, therefore, if authors have failed ſome diminution of its ſenſibility. 
of Fwing a ſatisfactory account of this 2. Every one knows, that the aſſe. 
organ. But, as reſpiration and the mo- tions of the mind diſturb the motion o 
tion of the heart ſuffer ſome change i in the heart; that the pulſe is quicke 
time of ſleep (i;-e. become then flower, when we ſit or ſtand, than when we lie; 
Fuller, and more equable, than when and that the action of the muſcles d 
we are awake) i it may be worth while to voluntarily motion not only promotz 
enquire a little into the reaſon of this. the return of the blood to the heart, bu 
phznomenon, - determines i it thither, with much great 
It has been ſhewn, that, as the dila- force than is uſual. In ſleep, therefor 
tation of the ventricle of the heart is where the horizontal poſture of the b 
owing to the force of the refluent venous dy, the quieſcence of the voluntif 
dlood, ſo, their contraction is produced muſcles, and compoſure of the mink 
dy the ſame blood acting upon them as all concur to render the return of i 

a ſtimulus; and that the heart can only venaus blood to the heart more e 
de affected by ſtimuli, in ſo far as it is and flow, the contraction of this nal 
a: ſentient organ, i. e. endued with mutt be renewed with greater inter 
feeling. Whence it muſt follow, that and with more regularity, than wit 
.theflowneſs of the pulſe in ſleep, and in- we are awake, and the circular 
deed in every other caſe, can only arife quickened or diſturbed by! ſome, or ah 
from one or more of the folloting ge- of the above-mentioned cauſes. þ 
neral cauſes, viz. 1. A diminution of if no farther circumſtance tending to} 
the ſtimülating quality of the blood. tard the heart's motion, were found 
=; Its: Lower return to the heart ; or, late the pulfe ſhould be equally # 


ad. full in a waking perſon lying at reſt 
ha horizontal poſture, and whoſe mind 
& compoſed, as in the ſame perſon in 
ime of ſleep 3 Which, however, does 
ot ſeem to be entirely the caſe: for 
o the difference may be ſmall, and 
here may be many cauſes which may 
nder it difficult, by obſervation, to 
etermine that difference with any de- 
ee of certainty ; yet the remarkable 
zwhels and fullneſs of the pulſe, in the 
eep ſheep accompanying an apoplexy, or 
cahbned by opium, makes it highly 
robable, that, even in the much gent- 
r {leep of perſons in health, the pulſe 


uld be, merely from thre coinpoſure 
de. r mind, horizontal poſition of the bo- 
ated , and quieſcence of the muſcles of 
to untary motion. Lot us therefore 
ing ie, whether the flowneſs and fulneſs 
rde the heart's motion, in time of ſleeps 
jay not be, in part, owing to ſome di- 
nution of the ſenſibility of this organ. 
To contlude with ſumming up what 
vs been ſaid in a few words, in ordi- 
ary ſleep, the ſenſibility of the heart 
d lungs ſuffers ſo ſmall a diminution, 
at their motions will be very little 
ore affected by it, than they would 
from tle horizontal poſition and reſt 
the body, and compoſure of mind 
ending it. In the deeper ſleep, which 


e heart and lungs will be mote ob- 
ably altered. 
ofound Neep, | occaſioned by opium, or 


ole body y, the pulſe wil 


Nation flower and deeper. 


. ing 4 ce fer 4 Fan 
Kanter of Pears. © 


uE. corn, at firſt, muſt {ly re · 
moved every 15 days, for at 


uſt be removed once a month. T ey 
For, Tr." 


ſomewhat flower and fuller, than it 


ceeds great fatigues, the motions of 
And, in the moſt 


morbid ftate of the brain, where a 
nepal inſentidilify 4 te over the 


become much 
dre Tena flow and tull, and 


Rfxmonths ſucceſlively.; after w ich. 
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ſhift it from place to place with a ſhovel, 

that the duſt, impurities, and heated 

air may be diſperſed. When the.corny 
by this proceeding, lias exhaled all its 

fiery particles, it may be kept an hun- 

dred years, provided the roof of the 

granary be of a reaſonable height, and, 
all TO? and vermin er 


From * Lavy' s MAC Alx. 


Letount of the Hottentots ee 


HAT flutes may be made of, | 
reeds or canes is certainly very . 


l, but that a. flate, a hautbois, or 


any ſuch wind inſtrument ſhould be made, 
of the gut of an ox, is one of the idleſt 
imaginations that I have met with. For 
I cannot poſſibly apprehend how the gut. 


of an ox or of any other creature ſhonld | 
be ſo dried or hardened as that, being. . 


formed into a wind- inſtrument for the 
mouth, the breath ſhould not moiſten 
and diffolve its frame, and make it fall 
on end or together, as we ſay, like a. 
freſh gut. Beſides, if a wind inſtrument, 
like an Furopean Hautbois, was made o 
a gut, it can hardly be allowed it was. 
made of the gut of an ox: tis muck 
more probable it was made of the gut 
of an elephant or rhinoceros. And then 
again, the modulating their fiutes wich 
a ſort of circle, moved up and down 
the barrels, is to me a whim that, never 
ſubſiſted in any thing but the imagina- 
tion. There needs no more. The. 
learned good man was impoſed on. And 
I only add, that if the Hottentots had 
any ſuch things as flutes or hautbgis, 1 


; think | could hardly have failed to have 


KRIS ee eee 


either ſeen or heard of them ſomewhere 
about the Cape, alter ſo many years re- 
ſidence there, ; znd ſo many tours as 1 


made up and down moſt of the known, 
Hottentot nations. 
With the people wherever I went. They 


.1 converled freely 


often entertained me with their muſic. 
which was ſtill, in all the places 1 
viſited, the gom gom, the pot drum, 
and their beloved ho, ho, ho. In theſe 
things, and a few wild ſongs or falal- 

i i drums, 


7 
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drums df ' which little or nothing is to 
be mide, tonfiſts the whole body of the 
Hottentot harmony; which, notwith- 
ſtanding they often hear European mu- 
ſick'at the Cape; they aſſert, exceſs the 
HBuropean muſick, and the muſick of all 
tar other parts of the world. 
The reader will think, perhaps, it 
vas hardly worth the while to beſtow ſo 
michÞpains/'as'I' have done here to de- 
tect thoſe miſtakes of father Tachart; 
and may ſo too, that T have tired him 
* ſome turie, I beg his pardon if I 
ve ; and can only ſay in excuſe, if I 
— deen ths teien, t was my love of 
tinte has meide me ſo; amd that tis bet- 
ter, Tapprefichd (if he will pardon me 
ap Img le) that a man e fired to 
"rm than to none. 
F mall now'give an Artount of 
ehEUvttents tdancing, concerning which 
e have Had hitherto little befides miſ- 
Ny Sn fay: The occafons of their 
. Wiring afide their religious 
ee generally theſe: when 
455 ger tas iley call it) or peace is clapt 
With A nat wich which they have 


PRE 1 'wWilFbeaR,” or eſcaped fome 


dangers or when ſome notable 
| "of —— happened to ſome 
e r perfor or family of the Kraal. 
N22 6 and the Hike occaſions the whole 
teſtifies its joy in dancings, ſome- 


87 and ſometimes till 


Amtes whole ni 

5 tlie hext Uay, 
ner of refrement. Dancing is the de- 
ht of both ſexes of the Hottentots; 
F the manner of it among them on 
occaffbns I have mentioned is this. 

emen of the Kraal ſquat down very 
regtarly m a Gece, leaving diſtances 
therein for the women to join them. 

Tue women join the circle; not only to 
enlarge it for the better convenience of 
the'Ugiictrs,” who perform within it, but 
10 Alt Hikewiſe im the Common ho, ho, 
M, ahd aid tre —— of the gom goims/ 
AR No ſooner are 
pom Sor 2 than the women 
to rub with their fingers on the” 
1 — And bo, ho, ho, is the 


5 of all who have their mouths at bY 


berty; and ſuch as have the hands f 


token ſhe wants a male partner, and ſhe 


digy of activity. But after what has 


wat! when one of the Kraal 


Without any man- 


"MAGA ZINES felge 


Nberty clap them. Then preſent then. 
ſelves ſeveral couples ta dance 3 but ge. 
ver more than two couples dance x 
once. When a: woman ſtarts up and 
ſhakes the rings upon her legs, it is 
has one immediately. And two couple; 
two men and two women, being entered 
the ring, they dance each man with his 
gunner, face to face, à la mode de 

rance. When they begin, they are 
at the diſtance of ten paces from one 
another ; and they are about a quarter 
of an hour in dancing before they meet, 
At times they meet not but turn about 
and dance back to back: and one date. 
ing bout generally takes up above an 
hour. They never take hold of each o. 
ther by the hands. The men in danc- 
ing deal their legs about them to a po- 


by 
— 
— 


been ſaid of them on other occaſions the 
reader perhaps will not wonder at that. 
The women (the moſt curious thing to 
be obſerved here) hold not up their head 
while they dance, but keep them all the 
while as it were in their boſoms, their 
eyes fixed on their feet. The women 
too, while they are dancing, ſing ho 
ho, ho, and clap their hands. They 
are very active in this diverſion, keeping 
their iegs continually in a wonderful 
nimble motion; but when 'tis at an end, 
they hobble and drag their legs ai 
they were crippled with the gout. Both 
men and women cut capers, and ſtamp 
with their feet. on the ground. The 
men cut their capers wonderfully clea 
and high; and the women. perform 
theirs very notably. When the women 
ſtamp in dancing, the rings on ther 
legs make juſt, ſuch a noiſe, methioks 
as the harneſs on the back of a coach» 
horſe when he ſhakes himſelf. I can 
compare it to nothing better. 
the two couples leave the circle (and 
they always do it together) others ſup 
ply their places with great diſpatch and 
impatience, The dancers generally we 
the muſicians. When the mufic ceal 
forireſpite, daneing for that tiwe A 
an end; but the women continue thelr 


"SSESSFECSSRSaAMS 
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hoo and clapping of hands till a freſh © 
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was reduced ſo low by the conflict my 


dance egi. And the: entertainment mind had undergone, that hen che 


hatuly ever ceaſes till all che inhabi- 
nuts of ine Kraal have taten their 
turns and had their fill of dancing. 


This (without ſtaying to renark here) 


s as clear and perfect an account as 
can be given of the Hottentot dancing, 
at which the author has bean Kere 3 


oo RG times. 


E * XX KG 0 
From: the Lare MAGAZINE, 


The 7 * 97 Mrs. Ravage, 


Nhat manner to tell you my un- 

ſortunate ſtory I know not; ſhame 
aud confuſion forbid me to whiſper it 
to the very winds, but a juſt concern 
tor the happineſs of others, has work- 
ed upon my humanity, and wrings the 
melancholy ſecret from my heart Vou 
muſt know, I am a woman of ſome 
birth, had once a little beauty, and 
hat was infinitely more important in 
the eye of the world, a very affluent 
ſortune. At the age of twenty one I 
married the moſt amiable of men, with 
whom I lived in an uninterrupted round 
of felicity for ſix and thirty years: 
during that period we had four ſons and 


(52 NE. 525 $1 


ree daughters, who are all provided 


or, both ſplendidly and fortunately in 
the world, and enjoy the fulleſt ſweets 


of opulence in ws midſt of the moſt 


periect content. 0 

About nine e ws; NF Wy 
0: that I had not ſurvived to recollect 
time that now brings bafiliſks to my 
imagination, and murders the moſl diſ- 
lugt beam of comfort with a glance; 
me man with whom 1 had lived fo 
hpily-aud ſo long, tell ill of a fever, 
ad ved in ten days. My diſtraction 
Whis les was inexpreſſible, yet when 
n tut ure conduct comes to be menti- 
dil," tha}} be ſuſpected of difingenu- 
My; it LI was concerned at it at-all 3 
Wt believe me, I telt every thing a wo- 
wan endued with a/ maſt exquiſite ſen · 
Winy could poſſibly: experiente on ſo 
e eien cao ceraſa an 


ture on the {mooth Ne. 
which rendered my tie ſuch. a ble 


phyſicians preſcribed the. Rath waters, it 
was univerſally thouglut 1. chauld net 
hold aut to the journey's end, 5 

Providence, however, Which deſign- 


| 5 that I ſhould {and a warning tomy 


ſex, to the ſurprize of. my hae fami- 
ly,. worked a miracle almoſt in favour 
of my health, add,, in, apout three 
months I was ſo perfectly, recave 

that I came up to town, and, ſcemed 


not only to have lelt eyery trace of 
indiſpoſition behind, b a. 


marks of my age too; in ſhort, egen 
body complimented me on the life of my 


ut „the Pranc 


looks, and raked the, lateng. embers; gf 
vanity, which had, a long, "Jong + ys 


lain ſmothered in my heart BR 


much ſucceſs together, that 
cret conſultation with my u w 
could. nat abſolutely, conclyd 1 

might be yet preyailed upon Be ov — 
my condition, and make a rn $5 | 


+ ; 


in the firſt, The moment a t 


this nature comes into the hre 

old woman, it clings like. bebe 
aſps, ani moſt commogly ſt — 
death. — For my own part, ough, 


felt a ſecret repugnance at the notion, 
another huſband, yet the idea ſtuck die 
to my imagination, and, I even ſome 
times endeavoured to perſuade my 

that this koneſt averſion, whach, —. 2 
of me, my conſcience . would. retainy 
was nothing but a prejudice. of; edu- 
cation or cuſtom, Which it. was, highly 
meritorious to, ſubdue... My memory 
was ranlacked for inſtances where war 
men in my circumſtances had married a 
ſecond time, with handſome young fel- 
lows too, yet lived extremely happy, 
not withſtanding the vulgar and abo 
nable ſuppoſition, that nobady . couls 
entertain a paſlion for a .woman, in 
years. Nay, madam, I, found. even 
texts. ot, Seripture in ſupport ;. 
favoprite opinion, and dite % 

my telf to believe that I was oblig ed, by 
the very, principles of ae e : 
make another Fire cee 
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»,. Whale Las thus debating, - madam, 
wy ſon Edwards ho 18a c the 
army, brought» a young fellow of -his 
-pcquaintance. to- ſup at my: houſe.—1I 
dont know how it was, but. Itfancied 
he was the moſt handſome man 4; had 
ever ſeen; in my life, his converſation 
ko was ſu elegant, and he paid, ſo pro- 
found a deference to my opinion, chat 
I did not feep,— ſhame: upon my anti- 
quated eyeli a ſingle wink the 
whole night. What need 1:trefpaſs on 
Four patience, major. Ravage repeated 
is viſits, began to find he was far from 


fdifagreeable,. and in ſhort- made.an of- 


'$er of his hand in ſich. terms. as I was 
wholly unable to reſiſt. Without ever 


enquiring intq his character ore his cir- 


cumitances, I conſented to be his at 


In 1285 hat. would have become me to 


upon my grand · children, and flat- 
Ns myſelf that bis affection might be 
engaged to my perſon, at the very mo- 


mend 1 might have knoun it to be en- 


Uirely created by my purſe. My poor 


E hölband tmaginmg” that, as'T had 


been à Faithfut wife to him, I Mould 


BY 2 tender mother to his children, left 


polleMon''of 50, ooo 1. and a join- 


—. E. A year, every ſixpence of 
as fur xs IL could, I nevertheleſs 


naturally ſettled on the villain Who 


# taken the advantage of my ſecond 
Ehildhood, the morning after the cele- 


bation of our nuptialss. 


My children you may be ſure would 


de Jul offended at this 3 
match, and they were; but to be rid 
af upbraidings, —which cut me to the 
oul, 1 quarretled with them in turn, 
and forbad them ever to enter into my 


Fvcght; but alas! I had too ſoon an oc- 


cahon for their aſſiſtance and relief. A 
Faxtnight had ſcarcely paſſed, when ma- 
or Ravage, without ſaying a ſingle ſyl- 
e, ſet off for Bath with a tradeſman's 


wife in the city, and about an hour 


after bis departure, an upholſterer came 
> demanding the poſſeſſion: of my 
uſe and goods, having bought every 
thing that morning from my huſband. 
AI will not attempt to paint my aſto- 
diſument, my fury, and my diſtreſs; it 
was too much for nature to ſapport, 


and fell lifeleſs on the floor. —» Not 10 the 
tire your patience, 2 ex- ar 
aniiaing intoevẽ,,ỹÿã thing, and (ending I pet 
to the major, he-flatly-retuſed either w of 
(end me a ſhuling, or ever collabit with Wl «1; 
io ſtale. a parcel of mortality (that was ful 
his deeend expreſſion) again. In thi; tna 
ſituation my- eldeſt daughter came 1 Ml 4 1 
conducted me to her houſe, generouſly WH thi 
ſoothing; me in the tendereſt manner, Wl fo; 
but wounding me however a thouſand Wl fay 


tin. es more by her goodness than ſie . for 


could. poſſibly do by ſcizing the oppor. Wl not 
tunity to load me with complaints. t. 
Jam now going to ſue for a ſeparate I bec 
maintenance, and ſhall convince the MW r:f 

grey: headed ſucklings of my ſex, that I vo 
an old woman, who marries. a young 
jellow, if ſhe even ſhould meet with 4 
worthy. one, can never expect to be no 
treated with any tenderneſs or regard, Not 
and that on the other hand, if ſhe con. Ml 0 
ſents to wed a villain, ſhe can look tor WM or 
nothing but an endleſs ſcene of poverty N 
and contempt 3 ; where ſhe is moſt for. M 
tunate in her choice, neglect and ridi. 
cule muſt be her portion, and where 
ſhe happens to be otherwjſe, the public T 
ſcorn of the world will be aggravated , 
by a continual round of ee, uretch. 


edneſs ang difrelar- | Ea 
ne 
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E ALT H is univerſally allowed if #4 

to de the' greateſt of all ſublum I ef 

ry bleſſings, as there can be no enjoy. * 
ment of life without” it; yet, how fen th 
are there that ſet a proper value on that ly 
ineſtimable jewel, while they have it n ® 
poſſeſſion; but no ſooner are depri 4 
ol it, than they become thoroughly ſe Wt #! 
ſible of the loſs they have ſuſtained, and hy 
would give up any of thoſe pleasant M 
they have ſacrifieed it to; were it pf N 
ble to recover ſo great a treaſure: bf 
alas! few a fo Happy as to ſucceed i y 


their endeavours ;' the pobr labourer il 
his family are generally more heat 
than perſons: of rapk and fortune; tit 


ca 


ww” WP 


the cauſe of it is plain, the-peaſant riſes 
early; his labour procures hm an ap- 
tite eo his meals, which he partakes 


of with temporance and ſobriety 3 this 
enables Hiin to continue his work cheer» 


fully, and his induſtry is crowned — : 


that ſweet fleep, which is a tran 

1 lite ot perpetual diffipation z and 4 
this cauſe we may attribute that happy 
flow of ſpirits, which gave riſe to that 
ſaying ol, ** content's being oftener 
found in cottages than in courts.” Is 
nt the fine lady, who ſpends her nights 
at the hazard-table, and her mornings in 


bed; whenever ſheallows herſelf time for 


refletion, a prey to the ſpleen and va- 
yours ? the is conſcious of having in- 
jured her health, and impaired her beau- 
ty, yet cant prevail upon herſelf to re- 
nounce her darling foibles; the bloom 
ot health is certainly as great an addi- 
tion to beauty, as midnight revels are 
ſoes to both, and to acquire that bloom 


Would ye you fair, with health your 
charms adorn, _ 

Riſe with the lark, and hail the crimſon 

_ 4 

To ſome fair bil, or verdant lawn repair, 

And reip the ſweets of exerciſe and air. 


Early riſing, occaſions ſuch a ſprightli- 
nes, vivacity, and cheerfulneſs of diſ- 


poſition,” as none can imagine, but thoſe 


who have experienced it; on the con- 
trary, thoſe. which riſe late have ſuch a 


languor and ſupineneſs hangs upon them 


the reſt 6f the day, as renders them to- 


tally unfit. for buſineſs, and jncapable 


of pleaſure; while thoſe who riſe early, 


are tranſported. with thoſe beauties of 


the morn, which many people are whol- 


ly unacquainted with. Early riſing, re- 


tiring ſaon to reſt, temperance, lobriety, 
2d; moderate exerciſe, are the great 
dfeſervatives:of health, and conſequent- 
ly of life 3 and as the welfare of every 

promotes the good of the com- 
muy, it, is an indiſpenſable duty in 


Nery man to take care gf his own health, 


in teſpect to himſelf, his family, and 
e en ede, A married 
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happinets depends upon de Baht 
of ſo much importance for them, maſt 
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how wretched his negletting un . vic 


man ſhould conſider hom many peo 


make his wife and children. © There are 
ſo manyways in which men may be of 


vice to the publick, that it is incumbet 
on them to preſerve their health, for the | 


good of mankind in general A 
example from a perſon in u high ſtation 


is of great utility, as it may induce their 


dependents to follow it, R cultivated 
genius, may find out many uſeful inven- 
tions in the arts or ſciences, which mw 
be of univerſal emolument,or apply hime 
ſelf to the ſtudy of polite literature; and 


be very beneficial to ſociety; but as none 


of theſe acquirements can be brought to 
any degree of perfection, by ' perſons 


that are not in a good ſtate of health, 


the preſer vation of that invaluable bleſs 
ſing ſhould be carefully attended to, as 
highly conducive to voor” delifable ate 
tainment in this . 


Health, a. kind gift 11 3 en. 


When added to a mind content, 
Will every want and. wiſh. ſupply, 


And yield true joys which: never kg 


What is grandeur, power or wealth? 


All letting nothings, without health. 
ES OK 0 TESTS ORR 


From the Lapy's 's. Macazna. | 


Some Maxin. of Ninon, de L Enclos. 


HE N corruption, laden wich 
Bold, knocks at the door of 
A it is rarely nut. Love iu 
perpetual paradox; nothing is ſo varied 


in nature as its pleaſures,” though they 


are ever the ſame A beauty without 
graces, is a hook withbut a bait. A 
woman of ſenſe ſhould never take a lover 
without the confentcof Her heart, nor a 
huſband without the app?obation of her 


reaſon There are ſouls of ſo diftm- 
guiſhed a ſtamp, that they are capabiſe 


of ending in tore infelt, tesſon br 
nen E. 1 (T5 TOTTY 7742 It 115 
137 WW: f 101 W 

N — 


bel . "Tx 
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Mopar, Sehr. 10. Cadix, Aug 7. 
ET T ERS from Gibraltar of 
the zd inſtant, adviſe, that ſome 


ador, againſt the fortifications of 
which they fired ſome cannon ſhot ; and 
that the King of Morocco would lpee- 
dily repair to that iſland, 
The Marquis deTilly ſet ſail the gth 
inſtant with a ſquadron, conſiſting of 
the Atalantis aud Terrible of 70 guns, 
tuo xebercks of 32 guns, and two 
others of 24 guns each. This command- 
ant has ſteered to the ſouth, and as he 
has taken along with him the matter of 


4 French Tartan, in quality of Pilot 
for the Barbary coaſt, it ſeems, as we 


conjectured, that this ſquadron: is going 
to attempt to deſtroy the fortifications 
of the port and iſland of Mogador. 
«+ Yeſterday alt the foreign ambaſſadors 
waited on his Royal Highneſs the * 
of Vork, at his houſe in Pall- mall, 
| contpliment him on his ſafe rde in 
England. 
It is now faid, aro yacht will fail 
in a few days for Holland, to bring 


2 Serene Highneis the Duke of 


Mecklenburgh Strelitz to England. 

Several alterations and promotions in 
the army, it is confidently ſaid, will 
take place before the meeting >f the par- 
hament; . ; 

The Lords GomtilGoners of the Ad- 
wiralty have ordered twenty-five addi- 
ten to n of We: pea! 


We heat 8 men of war 


willbe aedered-on the American ſtation. 


By the number of ſhips: now: fitting 


ous and the increaſe of buſineſs at the 
Victualling othice and King's yards, it 
is apparent our court is not much diſ- 


poſed to give any great credit to the 
proteſtatious of France and Spain, of 


their ignorance of ſome late injurlaus 


nenn N E W 7 Foreign and Domtick. 


iſn ſhips had approached the iſle of 


* 
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Engliſh Admirals will hee reſin 
their naval functions. 

All the men of war now fitting ou 
are ordered tc be well cleaned, funi. 
gated with tar, and walhed with vine, 
gar ; and we are informed, that in or. 
dei to preſerve the health of the ſeamen 
in the royal navy, three pints of vine. 
gar will be every week ſerved out to 
every meſs, from the purſer's ftores, 
which all writers of naval diſeaſes af, 
firm to be an excellent antidote for the 


: ure. 


The foot guards and horſe grenadien 
are learning a new exerciſe, 
When the laſt hips left Jamaica th 
governor's ſecretary, from accounts 
given in by ſeveral ſhipmaſters, waz 
making our eſtimates of the loſs ſuſtain, 
ed by the Engliſh ſubjects at Honduras 
and Turk's Hand ; ; the former was com- 


puted at near twenty thouſand pounds, 


and the latter nine: the ſalt being ſo 


mixed with fand, that it was impoſf ble 


to ſeparate it, which will be a great dif. 
advantage to the Northern fiſheries this 
ſeaſon, = 

In cafe the ander act is repealed next 
ſeſſions, we are informed, a ſcheme is 
on foot to ſupply double the annual in- 
come levied by that unconſtitutional tax, 


and 'which, at the ſame time, will not 


be in the leaft grating to the ears of tht 
public, as the aſſeſſment will fall moſtl 
on the luxuries of the rich. | 
We are credibly informed, that one 
of the principal favourite ſchemes of tht 
M, is to bring in a bill next fe. 
ſions for the better ſecuring the conſt 
tution, by preventing the dfficers of ſuch 


land forces, as ſhalt at any time be a 


lowed feats in the houſes, from being 
deprived of their commilſiotis, oth 
wiſe-than by judgment vt 2 Court. Ma. 
tial, to be heſd for fuch purpbie, "or bf 


a addreſs of either houſe of par Hamea. 
tranſactions in the Weſt. Indies, as it is 


wow confidently reported, that three 


TursDaY, Sept. 11. Letters front 
* Wels, bring advice, That on the 


„ @ a *. S > Þ 1:0 


chete happened the moſt vo- 
ö wy ws that ever was known, attend- 


ed with thunder and lig ghtning, the lat. 
ter of which penetrated into 30 places 


in the circuit of about 27 Engliſh miles. 
Gyeral dulldings were ſet on fire, and 


ye at one. A great number of 
4h Re killed and wounded, and 
other very conſiderable damages done. 

The following vas the rout of his 
Roya! Highneſs, the Duke of York, on 
his return to, England, from his land- 
ing at Nice, Sunday Aug. 19, to, his 
© rial at Calal on Friday, Aug. 31.— 
be Vice, Autides, Aix, Avignon, Va- 
lince; Vienne, Lyons, Villefranche, 
Macon, Tournies, . Chalon, + Dijon, 
Langres, Chaumont, St. Dizier,, Cha- 
bas au Champagne, Rheims, Laon, 
> ae Petonne, Arras, St. Omer, 
Calais ; 

On Saturday! morning the Hon, Mr. 
Onflow, late Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, gave ten guineas towards 
the relief wr the poor aa. y 


neral blue jackets, and the boys {hort 


tuff gowns and petticoats. The time 


rice, is, in the morning, between ſeven 


wig attentive and regular at their de- 
votions, After Mr. Wachſe! has finiſh- 


one 

the ed with the Palatines, wLich is near 
-ſef- s hour and hält, a middle-aged well- 
nf. oking man, begins to pray and preach 
mel e the Engliſh audience, who, as he bas 
P pretty ready delivery, and ſeems to 
ing rend there With. a good intention, 
vas WP" all behave very quiet. There isa 


aty-bpx paces. 


r bf Matines tents, - which is conſtantly 
E Wpeved by dir. Wachſel after enening 
rom wice. + Ry, 

T7 Ka inforrnied 1 that Mr. Conyers' b 
1:7d pence och bis late unſucceistul can 
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ok the Shire for the county of Hants, | 


in the caſtle of Jageiſdorff it occaſioned 


Towing words were painted in gald let- 


Sunday the Palatines were, by the 
public bounty, moltly dreſſed in their 
new cloathing. The men had in ge- 
coats: the women and girls in ſtr "Ong. 


that the Rev. Mr. Wachſel daily attends 
in. theſe poor people to begin divine ſer- 


and eight; 3 and between five and fix i in 
pete evening. Their ſinging pſalms is 
ery harmonious ; and they are exceed- 


laſs of the 3201: 190; 


at one, end of the 
houſe of the rev. Me. Hewetſony at A, 


enliſted numbers under their ſtandard, , 


flea. 4 131 
vals for the county. of $i&x;- amyaiit* 


ed to near ten thouſand pounds, | 
Sir Richard Milt will be choſe Knight 


in the room of tlie Right Hon. He 
Bilſon Legge, Eſq; deveaſed, ihc 
oppoſition. 

Laſt week the ſtatue of Sir John Bar 
nard, Ent. on the Royal. Exchange, 
was re-placed and cleaned, aud/the 


ters, in the circle round his head, viz. 
HUMAN GENERIS NES. 

The receſs of the Court of Aldermel 
being now expired, it is hoped, that fo 
the poors beneht in particular, an en, 

quiry - will ſhortly be made into the 

undation of the report of the butter 
brought to Lenden hall mar bet, having 
been nuich deficient in weight ever ſiuce 
the Lord Mayor's officers have not at- 
tended that market to weigli the ſame 
butter as l brad 0 he, * 
practice. 3 "= | 
The prices of NE, entries” mares 
the beſt Wheat, ene 398. Gd. Bats 
ley, 20s. to 22s. Malt, 285. to 328. 
Rye, 205. Oats, 148. to 188. the quarter. 

One day laſt week a Bank note of, 
400l, mentioned ſome montlis ſince t 
have been Joſt by two of tlie ahbe 
was brought to the Bank for payment 
by one Mr, Spencer, a mercer, who it 

appeared had taken the ſame tlie day. 
betore tor ſome goods, ta the value of, | 
gol. which goods were to be ſent into the 
country the next day, and the perſon, 
received-the remainder of the. money 
(320l.) but before Mr. Spencer had 
{ent the goods, he offered: the note for 
payment, and upon his being informed» 
of the circumſtances relating- thereto, 
he did not ſend the goods; by which 
means the Caſhiers nil: only ſatin a 


Letter from Wa! trford, Aug: bay. 4 
*©. Laſt wWedneſclay night u party! of Wt 
about ao white boys came near the 4 


village called Polcroan, where they: fired 
ſeveral. ſhot, burſt open many hauſet 


on which is 1 a white flag, and 


Obi ed 
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obliged every one they found to ſwear 
fidelity to Joan Meſkill, ſecreſy and o- 
bedience in the execution of all their 
ſchemes, and alſo, that they ſhould not, 
at the peril of their lives and ſubſtance, 
Allow the clergy any tythe on potatoes 
for the future. It is computed they 
have at leaſt 300 arms; and it is cer- 
tain they are well provided with ammu- 
nition of all kinds.“ | 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12. 
S,. Fames's, Sept 11. In anſwer to 
the repreſentations made by his Majeſ- 
25 ambaſſador at the court of France, 
lemanding immediate ſatisfaction and 
reparation for acts of violence commit - 
ted, on the iſt of June laſt, by the com- 
mander of a French ſhip of war, in 
conjunction with other French veſſels, 
at one of the Turk's Iſlands, the court 
of France has diſavowed the faid pro- 
ceedings, has diſclaimed all intention or 
deſire of acquiring or conquering the 
Turk's Iſlands; and has given orders 
to the Compte d'Eftain, governor of St. 
Domingo, to cauſe the ſaid iſlands to be 
immediately abandoned on the part of 
the French, to reſtore every thing there- 
in to the condition in which it was on 
the 1ſt of June laſt, and to make rapa- 
ration of the damages which any of his 
Majeſty's ſubject ſhall be found to have 
- ſuſtained in conſequence of the ſaid pro- 
ceedings, according to an eſtimation to 
be forthwith ſettled by the ſaid gover- 
nor with his Majeſty's governor of Ja- 
maica : and a duplicate of the ſaid or- 
ders has been delivered to his Majeſty's 
ſaid ambaſſador, who has tranſmitted the 
ſame to his Majeſty's Secretary of State, 
Letters from Liſbon adviſe, that they 
have lately diſcovered heaps of combuſ- 
tible matter near ſeveral public edifices, 
and the houſes of many of their prin- 
cipal merchants, ſuppoſed to have been 


lodged in theſe places with the moſt di. 


abolical intention. N | 
Extract of a Jetter from Breſt, Aue. g. 
« The Citizen man of war of 74 


s being actually finiſhed, will be 


zunched here on the 12th of this month. 


We ſhall have then on the ſtocks only 


the St. Eſprit and the Count d' Artois. 


The conſtruction of the latter wul be 


go out on an expedition. The Coun; 


Vith red cloth, with a wall behind, and 


finiſhed ſooner than that of the forme 
it being propoſed to. fat out the Count 
d'Artois as ſoon as poſſible, in order tg 


* 
* 


d'Oiſy is to have the command of her, 
as well as of the ſquadron which is to 
fail on this occaſion. But where they 
are hound for we know not, as not the 
leaſt circumſtance has hitherto tranſpit. 
ed, which can enable us to gueſs x 
their deſtination.” . 

Extract of a letter from Jamaica, 
„% We are under continual apprehen- 
fions, without hardly knowing the cauſe 
of them, though, indeed, the governot 
has forbid any intercourſe with the Spa 
niards, whoſe preparations are real 


alarming.” 
It is now certain that more places 
than North America are the apparent 
objects of the men of war now fitting 
out, the number of which, when com. 
pleated, will amount, great and ſmal, 
to twenty ſail. Thoſe at Chatham and 
Sheerneſs will be ready for ſea in a fey 
days, as they work double tides. 

A new manceuvre, we hear, is going 
to be introduced on board our ſhips af 
war, which it is thought will be of great 
ſervice in time of 9 

We hear that for ſome days paſt ſtand. 
ard prices on moſt of the neceſſary arti ¶ hi 
cles of life, conſumed by the inhabitants I pi 
of London and Weſtminſter, have been Jv! 
fixing by ſome members of an auguſt Wi 
aſſembly; which, it is confidently ſaid, BW v 
will take place very ſpeedily ; and fron Nef 
which it will be highly puniſhable in be 
retailers to depart, | gr 

Several private letters from Berlin, I": 
which arrived on Monday by the Dutch Wh 
mails, bring advice, that Count Pon 
atowſki was elected King of Poland, n. 
the uſual form, on the 27th utt. under Wl 
the name of Staniſlaus the Second. Thek WW" 
letters add, that the election tent vu 
20 fathoms long and eight wide, line 


4 


a bank on each ſide; and that the regi· th 
lia, which were brought to Warſaw bf 
the Biſhop of Culm on the 22d fron 
Cracow, conſiſted of five crowns, four 
ſcepters, a globe, three gold chains 
and a ſable tichly ornamented. 
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An F of . a Differtation on the Ins 
utility, of. the , Amputaiion of Limbs c. 
tranſlated inte; French, awith Notes, 


by Dr, Tiflot, ard n now ul al, 
in Engliſh.” 


” 


(FA BIL GUER' s firlt poſi- 
* 108 tion je, « That. the caſes 


a in which amputation is ne- 
5 0 ceſſar „ are much leſs fre- 
reat TL K ek than fog hitherto 
been ſuppoſed.” _ 
and. This poſition, he ſays, 3 Is founded on 
arti . his own ohſervations! in the military hoſ- 
ants I pitals, during the late bloody war, 
been where he remarked, that in a, great 
guſt number of caſes in "which amputation | 
ſaid, I vas judged neceſſary by the phyſicians 
from ef the army, it did not anſwer the end: 


e in he had alſo under his immediate care a 


great number of patients, whoſe limbs 


-rlin, I dad been ſhot off, and the ſtumps left 
utc Mhhattered 3 in ſuch a manner, that a freſh 
pon: amputation was univerſally thought ne- 
d, in celſary, and whom he cured without 
inder bat dreadtul expedient : and he cured, 
Che vithout amputation, | many patients 
- wu {boſe limbs were not entirely ſeparated, 
lined Out ſo much. detached, contuſed, and 
| and ſhattered, * that the ableſt ſurgeons 
regs, thought it indiſ penſibly neceſſary to take 
aw bf hem wholly off. 

fron WM. Bilguer redu- es che caſes in ' which 
, four amputation has been univei Fally thought 
in rveſſary, to fix. 


vor. III. 
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which at the ſame time has. ſhattered. 
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1. 5 moi tification which ſpreads 
til it reaches the bone. 

2 A. limb ſo hurt, that a mortifica- | 
tion is highly probable. | 

1 A violent contuſion gf the. fleſh, 


the bones. 

. Wounds of the f blood BI 
ſels of the limb, when, recourſe is had 
to amputation, as the only means of 
ſtopping the hæ morrhage, or through 
an apprehenſion, that the limbs ſhould. 
periſh for want of nour iſbment. + This 

5. An incurable caries of the bones. 

6 A cancer, or tumour in Hanger: 
of becoming ſuch. | ,.., , 

He Jays down his method of cure in 
each of theſe caſes ſeparately, 

1. In a mortification, he begins by 
making inciſions on the part affected, 
to procure a diſcharge of the corrupt- 
ed matter, and aſſiſt the action of the 
medicines. He makes thele inciſions 
of a conſiderable length, not only on 
the mortified parts, but thoſe adja- 
cent, and as near to each other as the 
large trunks of the blood veſſels and 
branches of nerves will allow, not 
more than an inch dittant from each 
other, and always to the quick : if the 
bone be aſtected, he cuts through. the 
perioſteum, and lays it bare. Theſe 
inciſions are in the direction of the 
fibres of the muſcle on which. they are 
cut; but he obſerves, that when the 

K K k ga ſtroene - 


434 The BeauTirs of all the 
galtroenemii, the glutei, or deltoid 
muſcles have been wounded by a ball, 
they muſt be cut tranſverſely, other- 
wiſe convulſions, particularly the ſpaſ- 
mus cynicus, will enſue: ſeveral of 
the aponeuroſes, eſpecially that of the 
biceps, ought likewiſe to be cut trani- 
verſely ; the tendons alſo mult be cut 
in the ſame direction. If the wound 


or ailment happens to be near the ar- 


ticulations, he alſo cuts through the 


ligaments, Thele inciſions muſt be 


longeſt where the {ore has ſpread the 
widelt, and deeper in the middle than 
at the rxtremities; the number may 
be from three to eight, as the caie may 
require. | | 

After theſe incifions, the mortified 
parts muſt be ſeparated from the ſound 
by a biſtory, as one mulcle is divided 


from another in diſſections ; but parts 


not totally corrupted may be ſpared ; 
for, after the removal of what 1s to- 


tally dead, they will recover; great 


care muſt be taken in removing the 
rangrened parts that lie near large 
veſſels, that ſuch veficls are not wound- 


eil; and it is better to leave a ſmall 


part of the mortified fleſh that ad- 


Heres to them behind, and truſt to its 
(ſeparation by the dreſſings, than 10 


riſk breaking them ; and, in general, 


the inciſions ſhould be made with as 


little effuſion of blood as poſſible: it 
the neighbouring parts are tainted, the 


corrupted humour muſt be ſqueezed 
out by gentle compreflion, and wiped 


off with a ſoft linen rag: afterwards, 
proper external applications muſt be 
uſed. | 


The bone, whether the perioſteum 


be ſound or deſtroyed, muſt be dreſſed 
with the following medicine : 
Frankincenſe, maſtich, ſarcocolla, 
and myrrh, finely pounded ; true bal- 
fam of Peru, and genuine eſſential oil 
of cloves, of each equal parts ; of bal- 
ſam ot fioraventi as much as may, in 
mixing all the ingredients over a very 
gentle fire, form a thin liniment, 
This muſt be uſed warm, and poured 
plentifully into the wounds, ſo that 
the bone may be well moiſtened with 
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it; ſome dry lint muſt then be laid on 
and the fleſhy parts dreſſed by ſprink. 
ling upon this lint a powder compoſed 
ot © an ounce of myrrh finely pound- 
ed, half an ounce of ſal ammoniz, 
camptor and nitre, each a drachm 
Atter the firſt layer of lint is thus co. 
vered, treth lint muſt be applied, and 
ſprinkled with the powder, till the 
wound is quire filled up with alternate 
layers of the lint and powder. 

If the bone is not affected, or the pe. 
rio{tcum laid bare, the liniment may 
be omitted, and the lint and powder 
only uſed. slight ſcarifications thould 
alſo be made upon the neighbouring 


parts, ſprinkling them with the pow- | 


der; and ail the ſores ſhould be atter- 
wards embrocated with oil of turpen- 
tine, and the whole bandaged up with 
Plain linen cloth, which mult be kept 


moiſtened night and da\ with warm fo— 


mentations. 

Hleiſter has collected a ſufficient num. 
ber of theſe fomentations, from which 
a jurgeon will eaſily ſeleét the moſt 
proper for the cate of his patient: that 
conſiſting of a pint of lime water, three 
ounces of camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
and an ounce or halt an ounce of (al 
ammoniac is uſeful in mortification; 
which proceed from high inflammation; 
ſo is that made with (oap, ſalt of tar. 
tar, and oil of turpentine, diſſo] ved in 
lime-water. | 

When the mortification proceed: 
from a mere defect of the vital mo- 
tions, as in dropſical and aged perſons, 
the tollowing fomentations are more 
proper. | | 

1. Take of water germander, worm 
wood, ſouthernwood, rue, of each two 
handfuls ; chamomile flowers, one hand- 
ful: boil them together, and to two pints 
of the ſtrained liquor add four ounces 
treacle ſpirit, two ounces of venice 
ſoap, and half an ounce or even an ounce 
of ſal gem. 

2. Take of water germander, worm. 
wood, feverfew, of each two handiuls; 
of mint and ſouthernwood, of each! 
handful : boil them together in o. 


crate, ſo as to have four pints of the 
| ſtrainel 


\ 


frained liquor, to which may be added 
half an ounce of ſal gem, and after- 
wards trom two to four ounces of trea+ 
cle ſpir it. 
3. Take of martial ball * two ounces, 
ſal ammoniac one ounce ; diſſolve them 


in about eight pints of ſpring water, aud 


add two pints of rectified ſpirit of wine. 
4. Take of crude alum, and white 
vit iol, each two ounces and two drams 3 


ounce ; Aleppo galls, iwo ounces z 
juniper and bay bert ies, each an ounce; 
g javin and rue, each two handtuls ; oak 
j leaves, a bandful and a half; verde- 
6 


gris, half an ounce; camphor, two 


drams; calamin, fix drams. - Aiter 
laying mixed and reduced all thele in. 
gredients to powder, let two ounces of 
ne compoſition be boiled with four pints 
of water, or with two of water and two 


\ Wo vinegar. | | 
The tollowing embrocations applied 
u. WH fo pacts already mortified, wil! ſtop the 


Fi further progreſs of the moitification 3 
there it is Juſt beginning they will 
prevent it, and will allo help nature 
o leparate the dead parts from the 
ound. 8 | 

1. Spirit of wine three ounces ; 
myrrh and aloes powdered, of each 
hatt an ounce; ZEgyptian ointment, 
three drams +. a | 

2. Vinous decoction of ſcordium, 
twelve ounces; vinegar of rue and of 
roles, of each tour ounces z ſpirit of 
treacle, three ounces ; and one ounce 
of ial ammoniac. | 

3. Lime water, four pints ; treacle 
ſpirit, or that of fevertew, two pints ; 
white wine vinegar, one pint ; elixir 
proprietatis, fix ounces; Egyptian oint- 
ment, two ounces, _ | 

4. Decoction of elder flowers, fix 
ounces ; wine, eight ounces z vinegar, 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, treacle ſpi- 


* 7emembered, that chez 


lytharge of filver and myrrh, each an 
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rit, or that of feverfew, each 2 ounces; 
ſpirits of falt, two drams. 

Laſtly, in order to ſoften the parts, 
ſeparate the floughs, and promote ſup- 
puration, rhe following application may 
be uſed. 

Water germander, two handfuls; 
mallows and marſhmallous, each a hand- 
ful; flower of jinſeed, three ounces; 
Venice ſoap and ſal ammoniac, of each 
two ounces ; linieed oil, an ounce. Let 
theſe ingredients be boiled together, in 
vinegar and water, to the conſiſteuce of 
a poultice. | e 

It may be in general obſerved with 
regard to tomentations, that ſuch as are 
emollient are ſerviceable when hard dry 
cruſts prevent a diſcharge ; thoſe which 
abound with acid, when there is a con- 


ſiderable degree of putrefattion z aud 


laſtly, thoſe which are ſpirituous, ſaline 
or ſtrengthening, are moſt proper when 
{wellings are flabby, and the body a- 
bounds with aqueous humours. 

The diligent uſe of theſe fomentati- 
ons, will in 12 hours altef the condi- 
tion of gangrened waunds for the bet- 
ter; then the jinr and powder may be 


removed, all the detached pieces of mor- 


tified fleſh extracted, and the dreſſings 
renewed every 12 hours: at the 3d or 


4th dreflings, the wounds will diſcharge 


matter of a favourable aſpect, and then 
it will be neceflary to give the bark in- 
ternally. | N 
The bark may be given by itſelf in 
powder, or made into an electuary with 
any of the cordial ſyrups; if it purges 
in ſubſtance, it muſt be given in the in- 
fuſion or extract. But if the fever be 
ſtrong, the heat conſiderable, and the 
patient thirſty, be bark will be of no 
ſervice; but recourſe muſt be had to 
temperance. 


It the bark is given, it may be in 


doſes of half a drachm or two ſcruples, 


K k k 2 every 


* The martial ball is thus made: Take of filings of iron one part; white tartar two 
farts: Let them be reduced to a fine powder, and put into a matraſs with as much French 
aitly as will ſwim about an inch above the powder; exhale to dryneſs, cither in the heat 
er che ſun, or in that of a water bath. Pour freſh brandy upon the remainder, and eva- 
PTTate them in this manner ſeveral times ſucceſſively, till the maſs appears refinous 3 then 
form it into balls neariy of the bigneſs of an egg. | wool 
a uſing the external vulnerary medicines, in nich alo 
often prove purgatixs. 


es is an ingredient, it mult 
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every hour at firſt, afterwards every 

two hours, and at length, once in every 
three or four hours: a few drops of 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt, or dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol, or a few grains of alum or ca- 
techu may be added to every doſe, and 
if the patient be very weak, a ſmall glaſs 
of ſome acid wine, His drink ſhould 
be water and vinegar, weak veal and 
Chicken broth, and gruels of barley or 
oatmeal, acidulated with vinegar, or 
lemon juice. 

In this ſtage, the dreſſings already 
deſcribed, being ſuppoſed to have pro 
cured a diſcharge of matter, the vul- 
nerary powder and oil of turpentine 
mult be laid aſide ; but the ſuppuration 
muſt ſtill be promoted, ſometimes to the 
eighth day, by dreſſing with the follow- 
Boll half a 
Pint ot oil olive, and an ounce of red 
ſaunders together, tlll the oil requires a 


deep red colour; when it is ſtrained, 
add a pound of yellow wax, and a 
pound and an halt of turpentine ; when 


the whole is mixed and melted together 
over a gentle fire, a little balſam of 


Peru may be added, and it may be 


quickened with a little eſſence of myrrh. 


Suppuration muſt alſo be aſſiſted by 


Keeping the parts conſtantly covered 
with emollieat fomentations, and by a- 
voiding to cleanſe the wound too much, 
either by compreſſion or wiping, and 
removing the .corrupted parts without 
effuſion of blood : 


ful examination, in which dilatation is 
ſometimes neceſlary, all the ſplinters 


and carious parts, that can be removed 


without violence, muſt be extracted, and 
they muſt then be covered with the bal- 


ſam for the bones, of frankincenſe, maſ- 


tich, as directed before. 
All theſe dreſſings ſhould be finiſhed 


as expeditiouſly as poſſible, to avoid 


cold ; the room ſhould be warm, and 


it neceſſary, a few burning coals held 


near the part which is dreſſed. 
After theſe directions, M. Bilguer 


1 Our own countryman, Mr. Sharp, who has been long an honour to his proſelion, 8] 


regard muſt alſo be 
had to the bones; after the moſt care- 


argues thus, with reſpec to mortificg. 
tions. They are the effect either of 
ſome internal morbid cauſe, or external 
injury; 3 if of an internal cauſe, ampu. 
tation can do no good while ſuch cauſe 
remains, and if that can be removed, a 
cure may be effected without ampuia- 
tion; if of an external accident, and 
they continue to ſpread, there muſt be 


a fever, and general inflammation, and 


for that reaſon amputation can only acce. 


lerate the patient's death *, whil- the mor. 


tification therefore is gaining ground the 
method above propoſed ſhould be purſu- 
ed: whenthe progreſs is ſtopped, we ſhould 
conſider whether the limb can be ſaved; 

and nothing but the total rottenneſs of 
the bone is a proof that it cannot; for 
the perioſteum may be cut and torn, 


without giving pain in a ſound ſtate, az 


Haller has demonſtrated. If the bone 
is totally rotten, amputation ſhould be 
performed, not by cutting through the 
quick, but by lopping off the gangrened 
uſeleſs maſs very near it. After provi- 
ding againſt an hzmorrhage of the lar- 
ger veſſels by a proper ligature, ſtop. 
ping the progreſs of the gangrene muſt 
be then attempted by internal medicines, 
and ſuitable dreſſings; the patient; 
ſtrength ſhould be ſupported by a pro. 
per regimen, and if it increaſes, a ſe- 
paration of the ſoft parts that are mor- 
tified, will certainly enſue ; after which 
it will be eaſy to ſaw off the little ſtump 
of the dead bone that was lett, and the 
wound may be cicatriſed by epulotic ap- 
plications, and ſuch as have been jul 
recommended for bones when laid b re, 

2. With reſpect to limbs violently 


contuſed, which tome have made: 


practice of cutting off betore they trie 
any other remedy, M. Bilguer de- 
clares expreisly againſt anuputation, 
even if the bones, as well as fleſh, ar 
bruiſed and cruſhed by the tall of! 
large beam, a mals of ſtone, or by 1 
cart wheel, a ſcrew, or a preſs: in the 
caſes, he ſays, the patient has a bett 


chance, even for lite, ſetting the lind 
5 ot 


irretragediy proved the impropriety of operating en th e ſound part, while the mortif. 2“ 


egining ground. 


aut of the queſtion, if it is not, than if 
t is, cut off. Two things are gene- 
rally dreaded, a mortification and hæ- 
morrhage : as to the mortification, if 
what has already been ſaid, is worthy 
of any regard, it 1s not probable: as 
to the hemorrhage it has ſometimes 
topped, even in theſe very caſes, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon. The 
method of cure, directed by this author, 
is as follows: „ 

When the lower parts of a ſhattered 
limb adhere by a little fleſh or ſkin, 
ſo as there is no hope of a re- union, 
they ſhould be ſeparated intirely : when 


pieces of bone jut out they muſt be ſaw- 


ed off, whether firm or moveable : all 
the other ſmall ſplinters, either held by 
the fleſh, or adhering to the bone, that 
can be removed without violence, or a 
freſh effuſion of blood, ſhould be 
extracted by the hand, or a proper in- 


ſtrument; the limb ſhould then be ſlight- 


ly compreſſed between the hands, and 
gently ſtroked lengthways trom above 
downwards, ſo as to reſtore it as much 
as poſlible to its natural ſhape ; the ſore 
ſhould then be dreſſed with a gigeſtive, 
adding a little eſſence of myrrh, or ſo- 


lution of maſtich; the whole covered 


with dry lint, and the ſame bandage 
applied as in amputations, but not ſo 
tight as to cauſe pain, or increaſe the 
Inflammation ; the whole ſhould be then 
moiſtened with as much {ſpirit of wine 
as may penetrate the parts affected, and 
care mult be taken to extend the limb 
in a right line, and lay it loft. 

Till the ſuppuration becomes plenti- 
ful, it ſhould be dreſſed only once in 
twenty tour hours, but afterwards twice 
a day; and ſuch dreſſings as touch 
the bone or fleſh, ſhouid be covered 
with unt dipped in ſolution of maſtich, 
balſam of fioraventi, or ſome other bal- 
ſamic eſſence, to prevent the ſuppura- 
ton from becoming too copious; and 
at each dreſſing, all the little ſhivers 
Which do not re unite, and whick by 


degrees come to be ſeparated without 


violence, ſhould be taken away. 
Care ſhould be taken to promote the 
coalition of the larger fragments, by 
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light compreſſion of the hands, and a 


little tightening of the bandage. Thoſe 


that do not coaleſce in a month ſhould 


be cautiouſly and tenderly looſened, 


ſo as to bring them away. If any are 
cracked as high as the articulation, 

they ſhould be left to nature, 

It the patient is weakened by loſs of 
blood, he muſt be ſupported by broths, 


with herbs boiled in them, and with 


wine and water; he ſhould allo take, 
every four hours, half a drachm of the 
bark, till the pulſe is ſufficiently raiſed, 
and the ſuppuration is Javdable ; he 
may then be allowed meat, and his 
drink ſhould be water, acidulated with 
vinegar or vitriol. Y 

When the ſuppuration is too plenti- 
ful, and the wound appears diſpoſed 
to heal, the patient ſhould be purged 
once or twice with Epſom ſalt, ſome ab- 


ſorbent powders having been previ- 


ouſly adminiſtered for a tew days. He 
ſhould drink during the day, a ſlight 


decoction of the bark; before and af- 


ter meals, a little ſtrengthening acid 


elixir; and, in the evening, he ſhould 


take a {mall doſe of the bark in ſub- 
ſtance. 76 


The ſtrengthening elixir is thus 


made : ** Halt an ounce of the extract 
of wormwood ; of that of gentian, leſ- 
ſer centaury, green oranges, and buck- 
bean, of each a drachm ; rectified ſpirit 
of wine, iour ounces, and ſpirituous 
mint-water, one ounce : let the ex- 
tracts be diſſolved in the ſpirits, over 


a gentle fire; ſtrain them, then add to 


the trained liquor, half an ounce of 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre, and 30 drops 
of oil of vitriol.“ . | 
M. Bilguer then deſcribes a fever, 


which frequently ſupervenes in theſe 


caſes, and gives directions how, to ſtop it, 
When the bones of a limb are not 
quite broken through, and the parts 
ſuſpended only by a ſmall portion of 
fleſh and ſkin, but ſo much ſhattered 
that the limb may be moved any way. 
and ſeems to hang uſeleſs, the aperture 
made by the wounding body muſt be 
dilated, and the fieſh ſeparated from the 
bone, that the ſplinters and extraneous 

| iubltances 
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ſubſtances may be extracted; the dre. 
fings muſt be the ſame as betore di- 
rettet. | | 

If a bullet has penetrated the cavity 
of a bone, the bone muſt be laid bare, 
and afterwards pierced with 2 or 3 tre- 
pans, that the extraneous body and fhi- 
vers may be extracted. | > 

If a bullet has made its way into one 
fide of a joint, and ſplintered ſeveral 
bones at a ſtroke, the ſame method muſt 
be followed. | 

Care muſt be taken to fix the limb 
in its natural ſituation, to keep the 
_ dreſſings ſufficiently tight above and be- 
low the wound ; to promote the conſo- 
lidation of the larger pieces of bone, by 
keeping them firm in their places, and 

preventing the re-abſorption of pus. 

M. Bilguer's obſervations confirm 
thoſe of Horſtius, that patients who have 
loſt a great portion both of the tibia 
and fibula, may, nevertheleſs, after 
their cure, walk with eaſe, and halt but 
very little. 25 | 

M. Bilguer obſerves, that ſometimes 
the wounds dry up on a ſudden, be- 
come corrupted, and exhale an infecti- 
_ ous ſtench ; the neighbouring parts are 
inflamed tor ſome days, and then leave 
an oedematous tumour, which either 
produces an abſceſs, with a laudable 
diſcharge, or degenerates into a malig- 
nant ſore, without an abſceſs, which 
ſometimes ſwarms with maggots: for 


this untoward appearance of the wound 


he directs proper remedies. 

3. In caſes of violent contuſions, 
where a great quantity of extravaſated 
| Auid under the ſkin produces the ap- 
pearance of a mortified eſchar, and 
tho' the ſkin itſelf is not broken, yet 
the bones under it are diſlocated or 
fractured, 
nearly the ſame as in a montification, 
and the part affected ſhould be con- 
ſtantly bathed with emollient fomenta- 
tions, without any ſtimulating or a- 
ſtringent ingredient : if the bones ae 
Juxated, they muſt be reduced, but 
Jeft without bandages. = 

If the contuſion has not produced 
a mortified ſlough, but has yet trac- 


gentle trictions, 


the treatment ſhould be 


tured the bone, the applications ſhould 
be very mild, and no inciſions hoy! 
be made; the two ends of the buys, 
ſhould be brought together, and ge. 


cured by compreſſes and bandages ; 


and the whole dreſſings ſtouped with 
diſcutient and vulnerary tomeni ations, 

4. As to wounds of the large blog. 
veſſels, the furgeon may always, jy 
proper dilatations, come at the wound, 
and ſtop the bleeding, by ligatures 
aſtringents, or both; ſo that in that 
caſe amputation can never be neceſ. 
ſary : and experience has ſhewn, that 
after the operation for the aneurim, 
the member which it might be iuppoled 
would have periſhed for want ot ny. 
riſhment, has recovered heat, motion, 
and ſtrength, even when the trunk of 
the brachial artery has been cut through; 
This therefore, when wounded, may 
be tied without fear, and the prelerya- 
tion of the limb may be provided tor by 
aperient fpirituous foinentations, and 
which contribute to 
open and enlarge the ſmall velleis, 

5. As to a caries of the bone, when 
it is recent and inconliderable, there 
can be no pretence to amputate, but the 
bone muſt be laid bare as tar as the ca. 
ries extends, and ſcraped with a ſcape, 
or pertcrated in ſeveral parts with the 
ſpike of a trepan : when the caries has 
reached the oppoſite part of the bone, 


the crown of the trepan mult be ui 


to take out the intire piece : medicines 
proper in this caſe are well known, but 
the mineral acids mult never be employ: 
ed, not even Hoffman's anodyne mint 
ral liquor ; for all do hurt. When the 
caries is removed, the cure is to be 
compleated by a nouriſhing, but nd 
oily diet. 'The dreſſing ſhould tin 
conſiſt only of dry lint, taking great cart 
to exclude the acceſs of air from without. 
When the caries is accompaniel 
with a vitiated ſtate of the blood, tht 
external treatment muſt be the ſat, 
and proper internal remedies mult be 
added: a caries from a venereal caul 

may be cured like any other. 
Amputation is uſeleſs while the more 
bid cauſe remains; and when it 1s ſe 
ERR moves 


moved, the cure may be effected with- 
out amputation : the portion of bone 


cerning which this author ſays very 
ittle, except that it ſhould he extir- 
ted before it takes root, or not at all. 
The whole of this intereſting work 


: founded on the author's own a- 


dundant experience in the military 
hoſpitals of Pruſſia, during the late 
bloody war ; where a much greater 
proportion of thoſe who were ſo wound- 
ed, as, in the general opinion, to juſ- 
tify amputation, recovered, than are 
known to recover of thole on whom 
that operation is performed. 85 

The work appears to be extremely 


well tranſlated, and is earneſtly recom- 


mended, by the author of this epitome, 
to every practitioner in this kingdom. 


AXTAXAAX} XEXXANX 


From the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Heads offered to the Confederation of the 
Miniſtry. 


H E following particulars are re- 
commended to the ſerious conſi- 
eration of the preſent miniſtry, and 
to thoſe that ſhall ſucceed them ; for 
whoever will contribute moſt to the 
redreſs of national grievances, will be 
moſt approved of by the public, 
To take away all penſions, except 


to indigent perſons, or to reward real 


lervices, and merit. 

To annihilate all fire cures in the 
tate, and to make the ſalaries and pro- 
: of places hold a proportion to the 
12zrity of the office, and the trouble 
di executing it, | 

To lop off, or'at leaſt to regulate, 
nd fix the fees at public offices. 

To render private acts of parlia- 
ent leſs expenſive. 

To raiſe the credit of the public 
unds, | 

To repeal the marriage act, and 
ke matrimony more eaſy and open 
9 the common people. 


own manufactures, 
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To reduce the amazing number of 


beggars, vagrants and gipſies, by in- 


flicting heavy puniſhments upon thoſe 
who quit their legal ſettlements; to 
canfine all the old and infirm of thoſe 


that are born beggars, and ſending the 


young and healthy to America. | 
'To limit a time for the final deci- 
ſion of all law-ſuirs, ſuppoſe to one 


year or two at fartheſt, which is ſurely 


ſafficient for all parties to produce their 
evidences of every kind. LE 
To prevent the pernicious practice of 
ſmuggling, which is ſo eaſily done. 
To enforce the conſumption of our 
by prohibiting, 
under ſevere penalties, the importation 


of ſuch foreign commodities as injure 
our trade. 


To take off ſuch taxes as immedi- 


ately affect the poor manufacturers, in 
order to enable them to work as cheap 
as our neighbours; for the dearneſs of 


our filks, lace, &c. induces great peo- 
ple to furniſh themſelves with ſuch 
things from France. | 
To contrive ſome more ſummary way 
to puniſh petty thefts, and ſmall of- 


_ fences ; for the ſending ſuch to com- 


mon goals, teaches them more roguery 
than they knew before. 

To encourage a ſpirit of induſtry 
and frugality, and to puniſh ſloth and 
drunkenneſs, on 
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From the GENTLEMAN's MAGAZINE. 


A Defence of the Majority in the Houſe | 


of Commons, on the Queſtion relating 
to General Warrants. In Anfaver to 
the Defente of the Minority. 


HE Deſence of the Minority is 

written with a ſpirit and elo- 
quence which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from the ordinary productions of party 
writers. It contains an appeal to the 


underſtandings of mankind ; and ſubs 
mits the conduct of 220 geniivinen to 
the deciſion of the public. In this light, 
every man has a right to enter freely in- 
to the diſtuſſion of it, and to exprefs 

[is 
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his cenſure of approbation of it, toge- 
ther with the reaſons that influence his 
opinion. This I ſhall endeavour to do 
with fairneſs, truth, and ſincerity ; and 
by endeavouring to ſtate facts and tran- 
ſactions as they really are, ſhall under- 
take the only effectual defence of the 
Majority. „ | 
The defender of the Minority ſets 
out with attacking the credit of the wri - 
ter in the Gazetteer, for having miſ- 
ſtated the motion made in the Houſe of 
Commons, and by way of proof tells us, 
that he has been at the pains of tranſ- 
cribing the motion from the votes. But 
what ſhall we ſay if we find upon exa- 
_ mination, that the motion, as he has 
given it, is alſo mis-ſtated, and was by 
the Houſe adjudged te be ſo little form- 
ed upon the ſingle caſe before them, 
that they found it neceſſary (by common 
conſent) to alter and amend it? The 
author has tranſcribed the motion as it 
was made upon the 14th of February; 
he will give me leave to tranſcribe it as 
it flood amended on the 11th. That 
a General Warrant for apprehending 
and ſeizing the authors, printers and pub- 
liſhers of a ſeditious and treaſonable libel, 
together with their papers, is not war- 
ranted by law; although ſuch warrant 
hath been iſſued according to the uſage 
of office, and hath been frequently pro- 
duced to, and ſo far as appears to this 
Houſe, the validity thereot hath never 
been debated in the court of King's- 
Bench, but the parties thereupon have 
been frequently bailed by the ſaidcourt.” 
Thus ſtood the queſtion, as amend- 
ed by the conſent of thoſe who moved 


it; the public then will judge how fair- 


ly it has been repreſented by the de- 
fender of the Minority, 
Had the motion been general, as 


ſhated by the Gazetteer, Whether a 


General Warrant from a ſecretary of 
ſtate be warrantable by law or not? 
The Defender is of opinion, that it 


would have been ſuch, as an honeſt man 


might very fairly and conſiſtently have 
voted againſt, tho' he had voted for the 
motion limited only to the caſe of ſedi- 
tious libels.” I moſt readily agree with 


him, that the two propoſitions are highs 


ly different, that the one takes awa þ 
trom the executive power, an thorin m 
which may frequently be found eſſential 0e 
to the very being of the ſtate; the o. cl 
ther is merely trifling with the Public, ſu 


by profeſſing to give them a ſecurity to { 
their liberties, when in fact no ſuch ſte. 
curity was intended, F 
It ſhould ſeem as if ſeditious libel 
were conſidered by the gentlemen of the : 
Minority as a ſort of harmleſs ſport, 
mere exerciſe of wit and talents, and 
an innocent exertion of the liberty of 
the preſs. Perhaps they may ſtlle thi 
very libel, upon which their complaint 
is founded, an irreverent paper; that 
the unhappy man has gone rather into 
a blameable exceſs ; that they do no 
pretend to juſtify it. Parliament, how. 
ever, has given it another ſtile: and i 
it had been adjudged to have excited, 
inſtead of tending to excite, would hate 
been no leſs a crime againſt the ſtate 
than that of high-treaſon, without any 
palliation whatſoever. | be 
Such, however, is the manner in which ve 
theſe true and temperate friends to li 
berty diſclaim the ſentiments of that 2. is 
bominable paper: ſuch their concen 
for the peace of government and tle] pr 
public ſecurity, 
Let us next examine, whether they of 
were more truly zealous in ſecuring tl tr 
liberties of the individual, and “ de. nc 
fending the undoubted and undiſputel be 
birthright of the ſubje&.” The mo ot 
tion, take it as it was moved by SM in 
W. M——- b, and ſeconded by Sir 6. C 
S=—— le, on the 14th, or as it ſtood ar 
mended on the adjourned debate on the 
17th, contains what? A reſolution ol ill 
one houſe, That a General Warrant ft V 
ſeizing Authors, Printers and Publi- li 
ers of a ſeditious (and treaſonable) libe i 1! 


together with their papers, is not waſh 


ranted by law. This reſolution tha tl 
would have been the exact and preci*ty 
remedy to the evil complained of; bi-! 
without ſtirring captiouſly ſo delicate 
queſtion of government, as that vba at 
they are with ſo little candour charg*M ti 
with, would have been ſufficient to hah © 
| quite 


quieted the fears that had been ſo in- 
duſtriouſly infuſed into the minds of 
man upon this illegal and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. Let us fee then what real ſe- 
curity this reſolution would have given; 
cgqppoſe, as a poſſible caſe, that a future 
o WF ſecretary of ſtate ſhould have granted a 
particular warrant, deſcribing the per- 
ſon, for the ſeizing the papers, and a 
general warrant for apprehending the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers; would 
either of theſe warrants fall under this 
reſolution 3 if the words treaſonable 
of WM practices were inſerted, might not a 
General Warrant paſs uncenſured, in- 
cluding both the perſons and papers. 
If theſe evaſions then could fruttrate 
that reſolution, the reſolution was of- 
tering a ſecurity to liberty, which in ef- 
fe& vas no ſecurity at all. | 
The next thing the Defender lays be- 
fore the public, is the proceeding of the 
court of Common Pleas, which he com- 
plains has been as groſsly n. iſrepreſent. 
ed in the Gazetteer, as the motion had 
been miſ-ſtated, He aſſerts, with a 
very peremptory deciſion, *“ that the 
| queſtion of the legality of the warrants 
is not now & judice, nor has been in a 
courſe of legal determination.” To 
prove this aſſertion, he has given ex- 
tracts in his notes out of the ſeveral bills 
of exceptions, and endeavours to prove 
from them, © that the only queſtion 
now in legal iſſue, or that can be brought 
before the court, 1s, whether a ſecretary 
of {tate be a juſtice of peace, & c. Now 
in the ſeveral cauſes brought before the 
Court, it is neceſſary to obſerve there 
ue two different complaints. 
The one is for having acted under an 
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on d Illegal warrant, as in the action by 
nt aß Wilkes againſt Wood, where the lega- 


bliſs 
libe, 
Wal- 


lity of the warrant is the ſole thing in 
lue; in barr of which action, Mr. 
Wood is adviſed by his council to plead 


te that Lord Hallifax was not made a par- 
rect , according to 7 Jac. I. and 24 G. II. 
ich This plea however is over-ruled ; the 
Cate ! Hurt proceed to determine the cauſe, 
wia and actually give damages to the plain- 
arge tiff ; by which the warrant ſtands con- 
> ate demned. The bill of exceptions is on- 


11cted 


be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 
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ly in the nature of an appeal from this 


deciſion. 


The other ground of complaint, as in 
the action brought by William Huckel, 
againſt one of the meſſengers, is two- 
fold ; for having acted under an illegal 
warrant, and for having miſtak-n the 
object of that warrant. In this latter 


Inſtance it 1s evident, that the plead- 


ing the legality of the warrants would 
be of no effect; nor the other plea, 
that Lord Hallifax had not been made 
a party, fince it was evident they had 
not acted in obedience to his warrant. 
It was therefore determined, that upon 
the whole caſe, the ſeveral matters ſo 
Produced and proved were not ſufficient 
to barr the ſaid William Huckel of his 
action. In this cauſe therefore there 
were alſo damages given; to which a 
bill of exceptions was taken, The dif- 
ference between theſe two caſes ſhould 
In the lat- 
ter caſe, the legality of the warrant was 
not properly in iſſue before the court: 
In the other caſe, the legality of the 
warrant was the only object of it! 
What elſe can the author conceive was 
in iſſue before the court when damages 
were given, if the legality of the war- 
rant was not before them ? NE 
After what has appeared, I flatter 
myſelf the reader will think there was 
ſome reaſon to enlarge upon ** the im- 
propriety of deciding in parliament a 
queſtion then depending in a court of 
judicature.“ 5 
What then, ſays the Defender, has 
parliament never proceeded to examine 
into abuſes by a motion, &c. Have they 
forgot the caſe of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Keeling, &c, No: The Defender may 
be aſſured thoſe caſes are not forgotten; 
'tis remembered that two of them re- 
gard the ſupreme judges of a court of 
judicature z one wantonly abuſing his 
authority, and perverting the law to the 
purpoſes of vexation and oppreſſion ; 
the other pleading uſage indeed for a 
praQtice, which was dangerous to the 
ſafety of the ſubje&, but which was by 
no means juſtified by the neceſſities of the 
tate : both ſo far from being in a courſe 
"we 3: of 
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of trial, that they were amenable to no 
court or ribunal, but to the high court 
of parliament aſſembled. The two o- 
ther caſes, the one is a caſe of high trea- 
ſon in Lord Marlborough, ſuſpected of 
holding correſpondence with rebels ac- 
tually in arms; a caſe which the author 
does not himſelf wiſh to except from the 
power of General Warrants : the other 
is the caſe of Lord Danby, a member 
of the Houſe of Commons, who at the 
requeſt of his father was apprehended 
without any crime, merely from private 
tamily conſiderations. How any, or all 
of theſe inſtances, which, taken ſepa» 
rately, are nothing to the purpoſe, can, 
when bundled together, become appo- 
ſite to the preſent queſtion, I am at a 
loſs to imagine. : 

The deſender of the Minority upon 
the ſtrength of theſe precedents however, 
and upon his repreſentation of the 


proceedings in Court triumphs not a 
little; and imagining this to be the fort 


of his argument, boldly aſſerts, “that 
the whole defence of that day conſiſted 
in arguing upon the impropriety of de- 


_ ciding in Parliament a queſtion then 


depending in a court of judicature.“ 
Had there indeed been no other argu- 


ment againſt ſo haſty a reſolution, that 
alone might have been ſufficient. 


But 
the whole defence of that day did not 
turn upon that point alone. Some of 
the principal arguments which deter- 
mined the Majority upon that queſtion, 
were to the tollowing effect. Firit, the 
little neceſſity there appeared at that 


time of examining into a power, which 


could not be decided but with the ut- 
moſt gravity and deliberation, which 
had the ſanction of uninterrupted uſage, 
and which did not appear in the preſent 
inſtance to have been abuſed. 2. The in- 
ſufficiency and futility of the propoſiti- 
on, which might ſerve to alarm the 
jealouſies, but could not ſecure the li- 


berties of the ſubject 3 whilſt a reſolu- 


tion upon the journals, confined to the 
caſe of ſeditious libels only, left the 
warrants, in all other caſes, ſtill more 
confirmed and authoriſed by that tacit 
approbation. 3. That the caſe of ſe- 
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ditious and treaſonable. libels was ſo far 
from deſerving to be a particular ex. 
ception, that there are few i ſtances 
that more ſtrongly juſtify the neceſſity 
of the practice. 4. That if the Houſs 
of Commons ſhould be prevailed upon 
to paſs their cenſure upon ſuch war. 
rants, by their reſolution, and if after. 
wards the Lords, when appealed to in 
their judicial capacity from the deciſon 
of the courts below, ſhould think fit to 
confirm the practice, and to declare the 
legality of them, one of theſe two things 
mult happen ; either the courts of lay 
maſt be divided and confoundell in ther 
opinions, or the dignity of the Houſe of 
Commons muſt ſuffer in the negleg 
and contempt of their reſolution. «, 


That if the Houſe thought proper to 


take cognizance of general warrants at 
all, and to diſcuis the legality of them, it 
imported them to go further, to probe 
the evil to the bottom, to exawine it 
with all the ſolemnity ſo great a que tion 
demanded, to form the whole into a 
law, which ſhould hence forward be an 
eſfectual ſecurity to our freedom, and 
an unerring guide to all future miniiters 
in the exerciſe of a very dangeous di. 
cretionary powder. That in order to 
this, it would be neceſſary that it ſhould 
be brought before the Houſe, in the 
torm of a bill for regulating the con- 
duct of the ſecretaries of ſtate in all 
caſes; that in this form it might be 


_ duly weighed, the parts of it, and 


poſſible caſes, thoroughly coviidered; 
and that when it was perfected, it mig 
he determined not by the haſty, av! 
ineffectual reſolution of one Hove, but 
by the ſolemn ſanction of the legitlature 

and paſs into a law, | 
_ "Theſe were among the principal arg. 
ments that were urged againſt the n. 
tion, and which occaſioned the vote ij 
which the conſideration of it was pl: 
poned for four. months. | | 
With regard to the bill brought 4 
by Sir John Philips, it did occaſio 
ſome ſurpriſe, that it was received h 
the gentlemen of the Minority with th 
ſtrongeſt degree of prejudice and d. 
guſt, Their reaſons for it wy bet 
| nov 


know ; certain it is, they did not then 
affign the reaſon given by the defender. 
But it ſeems, they could not regulate 
what they did not allow to exiſt.” What 
wretched quibbling upon words! They 
could endeavour to regulate the conduct 
of ſtate, by an ineffectual reſolution of 
one Houſe ; but when it was offered 


them to regulate the practice effectual- 
ly, they could not conſent to regulate 


what they did not allow to exitt ! 

The defender of the Minority has 
had recourſe to a method of gaining 
tie public on his fide, which he will 
permit me to ſay is neither fair nor ju- 
dicious. He has ſuppoſed an inſtance, 


lours, to engage the affection of his 
reader: he applies that character to a 
writing which, give me leave to ſay, 
ſuits as little with it as falſehood and 
miſrepreſentation do with candour and 
integrity; and he thea ſuppoſes that 
which has never yet been called a ſedi- 
tions or treaſonable libel, to be treated 
as a ſeditious or treaſonable libel ; he 
heightens his picture with every circum- 
ſtance of alluſion, of ſacks, and papers, 
and meſſengers, and then ſets himſelf 
to argue upon what — upon the phan- 
dom of his own imagination. What is 
this but trying to alarm our paflions, 
when he fears he has not yet convinced 
our reaſon, A ſecretary of ſtate, as 
any private ſubject may do, may vio- 
late the laws of his country ; but if he 
does, he does it at his peril; on the 


Budget, be whom he will, chuſes to a- 
muſe himſelf with writing treaſonable 
and ſeditious libels againſt the (tate, the 
ſtate will take cognizance of him, 1 make 
no doubt, as of any other offender. 
The public perhaps, expected to 
bear from the defender a regular and 
alarming ſyſtem laid open to them, by 
which an arbitrary adminiſtration had 
endeavoured to overthrow the bulwark 
ef their liberties : that the Privileges 
of Parliament had been daringly vio- 
ated; that ſome dangerous Innovations 


which he had no cauſe to ſuppoſe, of 
grievance and oppreſſion ; he has drawn | 
[a character in the moſt flattering co- 


other hand, when the author of the 


| rity, 
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had been attempted to annihilate Mag- 
na Charta, the Habeas Corpus, or ſome 
other pillar of the conſtitution: in 
ſhort, that ſome innocent man had been 
oppreſſed by arbitrary violence, tyran- 
ny, and perſecution. This indeed 
might juſtify the language that has 
been held, and the ſpirit which has 


been endeavoured to be infuſed into the 


nation — What will they find as the 
object of ſo much alarm and jealouſy ? 


An adwminift: ation vindicating the dig- 
nity of the Crown, the authority of 
Parliament, and the public peace. Not 


innovating, not proceeding with haſte 
or violence, but ſubmitting their judg- 
ments to the practice of their predecel- 


ſors in office; exerting ſuch powers 


only as had been eſtabliſhed by repeated 
uſage, which had frequently appeared 
before Cours of Judicature, had never 
been queſtioned in them, but by the 


practice of thoſe courts had been ac- 


knowledged and confirmed. Powers 


which the beſt friends to liberty had ne- 


ver ſcrupled to exerciſe, and which the 


moſt violent aſſertors of regal authority 


had never dared to abuſe : they will 
find the object of complaint ſuch as 
even party is become ambitious of dif- 
claiming ; anc the offence of ſo public 
and ſo hcinous a nature, that partiaiment 
has paſſed upon it unanimouſly the fſg- 


vereſt cenſure. Where then is the grie- 


vance, where then the foundation of fo 
much clamour ? Have the officers in the 
execution of theſe warrants undehgned- 
ly miſtaken the objects of them? Will 
the parties aggrieved deny mat they 
have had ample ſatisfaction Have they 
ignorantly exceeded the powers of the 
warrant in a fingle circumſtance ? It 
they have, the law is oven; no Mi- 
niſter deſires to ſcreen, and the law 
knows how to puniſh and redre's. What 
then does the whole charge amoun! to? 


It amounts at laſt to this fingle propo- 


ſition ; that they did not ſuifer them- 


ſelves to be the dupes of a party, in 
acquiei.ing in a reſolution that e 


thought neither conducive to private 


liberty, or conſiſtent with pubiic ect » 


1 rom 
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Conclliating Arguments for the Out's and 
In's. 


Hatever tends to inflame, and 

to divide, is dangerous. It is 
in vain to imagine that our religion, ci- 
vil liberties, trade, colonies, and domi- 
nion of the ſeas, can be ſecured by the 
terror of our arms, unleſs we apply a 
remedy to cure our inteſtine miſchiefs. 
Innumerable inſtances convince, that a 
country is to be ruined by dividing a- 
mong themſelves, upon which no fo- 
reign force could make any impreſſion. 
Extremities, mutual affronts, and per- 
ſonal injuries, beget ſuch a hatred at 
laſt, as is never to be reconciled : and 
muſt either quite ſubvert the ſtate, or 
produce a total change of the conſtitu- 
tion. 
Therefore it has been, and ever muſt 
be acknowledged, a laudable attempt to 
moderace, to appeaſe, to reconcile, when 
there appears a tendency towards irre- 
concileable factions or oppoſitions; when 
parties run high; and when the pub- 
lic good ſeems to be in danger by pri- 
vate ani moſities. 

To reſtore order in a ſtate, where all 
has been in confuſion; vigilance in the 
public, where their intereſt has been 
neglected, and ſuffers: integrity and 
probity among thoſe, who have been 
long accuſtomed to corruption ; or to 
lead ſuch into the plain ways of honeſty 
and truth, who have ſhewn their dexte- 
rity and abilities in the planning and 
enforcing of wrong and bad meaſures; 


to ſuppreſs faction in a country, where 


moſt of the great men, for many yeais, 
have known no other road to honour 
and preferments; and to reconcile par- 
ties, when both perhaps think it their 


intereſt to remain divided, is difficult, 


but not out of the reach of human wil- 
dom ; nor without example : in which 
we find, that as much and more than 
all this has been brought about by a 
wiſe and virtuous prince, aſſiſted with a 
good and faithful council. 


_unfortunate, 


Henry the Fourth of France, bleſſed 
with a mind nobly diſpoſed, full of vir. 
tuous thoughts, and tender inclination, 


towards his people, reconciled two Pars 


ties, which had filled his kingdom with 
contuſion and civil war for almoſt fort 
years. In whom was realized the ch. 
ſervation made of princes by Machiz. 
vel.—* It is an infallible rule, ſays tht 
grand maſter in politicks, that a Prince 
who has no wiſdom of his own, can ne. 
ver be well adviſed ; and that pool 
counſels proceed rather from the wil. 
dom of the prince, than the prince's wi. 
dom from the goodneſs of his councils," 
And Dr. Davenant is poſitive, that this 


_ obſervation holds truer in England tha 


perhaps in other count: tes,—PFor, « ng 
one inſtance can be given, that thing 
have been well adminiſtered in the realm, 
when the ſovereign was defective in thoſ? 
abilities of the mind, which are requi: 
nte tor empire.” 

The reaſon whereof is 8 from 


the nature of our government and it 


people. A free country, and a people 
jealous of their liberttes, can never he 


ſatisfied, if any one ſubject ſhould en- 
groſs the prince. 


A miniſter, without 
aſſociate 1n authority, has always been 
Wolſey, perhaps, the. 
bleſt man that ever had ſuch a ſtation, 
ſunk at laſt under the weight of being 
a ſingle miniſter, 

But as many muſt here participate 
by way of council, in the derivatiit 
power, it requires the greater penetſ 
tion and wiſdom in the prince, to judge 
amidſt theſe numbers. For though al 
have the ſame right intentions towards 
their country, and the ſame zeal for tis 
ſervice of their royal maſter, there wii 
be a variety of opinions; and it It 
quires a good underſtanding to form tit 
beſt judgment upon their different a 
vice; and much more ſo, when council 
ſhall be ſuggeſted by ambition, inten. 
perate zeal, and corrupt views, cloatl- 
ed with artful profeſſions of fidelity al 
flowing eloquence. 

For princes to be ſerved by a ſet u 
men without faults is impoſſible : f 


man will be bad, unleſs he be compels 
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be good by ſome neceſſity. And this 
neceſſity of being good muſt be impoſed 
upon miniſters of ſtate and counſellors, 
by their ſovereigns, whoſe chief object 
and endeavours ſhould be to promote 
the honour and welfare of their domi- 
nions, and to gain the affections of their 
people. This 1s in princes the higheſt, 
and carries along with it all the other 
parts of wiſdom. „ 
Miniſters of ſtate contribute very 
much to root out faction, and to ſettle 
the minds of the people, when their own 
conduct is irreproachable; when it ma- 
nifeſtly appears by all their actions, that 
they take more care of the common in 
tereſt, than to build up their own for- 
tunes; when they are not over greedy 
for themſelves; when they ſhew no en- 
deavours to engroſs the prince, or to 
confine the royal favour only to their 
own private followers and creatures; 
when they do not ſo much conſider who 
are their perſonal friends, as who beit 
love, and can beſt ſerve the publick ; 


when they have diſintereſted minds, clean 


hands, and ſuch undaunted ſpirits, as 
conſtantly to purſue what 1s right, and 
to avoid what is wrong, without re- 
garding either to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, the 
great or little vulgar, with a courage 
that riſes from true ſenſe and ſolid vir- 
tue; when they defire to have power 
and intereſt rataer by their proper me- 
rits and endowments, than from the 
ſation they are in; and wher. they are 
of ſuch a temper, that they can, like a 
Pitt and a Temple, with eaſe and ſatiſ- 
faction quit thoſe poſts, wherein they 
cannot be of ei vice to the public, or 
which they can no longer bold with 
their own honour. —Such miniſters only 
can cure and prevent civil diſſentions, 
add ſtrength to the prince, and luſtre to 
—_—. 

Therefore it is moſt ruinous both to 
the king and the ſubject, and to them- 
ſelves, wherever men of mean, or no 
abilities for government, venture to ap- 
proach the throne, and ſteer the helm 
of ſtate. If they have not courage to 
face danger, nor prudence to avert it; 


if they cannot bear with the heats, fol- 


ple are inquiſitive and jealous. 
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lies, and paſſions of mankind ; if they 
ſhrink under perils, and are too much 


elated with proſperity; if their genius 


be low and their thoughts high; if they 
have neither foreſight, quick apprehen- 
ſion, nor ſolid judgment; they ought 
not, they ſhould not preſume to take 
upon them the adminiſtration of the na- 
tional affairs. Becaufe without excel- 
lent endowments, they deprive the prince 
of the confidence and affection of his 


ſubjects, provoke them to wrath by bad 


meaſures ; and alſo, it is impoſſible for 
themſelves long to keep their ground in 
a free country, where the injured peo- 


they may be called fortunes bubbles 


blown up, and ſuddenly blown down; 


and frequently have periſhed under the 
weight, which they were not ſtrong e- 
nough to hear. On the contrary, it is 
impoſſible to carry on a good and wiſe 
government, if he who acts well is not 
thoroughly perſuaded, that he ſhall be 


juſtified ; and that intrigues, falſe inſi- 


nuations, and malicious whiſpers, ſhall 


never he ſuffered to bear him down, 


whoſe integrity is perfect, and whoſe 
conduct is without reproach. *» | 

I ſhall therefore take my leave of you 
for the preſent, with this obſervation : 
As it is not conſiſtent with the ſafety of 
princes, their wiſdom, nor indeed their 


duty to Ged, to let their perſonal kind-_ 


neſs to private men go ſo tar, as to de- 
fend miniſters, who, by their unſkilful- 
ne's, negligence, or, perhaps by high 
crimes, are become obnoxious to the 


whole people; ſo in ſuch caſes, .hereto- 


fore, reſolute, wiſe and virtuous princes, 
have not regarded who weie the majo- 
rity, but where truth lay, and how the 
common welfare might be beſt con- 
ſulted. | 
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From the Lox DON MaGAZINE. 
EPIT ATH Explained. 


M.iſtake having lately crept into 
the papers, relative to an inſcrip- 
tion on a tomb-tone in St. Pancras 


church 


ET CEE Eo © *.. Dr nee, — 
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church - yard, aid to be O. C. per benan 
famam, &c. and to have ſome reference 
to Oliver Cromwell, I beg leave to ſet 
the matter right ; the real ſtate of the 
caſe heing as follows: On the ſtone 
which ſtands lower than thofe about it, 
and near the foot way going to the ſou th 
door of the church, are engraven the 
letters and words following, O. V. (the 
W. in the centre of the O, like a kind 


of cypher) per bonam 1 & per in- 


famiam, ch. Jan. 31. An. Dom. 1699. 
tat. 86. 1. e. 1 Obadiah, thro' evil 
report and good report, died 31 Jan. 
1699, aged 86 years. This was no 
leſs a perſon than the famous Obadiah 
Walker, forty years fellow, and at 
length maſter of univerſity college, and 
if not the author of the Whole Duty of 
Man, he, beyond a doubt, corrected 
the ſheets of the firſt edition from the 
preſs, then lodging in a court near St. 
Swithin's church, Cannon- ſtreet. He 


was alſo author of a well received trea- 


tiſe on Education, of an excellent book 
on the Latin Particles, and of many 
tracts in the intereſt of the church of 
Rome. At the Revolution he left the 
college, came to London, and was ta- 
ken into the houſe of his generous and 
grateful pupil, Dr. John Radcliffe, and 
| there continued till his death. He 
was buried, at the doctor's expence, in 
Pancras church-yard, and the afore- 
mentioned tomb-ſtone erected over his 
aſhes. 

Mr. Walker fr equently made uſe of 
all his rhetoric, and of every artifice 
his fertile mind could ſuggeſt, in order 
to reconcile the doctor to the church of 
Rome. Radcliffe was far from being 
the moſt patient man in the world; 
however he bore theſe attempts at his 
converſion, for ſome time, with much 
compoſure and ſatisfaction; but one 
evening, over a bottle, the attack was 
again renewed, with more than ordi- 
nary vigour ; the doctor put an end to 
the controverſy, in the follow ing words: 
«< My good old maſter, you are wel- 
come to my houſe, table, chariot, any 
thing; but you well know how I was 
born at Wakefield, bred up by my pa- 


-wiſh to ſhine, or to pleaſe. 


rents in the principles of the church of 


England, was taught to perſevere in the 
ſame by you at Oxford, and God d=n 


me if ever I forſake them in London.“ 


Poet % „ *. 
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Of Books and Writers, 
Shenſtone' Yorks, 


T is often aſſerted by pretenders to 

ſingular penetration, that the aſſiſt. 
ance fancy is ſuppoſed to draw from 
wine, is merely imaginary and chime. 
rical: that all which the poets have 
urged on. this head, 1s abſolute rant 
and enthuſiaſm ; and has no founda. 
tion in truth or nature. I am inclined 
to think otherwiſe : judgment I rea. 


From My 


dily allow, derives no benefit from the 


nobleſt cordial. But perſons of a phleg- 
matick conſtitution, have thoſe excel. 
lencies often ſuppreſſed, of which their 
imagination 1s truly capable, by reaſon 
of a lentor, which wine may naturally 
remove. It raiſes low ſpirits to a pitch 
neceſſary for the exertion of fancy. It 
confutes the * Nox eſt tanti,”” ſo fre- 
quently a maxim with ſpeculative per- 
ſons. It quickens that ambition, or 
that ſocial biaſs, which makes a perſon 
Aſk what 
tradition ſays of Mr. Addiſon's con- 
verſation. But inſtances in point of 
converſation come within every one's 
obſervance. Why then may it not be 
allowed to produce the ſame ers in 
writing ? 

The affected phraſes I hate molt are 
thoſe on which your half-wits found their 
reputation. Such as pretty trifler, fair 
plaintiff, lovely architect, Kc. 

Doctor Voung has a ſurprizing knack 


of bringing thoughts from a diſtance, 


from their lurking places, in a moments 
time. 

There is nothing ſo diſagreeable in 
works of humour as an infipid, unſup- 
poited, vivacity z the very huſks of 
drollery ; botrled ſmall beer; a man 
out-riding his horſe; lewdneſs and im- 
potence; a fiery actor in a —— 
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tick ſcene; an illiterate, and ſtupid 


preacher diſcourſing upon Urim and 
Thummim, and beating the pulpit 
cuſhion in ſuch manner, as though he 
would make the duſt and the truth fly 
out of it at once, 

An editor, or a tranſlator, collects 
the merits of different writers; and, 
forming all into a wreath, beſtows it on 
his author's tomb. The thunder of 
Demoſthenes, the weight of Tully, 
the judgment of Tacitus, the elegance 
of Livy ; the ſublimity of Homer; the 
majelty of Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the 
propriety of Horace, the accuracy of 
Terence, the brevity of Phædrus, and 
the poignancy of Juvenal (with every 
name of note he can poſlibly recall to 


mind) are given to ſome antient ſcrib- 


ler, in whom affectation and the love 
of novelty diſpoſes him to find out beau- 
ties. 

Humour and e againſt wit 
2nd Congreve. 

The vacant ſkull of à pedant gene- 
rally furniſhes out a throne and a tem- 
ple for vanity. | | 

May not the cuſtom of ſcraping 
when we bow, be derived from the 


antient cuſtom of throwing the ſhoes | 


backwards, off their feet? 


A bird in the air ſhall carry the 


tale, and that which hath wings ſhall 
tell the matter.” Such is allo the Pres 
ent phraſe==* A little bird told it me,” 
—lays nurſe, — 


The preference which ſome give to 


Virgil before Homer is often owingto 
complex ion: ſorue are more formed to 
enjoy the grand; and others the beau- 
titul, But as for invention and ſubli- 


mity, the moſt ſhining qualities of ima - 


zination, there is ſurely no compariſon 


between them. — Vet I enjoy Virgil more. 


Agreeable ideas : iſe in proportion as 


they are drawn from inanimates, from 
vegetables, from animals, and from 


human creatures. 

One reaſon why the ſound is ſome- 
times an echo to the ſenſe, is that the 
Pleaſanteſt objects have olten the moſt 
harmonicus names annexed to them. 


A man of a merely argumentative 


remarkably mulical, 
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caſt, will read poetry as proſe; will 
only regard the quantum it contains of 
ſolid reaſoning : jult as a clown attacks 


a deſart, conſidering it as ſo much 


victuals, and regardleſs cf thole lively 
or emblematical decorations, which the 
cook, for many ſleepleſs nights, has 
endeavoured to beſtow upon it. 
Notwithſtanding all that Rouſſeau 


has advanced ſo very ingeniouſly upon 


plays and players, their profeſſion is, 


like that ot a painter, one of the imi- 


tative arts, whois, means are pleaſure, 
and whoſe end 1s virtue, They both 
alike, for a lubliſtence, ſubmit them- 


ſelves to public opinion: and the diſ- 


honour that has attended the laſt pro- 
feſſion, ſeems not eaſily accountable. 

As there are evidently words in Eng- 
liſn poetry that have all the force of a 
dactyle, and if properly inſerted, have 
no ſmall beauty on that account, it ſeems 
abſurd to contract, or print them o- 
therwiſe than at length. | 

© The looſe wall tottering o'er the 
ILY « ſhade,” 

Ogiley's Day of n 

ee Trembling” has alſo the force of 
a dactyle in a leſs ed cannot 
be written otherwiſe. 

I have ſometimes thought Virgil ſo 
that were his 
lines read to a mulician wholly igno- 


rant of the language, by a perſon of 


capacity to give each word its proper 


accent, he would not fail to diſtinguiſh 


in it, all the graces of harmony. 

I think 1 can obſerve a peculiar 
beauty in the addition of a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, at the end of a blank verſe; I 
mean, however, in blank dialogue. 
In other poetry it is as ſure to flatten 


which may be diſcerned in Prior's 


tranſlation of Callimachus, viz. —* the 


holy victim“ — Dictæan hearſt © thou 
— Birth, Great Rhea—Interior Rep- 
for the tranſlation 


tile &c. &c. 
abounds with them; and is rendered 
by that means proſaick. 

The caſe is only, proſe being an imi- 
tation of common life, the nature of an 
ode requires that it ſhould be lifted ſome 
degrees hi Sher. 


But 


—  - 


— — —'t — 


—— 
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But in dialogue, the langnage ought May you be happy in a fairer bride, 
never to leave nature the leaſt out of But none can ever love you, like Mo- 
ſight, and eſpecially, where pity is to be nimia,” 8 
produced, it appears to receive an ad- I ſhould imagine, that, in ſome or 
vantage from the melancholy flow this moſt of theſe examples, a particular 
ſyllable occaſions, Let me produce a degree of tenderneſs is owing to the 
few inſtances from Otway's tragedy of ſupernumerary ſyllable ; yet it require, 
the unhappy marriage; and, in order a nice ear for the diſpoſition of it ( 
to form a judgment, let the reader ſub- it muſt not be univerſal) ; and, with 
ſtitute a word of equal import, but of this may give at once an harmonioy; 
a ſyllable leſs, in the place of the inſtances flow, and natural eaſe and energy, ten. 
I produce. (Some inſtances are num- derneſs and variety to the language, 
berleſs, where they familiarize and give A man of dry Hund judgment at. 
an eaſe to dialogue.) | tends to the truth of a propoſition ;— 
—& Sure my ill fate's upon me” a man of ear and ſenſüibility, to the 
CC Why was I not laid in my peace- muſic of the verſification: a man of a 
ful grave, 5 |  well-regulated taſte, finds the former 
6 With my poor parents, and at reſt as more deeply imprinted on him, by the 


they ire ? judicious management of the latter. 
l never ſee you now—you hav It ſeems to me that what are called 
been kinder.” | notes at the bottom of pages (as well 
2 Why was I made with all my as parentheſes in writing) might be ge. 
ſex's ſoftneſs, ET nerally avoided, without injuring the 
Yet want the cunning to conceal its thread of a diſcourſe. It 1s true it 
follies ? - might require ſome addreſs to inter- 
« Tl ſee Caftalio—tax him with his weave them gracefully into the text; 
____ falſhood?” but how much more agreeable would 
2 Should you charge rough, be the effect, than to interrupt the 


I ſhould but weep, and anſwer you reader by ſuch frequent avocations? 
with ſobbing.” How much more graceful to play : 
4 When thou art from me every place tune upon one ſett of keys, with varied 
is deſert,” | ſtops, than to ſeek the lame variety, 


* Surely Paradiſe is round me, by an aukward motion from one {ett to 
And every ſenſe is full of thy pertec- another? „„ 
tion. It bears a little hard upon our can. 


To hear thee ſpeak might calm a mad- dour, that * to take to pieces“ in ont 
man's frenzy, FE language ſignifies the fame as “ to ex. 
Til by attention, he forgot his ſor- poſe ;” and © to expoſe” has a ſignitict- 
| rows.” | h tion, which good nature can as little 

—“ Till good men wiſh him dead allow, as can the laws of etymology. 
or I offend him.” | | The ordinary letters from friend to 
* And hang upon you, like a friend ſeem capable of receiving a bet- 
drowning creature.” $6 ter turn than mere compliment, friv0- 
—#& Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all lous intelligence, or profeſſions of friend. 
its ſweetneſs,” | ſhip continually repeated. The eftt 
= Give me Chamont, and let the bliſhed maxim to correſpond with eat, 
world forſake me.” | has almoſt excluded every uſeful ſubject: 
| « | have drank an healing but may not exceſs of negligence dite 
draught ver affectation, as well as its oppolit 
For all my cares, and never more ſhall extreme? There are many degrees 0 
wrong thee.” intermediate ſolidity betwixt a Welt 

— When I am laid low in the cold phalia ham, and a whip ſyllabub. 

grave forgotten L am aſtoniſhed to remark the dee 


vi 


of ear, which ſome tolerably harmoni- 
ous poets diſcover in their Alexandrines. 
It ſeems wonderful that an error ſo ob- 
vious, and ſo very diſguſtful ro a nice 
ear, ſhould occur ſo frequently as the 
following: | 6 

« What ſeraph e'er could preach 
$ choice a lecture as his wond'rous 

virtue's Jore ?”' 
The pauſe being after the ſixth ſylla- 
ble, it is plain the u hole emphaſis of 
pronunciation is thrown upon the par- 
ticle 4s, It ſeems moſt amazing to me, 
that this mould be fo common a blun- 
ler. | | 

« Simplex munditijs“ has been eſ- 
teemed univerſally to be a phraſe at 
once very expreſſive, and of very difh- 
cult interpretation: at leaſt not very 
capable to be explained withcut cir- 
cumlocution. What objection, can 
ve make to that ſingle word, elegant? 
vhich excludes the glare and multipli- 
city of ornamants on one ſide, as much 
as it does dirt and ruſticity on the other, 

The French uſe the word naive in 
ſuch a ſenſe as to be explainable by no 
Enghſh word; unleſs we will ſubmit to 
reſtrain ourſelves in the application of 
the word ſentimental. It means the 
language of paſſion, or the heart; in 
oppoſition to the language of reflection, 
and the head. | 

The moſt frequent miſtake that is 
made ſeems to be that of the means 
lor the end: thus riches for happireſe, 
and thus learning for ſenſe. The 
Jormer of theſe is hourly obſeryable : 
nd as to the latter, methinks this age 
pords frequent and ſur prizing inſtances. 

It is with real concern, that I obſerve 
many perſons of true poetical genius, 
ndeavouring to quench their native fire, 
hat they may exhibit learning without 
| fingle ſpark of it. Nor is it uncom- 
on to ſee an author tranſlate a book, 
hen with half the pains he could write 
better ; but the tranflation ſavours 
nore of learning, and gives room tor 
Ks which exhibit more. 

Learning, like money, may be of ſo 
aſe a coin, as to be utterly void of 
le; or, if ſterling, may requ re gced 

Yor. III. 


neſs, 
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management to make it ſerve the pur- 
poles of fenſe or happineſs. 
When a nobleman has once conferred 


any great favour on his inferior, he 


ought thenceforth to conſider that his 
requeſts, his advice, and even his inti- 
mations become commands ; and to 
propoſe matters with the utmoſt tenders 
The perſon whom he obliges has 
otherwile loft his freedom. 


Hac ego fi cempellar imagine, cuncta 
reſigno oe N 
Nucſermnun flebis laude ſatur aliilium 
nec 5 
Otia divitits Arabum lid errima muto.“ 


The amiable and the ſevere, Mr.“ 


Burke's ſublime and beautiful, by dif- 
ſerent proportions are mixed in every 
character. Accordingly as either is 
predominant men imprint the paſſions 
of love or fear. The beſt punch de- 
pends on a proper mixture of ſugar and 
lemon. = N 


S. ie. & 4) K. be. Ae. NN 
From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Curicus O&/crwaticns on a beautiful 


purple Dye. 


| de Reaumur, in his diſcourſe 
J upon this ſubjet, read before 


the Royal Academy of Sciences, obs 
ſerves, that notwithſtanding what has 
been written by the Moderns concern— 


ing the purple colour, ſo much valued 
by the Ancients, the nature of the li- 


quor from which it proceeded, is very 
little known 3 and that the tracts relat - 
ing to it are only a kind of commentary 
upon ſome paſſages of Ariſtotle and 
Plir.y. Whoever deſigns to make any 
dliſcovery in natural things, ought to 
conſult Nature herleit, rather than the 
Naturaliſts. We find leveral particulars 
concerning the purple coldur in the two 
authors juſt now mentioned; but they 
are more proper to raiſe our curioſity 
than to ſatisfy it. 

Though theſe authors, ſays M. de 
Reaumur, have mentioned, in ſeveral 
piaces, that ſhell fiſh, winch afforded 4 
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h purple, known to the Ancients, was is taken from this ſhell- fiſn. I reſolved 
11 reckoned among loſt ſecrets. Hence to take a narrower view of thoſe grains; 
i it is, that the obſervations of one of our and I perceived that ſome of them look. 
|) Engliſh writers on the purple dye, pro- ed reddiſh, I immediately teck ſome 


liquor for a purple dye; though they 
treat of its birth, tell us how long it 
lived, how it was to be found, how 


that precious liquor was extracted from 


it, and prepared; yet the tincture of 


ceeding from a ſhell-fiſh very common 
upon the coaſts of England, appeared 


thickeſt part of them. Thoſe ſhells 
wind in a ſpiral manner, like thoſe of 
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ſemblance, and the manner how the 
buccinums were always gathered toge. 
ther about thoſe ſmall grains, made ms 
think that the ſame grains might per. 
haps afford a purple dye, like that which 


from the ſtones, to which they adhered 
very faſt; and having ſqueezed their 


my ruffles, in ſeveral places, and I ſay 
no manner of colour that came near 


1 a new thing. That ſhell-fiſh is only juice upon my ruffles, I ſaw no other 
= one of thoſe kinds included under the colour but ſomething yellowiſh, which 
1 | word Buccinum by the Ancients, be- I could hardly diſtinguiſh in ſome places. 
nl cauſe the figure of thoſe ſhells is ſome- Some other objects made me forget what 
af what like that of a hunter's horn, Pliny, I had been doing, But caſting my eyes 
91 lib. 7. c. 36. mentions two ſorts of accidentally upon my ruffles half a quar. 
3 | ſhell-fiſh, that afford a purple dye. The ter of an hour after, I was very agree. 
1 firſt are all the ſeveral kinds of ſmall able ſurprized to ſee a fine purple co- 
N | buccinum's ; and the ſecond, the ſhell- Jour in thoſe places, on which the grains 
1 j fiſh, called purpura, as well as the colour had been ſqueezed. I could hardly be. 
bl ' it affords. _ 8 lieve the truth of ſuch a quick altera. 
4 M. de Reaumur obſerved, that the tion; and therefore I took up again 
if 1 latter ſort is not to be found upon our ſome of thoſe grains, but more care- 
T1 . ſhores ; but that they frequently afford fully than I had done at firſt, having 
4 a ſmall kind of buccinum, the largeſt made choice of thoſe that appeared to 
"a of which are about 12 or 13 lines long, me whiteit, or rather not ſo yellow as 
of and about 7 or 8 in diameter, jn the others. I ſqueezed them again upon 
1 


pay 


our garden-ſnails, but are ſomewhat 


more extended. 


As I was conſidering the ſhell-fiſh of 


that kind upon the ſhore, (adds M. de 


Rheaumur) I found a new tincture of 
purple, which I was not looking for, I 


obſerved, that the Buccinum's were ge- 


nerally gathered together about ſome 
ſtones, or under ſome ſandy arches 
formed by the ſea ; and that they lay 


there in ſuch plenty, that one might 


take up handfuls of them; whereas 
they were difperied up and down every 
where elſe. I obſerved at the ſame time 
that thoſe ſtones, or that ſand, were 
tull of ſmall grains, of a figure ſome - 


red. But looking upon my nnffles in 
about 3 or 4 minutes, I perceived they 
had all of a ſudden a purple colour, a 
tine as the firſt; which was ſufficient to 
convince me, that thoſe grains afforded 
a purple colour, as beautiful as that of 
the buccinum's. 

M. de Reaumur having next made 
ſeveral experiments, to know whether 
that liquor would laſt as long as that oi 
the baccinum's, obſerved that a clotl 
dipped into it, did not receive a purpi 
colour till it was expoſed to the open 
air. Notwithſtanding all his exper. 
ments to know the nature of tho 
grains, he could not dilcover it, bu 


what like that of an elliptic ſpheroid. 
Thoſe grains were above three lines 
long, and above one line broad. I hey 
ſeemed to contain a white liquor in- 
clining to yellow ; a colour not much 
unlike that of the liquor taken from the 


that their liquor might be drawn much 
more conveniently than that of the bu: 
cinum's by the antients, and that with 
the benefit ariſing from them would wt 
ry much exceed that which the ancien 
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buccinum's for a purple dye. 


This re- 


reaped from the buccinum, as bei 


infmitely more plentiful. f 
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He obſerved laſtly, that the colour of took it out and admired it. Being now 


that liquor appears very fine upon linen 


and callico, and might be, as well as 
; that of the buccinum's, uſed with very 
) good ſucceſs for printing all forts ot fi- 
4 gures, and the rather, as not reaching 
. beyond the place on which it 1s laid, 
„the figures would therefore be never 
e confounded. | 
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Bemarks on Swallows cx the Rhine. 


N the latter end of March, I took 
| my paſſage down the Rhine to Rot- 
terdam ; a little be'ow Baſil, the ſouth 
bank of the river was very high and 
| fleep, of a ſandy foil, ſixty or cighty feet 
above the water. 

I was ſurpriſed at ſeeing, near the top 
of the cliit, ſome boys tied with ropes 
hanging down doing ſomething ; the ſin- 
gulurity of theſe adventurous boys, and 
the buſineſs they ſo daringly attempted, 
made us ſtop our navigation to inquire 
into the meaning of it. The water- 


holes in the clift for ſwallows, or mar- 
tins, which took refuge in them, and 
lodged there all the winter, until warm 
veather ; and then they came abroad 
again. 

The have, beidg let down by their 
comrades to the holes, put in a long 
rammer with a ſcrew at the end, as is 
nade I uied to unload guns, and, twiſting it 
ther about, drew out the birds. For a trifle 
at of WW! procured ſome of them. When ] firſt 
lot: bad them, they ſeemed ſtiff and lifeleſs, 
ure! put one in my boſom, between my 
open ſkin and ſhirt, and laid another on a 
peri board, the ſun ſhining fuil and warm 
tho WWupon it. 
dns did the like. 

That in by boſom revived in about a 
Wrter of an hour; feeling it move, I 
took it out to look at it, and ſaw it 
etch itſelf on my hand, but, perceiv- 
Ng it not ſufficiently come to ittelf, I 
Put it in again; in about another quar- 
r, feeling it flutter pretty briſkly, I 


men told us they were ſearching the 


One or two "of my compani- 


perfectly recovered, before I was aware, 
it took its flight ; the covering of tl.e 


boat prevented me from ſeeing where it 
the bird on the board, though 


went: 
expoſed to a full ſun, yet, 1 preſume 
from a chillineſs in the air, did not re- 
vive to be able to fly. 


Remarks by Mr. Collinſon. 
What I collect from this Gentleman's 
relation 1s, that it was the practice of 
the boys annually to take theſe birds, 
by their apparatus and ready method of 


doing it; and the frequency of it was 


no remarkable thing to the watermen. 


Next, it confirmed my former ſenti- 


ments, that ſome of this ſwallow-tribe 
go away, and ſome ſtay behind in theſe 
dormitories all the winter. If my friend 


had been particular as to the ſpecies, it 


would have ſettled that point. 
l. . K $$+ $441 443% + 
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The Method of er the 4 irtue of 
Hops in Bre: Wing. 


8 I deal pretty largely in the hop 
trade, I beg leave to commun.+. 
cate, through the channel of your uſe- 
ful collection, an injurious charge that 
is often brought againſt me by molt of 
my cuſtomers, and which, I doubt not, 
is as frequently the caſe with others in 
the ſame way of trade; for tho? I always 
give the beſt price, and am a ſufficient 
judge which are the beſt goods, yet, 
when 1 have retailed them out to my 
cuſtomers, ſeldom a week paſſes but 
ſome of them complain of the exceſſive 
ſweetneſs of their ale, and the intolera- 
ble bitterneſs of their ſmall beer. 


Our 'ſquire the "other day {wore his 


ale was like honey, and his ſmall beer 
like ſoot; and became in ſuch a paſſion 
with me, that all I could ſay to his Ho- 
nour could not appeaſe him. 

1 deſired leave to examine his butler 
in what manner he brewed; to this he 
conſented; but at the ſame time ſaid 
he would be bound to be hanged if any 

Mm m 2 | man 
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man in England knew how to brew good 
beer better than Humphrey ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, Humphrey, not the 
hops, was the cauſe why I had his Ho- 
nour's anger; and, as I durſt not tell 
him Humphrey's ignorance, I am in 
hopes he will find it out when he ſees 
the cauſe truly ſtated in your Maga- 
zine; for not only Humphrey, but 'Tom, 


Dick, and Harry, are all guilty of 


Humphrey's fault. : 

When they have made their ſtrong 
beer, or ale wort, they put in the hops 
in the ſame manner that they receive 
them from my ſhop; the conſequence 
Is, that the richer and better the wort 
is, the leſs it will partake of the eſſence 
of the hop. The rich fat wort ſheathes 
up the pores of the hop, and, as it 
were, embalms the leaves, ſo that the 
beer, or ale wort, can extract ſcarcely 
any part of the neceſſary quality of the 
hop; but when it is put into the ſmall 
beer wort, a fluid of a more thin nature, 
then the pores are unſheathed, and the 
ſmall beer 1s rendered as bitter as ſoot, 
while the ale 1s as ſweet as honey. Now, 


if Humphrey, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 


will previouſly ſoak the hops in a pail or 


two of hot water, the hop will adminiſter 


1. good qualities impartially, and pre- 
ſerve the *{quire's beer to a proper age, 


and me from the imputation os being 


an unfair dealer. 

To confirm the truth of my obſerva- 
tion, take a quarter of an ounce of the 
beſt green tea, and, inftead of pouring 
on it ſimple boiling water, let the water 
have the ſame quantity of ſugar boiled 
in it that would be neceſſary to ſweeten 
ſo much tea when made, and you will 
find that the ſweetneſs of the water will 
prevent its extracting the grateful bitter 
flavour of the tea, In ſhorr, the reaſon 
3s ſo obvious, that I am perſuaded 
Humphrey will ſoak his hops, and make 
an allowance for the additional water ſo 
uſed in his firſt account; and that this 


method will produce the *ſquire good 


beer, and me, and every hop merchant 


that is honeſt, a good name. 
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Method of rendering putrid Water ſay, 


N the courſe of experiments which 

A. was making, he had occaſion of 
mixing clay with a large quantity of 
water in a ciſtern, 

After the water and clay had re. 
mained thus mixed for ſome weeks, he 
talled the water before it ſhould he 
thrown out, and found it ſweet, and 
well flavoured, On this he {tire 
them, to find whether any putrid ſtench 
might 11iſe from the bottom, but we; 
agreeab'y ſurpriſed to find that the 


whole was equally ſweet. 


He now reſolved to keep it longer, in 

order to determine what effeCts time 
might have on the mixture, and repeat. 
ed the taſtings and ſtirrings for ſeveral 
months, with equal ſuccels, tho' ſome 
part of the time was ſummer, during 
which he expected that the water would 
have become highly putrid. 
He communicated this diſcovery to 
the Society for the encouragement ot 
arts, &c. The Society paid the regard 
to his comnunication which ſo importart 
a matter deſerved. 

It was referred to the Committee of 
chemiſtry, with orders to m:ke what ex- 
periments ſhould ſeem to them req. 
ſite, to determine a point ſo neceſſar 
to the welfare of numbers, as many 
diſeaſes are known to take their rie 
from putrid water. The whole was con. 


firmed by the report of the Committee 


Here is then a very eaſy means where: 
by every cottager has it in his pose 
conſtantly to uſe ſweet and wholeſom 
water. | 

It is no more than mixing with we 
ter a quantity of common clay, ful 
cient to take off its tranſparency, of 
as that the hand held juſt under 
ſurface ſhall not appear through it. 

It is of no great conſequence to tit 
farmer or labourer, by what quality l 
the clay this ſalutary change is ended 
it they enjoy the benefit ariſing from! 


Ji 


| of water, 


— 
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The clay may be ſuppoſed to act on- 
y as a ſubſtance of exceeding Imall par- 
ticles, which being diffuſed through the 
whole interſtices between the particles 
adhere, by their clammineſs, 
to every animal or vegetable ſubſtance 
they meet with, and carry them to the 
bottom. There the animal and vege- 
table particles, the only putreſcent 
ones, are ſo far ſeparated from one a- 
nother, by the intervening clay, that 
they no where come in contact in ſufli- 


«cient quantity to bring on a regular 
putrefa&tion, but rather diſſolve into an 


uniform ſubſtance with the clay. 
There are great naval purpoſes to 
which this diſcovery _F be applied, 
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dome Account of Sir John Barnard. 


IR John Barnard's firſt appear- 
0 ance on the public ſtage, on which 
he afterwards made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 
figure, was in the year 1722, when he 
was choſen one of the repreſentatives in 
parliament for the city of London; a 
trult, which he continued to enjoy dur- 
ing the ſix ſucceeding parliaments, and 
which he always diſcharged with equal 
integrity and ability. In 1725, here- 
ceived the thanks of the common coun- 
cil, for oppoſing a bill, introducing a 
change in the method of conducting e- 
lections in the city 
1727, he was choſen alderman of Dow- 
gate-ward, in the room of John Crow- 


ley, Elqz deceaſed, who had enjoyed 


that office hut a few months. Next 
year he prepared and preſented to the 
Commons a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of ſeamen in the 
merchants ſervice. | 

In 1730, the court of Vienna Ta 
begun a negotiation in England for a 
loan of 400,000 pounds, a bill was pro- 
poſed and enacted, prohibiting all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects from lending any ſum 


the world: 


of London. In 


of money to any foreign prince what- 
ever, without licence obtained from his 
Majeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or ſome 
greater authority. Violent oppoſition 
was made to this bill, by a great num- 
ber of members; among whom Mr. 
John Barnard (for the dignity of knight- 


hood he obtained afterwards by his own | 


merit) made no inconſiderable figure. 
He obſerved, that if the bill ſhould paſs 
in its preſent funn, it would, in his opi- 
nion, open a channel tor the Dutch to 


carry on a very lucrative branch of buſi- 


neſs to the prejudice of England : that 
the bill ought abſolutely to name the Em- 


peror as the power prohibited to borrow; _ 
tor that, otherwiſe, all the other ſtates of - 


Europe would think themſelves equally 
effected by this act, which would give it 
the air as if England was at war with all 
that he was, by no means, 
for making the Exchequer a court of in- 


quiſition; he conceived it to be equally 


odious and unconſtitutional, that ſub- 
jects ſhould be obliged to accuſe theme 
ſelves, and thereby incur the moſt ſe- 
vere penalties* ; he knew, indeed, there 
were ſuch precedents already, but that 
was ſo much the worſe ; precedents could 
not alter the nature ot things; and he 
thought the liberties of his country of 


more conſequence than any precedents | 


whatever. 


In the debate upon the famous exciſe. 


ſcheme, projected by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in 1733, Sir John ſhewed himſelf 
not more zealous for the trade of his 
ccuntry, than jealous of the honour of 
thoſe, by whom it is principally con- 
ducted, While this affair was depend- 
ing in parliament, the merchants” of 
London, having been convened by cir- 


cular letters, repaired to the lobby of 


the Houſe of Commons, in order to ſo- 


licit their friends to vote againſt the 


bill. Sir Robert Walpole, piqued at the 
importunity of theſe gentlemen, threw 
out ſome reflections againſt the conduct 
of thoſe, whom he ſuppoſed to have 


been the means of bringing them thi- 


ther; 


* This related to a clauſe in the act, ordaining, that the Attorney-General ſhould be 
Mpowered by Engliſh bill in the Court of Exchequer, to extort diſcovery by exacting 


W 92th of perſons ſuſpected. 
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ther; and at the ſame time inſinuated, 
that the merchants themſelves could be 
conſidered in no other light, than that 
of ſturdy beggars. This expreſſion was 
highly reſented by all thoſe in the oppo- 
ſition, and particularly by Sir John Bar- 
nard, who made the following anſwer : 
© I know (ſaid he) of no irregular 
or unfair methods that were uſed to 
call people from the city to your door, 
It is certain that any ſet of gentlemen, 
or merchants, may lawfully deſire their 
friends; they may even write letters, 
and they may fend thoſe letters by whom 
they pleaſe, to deſire the merchants of 
figure and character, to come down to 
the court of Requeſts, and to our lob- 
dy, in order to ſolicit their triends and 
acquaintance againſt any fcheme, or 
project, which they may think prejudi- 
This is the undoubted 
right of the ſubject, and what has been 
always practiſed upon all occaſions. 


454 


The honourable gentleman talks of ſtur- 


dy beggars : I do not know what ſort 
of people may now be at the door, be- 
cauſe I have not lately been out of the 
houſe ; but I believe they are the ſame 
fort of people that were there when I 
came laſt into the houſe; and then, I 
can aſſure you, I ſaw none but ſuch as 


deſerve the name of ſturdy beggars as 


little as the honourable gentleman him - 
ſelf, or any gentleman whatever. It 


zs well known, that the city of London 


was fufficiently appriſed of what was 
this day to come before us: where they 
got their information, I know not, but 
I am very certain, that they had a right 
notion of the ſcheme, which has been 
now opened to us; and they were fo 
generally and zealoufly bent againf it, 


that, whatever methods may have been 


uſed to call them hither, 1 am ſure it 
would have been impoſſible to find any 
legal methods to prevent their coming 
hither.” In a word, he made ſo ftre- 
nuous an oppoſition to this unpopular 
and unconſtitutional ſcheme, that, in 
conjunction with other members, he 
obliged the miniſtry entirely to lay it 
aſide. 

In 1735, he moved for lese to bring 
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in a bill to limit the number of play. 
houſes, and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 0 
players, which was now increaſed to ay 
amazing degree; and though the bil. 
miſcarried at that time, it was yet, about 
two years after, enacted into a lau, which 
ftill continues in force. In 1736, he 
ſerved, with his brother in-law, Sir Ro. 
bert Goodſchall, Knt. Alderman of Bi. 
ſhopſgate-ward, the office of Sheriff of 
the city of London and county of Mid. 
dleſex. Next year, he formed a ſchene 
for reducing the intereſt on the national 
debt; a project, which, though it di 
not, at that time, ſucceed, was, never. 
theleſs, afterwards carried into execu. 
tion, to the great emolument of the trad. 
ing part of the nation, 

In 1738, he ſerved the high office of 
Lord Mayor of London. During hi; 
mayoralty he had the misfortune to lole 
his lady, who was buried in a very grand 
manner at Clapham church: the children 
belonging to Chriſt's- Hoſpital, of which 
he was many years Preſident, attending 
the ſuneral through the city. Upon the 
death of Sir John Thomſon, Knt in 
1749, he removed, purſuant to act ot 
common-council, and took upon him 
the office of alderman of Bridge-ward- 
without, and then became 1n name, 
he might already be conſidered in reality, 
the Father of the city; and in July 175%, 
to the inexpreſſible regret of his brother 
aldermen, and of all hiztellow citizens, 
he reſigned his gown, 

In the ſame year, upon the motion of 
Sir Robert Ladbrooke, then Father di 
the city, the thanks of the court of al. 
dermen were given to Sir John Barnard, 
and expreſſed in the following terms: 
* It is unanimouſly agreed and ordered, 
that the thanks of this court be gives 


to Sir John Barnard, Knt. late ore ct. 


the Aldermen and Father of this cih 
for his conſtant attendance and falutz 
ry counſels in this court; his wiſe, . 
gilant, and impartial adminiſtration al 
juſtice; his unwearied zeal for the 16 
nour, ſafety, and profperity of his fe. 

low citizens; his inviolable attachme 
to the laws and liberties of his count! 


n 6 160 
and ſor the noble example he bas“ 
ly 


, 


of a long and uninterrupted courſe of 
virtue in private as well as in public life.“ 

It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolved, 
upon the motion of John Paterſon, Eſq; 
« That Sir John Barnard, Ent. ſo juſtly 
and emphatically tiled the Father of this 
city, having lately (to the great and laſt- 


ing regret of this court) thought proper 


to reign the office of Alderman, the 
thanks of this court be given him tor 
having io long and faithfullydevoted him- 
ſelt to the ſervice of his fellow-citizens ; 
| WW for the honour and influence, which this 
cy has, upon many occaſions, derived 
from the dignity. of his character, and 
the wiſdom, ſteadinels, and integrity of 

his conduct; for his firm adherence to 
8 the conſtitution, both in church and ſtate, 
his noble ſtruggles for liberty, and his 
diſintereſted and invariable purſuit of the 
„e mwue glory and proſperity of his king and 
country, uninfluenced by power, unaw- 
ed by clamour, and unbiaſſed by the 
prejudice of party.” _ 

Upon his reſigning the office of Al- 
derman, he retired, in a great mta- 
ſure, from public buſineſs ; and conti- 
nued to live chiefly in a private manner 
at Clapham; where, after having at- 
tained to near the age of eighty, he died 
en the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt ot the 
preſent year. The character ot Sir John 
Barnard is ſo well known and ſo gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed, that to attempt any de- 
ſeription of it here would be altogether 
ſuperfluous. A dutilul fon, an atfec- 
na! bonate huſband, an indulgent maſter, 
oa generous benetactor, an active magi- 
_ ſtrate, an intelligent merchant, an un- 
ard, corrupt ſenator he diſcharged all the 
1 duties of ſocial life with equal honour 
rech himſelf and advantage to his coun- 
ien u: never man was more univerſally 
8 a eteemed while living, or mate ſincere- 
city, ly regretted when dead. 
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« fel Arecdete of Tiberius the Roman Em— 


mel Peror. 
nth HE Emperor, Auguſtus Cæſar, 
38 ft had left a legacy of three hun- 
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dred ſeſterces to each Roman citizen. 
Tiberius, it ſeems, being in no hurry 
to pay this money, a pleaſant fellow 
took it into his head to remind him of 
his duty. With this view he fell upon 


an expedient, which however coſt him 


very dear, Seeing a funeral paſs the 
forum, he went up to the corpſe, and 
whiſpered ſomething in its ear; and 
when ſome people aſked him what he 
had ſaid to the dead body, he anſwer— 
ed, That he had commiſſioned him to 
acquaint Auguſtus, that the Romans 
were not yet paid the money bequeath- , 
ed them by his will. Tiberius did not 
reiiſh this yoke : he therefore ordered 
the wit to be brought before him; and 
after paying him his three hundred 
ſeiterces, ſent him immediately to exe- 
cution, deſiring him to deliver, with 
his own month, his meſſage to Au- 
guſtus. | 11 
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Deſciriztion if the Mogulis palace at A- 
gra, and /ome other Zaiſices in that 
ei | 
HE palace of the great Mogul 
at Agra, the capital of his em- 
pire, as deſcribed by Tavernier, Ber- 
nier, 'Thevenot, and other travellers, 
Is a very ſumptuous and magnificent 
ſtructure. This palace, according to 
Manouchi, an Italian, who lived forty 
years at Agra, and was the Mogul's 


phyſician, 18 A citadel in form of A creſ- 


cent, the walls whereof are mounted 
with cannon. It is ſituated on the river 
Semana or Gemma, and is built of a2 
ipotted ſtone like marble, which, when 
the ſun ſhines upon it, looks very beau- 
tiful at a diſtance. It is encompaſſed 
with ditches and a terrace garden cut 
through with canals of running water, 
intermixed with green-plots and plea- 
ſure-houtes, which form a delightful 
ſcene. Thevenot ſays the palace con- 
ſiſts of three courts, with porticces and 
galleries running round them, which 
«re finely gilt and painted, and ſome 
parts 
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parts of them covered with plates of 
gold. Under the galleries of the firſt 
court there are lodgings for the Mogul's 
guards; in the ſecond for the chiet of- 
ficers, and the third conſiſts of ſtately 
apartments for the emperor and his la- 
dies, who, according to the cuſtom of 
the eaſtern princes, are very numerous. 
Within the walls there are likewiſe a- 
partments for the inferior officers of the 
court, and long galleries for the empe- 
ror's manufactories of ſtuffs of gold, fil- 
ver, ſilk, tapeſtry, &c. and for his gold- 
ſmiths, enamellers, and other artificers. 
Between the palace and the river is a 
large area where the troops exerciſe, and 
the emperor ſometimes pleaſes himſelf 
with ſeeing elephants fight, or ſuch other 
diverſions as he orders to be exhibited 
there or upon the water. Here are alſo 
about thirty palaces of princes and great 
men belonging to the court, all built 
of brick or ſtone, and in the ſame line 
with the Mogul's palace, beſides many 
lefler palaces and other fine buildings, 
which all together afford a charming 
proſpect on the other ſide of the river, 


In a word, we may form ſome judgment 


of the fpaciouſneſs and magnificence of 


this imperial palace from the account of 


father Toſi, who ſays it is four miles in 
compaſs, and deſerves to be ranked a- 
mongſt the wonders of the world. 

Nor is the Mogul's palace the only 
ornament of Agra; for Thevenot in- 
forms us, that there 1s a vaſt number 
of moſques in that city, above eight hun- 
_ dred baths, and about threeſcore ſtately 
caravanſera's, ſome of which conſiſt of 
ſix large courts, with piazzas round 
them, and very commodious apartments 
for the merchants. 
ments, which ſeveral great men have 


erected for themſelves. in their life-time, 


or to the memory of their anceſtors, 
contribute likewiſe to the beauty of A- 
gra, particularly that which the empe- 
ror Jehan Guir cauſed to be built for 
his father Ecbar, which ſurpaſſes all 
thoſe of the Grand Signior's in magni- 
ficence. But that which the ſame em- 
peror erected for one of his favourite 
wives is {till more ſurprizing, inſomuch 


The ſtately monu- 


that Bernier thinks it deſerves better t 
be reckoned among the wonders of the 
world, than the Egyptian pyramids, or 
any of the others that are fo denom. 
nated, This mauſoleum was contrived 
and carried on by the beſt architeay 
from all parts of the Indies, and wz 
twenty years in compleating, though x 
vaſt number of hands were continually 
employed. It ſtands at a place called 
Secandra, which is reckoned one of the 
ſuburbs of Agra, and ſeems, by the 
deſcription that travellers give of it, to 
be a prodigious pile of buildings in the 
midſt of a large and beautiful garden, 
into which (ſays Thevenot) all the parts 
of the mauſoleum are diſtributed. They 
particularly admire the great pavilions, 
the beautiful portico's, the loſty dome 
that covers the tomb, the juſt diſpoſi- 
tion of its pillars, the arches that ſup. 
port a great many galleries one above 
another, the fine piazzas, alcoves, and 
terraſſes; all which ſhew that the In. 
dians are not unſkilled in architecture, 
and that though their orders are diffe. 


rent from thoſe of the antient Greci- 


ans, they are not without a pleafing 
ſymmetry and magnificence. 


KAORKNOKNCA® PROKKOKK 
From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


Reflections on the univerſal Deſirt f 
RichkEs. 


HEN E is ſcarcely any ſentiment 
in which, amidſt the innumera- 
ble varieties of inclination that nature 
or accident have ſcattered in the world, 
we find greater numbers concurring than 
in the wiſh for riches ; a wiſh indeed ſo 
prevalent, that it may be conſidered 3 
univerſal and tranſcendental, as the de 
fire in which all other defires are includ- 
ed, and of which the various purpoſc 
which actuate mankind, are only a fab. 
ordinate ſpecies, and different modi- 
Cations. | 
Wealth is indeed the general cente 
of inclination, the point to which al 
minds preſerve an invariable terdenc) 


and from which they afterwards dive 
| 38 
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in numberleſs directions. Whatever is 
the remote or ultimate deſign, the im- 
mediate care is to be rich; and in what- 
ever enjoy ment we intend finally to ac- 
quieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attain- 
able but by the means of money, of 
which all therefore confeſs the value ; 
nor is there any diſagreement but about 
the uſe. | 1 
There is ſcarcely any paſſion which 
riches do not aſſiſt us to gratify. He 
that places his happineſs in full cheſts 
of numerous dependents, in refined 
praiſe or popular acclamation, in the 


accumulation of curioſities or the revels 
| of luxury, in ſplendid edifices or wide 
| plantations, muſt ſtill either by birth or 
: | acquiſition poſſeſs riches. They may be 
g conſidered as the elemental principles of 


: WT pleaſure, which may be combined with 
endleſs diverſity 5 as the eſſential and 
neceſſary ſubſtance, of which the form 
only is to be adjuſted by choice. | 
The neceſſity of riches being thus 
apparent, it is not wonderful that al- 
moſt every mind has been employed in 
endeavours to acquire them; that mul- 
titudes have vied with each other in 
arts, by which life is furniſned with ac- 
commodations, and which therefore 
mankind may reaſonably be expected to 
reward, | | 
It had indeed been happy had this 
predominant appetite operated only in 
of MW concurrence with virtue, and influenced 
none but thoſe who were zealous to de- 
ent WI ve what they were eager to poſſeſs, 
era and had abilities to improve their own 
ture fortunes by contributing to the eaſe or 


md happineſs of others. To have riches 


tan and to have virtue would then have bee.) 
46 the ſame, and ſucceſs might reaſonably 
d 2 have been conſidered as a proof of 
merit. 

lud But we do not find that any of the 
poſes Celires of men keep a ſtated proportion 
lub. to their powers of attainment. Many 


dib. envy and deſire wealth, who can never 

procure it by honeſt induſtry, or uſeful 
enter I nowledge. They therefore turn their 
h es about to examine what other me- 
mo me can be found of gaining what 
verge — 


animated by applauſe. 
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none, however impotent, or worthleſs, 
can be content to want, | 
A little enquiry will -diſcover, that 
there are nearer ways to profit than by 
through the intricacies of art, or up the 
ſteeps of labour; that what wiſdom and 
virtue fcarcely receive at the cloſe of 
life, as the recompence of long toil and 
repeated efforts, is brought within the 
reach of ſubtilty and diſhoneſty, by more 
expeditious and compendious meaſures : 
that the wealth of credulity is an open 
prey to falſehood ; and that the poſſef- 


ſions of ignorance and imbecility are ea- 


ſily withdrawn by the ſecret conveyances 


of artifice, or ſeized by the gripe of un- 
reſiſted violence. 5 e 


It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, 
that riches always procure protection 
for themſelves, that they dazzle the eyes 
of enquiry, divert the celerity of pur- 
ſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of venge- 


ance; that when any man is inconteſti- 


bly known to have large poſſeſſions, ve- 


ry few think it requiſite to enquire by 


what practices they were obtained; that 
the reſentment of mankind rages only 
againſt the ſtruggles of feeble and ti- 
morous corruption; but that when it 
has ſurmounted the firſt oppoſition, it 
is after wards ſupported by favour, and 

J he prolpect of gaining ſpeedily what 
is ardently defired, and the certainty of 
obtaining by every acceſſion of ad van- 


tage an addition of ſecurity, have ſo far 


prevailed upon the paſſions of mankind, 
that the peace of life 18 deſtroyed by a 
general and inceſſant ſtruggle for riches. 
It is obſerved of gold, by an old epi- 
grammatiſt, that * to have it is to be in 
tear, and to want it is to be in ſorrow.” 


There is no condition which is not dil- 


quieted either with the care of gaining 
or of keeping money; and the race of 
man may be divided in a political eſti- 


mate between thoſe who are practiſing | 


fraud, and thoſe who are repelling it. 
If we conſider the preſent ſtate of 
the world, it will be found, that all 
cot fidence is loit among mankind ; that 
no man ventures to act, where money 
Non. | can 


Me 
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can be endangered, upon the faith of In later ages, the conviction of the 
another. It is impoſſible to ſee the long danger to which virtue 1s expoſed, vie 
ſcrolls in which every contract is inclu- the mind continues open to the influence 
ded, with all their appendages of ſeals of riches, has determined many to vont 
and atteſtation, without wondering at of perpetual poverty; they have ſup. 
the depravity of thoſe beings, who muſt preſſed defire by cutting off the xj. 
be reſtrained from violation of promiſe bility ot gratification, and ſecured their 
by ſuch formal and public evidences, peace by deſtroying the enemy whom 
and precluded from e- quivecation and they had no hope of reducing to quiet 
ſubtertuge by ſuch punctilious minute- ſubjection. But by debarring them. 
neſs. Among the fatires to which folly ſelves from evil, they have reſcinded 
and wickedneſs have given cccaſion, many opportunities of gocd ; they hay 
none is equally ſevere with a bond, or ſunk into inactivity and uſeleſſneſs; an 
a ſettlement. if they have forborn to injure ſociety, 
Among the various arts by which they cannot be conſidered as conti ibu- 
riches may be obtained, the greater part tors to its felicity. 
are at the firſt view irreconcileable with While riches are ſo neceſſary to pre- 
the laws of virtue; ſome are openly ſent convenience, and ſo much more 
flagitious, and practiſed not only in neg- eaſily obtained by crimes than virtues, 
lect, but in defiance of faith, and juſtice, the mind can only be ſecured from yield 
and the reſt are on every ſide ſo entan- ing to the continual impulſe of cove. 
gled with dubious tendencies, and ſo be- touſneſs by the preponderation of other 
ſet with perpetual temptations, that motives. Gold will generally turn the 
very few even of thoſe who are not yet intellectual balance, when weighed on- 
abandoned, are able to preſerve their ly againſt reputation, but will be light 
- Innocence, or can produce any other and ineffectual when the oppoſite ſcale 
_claim to regard, than that they have is charged with juſtice, veracity; and 
deviated from the right leſs than others, piety. 


and have ſooner and more diligently en- 
K & . K.. K. & K . K. . Kc 


deavoured to return. 
One of the chief characteriſticks . 
From the Br1TISH Macazine, 


the golden age, of the age in which 
neither care nor danger had intruded 
on mankind, is the community of poſ- 
ſeſſions, by which ſtrite and fraud were | 
excluded, and every turbulent paſſion H E animal which produces muk 
was Killed by plenty and equality. Such reſembles the roebuck ; his (kin 
were indeed happy times, but ſuch times and colour are the ſame ; ke has allo 
can return nv more. Community cf flender legs, a ſplit ſmooth horn, but 
poſſeſſion mult always include ſponta- ſomewhat bending. On each fide he 
neity of production; for what is only has two white teeth, which are ftraight 
to be obtained by labour, muſt be of and riſe above his muzzle, each about 
Tight the property of him by whoſe la- half a finger in length, and reſembling 
bour it is gained. And while a right- in form the teeth of the elephant. Thi 
ful claim to pleaſure or to affluence muſt is the mark which diſtinguiſhes this fron 
be procured either by flow induſtry or other roebucks. The muſk produce 
uncertain hazard, there will always be by thele creatures in Tibet is much pre 
multitudes, whom cowardice or impa- ferable to that of China and other cout 
tience will incite to more ſafe and more tries, from this animal feeding on ab. 
ſpeedy methods, who will ſtudy to pluck matic paſtures, and alſo from the in- 
the fruit without cultivating the tree, bitants of Tibet preſerving the blade 
and to ſhare the advantages of victory, of muſk in the natural ſtate, while tit 
without partaking the danger of the bat- Chineſe adulterate all that come int 
tle. their hands, Tv 


Deſcription of the Roebuck that pre 
duces Muſk. 


The moſt excellent muſk is what the 
roebucks have behind them, when they 
jub themſelves againſt the rocks and 
mountains ; for the humour whence it 
is generated falling down toward: its 


tumour ; and when the twelliag eis ripe, 


the creature feeling a painful itching, 


ſearches for ſtones and rubs himſelf a— 
Lainſt them, till opening the lore, the 
matter runs out, and coagulates. The 
ound cloſes, and the ſame kind of hu— 
mour gathers to a head again as betore. 

There are men at Tibet who make 


it their buſineſs to collect this muſk, and 


WT having gathered a quantity, put it up 
re in bladders. The muſk that has ripen- 
„ed in the ſkin of the roebuck ſurpaſſes 
d. Hall others in goodneſs, juſt as fruit is 
e. better when it is gathered ripe from the 
er nee, than when it is pulled green. 

e There is another method of getting 
muſk by enſnaring the roebuck in toils, 
and ſhooting bim with arrows; but 


before the muſk is elaborated, and in 


vevails till the matter is thickened, 
rich ſometimes does not happen in a 
eat while 3 but as ſoon as it coagu— 
tes Its turns to mulk, 
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nu! From the BaITISH MAGAZINE. 
ſkin . 
e Breeches: Or, S. Thomas de 


by Becket's Reliich. 


e ht ATHER Girard was a celebrated 
ugh preacher in one of the molt noted 
about WW'tics of France; a man of ready elo- 
blizz on, handſome perſon, and a lively 
Thi © Which was generally roving among 


fron e female part uf his audience. As he 
5 one day preaching and ſearching 
ter hearts inſtead of God, and ſtriving 
anton ogles to make prolelytes to 
ye inſtead of religion, he happened 
ix his eyes on a beautiful: young 
) named Agatha, wife to a phyſician 
led Bernard, and was immediately 
amoured with her. The lady was ſo 


j devout, that ſhe had her ey es con- 


n Al- 
| inhs 
[addel 
ile tht 


Tit 


navel, gathers like a bile or any other 


_ thoſe of her huſband; 


theſe huniers frequently cut the tumouis 


this caſe it has at firſt an ill ſcent, that 
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ſtantly fixed on thoſe of the preacher 
but notwithſtanding the zeal of her de- 
votion, ſhe could not help perceiving 
that he was handſome ; and ſecretly 
wiſhed Monſ. Bernard, her huſband, 
was not leſs agreeable, When ſermon 
was ended, Agatha addreſſed father 
Girard to give her confeſſion, who was 
not a little pleaſed at having ſo favour- 
able an opportunity to diſcover his paſ- 
fon. Girard, ſeated in the confeſſional 
chair, heard a ſhort detail of her own. 
ſins; but then ſhe vegana long account of 
age, neglect, in-' 
ability, and laſtly, jealouſy, were reck- 
oned up «s cardinal vices. The father 
conteſſor, with an amorous grin, re- 
pi:ed : jealouſy, madam, is a paſſion 
which can ſcarce be avoided by that hap- 
py perſon who poſleſſes ſo divine a crea- 
ture as yourielft, Agatha ſmiled, and 
thinking it time to return to ſome te- 
male friends, who were waiting for her, 
defired abſolution. The confeſſor ſigh- 
ed, and leering on her with another 
languiſhing look: “ My fair daughter, 
cries he, who can free her who is bound 
himſelf ? I am captivated with the irre- 
ſiſtible power of your beauty, and with- 
out your aſſiſtance, can neither abſolve 
myſelf nor you.” Agatha was young, 


and well verſed in ſuch intrigues; yet 


by the aſſiſtance of a good natural ap- 
prehenſion, ſhe was not at a loſs to unra- 
vel the meaning of theſe words; ſhe had 
betdes, to quicken her wit, been ſtriét- 
ly guarded, and not over-well uſed by 
Dr. Bernard; therefore ſhe had not 
many ſeruples of conſcience, but ſoon 
let father Girard perceive that ſhe was 
not ſo dull as to miſtake his meaning, 
nor was of ſo nice a virtue, as to be 
diſpleaſed at his declaration, and to find, 
notwithſtanding the ſanctity of his cha- 
racter, he was made of fleſh and blood. 
The buſineſs of the abſolution was en- 
tirely forgot! Girard began to be very 
amorous, and openly profeſſed his paſ- 
ſion, and the lady undertook to find 
ſome method to have another interview. 
— After ſome conſideration, ſhe ac- 
quainted him ſhe was often troubled 
with fits, and that all the medicines her 
Nun 2 huſband 
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hiſband could adminiſter, procured her 
no eaſe: therefore, ſaid ſhe, „ the 
next time he is ſent for into the coun- 
try, I'll feign myſelf ill of thoſe fits, 
and ſend for you to bring with you 
ſome relick for my relief.—] ſuppoſe, 
father, you'll not refuſe my ſummons, 
and my confidant maid ſhall conduct 
you to my chamber.” Girard applaud- 
ed her wit, embraced her with ſome 
rapture, and then they parted, 

Dr. Bernard, who apprehended no 
in conſequence from his wife's religious 
zeal, was ſent for next morning, (very 
opportuneiy for our lovers, ) to a coun- 
try patient. Scarce was he gone, but 
Agatha was ſeized with one of her quon- 
dam fits, and in the midſt of her at- 
tendante, called frequently tor ſome ho- 
ly relick—ſome holy relick of Thomas 
a Becket. The confidant maid, who 
was intruſted with the whole affair, 
preſſed ſome one to fetch ſome of that 
ſaint's relicks from the next convent, 
and that father Girard, famous for his 
ſanctity, ſhould bring it. They obey- 
ed, told father Girard of the accident, 
and he, like a holy and pious man, 
chearfully haſted away with the utmoſt 
expedition. 

Girard arrived, and enter ed the room 


where the afflicted lady lay, and with a 
becoming gravity and well acted ſancti- 
Aga- 


mony, approached the bed-iide. 
tha prayed for help from Thomas a 
Becket. —Girard promiſed his own aſ- 
ſiſtance, and that of the ſaint alſo ; but 

ſaid. it was neceſſary before the relick 
could have the deſired effect, ſhe ſhould 

make her conteſhon.— This made every 

one depart the room, and left our reli- 

gious lovers to their private ejaculations. 
The pious father had not long applied 


the ſacred relick of Thomas a Becket, 


before Dr. Bernard, unfortunately re- 
turning, was heard coming up ſtairs. 
The ghoſtly father leaped from the bed, 
hurried on his gown, &c. but unhappily 
forgot his breeches, which lay as a 
uſeleſs garment at the bed's:- head. The 
confidant at the ſtairs head bawled out 
her thanks to heaven that her lady 
was recovered; Dr. Bernard entered 


the room, and began! *to frown to ſee : 
prieſt had found the way into his houſe, 


and began to ſuſpect ſomething from bi 


wife's ſudden illneſs— Agatha, with 
chearful ſmile, and with religious than 
to heaven, told her huſband of her dan. 
gerous fit, and her miraculous r*covery 
by Thomas à Becket's felick.— The 
good doctor, deceived by the ſham inng. 
cence of Agatha, began to correct hi, 
jealous thoughts ; and father Girar,, 
after ſome pious advice, and a * 
{criptural texts, wiſely withdrew, 
Father Girard had not gone far be. 
fore he recovered from his tright ; and 
at his recovery, miſſed his breeches: 
this put him in another full as bad: 
what could he do? he dared not 90 
back; but on conſideration, hoped tor 
the beſt, that Agatha and the mai 
would convey them ſecretly away, In 
the mean time, the careful uxorion 
monſieur Bernard was rejoicing at his 
wite's recovery, and ſaying a thouſand 
things to her. In the midſt of his fond. 
ling, he flung himſelf on the bed by 
her, and putting his hand back to take 


her in his arms, run his arm into the 
| breeches. Surpriſed at the greaſy trow. 


ſers, the known appurtenance of the 
prieſt, he fell into a worſe fit than that 
his wife would have made him belie: 
ſhe had been in. He ſtormed ! he ſwore! 
he raved! —Amidſt this diſtraction, A: 
gatha, with a ready wit, and an inno- 
cent face, the peculiar attributes of 1 
woman, replied, without the leaſt ht 
ſitation, that it was thoſe breeches whit 
had ſaved her life: ©* *T1s to then 
ſays ſhe, that I owe my cuxe.—0 thu 
miraculous veſtment of the divint 
Thomas a Becket, which has ſhed i 
pleaſing infiuence on thy adorer ; ſtil 
mayeſt thou be the aid of weak won 
| — Theſe, adds ſhe, the holy father 
with me, to ſtrengthen me, and prev 
the return of my fit; in the evening! 
is to come for them.“ 

The readineſs of this excuſe, and i! 
well-feigned religion of his wife, eie 
deluded honeſt monſie ar Bernard 3! 
elte, not knowing how to act, he fer 
ed to believe her, and ſo it paid d 

| Agate 
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atha's confidant, in the evening, was 
ſent to tell father Girard her miſtreſs 
was entirely recovered, and therefore he 
ſhould come to fetch away the ſacred 
relicks: ſhe added to this commiſſion, 
and acquainted her miſtreſs's confeſſor 
of all that had paſſed, Father Girard 
knew not how to act, but preſſed by the 
WH neceſſity of the thing, he went to the 
| warden of the convent, the perſon who 
preſided over them, and was to puniſh 
weir irregularity of manners, and ac- 
quairted him with the whole affair. The 
warden reproved him for his negligence 
bor, ſays he, S non calle, tainen carte ; 
«© if not chaſtely, yet cautiouſly.” is 
. the maxim of our convent : however, 
0 ſome expedient muſt be found out to 


ter ſome pauſes, he ordered the chapel- 
u bell to ring, and convened all the bro- 
thers of the convent. When they were 


wrought by the power of Thomas a 
Becket's breeches, in the houle of Dr. 
Bernard 3 acquainted them with the 
particulars, and adviſed to fetch them 
back to the convent in ſolemn proceſ- 
fon. The whole convent immediately 
marched out in great order to Dr. Ber- 
nard's houſe. The doctor met them 
at his ſtreet-door, and deſired to know 
the meaning of ſo ſolemn a viſit. The 
warden, who was at the head of them, 


rules of their order, to ſend their re- 
licks to diſtreſſed people, who deſired 
them, in a private manner, and to fetch 
them back in a private manner, if 
through the heinous ſins of the perſon, 
the relick had no effect: but where 
there was a manifeſt miracle, they were 
tobring them home again with ſolemnity, 
and to record the whole in the archives 
of the convent. 6 | 

Dr. Bernard conducted the warden 
and father Girard np to his wife's bed- 
chamber. The good lady held out the 
breeches wrapped up in a clean nap- 
kin, which the warden opened, and 
Killed the ſacred relick with a perſonal 
ieverence z then going down, each bro- 
ther paſſed by in their turns, and paid 


ſave the reputation of the order.—Af- 


aſſembled, he told them of a miracle 


anſwered, they were obliged, by the 
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it the ſame honours ; after which, being 
placed on a long pole, like a military 
ſtandard, the fraternity returned in 
great ſolemnity, ſinging an anthem, and 
followed by vaſt crowds of people: when 
they came to their convent, it was plac- 
ed {ome days on their altar as an object of 
devotion : and Dr. Bernard, oſtentatious 
of his wite's piety, told every body, of 
the aſtoniſhing miracle wrought on his 
wife by St. Thamas a Becket's breeches,, 


ANAAXAV)AENERE 


From the Rox Al. MAGAZINE, 


A Relation of the C onſdiracy againſt 


Peter III. Czar of Muſcovy, ex- 
tracted fiom a ſupprefcd Book, enti- 


{led Ruthain Anecdotes. 


| ETER III. was at Oranienbaum, 
P attended with a ſplendid court; 
the Empreſs was at Peterſhoff with a 
{mall retinue. Prince George of Hol- 
ſtein, the Emperor's uncle, was return- 
ed to Peterſburgh, with his family, to 
give ſome orders relative to the Em- 
peror's approaching voyage. into Ger- 
many. The whole city of Peterſburgh. 
enjoyed that profound tranquillity, aud 
was wrapped in that ſilence and repoſe, 
that often precedes great revolutions, 
All of a ſudden the ſtorm aroſe, and 
ſpread univerſal terror among all ranks 
and orders. In the midſt of this con- 
tuſion the Empreſs appeared eſcorted by, 
a company of guards, who cried conti- 
nually, Long live the Empre/s Cathas, 
rine / while the brutal multitude joins, 
ed in the cry, without knowing or en- 
quiring what it meant, Prince George 
of Holſtein hearing the noiſe, obſerv-. 
ing the canons placed before the Im- 
perial palace, and ſeeing all things in. 
confuſion, mounted his horſe in order. 
to join the Emperor at Oranienbaum, 
attended by a ſingle huſſar. He was. 
ſtopped by a troop of the horſe- guards; 
one of theſe barbarians pulled him off . 
his horſe, and another had his piſtol 
cocked to ſhoot him through the head, 
had not a third, more humane prevent- 
ed it, Ile was brought in a wretched 
carriage 
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hands of Catharine. 
but about half an hour before his arrival, 
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carriage to the gate of the palace, where 
an order was to conduct him to his 
houſe, and to keep him priſoner there 
with his whole family, At his return 
home, he found his houſe plundered, 
his children robbed and ſtripped almoſt 


naked, and his officers and ſervants 
ſhut up 3n a cellar, In the mean time 
all the other regiments, with the clergy 
and colleges, were aſſembled in the pa- 


lace by an order from the Empreſs. A- 
ſtoniſhment, terror, diſcontent, dejec- 
tion, and malice, were painted in their 


faces; a manifeſto was drawn up to 


_ exhort the people to thank heaven for 
having inſpired them with perjury and 
_ treaſon, and the oaths were taken to 


Catharine, who, the ſame evening, 
marched with her guards and a train 
of artillery, to ſeize the perſon of the 
Emperor, and diſarm his German troops. 
This prince had paſſed the night very 


| Quietly at Oranienbaum, and the next 


morning went to Peterſhoff, with an in- 
tention to dine with the Empreſs ; ſome 
ſay, with a deſign to ſecure her perſon 
—and this is not improbable. Surp11ſ- 
ed not to find the Empreſs there, he 


_ gueſſed at the myſtery, tho' all poſſible 


precautions had been taken to cut off 
all intelligence from him. His firſt re- 
ſolution was to oppoſe force to force, 
and to defend himielf with his German 
troops ; but by old Munich's advice he 
repaired to Conſtad, where the fleet lay. 
Here he was told by an officer, that 
there was no Emperor in Ruſſia, and 
that the reins of government were iu the 
It was unluckily 


that the officer had received orders from 


the Empreſs to make the whole garri- 


ſon take the oath of allegiance to her 
alone. The Emperor returned to O- 
ranienbaum, and tho? he had with him 
300 huſſars and dragoons well mount- 
ed, and ready to ſpend the laſt drop of 
their blood in his ſervice, though the 
road to Livonia was open, and a for- 


midable army, in which he could con- 


fide, was ready to receive him in Ger- 
many, though his retinue was more 
than ſufficient to triumph over all the 
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obſtacles he could meet with in his u; 
yet he ſurrendered himſelf to the Eq, 
preſs in a manner more humbling and 
painful to a generous mind, than dear) 
itſelf in its worſt form: for nothin 
can be more inglorious than the ah. 
cation of the throne, which he was tore. 
ed to ſign when he fell into the hands 
of his amiable conſort, an abdication 
u hich prudence ought to have hinder: 
his enemies to publiſh. After this, he 
was brought to Peterſhoff, where he 
was ſeparated from his favourite Uu. 
dowitz, and his miſtreſs, the counte(; 
Woronzot, and was ſent from thence 
to Robſch, an old caſtle about 18 miles 
from Peterſburgh, where none, even of 
his menial ſervants, were permitted to 
follow him. As ſoon as the news of 
the Emperor's impriſonment reached Pe. 
terſburgh, and the people had time to 
return from their intoxication, repen- 
tance, ſhame, and diſcontent, dito. 
vered themſelves in many who had been 
concerned in this revolution. The 
guards, more particularly, were aſham- 
ed of their perfidy, acculed each other 
of treaſon, and only wanted a bold lead. 
er to ſet Peter at liberty, and to rettore 
him to his throne. 

Our author mentions no more of the 
circumſtances of the death of this prince 
than the dreadfu] cries that were heard 
trom his chamber the day he exyired, 
which intimated the moſt violent tor: 
ment. His funeral pomp was ſuch as 
would rather have ſuited an infamous 
malefactor, than the grandſon of Peter 
the Great, whoſe only crime was 3 
want of prudence on certain occaſiois. 
A regimental-coat, and four wax-can- 
dles, compoſed the whole of his funeral 
ſtate. Strangers were invited to fee the 
traitor, as ſome of his barbarous and 
ungrate ful ſubjects, affected to call him; 
and his body was placed, by four do- 
meſtics of the court, in a vault between 


thoſe of the unfortunate princeſſes, 


Anne and her daughter. 

The voice of fame attributes the ſu!- 
den, painful, and violent death of thi 
unfortunate monarch, to the orders 6 


a certain princeſs, whom our author de. 
tends 


fends very aveaktly, and perhaps not 
very fi ncerely, againſt this horrid charge. 
He attributes, indeed, this deteſtable 
crime to thoſe who had been employed 
in dethroning him, and who mult na- 
turally have dreaded the effects of his 
uſt reſentment, had he lived and been 
lucky enough to have made his peace 
with the Empreſs. | 
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bably a little nettled, called out, © Ben, 
you have made good uſe of L'Eſtrange's 
tranſlation to-day.” No, Tom, re- 


plied Hoadley, I have it not; and I 
forgot to ſend the bed-maker to borrow 


your's, which I am told, is the only 
one in college.” So early did the emu- 
lation between theſe two great men 
commence. This circumſtance was well 


remembered by a molt worthy country 


NMI OR d N. 


From the Roy AL MAGAZINE. 
Amcdote of Caſimir II. King of Poland. 


W HIL E Caſimir was prince of 


cb . Cb bbc 


Sandomir, he won at play all 
the money of one of his nobility, who, 
incenſed at his ill fortune, ſtruck the 
prince a blow on the ear, in the heat 
of paſſion, He fled immediately trom 
juſtice; but being purſued and over- 
taken, was condemned to loſe his head ; 
but the generous Caſimir determined 
otherwiſe. ** I am not ſurpriſed, ſaid 
he, at the gentleman's conduct ; for 
not having it in his power to revenge 
himſelf on fortune, no wonder he ſhould 
attack her favourite.” After which he 
revoked the ſentence, returned the no- 
bleman his money, and declared that 
he alone was faulty, as he enceuraged 
by his example a pernicious practice, 
that might terminate in the 1uin of 
bundreds of the people. 
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From the RoYAL MAGAZINE. | 


Anecdote of the Biſhops Hoadley and 
Sherlock. 
HE biſhops Hoadley and Sher- 
lock were both of Catharine- ball 
in Cambridge, and, as I believe, both 
of the ſame year, and pupils of Mr. 
Bower, a learned Scotchman. When 
they were Freſhmen, they were called 
to lectures in Tully's offices. One day 


Hoadley performed ſo well, as to re- 


ceive a compliment from his tutor. As 
they were coming away from the tu- 
tor's chamber, Sherlock, who was pro- 


clergyman, deceaſed a few years ago, 


who was of the ſame college, and the 


ſame ſtanding with theſe illuſtrious pre- 


lates, and hath often told the ſtory to 


the writer of this anecdote, 


From the Ro Al. MAGAZINE. 


CorjeBures on the Duke of York's arri- 


val in England. 


HE ſudden and unexpected ar- 
rival of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, has furniſhed the ſeve- 


ral knots of our coffee-houle politicians 


with much matter for ſpeculation, 
'Thoſe who have either reaſon to wiſh 
for a war, or to dread it, ſeem toconſider 


it as a certain prognoſtic of aſpeedy rup- 


ture. Others conſider it as a ſignal 
thrown out, of our not being afraid of 
a new war, and therefore imagine it to 
be a menace to create awe in the French 
and Spaniards; tor, ſay they, the beſt 


way to prelerve peace, is to let our 


neighbours ſee we are not afraid of go- 
ing to war; while a third fort of pry- 


ers into motives, attribute it to another 
cauſe, which 1s, that of not giving a 


royal ſanction to the faſhionable perni- 
cious phrenzy of reſorting to Paris. 
Which of thele opinions is moſt right, 


or leaſt wrong, it is not my province 


to decide; as all [can ſay for a certainty 
is, that the people in general are re- 
joiced to ſee his Royal Highneſs return- 
ed in health and ſafety, to whom he has 


ever endeared hunſelf greatly by his 


amiable qualities, | 
It however muſt be owned, that the 
ſecond aſſigned motive s founded in 3 


kind 
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kind of policy, as truly wiſe as it is 
really ancient: for not to diſcover a 
fear of way, 1s the beſt means to pre- 
ſerve peace. But then it follows to be 
conſidered, how far the ſound of words, 
without the fight of means, will prove 
effectual for that purpoſe, as one of 
competent ſtrength will not regard the 
bluſterings of a puny bully, though he 
would fear the threats of a ſtout man. 
The ftrongeſt grounds we have for 
believing the peace is ſecure, are to be 
found in the plea frequently urged, 
that the French are in no better a con- 
dition for war than ourſelves. It muſt 
be acknowledged, this argument ap- 


pears to have weight; but then it re- 


mains to be conſidered, if they have not 


reſources for retrieval of the powers of 


offence that can operate much faſter 
than thoſe we are poſſeſſed of. 

France has certainly a much larger 
number of ſubjects than Great Britain, 
her recruits of men muſt therefore be 
much quicker; and as her government 
is inveſted with a more unlimited power 


over the property of the people, ſhe has 


therein the means of much faſter reſto- 


ring her finances to good order: and 


when ſhe is provided with men and mo- 
ney for going to war, all paſt experi- 


ence ſnould ſerve to convince us, that 


ſne will not neglect any opportunity for 
doing it on any appearance of advan- 
* | 

What Carthage and Rome were of 
old, Great Britain and France are at 
this time; natural jealous rivals, and 
implacable enemies. Hoſtilities are ne- 
ver any more ceaſed between the latter 
than they were between the former, but 
on the view of renewing them on the 
firit favourable occaſion : and as thoſe 
two rival ancient nations could never 


reſt, from rooted enmity, till one was 


effectually conquered ; ſo it will prove 
with theſe modern ones, as may rati- 
onally be judged from the molt evident 
appearances. | ES 
When Carthage, as a trading and 
maritime nation, loſt the ſuperiority at 
ſea, ſhe became ſpeedily ruined : when 
Great Britain does the ſame, ber de- 


MAGAZINES /e24. 


ſtruction will approach faſt ; that au. 
cient example is therefore Her beſt leon 
of true policy, 5 

On her reſources of naval freng;y 
her ſureſt powers of offence and de. 
fence moſt depend. The ocean is her 
proper element for contention ; and 
her only means for effectually mzintain. 
ing it, muft be the good order in which 
ſhe takes care to keep her finances. 

Perhaps the greateſt defect of the late 


peace is diſcoverable in the naval re. 


ſourees that it left to France; and the 
greateſt error that followed thereon, 
was certainly that of neglecting the 
important operations in the department 
of finances, for reducing the national 
debt; effectual means for which were 
not, nor are yet wanting, if abilities 
and integrity were exerted for applying 
them: but our enemies will ſtudy to 
prevent it, as the ſureſt game of policy 
in their power to play. 
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From the Coux r MAGAZINE, 
Account of the Marriage of Edward IV. 
138590 Eliz, Woodville. 
AQUELINE of Luxembourg, 
J dutcheſs of Bedford, had, after her 
huſband's death, ſo far ſacrificed her 
ambition to love, that ſhe married Sir 
Richard Woodville, a private gentle- 
man, afterwards honoured with the title 
of lord Rivers, to ꝓhom ſhe bore ſeve- 
ral children, and among the reſt, Eli- 
zabeth, who was no leſs diſtingurſhed 
by the beauty and elegance of her per- 
ſon, than the amiable diſpoſitions of he 
mind, pg | 
Elizaheth had eſpouſed Sir John Grey 
of Groby, by whom ſhe had children; 
and her huſband being ſlain in the {- 
cond battle of St. Albans, fighting tor 
the family of Lancaſter, and his eſtate 
being on that account confiſcated, the 
young widow withdrew to her fathers 
ſeat of Grafton in Northamptonfh!tt 
where the lived for ſome time in privac 
and retirement. | 
Edward chancing to hunt in th! 


county, went to pay a viſit to the duc 
| * el 


. 


0 of: "Bedford ; and Elizabeth reſolved 
to embrace ſuch a favourable opportu- 

nity of obtaining ſome grace from this 
gallant monarch. Accordingly ſhe came 
into his preſence, and throwing herſelf 
at his feet, implored a maintenance for 
herſelf and children, 

The ſight of ſo much beauty in dil. 
tres made a deep impreſſion upon the 
amorous mind of Edward: love ſtole 
inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe 
of compaſſion, from which, in its firſt 
emotions, it is not very different; 
and her ſorrow and affliction ſo graceful! 
in a virtuous matron, recommended her 
no leſs to his elteem and veneration, 
than her perſona] beauty made her the 


object of his affection. 


He raiſed her from the ground wh 
aſſurances of favour : he found his paſ- 


ſion daily ſtrengthened by the company 


and converſation of the lovely widow ; 
and he was ſoon obliged, in his turn, 
to become the ſuppliant of the woman 
whom he had lately ſeen on her knees 
before him. 

But Elizabeth, dither 1 too virtuous to 
eratify his paſſion in a diſhonourable 
manner, or too ſenſible not to perceive 
that ſhe might eaſily raiſe herſelf to the 
higheſt rank, obſtinately refuſed to 
grant his requeſt ; ; and all the entrea- 
ties, endearments, and careſſes of the 
young and amiable Edward, were un- 
able to bend her rigid and ſtubborn vir- 
tue. She plainly told him, that though 
ſhe was unworthy of being his queen, 
ſhe thought her: elf too good to be his 
concubine, and was therefore willing to 
remain in the humble ſtation in which 
Providence had placed her. 

His paſſion, inflamed by oppoſition, 
and heightened by his eſteem for ſuch 
lionourable ſentiments, hurried him at 
laſt beyond the bounds of reaſon and 
prudence ; and he offered to ſhare his 
throne, as well as his heart, with the 
woman, whoſe perſonal and mental aC- 
compliſhments lee med to fender her ſo 
deſerving of both. And the nuptials 
were ſecretly ſolemnized at Grafton. 


.I. 
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there was but little probability of ex- 


mate friend, who was perfectly conver- 
ſant with his circumſtances. 


finitely pleaſed. 
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From the Cour MacaziNE. 


The Story of Mr. Mountain. 
7 OU muſt know, I am married to 
one of the moſt agreeable women 
in England, have an unabating, paſſion. 
for my wife, and every reaſon to ima- 
gine her ſentiments are equally tender 
tor me ; there is nothing of conſequence 
but what we continually ſtudy to oblige 
each other in; yet at the ſame time 
there are a thouſand little trifles in which 
we are always ſure to diſagree; and 
which are not only an endleſs ſource of 
diſquiet to ourſelves, but of uneaſineſs 
to our whole family. 
Laſt night for inſtance, after ſupper 
I acquainted Nancy that a Vintner, who 
owed me a hundred pound for ſome 
Liſbons, (for you muft know I am a 
Wine merchant) has failed, and that 


pecting two and fix pence from the ſale 
of all his effects. I furthermore in- 
formed her, that I was much to blame 
in the affair, and that I had truſted this 
man contrary to the advice of an inti- 


My wife, 
inſtead of reprehending me for indiſ- 
cretion, as the generality of her ſex 
would have done in the ſame caſe, made 
ule of every argument in her power to 
diſſipate my chagrin ; told me, the moſt 
caretul were unable now and then to 
avoid an error, and bid me conſole my- 
ſelt under my loſs, by thanking Provi- 
dence that I had not been a ſufferer in 
double the ſum, I was greatly charm- 
ed with this diſpoſition in Mrs, Moun- 
tain, and expreſſed my ſenſibility of it 
in a manner with which ſhe ſeemed in- 
Well, after all this 
would you imagine, that a moſt trivial 


circumitance ſhould make us part beds 


for that ni 'oht, My favourite liquor is 


a glaſs of punch, and it happens to be 
my wite's 200; making a little tift as 
we were alone, I kappened to ſqueeze 
che pulp of the lemon into the bow], 
upon 
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upon which ſhe immediately exclaimed 


with ſome warmth, © Lord, my dear, 
you have ſpoiled the punch, No, my 
love (replied I) the pulp gives it a fine 
flavour, and beſides you know I am 
very fond of it, —* Ay, but (lays me 
you are ſenſible I can't abide it; 
e Then, my dear, returned I, 'tis an 
eaſy matter to avoid putting any in your 
glaſs.” - Lord, Mr. Mountain, I 
have ſpoke. to you a thouſand times a- 
bout this very circumſtance ; I believe 
in my conſcience you do it on purpoſe 
to give me dilguſt. 

Here we began a conteſt ; ſeverity 
produced ſeverity, till at laſt [ ordered 


a bed to be made for myſelf, and poor 
Nancy retired to her own, with her eyes 
ſwimming in tears. 


For the whole night neither of us 
(for I judge of her by myſelf) had a 
ſingle wink of ſleep; we tumbled and 
toſſed, canvaſſed the matter fifty ways 
in our minds, and at laſt concluded, 
like Lockit and Peachum in the Beg- 
gar's Opera, that we were both in the 
wrong. Vet notwithſtanding all this, 


| when we met at break falt but an hour 
ago, neither of us would condeſcend to 


ſpeak firſt ; we affected a reſentment of 
countenance, that was utterly foreign 


to our hearts, and endeavoured to keep 


up the appearance of an unremitting 
anger, when we both of us longed to 
be reconciled, and had the moſt paſſi- 
onate inclination to be pleaſed. Break- 
faſt was over before we exchanged a 
ſyllable, when the ſervant had left the 
room, I prepared to go out, and had 
got juſt to the parlour door, when poor 


Nancy, unable to hold it out any lon- 
ger, cried in a tone of irreſiſtable ſoft- 
neſs, and will you go without ſpeaking 


a word: here our whole ridiculous quar- 
rel was at an end: I turned to her with 
all the fondneſs I could poſſibly aſſume, 
and held her in my arms for ſome mo- 
ments, while ſhe returning the fervor 
of the embrace, burſt into a flood of 
tears. 

'Tig inconceivable to think, how 
contemptible theſe little differences have 
made us in the eyes of our own ſervants. 
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Whenever they ſee us cool towards one:. 
nother, they titter and laugh, and ſay th, 
poor things will ſoon kiſs and make g 
up again. "Twas no later ago than ht 
week, that I overheard my raſcal 4; 
coachman tell one of his fellow. ſervantz 
that his maſter and miſtreſs were nothing 
better than an overgrown boy and 15 
and that he fancied a little of his hort. 
whip would be of great ſervice to bol 
of us. Tis very odd, that people why 
really love one another, and are n 
wholly deſtitute of under ſtanding, ſhoull 
give way to ſuch reſentment in the 
merelt trifles, who in the moſt impor. 
tant circumſtances of life, are aboy: 


feeling the ſmalleſt reſentment, or en. 


tertaining the minuteſt diſeſteem. Ma. 


ny is the time, I have found fault with 


my wife for ſtirring the fire, when her 
ſpending five hundred pound has ng 


given me the leaſt uneafineſs ; and ma. 


ny a time has ſhe falled ont with my, 
if in cutting up a fowl I happened to 
ſplaſh ever io ſmall a drop of gravy a 
the table cloth, though ſhe has felt ng 
diſcompoſure in life, e. L Dailed a rich 
ſilk, or dirtied a fine head dreſs, Thi 
morning, however, we have agreed, 2 
a means of keeping ourſelves from pal. 
ſions of this nature for the future, to 


ſend you the foregoing account, and f 


it ſhould turn out any way ſerviceab|: 
to others, as I hope it will, I ſhall hai: 
a double reafon to be TER | 
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HATTING yeſterday morn 

ing with my old acquaintance 

Ned Headſtrong, his eldeſt ſon, a lad . 
bout fifteen, happened to come into th: 
room: as I knew he was detigned for 
the univerſity, I entered into a lit 
claſſical converſation with the young 
gentleman, and ſoon diſcovered that i: 
had no extraordinary turn for liters 
ture; fearing to diſconcert him, | 
dropped the diſcourſe, and he went # 
bout his buſineſs, as I thought, de 
happy 


vith 


happy in an opportunity of making ſo 
early an eſcape. He was no ſooner gone 
than his father began, Ah, my old 
friend, you never gave a greater inſtance 
of diſcretion in your life than in conti- 
nuing unmarried ; children are certain 
cares but very ſlender comforts :—the 
better they are, the more unceaſingly ſo- 
Iicitous we are for their welfare; and 
if they happen to run counter io our ex- 
pectations, nothing can fill us with 
greater anxiety and diſtreſs In ſhort, 
the pleaſure of having them is no way 


equal to the uncaſineſs of bringing 


them up, and tho* I would not for the 
world part with one of my poor boys, 
yet I would give the world, if I had it, 
and was to begin life a ſecond time, ne- 
rer to have a child at all. There is 
Tom for inftance, whom you ſaw this 
minute, my heart is ſet upon ſeeing 
him well eſtabliſhed in the church, but 
the dog has ſo unaccountable a hanker- 
ing atter the army, that I am forced to 
drive him to his ſtudies, and even now, 
tho' he is of age to go to college, he can 
ſcarcely conſtrue me twenty lines of his 
Virgil without the help of Ainſworth's 
dictionary.“ | | 

When I parted with Mr. Headſtrong, 
I could not help reflecting upon the ge- 


neral abſurdity which prevails among 


parents in providing for their children; 
nor avoid condemning the principal 
ſuppoſition which they adopt, that the in- 
clination of the young people are upon all 
occaſions to be regulated by their own; 
poſſibly nothing has ever been a greater 
ſource of misfortune than a ſuppoſition 
of this nature; it has given birth to 
numberleſs calamities, and perhaps one 
half of the common miſcarriages in life 
might entirely be placed to this account. 
—[n former ages, where a wan had 
children, before he ever thought of e- 
ducating them to any profeſſion, he al- 
ways conſulted the frame of their ſeve- 
ral diſpoſitions, and carefully examined 
the extent of their various abilities: in 
proportion as the firſt were rational he 
indulged them; and in proportion as 
the ſecond were liberal or contracted, he 
pitched upon thoſe avocations where 


quences one would imagine, 
make us a little more attentive and 
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genius had either an unlimited circuit, 

or was abſolutely confined, Hence, in 
former ages, both the ſciences and the 
arts were more fortunately cultivated 
than in the prefent era, and hence our 
forefathers were more wiſe and happy 
than their offspring of the ſucceeding 
generations. Every man was employed 
in the particular department beſt adapt- 
ed to his inclination and abilities, and 
conſequently had a much greater pro- 
bability of meeting with reputation and 


How widely different is the conduct 
of the preſent to thoſe of the paſt ages 
A man now-a-days ſcarcely provides 
his child with a nurſe, before he talks 
of the profeſſion to which he intends 
bringing him up; and without ever 


conſidering but he may turn out the 


rankeſt blockhead in the creation, men- 
tions thoſe avocations that require the 
molt conſummate abilities. The plan 
thus chaiked out during the earlieſt in- 
fancy of his ſon is purſued' with the 
moſt religious veneration when he ad- 
vances in years, and hence it frequently 
happens that we ſee a hero in the church, 
and a coward at the head of our armies z 
hence we ſhall ſee a fellow not half a 


remove from an ideot expbunding the 


Jaws upon the Bench, and meet with a 
man of uncommon genius at Lloyd's 
Coffee-houle ſelling a hogſhead of to- 
bacco or a puncheon of rum. 
Were we to reflect ever ſo little upon 
this injudicious method of bringing up 
our children into the world; tlie conſe- 
ſhould 


circumſpet. If we were to conſider, 
that educating a ſon of narrow abilities 
either to the church or the bar, muſt 
not only reduce him to the meaneſt 


ſhifts for preferment, but expoſe him 


moreover to the univerſal eontempt; a 
reaſonable man would think a ſecond 
time before he made ati abſolute choice; 
the ſame may be ſaid in all the other 
profeſſions ; if we bring up our chil- 
dren to trades they are not adapted to, 
inſtead of laying a foundation for their 
credit and their fortune, we only expoſe 

1 then 
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them to poverty and diſgrace ; and how- 
ever we may be offended at their not 
ſucceeding in life, the fault is in reality 
our own, who have thus laid a manacle 
on their hands, and utterly ſtripped 
them of the means. 

But if the education of our children 
to profeſſions which are either above 
or below their various capacities be ſo 


extremely erroneous, what ſhall we ſay 


where we compel them to cultivate thoſe 
avocations to which they are totally a- 
verſe? In the former caſe, perhaps, by 
an uncommon induſtry a man might 
ſave himſelf from being abſolutely de ſpi- 


cable ; or give, by the ſuperiority of 


his talents, a luſtre to his trade; but 
here if our children ſhould turn out to 
be dunces, we lay a temptation for 
negligence to add to their incapacity 3 
and if they ſhould be otherwiſe, raile a 
freſh machination to fink them into con- 


tempt. Tis in vain to ſay that neceſſi- 


ty will oblige them to a proper atten- 
tion in a buſineſs which they deteſt ; a 
blackhead is incapable of diſcovering 
che neceſſity; and a man of abilities 
conſiders it as an additional motive of 
diſguſt. The conſequence is plain, a- 


verſion muſt be the parent of negli- 


gence, and that negligence muſt in its 
turn keep them at leaſt from riſing in 
the world, if it does not continually 
keep them in penury and diſti eſs. 


eee. 


From the Cougr Macazine. 


| Extracrdinary Anecdote of the late cele- 


brated Mr. Quin. 

a Quin was a gentleman whoſe 
IVI humour gave lite to the conver- 
ation of thouſands who perhaps never 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing lim: many 
of whom, but for the repetition of his 


wit, would be very dull companions; 


but the ſtory that follows does honour 
to his Good: nature, and therefore it is 
here ſelected. Mr. Thomſon, a Scots 
gentleman, univerſally known by his 
fine poems on the ſeaſons, on liberty, 


* 
- 


Sc. when be fir ſt came to London, was 


in very narrow circumſtances, and hy, 


fore he was diſtinguiſhed by his writing wn 
was many times put to his ſhifts even WY alto 
for a dinner. The debts he then con. pla 
tracted lay very heavy upon him for you 
long time afterwards ; and upon the BW (on: 
publication of his ſeaſons one of hu ! 
creditors arreſted him, thinking that z þch 
proper opportunity to get his mene), if my 
The report of this misfortune happene gat 
to reach the ears of Mr. Quin, who WW bn 
had indeed read the ſeaſons, but had WM hea 
never ſeen their author; and upon who 
ſtricter enquiry, he was told that Thom. WM fur: 
fon was in the bailiff's hands at a {pung. Wi ord 
ing houſe in Holborn ; thither Quin haf 
went, and being admitted into his cham. ane 
ber, Sir, ſaid he, in his uſual tone of M1 c 


voice, you don't know me, I believe, 
but my name is Quin, Mr. Thomſon H but 
received him politely, and ſaid, that 
tho' he could not boaſt of the honour 
of a perſonal acquaintance, he was no 
ſtranger either to his name or his merit; F 
and very obligingly invited him to fit 
down, Quin then told him, he waz 
come to ſup with him, and that he had 
already ordered the cook to provide 


ſupper, which he hoped he would ex-Wna 
cuſe. Mr. Thomſon made the proper I pir 
reply, and then the diſcourſe turned in. gr 


differently upon ſubjects of literature, 
When ſupper was over, and the glas 
had gone briſkly about, Mr. Quin then 
took occaſion to explain himſelt by fay- 
ing, It was now time to enter upon bus 
ſineſs. Mr. Thomſon declared he was 
ready to ſerve him as far as his capacit) 
would reach, in any thing he ſhould 
command, (thinking he was come 2. 
bout ſome affair relating to the Drama) 
Sir, fays Mr, Quin, you miſtake ny 
meaning. I am in your debt. I ove 
you a hundred pounds, and I am come 
to pay you. Mr. Thomſon, with 1 
diſconſolate air, replied, that as be wa 
a gentleman whom, to his knowledge, 
he had never offended, he wondered ht 
ſhould ſeek an opportunity to reproach 
him under his misfortunes. No, bf 
G—d4, faid Quin, raiting his voice, I 
be d—n'd before I would do that. 
ſay, 1 owe you a hundred pounds, and 

. | thele 


dere it is, (laying a bank. note of that 
aue before him.) Mr. Thomſon was 
\ WT ;toniſhed, and begged he would ex- 
„ plain himſelf. Why, ſays Quin, T'll tell 
i WW you; ſoon after I had read your ſea- 
+ WT (ons, 1 took it into my head, that as 


u had ſomething in the world to leave 


beuind me when I died, I would make 
„my will, and among the reſt of my le- 
gates, I ſer down the author of the ſea- 
10 bas a hundred pounds, and this day 
bearing that you was in this houſe, I 
u thought I might as well have the plea- 
n- dre of paying the money myſelf, as to 
g. Norder my executors to pay it when per- 


un haps you might have leſs need of it; 


n. and this, Mr. Thomſon, is the buſineſs 
of W 1 came about. I need not expreſs Mr. 
de, Thomſon's grateful acknowledgments, 
on but leave every, reader to conceive them, 
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Some Actount of the Palatines. 
1 people called Palatines are 
properly natives of the Palati- 
nate, an electorate in the German em- 
pire, in the cirle of the Lower Rhine: 
preat numbers of whom were invited 
over in the reign of queen Anne, to 
ſettle on the continent of North A me- 


hen rica; her majeſty being thereto induced 
ay. both by political and religious motives. 
bu» The Proteſtant ſubjects of the Palati- 
was nate, at that time, laboured under a 
ity Wevere perſecution from the ſtate under 
uid Which they lived. This diſpoſed them 


to accept of ſuch terms, for emigration, 
as promiſed to place them in a peace- 
able enjoyment of their religion and li- 
berty. And they being Proteſtants of 
the Lutheran confeſſion, for which they 
vere perſecuted, the queen was the 


more ready to extend her compaſſion 
ge, towards them, and to receive them un- 
| he er her protection. 
ach Since that time, as our' ſettlements 


b quired more hands for cultivation, 
10 ben could be drawn from the mother 


| WWFoun'ry, the population of our planta- 
dens in North America has been con- 
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ſtantly improved and augmented by 
frequent draughts of German Proteſt. 
ants, not only out of the Palatinati 
but from other parts of the empire, par- 
ticularly from Saltzburg, who have in- 
diſcriminately been deemed and report- 
ed to be Palatines, by the generality of 
the people, 

The emigrants are always ready to 


embrace every propoſal that has been 


offered them, to ſettle under a govern- 
ment where they can enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, and the fruits 
of their labour. Their religious, peace- 
able principles, robutt conſtitutions, in- 
duſtry, and being inured to hard labour, 
recommend them for the purpoſes 'of 
ſettling or improving our colonies in 
North America, in preference to all o- 
ther nations. No people are able to 
live upon leſs expence ; nor are there 
any more able and willing to cultivate 
the earth, and undergo the difficulties 
inſeparable from new colonies; their 
very women and children being traine 


up from their infancy to do every 


drudgery, and to aſſiſt in procuring the 
neceſlaries of life. Being Proteſtants, 
they are continually harrafſed by their 
Popiſh ſovereigns, for their religious 
principles, though under the protection 
of the evangelic body and the imperial 
conſtitutions; which diſpoſes them to 
leave their country : and we embrace 
them as brethren, knowing that they 
will make good ſubjects under a Proteſ- 

tant king. | 
The particular caſe of thoſe German 
Proteſtants, commonly called Palatines, 
who at preſent have engaged ſo much 
the attention of all ranks and degrees 
of men in and about this metropolis, 
ariſeth from a pretence ſet up by one, 
who had no authority, as it now ap- 
pears, to make a contract with them, 
or to procure them a ſettlement in any 
of our American plantations ;j tho the 
poor deluded people had great reaſon 
to hearken to ſuch propoſals, as were 
tendered to them, in the name of a na- 
tion, which had always given them the 
preference in ſuch caſes, and could not 
poſſibly people and cultivate their new 
acquired 
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acquired deſerts, without a vaſt num- 
ber of new hands. However, they were 
deceived, and being embarked by the 


cContractor's contrivance, and brought 


to the port of London, they who were 
in a condition to pay their paſſage were 


permitted to land; ſuch as had no mo- 


ney were kept on board, and both were 
reduced to a ſtarving condition ; the 
contractor being left behind, and caft 
into a Dutch priſon, for debts he im- 


prudently contrafted to carry this chi- 


merical ſcheme into execution, with- 


out the leaſt countenance even of a pro- 


miſe from the Britiſh court, to realize 
his agreement with the German emi- 
grants: of which incident we have the 
following intelligence from the Hague 
Gazettee, on the 31ſt of Auguſt laſt. 

« One 


king of Great Britain, having engaged 
a number of perſons to go into Eng- 
hand, upon aſſurances which he gave 


them, that he was authoriſed by his 


Britannic majeſty to promiſe them ſet- 
tlements in America; and that they 
ſhould be carried there at the king's ex- 
pence; in order to prevent his conti- 
nuing to impoſe upon the credulity of 
the public in this reſpect, it is thought 
proper to advertiſe, that the ſaid St— 
was never authorized, as he pretends, 
to engage people for thoſe ſettlements, 
nor to make any promiſes on the part 
of the Britiſh miniſtry.” 

And by other advices, the ſaid perſon 


is now confined at Rotterdam, till he 


ſhall make ſatisfaftion, not only for the 
actual debts he has accumulated on this 
occaſion, but to the many young peo- 
ple of ſome credit and good families, 
whom he had alſo engaged t6 embark 


with him, as officers and ſubalterns of 
his Vtopian ſettlement, giving to one 


the title of captain in chief of twenty 


families; to athers the title of heute- 


nants, ſecretary, &c, for ſome lucra- 
tive conſiderations. 1 
The poor half ſtarved Palatines, who 
were put aſhore without a patron to pro- 
vide tor them, were not able to get en- 
tertainment or ſhelter from the intem- 
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perature of the rainy ſeaſon, which, ju 
at that time, (about the middle of Au. 
guſt) was very heavy. The men jt 
their wives, children, and infants, enen 
their very women in labour, were di. 
ven to the neceſſity of lying in the open 
fields, without proviſions, without co. 
ver, and without any friend or afig. 
ance, but what could be collected dur. 
ing this exigency for them in German 
churches and chapels about this metro. 
polis. All which is more fully and pub. 
lickly deſcribed by the miniſter, hege 
piety led him to miniſter to them in 
their great diſtreſs, and to make their 
caſe known to the great and the good, 
who have it in their power, and were 
ready to relieve their almoſt deſpairing 


German brethren. 
de 8. — „ who ſtiles 
himſelf a colonel in the ſervice of the 


This miniſter wrote a letter to the 
printer of the Daily Advertiſer, who 
publiſhed it on the zoth of Auguſt, in 
theſe words: | | 
„ I] hope you will permit me, by 
means of your paper, to inform thoſe 
who,.have the power to redreſs it, of 


ery deplorable ſituation of the poor 
unhappy Palatines lately arrived here 
from Germany. They are in number, 
men, women, and children, about fix 
hundred, conſiſting of Wurtzburgher: 
and Palatines, all Proteſtants, and were 
brought hither from their native coun: 
try by a German officer, with a pio- 
miſe of being immediately tent to ſettle, 
at his own expence, in the iſland of dt. 
John and le Croix, in America; but, 
by ſome inability, he has becn, oblige 
to decline the undertaking ; ſo that in- 
ſtead of their being ſhipped off for tho 
places, ſome of them have lain, during 
the late heavy rains, and arenow lying in 
the open fields adjacent to this metro: 


polis, without covering, without mo- 


ney, and in ſhort, without the common 
neceſſaries of lite ; others lie languiſl. 
ing under the complicated evils of lick 
neſs and extra want, at the Statute 
hall in Goodman's fields; and mort 
than two hundred remain on board tt 
ſhip which brought them over, on de, 
count of their paſſage not being pal 
for, where they are periſhing for . 

* 


and rotting in filth and naſtineſs. Col- 
lections have been made at the German 
churches and chapels here, ſeveral times, 
to afford them ſome relief ; but as the 
number of theſe poor creatures is ſo 
conſiderable, it is impoſſible, by ſuch 
| means, to furniſh them with a regular 


and continual ſupply, adequate to their 


wants; ſo that unleſs ſome proviſion 
i very ſpeedily made for them, they 
\ W nut inevitably periſh. Theſe unfor- 
. W tunate people would think themſelves 
. W inexprefſibly happy, if the Engliſh go- 
> W rernment would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to take them under its protection, to 
'r WW allow them, 


re MW and any manner of ſubſiſtence, till it 
is WY hall be thought proper to ſhip them off, 
and ſettle them in any Engliſh colonies 
in America; where, I doubt not, they 
will give their protectors and benefac- 
tors conſtant proofs of their affection 
and gratitude for ſuch kindneſs, by 
behaving as becometh honeſt, induſtri- 
ous, and dutitul ſubjects, to the Britiſh 
government. I take the liberty of thus 
expreſſing the hopes and wiſkes of theſe 
wretched beings, as they have no friend 


ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking, or 
even a knowledge of the proper me- 
thod of application.” 

un « That their diſtreſſes are unutter- 
„by great, I myſelf have been too of- 
ten a mournful witneſs of, in my at- 


*t, MWltendance on them to adminiſter the du- 
Du, ties of my function; with one inſtance 
See Hof which I ſhall conclude this melan- 


m-  choly detail. 


; One of the poor women 
hole 


was ſeized with the pangs of labour in 


ring the open fields, and- was delivered by 
> Wi the ignorant people about her in the 
i Wi bet manner they were able; but from 
mo; the injury the tender infant received 
won in the operation, it died ſoon after I 
uit. N baptized it; and the wretched mother, 
lick" Natter receiving the ſacrament at my 
tüte bands, expired, from the want of pro- 
mor: Wiper care and neceſſaries ſurtable to her 
d the lifting and truly lamentable condi- 
n ac, tion.” „ 

ls „That the Almighty may of his 


for the preſent, ſome 
i, WW cround to lie on, tents to cover them, 


to intercede for them who has intereſt 
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infinite mercy, incline the hearts of 
the great and good of this kingdom, 
diſtinguiſhed for its charity and hoſpi- 
tality, to take under their protection 
theſe their unhappy fellow chriſtians, 
(who did not intrude themſelves into 
this country, but were invited hither) 
and ſend them whitherſoever they in 
their wiſdom and goodneſs ſhall think 
proper, is the moſt ardent prayer of 
their and your moſt obedient ſervant, 
SG. A. WacusgL, 
Miniſter of the German Lu- 
theran St. George's church, 
in Little Aylitf-ſtreet.” 
This information reached the ears 
of the great, the noble, and the royal ; 
and penetrated their hearts with ſuch 
expedition and abundance of compaſ- 
tion, that teſtifies the truth of that paſ- 
ſage in holy writ, The mercy of God is 
over all his works, Of which the Re- 


verend Mr, Wachſel publiſhed the fol- 


lowing account. 
To the PRINTER, Sep. 5. 

«© Your readineſs in giving a place 
to my letter of Thurſday laſt, embal- 
dens me to entreat that you would ſuf- 
fer me to communicate to the public, a 
brief account of. the amazing ſucceſs 
with which it has pleaſed the Almighty 
God to bleſs my endeavours therein for 


the ſervice of the diſtreſſed Palatines ; 


and to teſtify their moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgements, as well as my own, 
to the very benevolent inhabitants of 
this metropolis, for their exceedingly 
liberal and ſeaſonable contributions. 
When I reflect on the ſituation of theſe 
poor people at the time their caſe was 
related to the public,and the change that 
immediately ſucceeded, I am really loſt 
in wonder, and overcome with grati- 
tude !”. 9 95 

« Before eleven in the morning, on 
which my letter appeared, we received 
from the Tower, by order of a great 
perſonage, 100 tents, with all neceſſa- 
ries thereunto belonging; by the ſame 


bountiful hand the freight of thoſe on 


board the ſhips was. diſcharged,” and 
they were releaſed that day. The ſame 
morning a ſervant arrived express from 

a Lady 


td 
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a Lady at Iſlington with 20l. Mr. 
Baldero, banker in Lombard-ſtreet, 
ſent 20l. ſhortly after the earl and 
Counteſs of Cardigan ſent 1001. 10 

ineas came from his grace the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 10 guineas from 
David Berkley Eſq; and ſons; 10 


| Wee figned M. W. C. 8. From 


atſon's coffee-houſe, 311. 10 s. (near- 
ly 400 l. have ſince been received from 
the ſame place;) 5). 5s. from the Bed- 
ford coffee-houſe; a bank note, No. 
K. 280, for 100l. and a great number 
of ſmaller donations. The contribu- 
tions ſince the above have ſtill increaſed 


more abundantly ; a regular account of 


all which is kept, and, together with 
the diſburſements, ſhall be ſpeedily 
made public. In the mean time, I am 
aſſiſted by four gentlemen, in purchaſ- 
ing ſuitable cloathing, proviſions, and 
every thing neceſſary for the poor peo- 
ple, in providing apartments for the 
temporary reception of the ſick, and of 
the women who are ready to lie in; in 
whoſe behalf an eminent phyſician, à 
ſurgeon, an apothecary, and a midwife, 


have generouſly offered their aſſiſtance. 


So that thus far the work of the Lord 
has proſpered beyond all expectation, 
ghd 1 doubt not but it will be happily 
completed by timely ſhipping them off 
to fettle in ſome of the Britiſh colonies, 
as ſoon as they are cloathed, the fick 
recovered, and thoſe from on board the 
ſhips properly cleanſed and refreſhed.” 

1 As it would be impoſſible for hu- 
man beings of any rank (much leſs for 
ſuch wretched objects) to make an ade- 
quate return for ſo noble, ſo God-like 
an inſtance of benevolence as has been 
exerted on this occaſion, let me entreat 
the chriſtian contributors, kindly to ac- 
cept all the return it is in the power of 
theſe forlorn ſtrangers at preſent to 


make, namely, their moſt ardent pray- 


ers for the welfare and proſperity of 
this kingdom in general, and that the 
great and wiſe Diſpenſer of every good 
and perfect gift, may ſhower down his 
bleſſings on their humane benefactors in 
particular; which is alſo the moſt fer- 


vent prayer of their and your moſt & 


| bliged ſervant, 


G. A . Wacnst,» 


The ſubſcription for this charity 
ſtill carried on, and the ſums college 


in churches, and places of public reſort 
and by private donations, preſent 
placed them in the comfortable ſſitus. 
tion they are at preſent in, 4 
them, cloathed them, paid the eXpence 
of their freight from Holland, and ha 
provided for their voyage and ſtt. 
tlement in North-America *, to which 
they are ſoon to be ſent by authority 
and placed upon a diſtrict within th 
province of South-Carolina, and ſup. 
plied with 1 50 ſtand of arms, to defend 


themſelves againſt all that dare to mo. 


leſt their ſettlement, in conſequence of 
a petition preſented to his majeſty for 
that purpoſe. | | 
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From the CoMeLETE MAGAzZ1XE, 


The Travels of his Royal Highneſs th 


Duke of York. 

M firſt fight of his royal high 
1Y 4 neſs was at Liſbon, the capita 
of the kingdom of Portugal, who a. 
rived in the Tagus, on board the Cen. 
turion, with the royal ſtandard hoiked 
at the maintop-maſt-head, on the third 
day of October, 1763, under the tie 
of earl of Ulſter. The city was imme. 
diately alarmed, and the Engliſh facto. 
ry exulted with joy at this ſudden and 
unexpected viſit from the brother al 
their ſovereign : for, however, his roa 
highnels's intention to viſit the cov d 
Portugal, might be known by his Por 
tugueze majeſty before, it had not tranl- 
pired amongſt the factory. 

The fi ſt news of the prince's arrin 
Was publiſhed to the whole city at once 
by the honours paid to the royal ft 
ard of England, and to his royal ligt 
nels, by the ſalutes of cannon from ls 
forts, as the Centurion failed up the ri 
His arrival was immediately notice 


* The coutributiongs have amounted to 4000 l. 
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ts the court, under the title of the 
earl of Ulſter; but he was received by 
pis Portugueze majeſty with a dignity 
due to the duke of Vork, and brother 


of his royal protector and beſt ally. His 


royal highneſs was conducted in a royal 
manner, and introduced to the king, 
queen, and all the royal family, who 


aſſembled on that occaſion, in the gar- 


dens of Quelus, a country-houſe be- 


longing to Don Pedro; and the evening 


was cloſed with a Concert, and comic 
opera. 
The king offered his royal higimeſs a 


guard, which was very politely de- 


clined. The ſecretary of ſtate provid- 
ed his own houſe for him, and the king's 
equipages continually waited on him. 
In a word, his moſt faithful majeſty, 
and the whole royal family, and the 
miniſters of ſtate, did every thing in 
their power to make the time of his ſtay 
as agreeable as poſſible, by entertain- 
ments, and the beſt recreations their 
country could afford. 

But tho' the count de Oeyras, don 
Ivao, the high admiral, the archbiſhop 


of Evora, the lord chief juſtice, the 


count de Villanova, and other principal 
men at court, took every opportunity 
to demonſtrate their great regard for 
this royal branch of the crown of Great- 
Britain; the ecclefialtics, particularly 
the monks and triers, looked upon ſuch 
a hopeful ſprig of the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, careſſed at court, with an envi- 
ons and malicious eye; jealous of their 
omn ſecurity, in caſe their ſovereign 
ſhould too deeply engage in the politics 
of a nation, whoſe intereſt is to ſtrength- 
en the Proteſtant cauſe, to root out 
Popery, and to ſuppreſs the religious 
orders and houſes. 

His royal highneſs vouchſafed alſo 
to honour the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty reſiding at Liſbon, with his 
preſence at a ball' and ſupper : on which 
extraordinary occaſion; it was hard to 
judge, from the brilliance and polite- 
neſs of the company, whether there was 
tler a more grand appear ance on a birth- 


Gy at St. James's. All paid their due 


honours to his royal bisbnele, Who gra- 
Vor. III. 


thing more ſolid and improving. 
not only was frequently in private with 


November 1755. 
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ciouſly returned their compliments with | 
the utmoſt politeneſs and affability. x 
is difficult to ſay, whether he gaine 
moſt the admiration of the gentlemen, 
or the affections of the ladies. 
Vet, in the midſt of albthis hurry of 
pleaſures, his royal highneſs gave ſtrong 
proofs, that he came thither for ſome- 


He 


his majeſty and the miniſters of ſtate, 


every place worth the attention of a 
entleman upon his travels, —I cannot 
forget the expreſſive countenance with | 


* he found time to viſit and examine 


which that prince took a ſurvey of that 


awful ſtroke of heaven, which overthrew 
the chief part of Liſbon, on the firſt of 
He beheld it with 
compaſſion, for the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
that ſuffered, He acknowledged the 
tremendous hand of him that can thus 
deſtroy the loftieſt towers and ſtrongeſt 
buildings upon earth, with one blaſt of 
his diſpleaſure. 

The ſituation of the city attracted his 
highneſs's attention. It is remarkable | 
for 7 high hills, that run eaſtward a- 
long the north fide of the river Tagus, 
and which, in its proſperity, were a- 
dorned with a pa riarchal church, a ca- 
thedral, forty pariſh churches, for ty 


convents of religious friers, monks, 


canons, and nuns, an Engliſh college, 
a royal paiace, one of the moſt grand 
buildings of its kind in Europe, and a 
great number of elegant ſtore- houſes, | 
tor the nodility, and the mercantile part 

of the citizens and ſtr angers ; but moſt 


of theſe are now to be traced only it in 


the rubbiſh made by the earthquake, 
The wall that ſurrounds this city, was 
a mere matter of laughter. Its *origi- 


nal ſtrength was no more than a ſingle - 


wall; in many places, where "it runs 
over the ſummit of the hills, not above 
breaſt high, yet this inſignificant de- 
fence, is adorned with 26 gates on the 


river ſide, and 17 on the land fide, and 
with ſeventy- ſeven towers or watch- 
houſes. 


The moſt remarkable places now 


ſtanding, are the ingquiition, which 
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the natives call the Holy Office, on the 
north ſide of the Roſeo, a very large 
ſquare uſed for a fruit-market, and 
other purpoſes; in whoſe bowels, un- 
der ground, are many of the cells, in 
which the poor unhappy creatures, that 
fall under the cenſure of the inquiſition, 
are immured, or in a manner buried 
alive: yet the motto aſſumed by this 
office, and carved in ſtone over the en- 
trance into their court, is j»/titia & mi- 
ſerecerdia, i. e. juſtice and mercy ; tho 
they never let a priſoner know his accu- 
ſer, and will torture a perſon, till they 
extort froꝛn him ſuch a confeſſion, as 
they ſhall turn to his utter ruin, 
Among the religious that eſcaped 
the ruin of the city, is the convent of 
N. L. da Graca, or our Lady of Grace, 


for Auguſtin friers, and ſituate upon 


the ſummit of a hill near the north extre- 
mity, affords the moſt entertainment 
to the curious traveller. It is a moſt 
ſtately building of marble, and every 
altar in their church is loaded with plate 
and images of curious workmanſhip, and 
every image with jewels of immenſe 
value. Over the top of the high altar, 
Rand two ſilver angels, each about 
twelve feet high, which ſupport a cheſt 
or coffer, entirely compoſed of oriental 
Jewels, for the reception of the hoſt. 
But the veſtry by far exceeds the church, 
both in riches and beauty. This room 
meaſures about eighty feet long, and 
fifty wide. The ceiling is completely 
filled with paintings of the greateſt 
maſters that could be procured from I- 
'taly. The walls are enriched with eve- 
Ty ornament that art could invent, in the 
diſpoſal of the moſt beautiful marbles 
and devices. In the midſt of a marble 
floor, laid in the moſt elegant manner, 
ſtands a table of ten corners upon a pil- 
lar. The beck of it is one entire piece 
of grey mai ble, ten feet in diameter, 
"which is inJaid with upwards of 1 5,000 
pieces of divers coloured marble, ſo 
exactly Hike painting, as to deceive the 
eye, and even the touch. And at the 
eaſt-end of this veſtry, is an altar of 
moſt curious workmanſhip alſo, on which 
fands a croſs of maſly gold, as much as 
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a ſtrong man can lift, and ſo richly beſet 

with a large carbuncle, diamonds, Pearls 

and other precious ſtones, that it is con. 

puted to be worth 1,000,000 l. ſterling 
[To be conti nued. ] 
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From the Lavr's Macazine, 


_ A Deſcription of Florence, by an Englik 


Lady on her Travels, 


Arrived at Florence, the capital cit 

of Tuſcany ; the road was very 
good, and the country pleaſant, but 
the inns exceſſively bad : this is a place 

of great antiquity, built, as ſome au- 
thors affirm, by Sylla's ſoldiers, to whom 
he gave this fertile ſpot as a reward for 
their faithful ſervices; it was at fit 
called Fluentia, from the flowing of the 
river Munio, and other ſmall ſtream, 
into the Arno, which runs through the 
city, and afterwards called Florentia: 
as it ſoon became a moſt flouriſhing 
place, the epithet Fair has been fince 
added, and very deſer vedly, on account 
of the great beauty of its palaces 
houſes, and other publick buildings; 
the ſituation too is charming, being un 
a delicious valley, watered by the rie 
Arno, ſo famous among the poets; it 
was once a free ſtate, but became ſub- 
ject to the great family of Medicis, the 
reſtorers of learning in Europe, but 
lately extinct, and now belongs to the 
emperor of Germany, who js the pre- 
ſent grand duke of Tuſcany. Having 
ſpoke in general of the place, I ſhal 
now more particularly deſcribe thi 
great and noble city, and begin ith 
the palaces, 

The firſt palace I viſited was the grand 
duke's, called Palazzo Pitti, it former 
belonged to the family of that nam, 
who were only merchants, but in- 
menſely rich; one of them laid tit 
foundation of this ſumptuous building 


which is fix. hundred feet in front, aul 


makes a moſt noble appearance, being 
of the ruſtic order; to compleat 0 
grand a deſign, required more wealth 
than 1t was — for a private ſubj 

10 


to be maſter of, Pitti was obliged to 
deſit from building after he had made 
a conſiderable progreſs, and made it 
appear that his vanity was greater than 
his purſe ; he fold it to the Medici fa- 
mily, who finiſhed it, and brought it 
to its preſent perfection, though not 
one quarter finiſhed according to the 
original plan of Pitti; but notwith- 
landing it is reckoned as fine a palace 
2s any in Italy. | 
cannot help here remarking that, 


by an odd revolution of things, ſome” 


of the family of Pitti, before-mention- 
ed, now live in a ſmall houſe oppoſite 
to the pala e, which their predeceſſor 
intended for himſelf and his deſcen- 
dants; in the middle of the palace, is 
a ſquare court, with piazzas round it, 
except on the ſide which lies open to- 
ward the garden, where is a fine grotto, 
adorned with a fountain ; in the baſon 
are ſeveral images of boys ſwimming in 
the water, and great numbers of various 
kinds of fiſh ; the apartments are moſt 
magnificently furniſhed, no' palace that 
| had as yet ſeen being comparable to 
it; the bangings are of rich crimſon 
velvet, the. fineſt damaſk, and gold and 
ſilver tiſſue, &c. here are ſeveral looking 
glaſles, with filver frames of the choicelt 
work; tables of precious ſtones molt 
cutiouſly inlaid, the frames of ſolid fil- 
ver, with ſeveral other curioſities, too 
numerous to be all particularly men- 
tioned : the famous gardens adjoining 
are very large, and neatly planted with 
ever-greens 3 it was in the depth of 
vinter when I ſaw them, but the ſun 
happening to ſhine, and the trees and 
hedges being all green, every thing ap- 
peared as pleaſant and lively as in a 
cool ſummer's day : oppoſite to the pa- 
lace 1n the garden is a place built like 
at amphitheatre, capable of containing 
two thouſand people ; in the old times 
of chivalry tournaments uſed to be held 


bere in the preſence of the grand duke, 


and his court who ſurveyed them from 


the palace windows, whilſt the reſt of 


the noblemen and ladies were placed on 
lone feats, which encompaſſed a fine 


deen ſpot, where theſe manly ſports 
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uſed to be performed ; the other parts 
of the garden are ſet out with hedges 
and groves of bay, laurel trees, and 
other ever-greens, Which form ſeveral 
ſhady walks; in one part of the gar- 
den, ſtanding near a precipice, you have 
a proſpect of the whole city under you, 
and are able to ſee the people walking 
in the ſtreets, and the pleaſant river 
Arno as it paſſes through the town; 
you have likewile a full view of the ad- 
jacent fertile vale, and fine large moun- 
tains, ſome covered with vineyards and 
olive-trees, interſperſed with great num- 
bers of delighttul villas of noblemen 


and others, adorned with beautiful gar- 


dens, laid out in the molt elegant man- 
ner, and ſurrounded with fine corn 
fields, vineyards, and olive trees inter- 
mixed, forming on the whole one of 
the moſt agreeable proſpects imaginable. 
There ate ſeveral ſquares in the city, 
but not one truly regular; that moſt 
frequented by ftrangers is called Piazza 
del Grand Duca, in which the old pa- 
lace is ſituated, In this ſquare is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of Coſmo the 
great; on one ſide of the pedeſtal, in 
baſſo relievo, is the ſaid prince, in a 


kneeling poſture, as if in a church, be- 


fore the pope; who firſt conferred on 


him the title of grand duke; and on 


the other ſide he is making his publ'c 
entrance 1nto Florence on a triumphant 
car ; the ſenators meeting him, and de- 
livering up the keys of the city. In a 
lodge, contiguous and open, to the 
ſquare, are the famous ſtatues in braſs 
of Perſeus, and of Judith, holding a 
ſword in one hand, and the, head of 
Holoternes in the other; and the rape of 
the Sabines in marble ; there are ſeve- 
ral of theſe fine ſtatues in the open 
ſtreets, There are four good bridges 
built over the river Arno, which di- 
vides the city, called by the names of 
Ponte alla Grazia, Ponte Vechio, St. 
Trinita, and Ponte Carrajo.;z that of 
Ponte Trinita is much admired for its 
beautiful architecture; it conſiſts of on- 
ly three arches, but built, after ſo un- 
common a manner, that they appear 
almoſt flat; the ſtreets are all paved 
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with large flag ſtones, and always clean. 


The carnival here is a time of great 


_ diverſion, which continues generally 


three weeks or a month, when almoſt 
every body appears in maſk, as indeed 


the Florentines generally are, being a 


very artful cunning people; they all 
aſſemble in the afternoon in the ſquare 
or piazza Santo Croce, which is railed 
in after the ſame manner as Bloomſbury 
Square in London; ſometimes to the 
number of ten thouſand maiks and up- 

wards, richly dreſſed in jewels, &c. 
and appear in the characters of empe- 
'rors, kings, Turks, devils, &c. in a- 
juſt as fancy dictates to 
them; nay, they endeavour to confound 
the diſtinction of ſexes; the men ſome- 
times by way of frolic, dreſs themielves 
like Venetian courtezans, aud the ladies 
appear in the characters of young of- 
ficers, rakes, &c. I faw the marchioneſs 
of Ki, a lady of the greateſt quality 
and beauty in all Florence, dreſſed like 
a gentleman, in a rich ſuit of black 
velvet, without any maſk on, and made 
a very fine figure; no prieſt dares to be 
preſent at theſe diverſions in maſk, on 
penalty of being ſent even to the Inqui- 


ſition 3 that holy, or rather infernal 
office, employ a number of ſpies, who 


intermix with the company, in order 


to diſcover if any prieſts are amongſt 


them; and on the contrary, there is a 
penalty on any of theſe fellous if they 
ſhould ſeize on a wrong perſon; a gen- 
tleman laid u trap for them, which hap- 
pily ſucceeded to the ſatisfaction of all 
preſent, (for informers are a ſet of 


wretches, I believe, equally. beloved in 


all countries;) he had got a piece of a 
prieſt's old gown, artfully put at the 
bottom of his domino; and thoſe hav- 
ing eyes like hawks, ſoon diſcerned the 


| bait, who followed him for ſome time 


before they ſeized on their ſuppoſed 
prey; at length being, as they imagin- 


ed abſolutely certain, they laid hold of 


him; but on further examination, to 
their great diſappointment, inſtead of a 
Roman Prieſt, they found an heretical 
Engliſh nobleman, who immediately 
ſent to the . who committed 
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them to priſon, where they only co. i « 
tinued one night, for at the nobleman, e 
requeſt they were ſet at liberty the nen 0 
morning: whilſt theſe diverſions pal ] 
within fide the rails, no leſs pleatng WW fe 
ones are going forward without then e. 
for nothing can be more entertaining Ia 
than to fee the oddity of the conch Wi 4 
and triumphal cars; ſome of theſe Me 
are filled with muſicians, who fit A 11 
benches, as in an orcheſtra, dreſſed 11 
the moſt whimſical groteſque manner, n 
and play a variety of excellent tunes, le 
on different kinds of inftruments ; n 
coachmen, or drivers of both, as weil a th 
the horſes, are all in maſk; on one youll fal 
ſee the coachman appear exactly like n. 
great Ruſhan bear, another is dreſ b. 
like a woman, the footmen behind a. Nor 
pear in the fhape of baboons, | or apes, 
playing antic tricks, and grinning like 
thoſe animals, and full as miſchierou 
no two horſes are alike, ſome are mad: 
to reſemble ſtags or bulls, with large 
horns on their heads; others lions, dro 
medaries and camels, and even Jack afle; 
in ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive th 
livelme's and gaiety of the place; bee 
parties and ranks giving way to the md 
unboundecd mirth, while univerſal ples. 
ſure ſeens to reign ; at ſun-ſet they diſ-iſiten 
perſe, for after that time they are not 
permitted to walk in the ſtreets maſk'd,cie 
under a ſevere penalty. At night ther 
is a ſeſteen, or ball, at the opera- houle 
which on this occaſion is finely illumi- 
nated; and has likewiſe a fine band d 
muſic, where you may dance all night, 
the expence is very trifling, each perſo 
paying no more than three pauls, d 
abcut eighteen pence Engliſh money; 
Sundays are generally the greateſt dan 
for theſe diverſions, which, on tit 
whole, I think the moſt agreeable's 
any in this country, where the md 
ſurpizing and pleaſing intrigoes, as we 
amorous as political, are carried on. 


KOO DIO 
From OwEN's CHRONICLE. 


AM a limb of the law, not very i 
from the Royal Exchange, and hat 


<< Oo 


10 


rd 1 
ght, 
erſol 


ſo high an opinion of the honour and 
dignity of the city, that I think an Al- 


derman a much ſuperior char after to a 


Judge, and have a deeper veneration 
for the Lord Mayor of London, than 
even for the High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Laſt ſaturday, being the election 
day for this great officer, [ attended the 
Common Hall with a number of brother 
liverymen, and cannot help ſaying, but 
] was prodigioufly ſtrick with the dig. 

nity and importance of this awful ſo- 
lemnity ; the venerable perſonage who 
was choſen, in particular charmed me; 
mere was ſomething ſo inexpreſſibly af. 
fable in his looks, ſomething ſo uncom+ 


monly elegant in his deportment, aud 


fomething ſo irreſiſtably engaging in his 
oration, that every thing which I ever 
heard of modern politeneſs or antient 
oratory, was inftantly leſſened in my 
imagination, and ] could not help think- 
ing him not only the p74, bur the very 
Pock gillilozcer of good breeding and 
ſound rhetoric. 
lam (c entirely poſſeſſed by the tr nf. 
actions of the day, that when I went to 
ded, nothing ran in my fancy but the 
Court of Aldermen; I had 50 incoherent 
dreams of their varia merit and pre- 
tenſions to the general approhation of 
heir fellow. citizens; till at laſt I fan- 
ied a ſort of tribunal was erected in 
widhall, where each was obliged to 
Jay his particular claim to ſome parti- 
ular diſtinction: If the whimſical ſcene 
$ not too trifling for the general ſcope 
df your paper, 1 ſhall take it as an ob- 
gation to ſee it exhibited/to the public, 
The firſt who appeared at 'this ima- 


We'nary Court of Claims, I thought was 


e worthy Chief Magiſtrate e——t ; 
hodemanded the univerſal applauſe for 
dartiality and eloquence; Somebody 
ever mentioning Blackfy&r-bridge 
ith an emphatis, his title to the former 
N theſe qualtfications was immediately 
tt aſide by the unanimous concurrence 
if the Judges; and his claim to the lat- 
er Was as inſtantly rejected, it being 
e general opinion, that notwithſtand- 
3 the ſpeech which he made in the 
arning was a very excellent one for 
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vim; he had nevertheleſs little or no ac- 
-quaintance with Engliſh, _ 

The right hon. gentleman at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of the cr, claimed tlie 
thanks of the whole aſſembly for ſup- 
porting his high office- with "ſplendor, 
hy age and hoſpitality —difallowed 

at recommended to the notice of the 
preſent Adminiſtration, as Eng an ad- 


| mirable judge of Oeconomy. 


Mr. Alderman C—e claimed a An 
to be erected in the manſion-houſe for 
his many ſervices to the citizens 
allowed - that the Alderman himſelf be 
permitted to chooſe whatever. apartment 
he thinks proper for his Perpetual 1. 
dence. 6280 | 

Mr. Aen. Ap 3 hs It 
berty of making up ai party animoſi- 
ties and diſputes in the corporation 
allowed —it being inconteſtibly evident, 
that he had upon every occaſion born | 
both good and moderate. 

Sir I— R claimed aright of giving 
an annual diſcourſe to the City, upon 
candour and generoſity— allowed 
being intimately acquainted with both 
the qualifications. Upon this conditi. 
on nevertheleſs, that he has nothing te 
do in future with a particular candidate 
for the high ſtewardſhip of Cambridge. 

Mr. Alderman J-——n claimed the 
liberty of ſuperintending the city feaſts 
for life—allowed—the Alderman being 
perfectly converſant with the cheapeſt 
method of furniſhing an entertainment. 

Mr. Alderman D—— claimed ah 
excluſive- privilege ' of regulating the 
City finances—allowed—the Alderman 
wanting neither integrity nor under» 
ſttanding—but on this expreſs condition 
however, that he ſeems a little leſs ſen- 
ſible of his own abilities, and bebaves 
with a greater ſhare of nen e 
his fellow- citizens. 

Sir C- A2 — cloimed; a right of 
preſiding over the various goals of this 
niet ropolis, that order might be con- 
ſtantly preſerved among the priſoners 
a lowed—ſo far as the oſſice of a Locum 
zenens, in caſe of abſence or indiſpoſi- 
tion in any of the reſpective keepers. 

Sir R G— claimed a right of pre- 

cedence 
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cedence upon all public occaſions, from 
the ſeniority of his title—=difallowed — 
it not being extremely clear to the court, 
that the word Baronet had added in the 
leaft to his politeneſs or underſtanding, 
Sir M— B— claimed an excluſive 
privilege of ſuperintending all the trade 
in the port of London —allowed—being 
beſt acquainted with the proper means 
of finding out the moſt notorious ſmug - 
glers. 

Sir J-— H claimed an excluſive 
privilege of acting as man-midwite up- 
on every occaſion, to the ladies of his 
brother Aldermen——dilallowed - the 
Knight having been very big with ab- 
ſurdities, for a long ſeries of years, with- 
out being ever able to deliver himſelf, 

Sir W-— B— claimed a right of de- 
claiming on the fundamental principles 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution allowed 
having. ſhewn, himſelf a maſter of the 
ſubject, during the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. 
dir 8.— F— in imitation of, the third 
claimant, demanded his buſt to be ſet 
up on the Royal Exchange, on account 
of the prodigious utility which he had 
been to the broad cloth manufactures of 
this kingdom allowed provided it be 
executed in wool, as nothing elſe can 
bear ih juſt. a reſemblance to the original. 
.. Alderman B— d claimed the 
Nh of inſtructing the Common 
Council in the neceſſary method of 
ſpeaking in public — not allowed —as 
he ſtood himſelf in no little need of a 
maſter for that purpoſe; but in every 
thing where ſpirit and magnificence was 
requiſite, the Court directed that the 
Alderman might have an unlimited au- 
thorit7. 
Mr. Alderman N——n mad the 

privilege of inſpecting ail the abuſes of 
the city allowed — the Alderman being 
a very active as well as en ſenſible 
Magiſtrate. 

Sir F G— claimed a right of in- 
ſtructing the city members upon every 
future occaſion in Parliament —diſal- 
lowed— a taſk of that nature being much 
too arduous for a Goſli ng. 

Counterclaimed by Sir "os — but 


berty of acting as maſter of the city ce. 


into the morals of the livery—allowed= 


diſallowed —ſuch an office in reality ge. 


quiring ſomething ike common uu. ee 
{tanding, ny 
Sir N N— and Sir 1 C claim. . 


ed to be joint treaſurers of the city je. 
venues —allowed —on account of the 
prodigious care which they had taken 
of his Majeſty's Bounty. 

Mr. Alderman Mm— claimed an ex. 
cluſive right of ſupplying the city kuch. 
en with braſs—allowed—nobody bei, 
more plentifully furniſhed with that com. 
modity. 

Sir T. C— claimed the privileg of 
depictating the Corporation of London 
in their juſt characters —allowed—; 
envy herſelf could not breathe a whil. 
per to the prejudice of his own. 

Mr. Alderman H claimed the l. 


remonies—allowed —ſuch an office re. 
quiring nothing more than the appear. 
ance of a gentleman. __ 

Sir H- B— and Mr. Aldernu 
T= claimed a joint right of examining 


and ordered moreover that the conduct 
ot the two worthy Aldermen be parti. 
cularly recommended, as nothing can 
be more deſerving the imitation of the 
fellow. citizens. 

Mr. Alderman T—k med the ſaf- 
frages of the livery on the fuſt vacancy 
for the city, in parliament—allowed 
provided the worthy Alderman wil 
ſhew, by any one circumitance, how hg 
is entitled to ſo extraordinary an in 
ſtance of regard from the conltituents, 
Here I thought the recorder took 
the liſt of claims, and read them over tt 
the court, when Sir R Is being mil 
ed, a general murmur ran through tit 
whole aſſembly z all wondering that 
perſon who had ſo indiſputable a pr 
tenſion to the higheſt honour that th 
city could poſſibly beſtow,.. ſhould 0 
ſent himſelf upon ſo critical an occabol 
—sir R — however being ſent fo 
and queſtioned upon this head, '* 
plied, © that if he was happy enol 
to have done any little ſervices to 
fellow citizens, the actions were a fuß 


clent reward in themlelyes 3 and | 
(0 


could by no means think he merited a- 
ny further recompence, for a duty which 
his een obliged him to diſcharge, 
and which would be to the laſt degree 
criminal if he did not.” This anſwer 


yame of L— was unanimouſly order- 


gave ſo univerſal a ſatisfaction, that the 


nan 


(0 
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ed to be written immediately next to Sir 
John Barnard's, and the ſhout accom- - 
panying this order was fo great, that [ 
ſtarted from my ſleep, and found he 
whole to mY but imagination and air. 


CHaRLES Covtett. 
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NEWS Foreign and Domeſiich. 


 MonDaY, Ockober 8. 


Berlin, Sept. 22. 


E hear that the review, which 
was to have been on the 27th 


nit, at Potſdam, is deferred till the 
th of next month, on account of a 


eat aſſembly of the knights of the 
der of St. John of Jeruſalem, which 
sto be held at Sornnenbourg, on the 


Iſt of Oftober, when, it is ſaid, up- 


nrds of ſixty young Pruſſian noble- 


museen will be created knights of that 
cer. 

duet Altena, Seprember 28. The arrival 
art. f the hereditary prince of Heſſe, and 
cu dis ſpouſe, was announced by the artil- 
cheiſhery at ſeven this evening. Their entry 

as exceeding magnificent, and was a- 

ful. Nove an hour in paſſing. 

ang Hamburgh, Sept. 28. Avcorting to 
ed me advices, a conſiderable body of 
ul ruſſans has been encamped on the Po- 
on he territory ſince the 7th inſt. 

n in Francfort, Sept. 25. We learn from 
ents, jetty good hands, that the duke of 

tod wurtemberg, in order to eaſe his ſub- 
ver Mets, has intimated that he will make 
mi reduction in his troops. 

gh u Letters from the Lowe Elbe, dated 
that Mept. 27, ſay, The Ottoman troops 
a peach had marched towards Hungary, 
at tare tuddenty turned off upon Poland, 
1d i are haftily advancing that way. 
caſouſſ nd on the other fide, a body of Pruſ- 
nt 10" troops have entered Great Poland. 
1, u Count Daun is gone to Morayia to 
enouzhe a new exerciſe which has been in- 
to duced amongſt the troops of the Em- 
a I tl; Queen, and which is ſaid to be 
a 1 


ie molt ſimple ever yet invented, very 


Wy to learn, and of a moſt amazing 


brevity; inſomuch that it muſt be of 
great ſervice in time of action, and pre- 
ſerve the ſoldiery from all uſeleſs fatigue. 
We are informed, that a certain per- 
ſonage in the miniſtry, having been 
alked a few days ago, what was to be 
done with ſo many ſhips of war as have 
lately been commiſhoned, ſeeing the 
French and Spaniards have diſavowed 


all hoſtile intentions, made anſwer, that 


even allowing it to be lo, the legiſlature 
were nevertheleſs convinced of the uti- 
lity of maintaining a conſiderable naval 
force, if it were only to keep our ſhips 
from rotting in harbour, and the ſpirits 
of Britiſh ſailors from relaxing; that it 


was not enough to keep a few guard 
ſhips at home, and on the American 


ſtations ; we ſhould alſo command re- 
ſpect abroad, by conſtant cruizers Vie 


ſiting the Mediterranean, Baltick, and 


the ports of our allies : the former neg- 
lect of which has frequently expoled 
Engliſh merchant-ſhips to inſults from 
thoſe of other nations, who carry more 
ſeamen ; whereas, by this precaution, 
the almoſt certainty of meeting ſome 
Engliſh ſhips of war would reſtr ain them 
trom the practice. : 

It is ſaid a memorial has lately been, 
tranſmitted to our miniſter at Liſbon, 
containing no leſs than twenty one op- 
preſſive articles of trade which the Eng- 
liſh commerce now labours under, thro? 
the partial or rather ungrateful behavi- 
our of the Portugueze towards the trad. 
ing ſubjects of this kingdom. | 

Another meſſenger is gone to Magrid, | 
with lurther inſtructions: to our ambaL-. 
ſador at that court, telatiye to the af- 
fair at Hondar as. | 

We hear from Fr ance, that great 

prępara- 
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pound; but the purchaſers finding out 


preparations are making at the ſeveral 
docks for the equipment of a poxeerial 

Navy. 

Letters from. Madrid, foy, that his 
Catholic ' Majeſty has given orders for 
| three ſeventy-gun ſhips to be put upon 
the ſtocks at Ferrol, and two of ſixty 
at Carthagena ; to be built with the ut- 
moſt expedition. | 

A letter from F tone, 
that 2000 tons of cordage are now ſhip- 
ping at that port, for the uſe of the 
French navy. 

Octob. 9. Laſt ſaturday was obſerv- 
ed by the Jews as a day of faſting and 
humiliation, in order to atone and ex- 
piate for their ſins of the laſt year, ac- 
_ cording to the Ordinance of Moſes, 
mentioned in the xvith chapter of Le- 
viticus. It was kept in ſo ſtrict a man- 
ner, that there was not an Ifſraelite to 
be ſeen in the ſtreets from the friday 

night at fix, to ſeven in the next even- 
ing; a great many of them were in the 
ſynagogue all that time; neither did 
any of them, during that ſpace of time, 


either eat, drink, or even indulge them- 


ſelves with a pinch of ſnuff: on which 
occaſion Mr. Jacob Gonzales, a Ja- 
maica merchant, preſented the Portu- 
gueſe ſynagogue with 100]. and others 
gave donations according to their re- 
ſpective abilities. 

On ſunday morning the ancient ſo- 
ciety of. College Vouths rang a com- 
pleat peal of five thouſand one hundred 
and twenty Oxford Treble Bob Royals, 
at the pariſh church of St. Giles's in 
the fields, in three hours and ſeven 
minutes. 


Laſt week an apple, the ſize of a large 


walnut, was brought from Wyland to 
Newcaſtle, which was the ſecond growth 
this year of a tree in the garden there. 


Laſt week was caſt on ſhore, 1 mile 


above Bridlington Bay, in Yorkſhire, a 


large and uncommon fiſh, that weighed 


upwards of 233 1. ſomewhat reſembling 


the bottle. fiſh, or hirſk, but the real 


name the oldeſt fiſherman here could 
not tell; it was bought for a trifle by 
a fiſhwoman at that place, who retail - 


ed it to the inhabitants as a fine ſea 
ſalmon, at the rate of 34, and 4d, per 


the ſecret, carried the woman to the 
fide of the Bay, and gave her a moſt 


fevere ſea ducking. _ | 
In the late diſpatches to 


OXasb. 10. 
the court of Madrid, among other im- 
portant articles, are ſaid to be contain. 
ed expreſs orders to the earl of Roch. 
fort, to demand Spain's final determi- 
nation, with regard to the ranſom. ct 
the Manillas ; according to which our 
miniſtry are to regulate certain affairs 
of importance now on the carpet, 

A letter from France mentions, that 


the diſintereſted behaviour of the Mon. 


Morriette, late counſe] for the Cales 
family, has ſo endeared him to all ranks, 


that it is common at Paris to diſtinguiſh 


that gentleman by the appellation of a 
ſecond Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt. 


It is ſaid Governor Littleton's eſti- 


mate of the loſs ſuſtained in the bay of 


Honduras, is come over in the late 
packet, arrived at Falmouth from the 
Weſt Indies. 

The Winchelſea, Capt. How, in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, was 
loſt by the careleſſneſs or unſkilfulneſs 
of the pilot, who run her on a ſand- 
bank, but there happily were no lives 
loſt : the captain is come heme in the 
Liverpool. She was immenſely rich, 
having upwards of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds in ſpecie on 
board, beſides other great valuables. 

It is reported, that 3o per cent. were 
inſured upon the Winchelſea, Capt. 
How, lately loſt in her paſſage from the 
Weſt Indies. 

The general report is, that the Com- 
pany 's affairs abroad bear but an indit- 
terent aſpe& ; that the majors Adams 
and Knox are both dead; that part of 
the Engliſh army (ſuppoſed to be ſome 
French ſoldiers and ſeapoys in our ſer- 


vice) were deſerted to the enemy In- 


dians] and that Shaw Sadir, Coſſim Aly 


 Cawn the late Nabob, and the prince 


to whom he fled after his defeat, were 
determined to unite their forces againl 
the Engliſh, 

We hear an additional number of 
armed cutters are ordered to Cruize in 
the fifth of Clyde during the winter. 
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From the GENTLEMAN” 8 MAGAZINE. 


f curious Letter from! a 'Phy/ii Wcian of ZE. 
ninence, exploding the vulgar Notion 
of the Effects of Imagination i in Preg- 

nant . omen. OP 


MADñ AM, 

ä remember how much 
* 1 aſtoniſhed you, the other 
"A Y day, by calling in queſtion 

N the wonderful effects of the 
FR imagination in pregnant 


women. Vou told me, you had not 


ſuppoſed, till then, there was a man 


living, who doubted' fo notorious a 
fact. You thought it had never been 
denied, that a nl ht, a longing, and 
various other ons of the mother, 
would effe& the eththy6 in ſuch a man- 
ner as to produce a deformity, or pre- 
ternatural appe earance, in Tome one part 
of its body. At tlie ſame time you de- 
clared, how happy it would make you, 
and many other women, could J explotle 


this prejudice, if it were a' prefudice, - 


for that you W˖as almoſt afraid to ſtir a- 
broad, leaſt ſottie ſtrange obje&t ſhould 
injuce your” offspring; and, in ſhort, 
that the whole terth of your pregnancy 
was, on this account, a ſtate of unea- 
ſineſs and apprehenifort. In order, 
therefore, to remove this anxikty, I 
ſhall endeabeur to demonſträte, that, 
notwithifanding the almoll' univerſality 
of the b it is one of the ſuper- 


ſtitions of antient times, mY bas nd 
better authority for” its ſappert than 
preſcription. 

The hiſtories of monſtrons births, 
mee the imperfection or deformity is 


aſcribed to ſome affection of the mo- 
ther, are numberleſs; and indeed ſo 


authenticated, that an advocate for the 
power of imagination will triumphant- 


ly tell you, Facts are ſtubbern things, 
and that all reaſoning is ſophiſtry, when 


poſed to facts: but the anſwer to this 


kind of argument is; that experience 


ſhews it is difficult to aſcertain a fact; 


and that, when we coolly and earefally 


examine the truth of reputed facts, they 
are often diſcovered to have been ad vanc- 


ed thro” haſtineſs and credulity, and to 
have been perpetuated thro'ignorance und 
ſervility.— It is entirely owing to the 
faſhion of ſcrutinizing into facts, that 
the arts and ſciences have made a great- 


er progreſs within theſe laſt two centu- 
ries, than they had done the preceding 
two thouſand years. Upon this prinet- 


ple, therefore, I ſhall enquire into the 
credibility of thoſe hiſtories ;' and, if 
I can demonſtrate, that they are inere- 


dible, you will then grant, that theſe 


boaſted facts are either innocent delu- 
ſions, or- downright impoſtures. 


The productions of nature, in the 
ſeveral elaſſes both of living and inani - 
mate things, * e Hot all e pert fect : 
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we ſee in birds, beaſts, and plants, every 
now and then, an irregular or preter- 
natural formation; but when the acci- 
dent happens to the human ſpecies, an 
opinion has been adopted, that a fright, 
or ſome other affection of the mother, 
in the courſe of her pregnancy, has 
wrought the change. They mean, if 
they mean any thing, that at the in- 
Kant the mother received the impreſſion, 
the child was of the natural form, but, 
by the power of her imagination, the 

ſtructure of the parts was that moment 
altered, and aſſumed the appearance ei- 
ther ſuddenly or gradually, with which 
the child was born. They. muſt con- 
ceive, that the infant who is born with 
a large diſcolouration on any part of its 
ſkin, had, before the diſcolouration 
took place, a fair ſæin: that the child 
who is born with ſix toes, had original- 
ly but five; and again, that the child 
who is born with one leg, or one arm, 
had originally two ; and ſo of every 


other preternatural appearance, whether 


it be an increaſe or defect of the parts 
of the body. 

Now, madam, to ſhorten my letter 
as much as poſſible, I ſhall ſingle out a 
caſe, from the many narratives publiſh- 
ed in favour of that opinion; and, by 
_ expoſing the abſurdity of this one exam- 
ple, you will infer, that all the other 
wonderful tories of the ſame kind, are 
equally abſurd, It has been alledged, 
that a lady advanced 5 or 6 months in 
her pregnancy, has been ſo terrified, 
by a beggar's thruſting ſuddenly the 
ſtump of an amputated arm into her 
coach, that the child, of which ſhe was 
afterwards brought to bed, was born 
with a ſtump of an arm, Og 
that of the beggar. 

Be ſo good to pauſe here a while, 
and conſider what an operation muſt be 
performed to work this effect. A child at 
the term of 5 or 6 months, is of a con- 
ſiderable bulk, and the arm itſelf not 
ſmall. This arm muſt drop off by the 
power of imagination; there muſt be 
no blood loſt to endanger the life of the 
child; and the wound mult be healed 
before the birth, Does not the mere 
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or {aw I with a hare lip, v0 


ſtating this propoſition expoſe its ridicy, 
louſneſs ? I am almoſt aſhamed to urge 
any other reaſons. to. demonſtrate th, Wl poſſe 
folly of it; but ſhall obſerve, for arpy. 
ment's ſake, that, admitting a lind 
could drop off by the force of fancy, 
it ſtill would remain with the mother, 
till the delivery; the bones, at leaf, 


chile 
forg! 


would not putrify and waſte away, thy D 
the fleſh ſhould : but it was never pre. is 3 
tended, in caſes of this nature, tha IM ace 
any part of the limb was found by the to ct 
midwife ; and, what is alſo worthy of WR ter | 
obſerving, the ſtumps of all ſuch im. this 
perfect limbs have a ſmooth ſkin, which I tion 
plainly evinces they were, from their pen 
firſt formation, of the ſame figure; for, I one 
had there been a wound, there would You 
have been a ſcar, and ſcars are very beli 
diſtinguiſhable from ſound ſkin, as t 
Perhaps you will reply, that, in tie reſe 
inſtance I have quoted, they committed MW AW 
a miſtake who aſcribed ſuch an event to tho 
ſuch a cauſe ; but that, prabably, tho' fall 
the power of imagination cannot work has 
on the large limbs ſuch great effects, leal 
ſtill it may on the leſſer. In anſwer to | 
this ſuppoſition, I muſt inform you, that the 
the hiſtories of this kind ſtand upon the I *"*: 
ſame foundation, and are equally well I ly 
atteſted with any of the others, which MW 
may appear leſs marvellous ; and if the obj 
evidence of the one be given up, the e. iſ ** 
vidence for the reſt will fall to the ae 
ground. Beſides, madam, a philoſo- de 
pher will inſtruct you, that what ſeems * 
in your eyes little and ſimple, 1 is as won dil 
derſul, in its organization, as things = 
of a larger ſcale; that, to add a ſixth Wl ©? 
finger, or a ſixth toe, to a child, is as up 
great an inſtance of a miraculous pow- 8 
er, as to add two or three legs, or tuo 10 
or three arms: therefore you may be 
aſſured, all the metamorphoſes ſaid to xx 
be wrought during pregnancy, are e- 
qually practicable, and equally true. th 


l believe there is no defect more fre- 
quent than that of the hare lip; and it be 
ſeldom happens that a woman, who has | 
a child with that deformity, does not P 
endeavour to recollect ſhe either longed | 
for hare, or was frightened by a hare, 2 


matte! 
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matter winch. A woman, already pre- vent of nature, why ſhould we doubt „ 0 
effed there muſt have been ſome ſuch that it is not always ſo? Do we not 1. 
cauſe, is not long at a loſs; her memo ſmile, when Sir Roger de Coverly ſeriouſly 19 y 
ry, or her prejudice, ſoon furniſhes her tells the ſpectators, that he does not be · Fi , 
with a fact, and the inſtance of this lieve Moll White had any hand in the My 


child is added to the long catalogue and 


forgeries and falſe facts. 
Diſcolourations, or ſpots on the ſkin, 
is another very common appearance, 
are fondly reſembled, by ſome people, 
to certain fruits, I do not mean to en- 
ter particularly into the conſideration of 
this article; and ſhould not have men- 
tioned it, but to expoſe the great pro- 
penſity there 1s in the world, to uphold 
one piece of ſuperſtition by another. 
You muſt have heard, how much it 1s 
believed, that theſe ſpots grow vivid, 


as the reſpective fruits they are ſaid to 


reſemble, ripen ; and afterwards tade 
away during the winter ſeaſon : now, 
though the aſſertion be falſe, and the 
fallhood very palpable, yet credulity 
has hitherto prevailed over truth, at 
leaſt amongſt the vulgar. | 
The preternatural configuration of 
the parts of the body, is a much more 
frequent phenomenon than the genera- 
hty of mankind imagine: the deviati- 
ons on the external parts only, are the 
objects of their contemplation ; but a- 
natomiſts know, that the internal parts 
are likewiſe ſubje& to the ſame diſor- 
ders. To take one example out of a 
hundred: it has been obſerved, in the 
diſlection of a body, that, inſtead of 
two kidneys, nature has only beſtowed 
one, which ſhe has enlarged, and placed 
upon the middle of the back- bone. In 
this inſtance, where the variation was 
imperceptible, till the death of the ſub- 
ject, I will be bold to ſay, that the mo- 
ther never ſuggeſted any trights or long- 
ings as the cauſe of that eflect; and yet 
the caſe was as extraordinary as where 
that plea is advanced. Again, it hap- 
pens that theſe preternatural productions 
occur equally amongſt all ranks of peo- 
ple, and in every part of the world, as 
much amongſt thoſe who have never 
pretended to aſſign a cauſe, as amongſt 
the credulous, wha never wait one. It 
then we grant it to be ſometimes an e- 


high wind, which blew down one end 
of his barn ? Storms, we know, are e- 
vents that muſt and do ariſe in the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature; and therefore 


we laugh when weak people ſuppoſe 
they are ſometimes raiſed by witches 
Give me leave to ſay, 


and conjurers. 
that it 1s equally unphiloſophical to 
admit, that irregularities in the forma- 
tion of a child, are ſometimes events in 
the ordinary courſe of nature, and at 
other times are brought about by a caule 
ſo very diſproportionate to the edect : I 
may jultly ſay diſproportionate, ſince a 
knife, and a ſaw, or a hammer and 
chiſſel, ſeem requiſite for the operation, 
in ſome of the inſtances Ihave alluded to. 

I have before hinted, that not only 
in the animal, but alſo in the vegetable 
world, there is a variety of preternatu- 
ral productions; which circumſtance 
alone ſhould teach us, that whatever be 


the appearance, that appearance took _ 
its riſe inthe very moment of its forma- 


tion; ſince it cannot be preſumed, that 


plants are actuated by any perception 


or fancy, as women are ſaid to be: but 


left you ſhould tell me, this is an un- 


fair parallel, and that you do not un- 
derſtand the analogy betwixt vegetables 
and animals, I ſhall beg leave ro illuſ- 
trate what I have laid dowa by another 
conſideration. 

Thoſe who have been attentive to 
their poultry, will inform you, that 


chickens are as liable to a preternatural 
ſtructure of their organs, as children; 
this propoſition being granted, let us 


proceed a little farther into the enquiry. 


The egg, in order to be hatched, is 


placed under the hen, the heat of whoſe 


body gives motion to the fluids which 


nouriſh the chick, till it becomes ſuth- 
ciently ſtrong to break the ſhell, when 


it is produced with a claw extraordina- 


1y, or any other preternatural appear- 


ance, to which chickens are liable. Now, 


in this caſe, the extraordinary claw, it 
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we take this inſtance for our argument, 
muſt either have been formed in the 
moment of conception, or been added 
at ſome period afterwards, when we 
fuppofe the hen to have been under the 
influence of ſome powerful imagination. 
Which ſuppoſition then do you admit ? 
If you grant that the chick was origi- 
nally framed in this ſhape, it follows, 
from the rules of analogy, that all pre- 
ternatural births have the ſame cauſe : 
jt it was not, the fancy of the hen muſt 


have operated thro' the ſhell to work the 


effect. I flatter myſelf, however, that, 
| prone as we are to delight and believe in 
the marvellous, this is too marvelious 
and abſurd a notion to gain much credit 
from a woman of your good ſenſe. 
But, madam, an anatomiſt will tell you, 
that, conſidering the nature of the com- 
- munication betwixt the mother and the 
embrio, it ſcems equally incomprehenſi- 
ble to him, that an embrio ſhould. re- 


ceive an impreſſion from the fancy of the 


mother, thro' ſuch a labyrinth of veſſels, 
as that a chick ſhould, thro' the pores 
of the egg neil. 

If after what I have here ſaid upon 
the ſubject of the hen and the egg, you 
have ſtill a ſecret perſuaſion, that the 
hen may (in ſome wonderful manner, 
you don'tknow how) whilſt ſhe is ſitting, 
affe& the chick in the egg, ſo as to alter 
its frame, know, tor a certainty, that 
eggs hatched in dung-hills, ſtoves, and 
ovens, produce as many monſtrous 
births, as thoſe which are hatched by 
| Hens; which, I ſhould imagine, proves 
Irrefragably, that the chick is produced 
In the very ſhapein which it was formed. 

I hope, from the light in which I have 
placed this popular piece of ſuperſtition, 


you are now convinced it has not the 


leaſt foundation in truth. It is nor 
more than a century ſince ſome men of 
learning gave credit to the efficacy of 
ſympathetic medicines : they believed 
that ſympathetic medicines, like other 
charms, communicated their virtues to 
patients at a diſtance, Learning, and 
good ſenſe, have at length utterly baniſh- 
ed this viſionary conceit ; and I do not 
doubt but, in another century, the pre- 
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judice I have been here combating, all 


meet with the ſame contempt. Meng Wl the 
letters do even now embrace the doe. ed 
trine I inculcate; and it is to be hoped, the 
that, in a ſhort, time, it will be the „ on 
pinion of the common people. boa 
I kam, madam, &, WM 

Ma arbor : mir 
C ee 
| | | ma! 
From the GenTLEMan's Mac az, ff the 
An authentick Account of a late Ver . ty 
traordinary Shipwreck. " 

N September laſt, the Princeſs C. all 
roline cuſtom- houſe yatcht, Captain ¶ tive 
John Read, ſailed from Leith for Ler- cart 
wick in Shetland, with two cuſtom-houk W nati 
officers on board, to be ſtationed there, WM ſailc 
The ſhip being old and crazy they ſprung M offe 
a leak, and were obliged to put in at the 
Peterhead to refit. On the afternoon er, 
of the day they failed from thence, ei- zarc 
ther by the pilot's miſtake, or by the Na ro 
hazineſs of the weather, they found top, 
themſelves among the breakers of the Th. 
main land at Shetland; and to avoid {vere 
immediate deſtruction, puſhed into a they 
ſmall bay ſurrounded on all ſides with Wthey 
rocks of a ſtupendous height. Here war. 


they luckily ſtruck on a ſand bank, In 
the midſt of their conſternation, a faith- 3 
ful negroe, whom Captain Read had 


brought from the South Seas, ſwam of Fro 
with a rope in queſt of land; this le 
found, tho' by the ſea mark on the The 
rocks, it was evident that it was many 
feet under water at full tide. By the 8 


aſſiſtance of the rope they all left the 
ſhip except one of the officers befor 
mentioned, who being old and corpu- 


lent choſe rather to ſtay on board ; they kno 
had loſt their boat before. They then ela 
endeavoured in vain to climb the rocks, Sc 
and the advance of the tide redoubled A 


their terror. At laſt the negroe diſco- 
vered a cleft, by which they might al: 
cend the rock above high water mark; 
this cleft terminated in a hollow or grot- 
to, where they all took up their niglts 
abode. Next morning at ebb they e 
ſcend to reconnoitre their ſituation, and 


found that the rocks were inacceſſiblt 
nor 


gor 1 cold they any ways get round, as 

the rocks forming a ſemi - circle extend- 

ed on both ſides far into the ſea. They 

then in deſpair returned to. their ſhip, 
where they tound the officer they left on 
board, upon the main ſhrouds, from 
whence he had ſcarcely deſcended ten 
minutes, before the maſt came- by+the 
board, and was followed by the fore- 
maſt : and now. the hull worked ſo, that 
they all reſolved to leave her again, 
which they did with much difficulty, 

and had not been long on ſhore, before 

ſhe went to pieces. Thus they were to 
„all appearance reduced to the alterna- 
tive of ſtarving or "drowning ; which 
carried them to a more minute exami- 
ſe nation of the rocks, when one of the 
WH ailors found a place which ſeemed to 
offer the bare poſſibility of aſcent at 
it MW the hazard of his neck, which, howe- 
ner, in their circumſtances, was no ha- 
i. zard at all. He mounted, and carried 
i: Na rope with him, and faſtened it to the 
d top, by which the reſt got up after him. 
de Thus being contrary to all hopes deli- 
id Wvered, half naked and almoſt periſhed, 
a Wthey ſought, and found a hut, where 
th Whey retreſhed themſelves, and after- 
re Nwards procured a conveyance to Lerwick, 
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ie 7% Hen. Mr. Vorke's Letter to the 
Town Clerk of Glouceſter. 


e 8 IN, 


Did not receive your moſt a 

letter till this day, otherwiſe my ac- 
knowledgments would not have been 
elayed. 

80 diſtinguiſhed a 8 conferred 
upon me by the antient and worthy cor- 
poration of the city of Glouceſter, muſt 
ind me for ever to their ſervice. Let 
e beg of you to preſent my compli- 
ents and humble thanks to the gen- 
lemen who concurred in this election; 
and to aſſure them, that nothing could 
Five me more ſatistaction. The duty 
ad merit of that city to the crown, and 
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to their country, in all times, make 
every teſtimony of their eſteem. an ho- 
nour to thoſe who receive it. 


At Wants 
no additional circumſtance to heighten 


it. But in reminding me of your two 


former recorders, Lord Somers and 
Lord Hardwicke, my uncle, and my 
father, you have aliowed me to ſay, 
that it is the more flattering to me when 
I reflect on ſuch predeceſſors, the prin- 


ciples and integrity of whoſe conduct 


I have been, and ever will be, as am- 


bitious to purſue, as I feel myſelf une- 


qual, in all other reſpects, to imitate 


their great examples. I am, Sir, with 
the trueſt regard, your , moſt obe dle. 


and moſt humble ſervant, 
Bloom ſq. Oct. 12. C. v. dars. 


MAE FC RE CO 


From the Gr NTLEMAN Ao ana. 


Some Account of Col. Stumpel, by whe 


Perſuaſion the Palatines were Jeduced 


to lea ve their Country. 


HE article in our laſt concerning 
1 the deplorable condition of the 
poor Palatines, and the advertiſement 
copied from the foreign prints diſcredit- 
ing Col. Stumpel, are thus accounted 
for. Stumpel was a captain in the Bri- 
tiſh Legion during the late war, and 
being a ſoldier of fortune, offered him- 
ſelf to the Pruiſian ſervice on the con- 
cluſion of the late peace; and was told, 
that if he could raiſe a regiment, he 
ſhould have the command ot it, This 


he undertook to do; and, by making 


a tour through Holland, where he bad 
formerly been an officer, acquainting 
himſelf with the ſubaltern officers, and 
making himſelf agreeable to the men, 
he ſeduced many to deſert, and ſome to 
enter volunteers, with promiles of good 
encouragement. With theſe and ſome 
other recruits, diſbanded ſoldiers, and 
idle young fellows, he preſented him- 
ſelf to Prince Ferdinand, who recom- 
mended him to his Pruſſian majeſty, and 
he received his commiſſion ; but the 
peace which ſoon tollowed in Germany, 

again reduced him to the neceſſity of 


applying 
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applying elſewhere, and he came over 
to England, and ſollicited employment 
in the Engliſh ſervice. This could not 
be granted to a foreigner, when ſo ma- 
ny natives were diſmiſſed ; but on his 
boaſting of the numbers of his country- 
men he could carry over to our new 
' ſettlements, provided a ſuitable tract of 


land was allotted him, the miniſtry was - 


prevailed upon to grant his requeſt, and 
2 patent was actually made out at the 
proper offices for that purpoſe. 

With this Grant he returned to Ger- 
many, and dy the credit of it, and the 
advantageous offers he made to ſome 
young gentlemen who had credit with 
the common people, he prevailed with 
them to engage in the ſame project. 
Having ſo far ſucceeded, an aſſociation 
was formed, and theſe joint adventur- 
ers were active in the proſecution of it. 
By every where givingout what fortunes 
were to be raiſed, and eſtates acquired 
In the new ſettlements, many people of 
wealth were prevailed upon to ſell their 
effects, and tranſport themſelves, at 
their own expence, into America. The 
poor who offered, were either neglect. 
ed, or referred from one to the other 
for the promiſed encouragement, till 
their number increaſed ſo faſt, and their 
Importunities became fo preſſing, that no 
other ſhifts remained but to ſhip them 
for England, and leave them to the mer- 
cy of government. On their arrival, 
application was made in their behalf to 
the boazd of trade; but the forms of 
office prevented immediate relief, and, 
in the mean time, Stumpel came over, 
with a view to endeavour to juſtify his 
conduct, and to know how his people 
would be received; but finding the mi- 
niſtry incenſed, bis patent revoked, and 
writs out againſt him to make good his 
engagements, he watched his opportu- 
nity, left the kingdom, and returned to 
the continent, but to what part 1s not 
yet publickly known. | 


+$$$$4$4444 4444 
From the London MAGAZINE. 
The Phileſopher's Tincture dijcovered, 
Gentleman, completely {killed in 
betany, and no ſmall proficient 


in chemiſtry, has been for theſe mz 
years particularly fond of extradin 
the effences of every herb or flong 


that came in his way. A few yew 


ago, having obſerved, in a field of hy 
own, a kind of weed, 'which had ſome. 
thing of the appearance of the dock, 
but narrower and rougher in it; 
leaves ; he had the curioſity to plug 
it, and afterwards ſqueeze out the 
juice, of which it was remarkabh 
full. This he laid by in a comma 
phial ; and it was many years befor 
he thought of looking at it or uſing it; 
but happening one day to recollet 
the juice, upon obſerving a plant of the 
ſame grow from the roots of the other, 
he took it down, and, to his great ſur 
prize, found the phial reduced to a thir 
part of its former bulk, but {till pre. 


ſerving its form; and on the outer (url 


face a kind of petrified drops, perteQ 


hard and of a yellow colour, which h 


found to be ſome of the internal liquor 
that had oozed from the mouth of th 
veſſel. Its ſurprizing effects hithert 


made him curicus to obſerve and trac 


them farther, and accordinglyupon breal 
ing the phial (for the cork, by the t 
nacity of the liquor, was in a manne 
riveted to the glaſs) he drew off th 
juice, which within was the pureſt liquo 
and poured it into a marble cup ; | 
then put a very ſmall piece of deal wod 


into it, which he let remain for toi 


and twenty hours; at the end of wh 
time he found the ſtick of a beautii 
yellow colour, the ſame as the 1iqua 


and ſo hard, that it could with difficu 


ty be penetrated with a knife. ! 
make further experiment, he put in 


an halfpenny, which he obſerved v 


the niceſt eye for ſeveral hours: up 
the firſt. dropping of it in, there 10 


from the halfpenny the ſmalleſt bubbit 


ſcarce bigger than the point of a nee 
from every part of it, which contin 

for about two minutes, after which! 
copper began gradually to turn yell 


So great a curioſity induced him tos 


in a neighbour of his, Mr. John Big 
apothecary at Newington, in Middle 
and afterwards to admit many 0 

nei 


eighbours and curious people, who all 
ſerved the impreſſion of the halfpenny 
0 grow leſs and leſs diſtin, and in a- 
bout an hour's time to vaniſh entirely. 
dir hours after it was put in, it was 
aken out, and was abſolutely found to 
de to all appzarance perfect gold. He 
mmediately took horſe, and carried it, 
ccompanied with Mr. Bigott, to Mr. 
ater, goldſmith, in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, 
old the whole affair to him, and defir- 
d him to make trial of it. It was firſt 
xeighed, then caſt, then beat; in ſhort, 
was found not to differ in the leaſt 
rom pure gold. Mr. Slater afterwards 
ccompanied him to his houſe at New- 
"Wioton, where every kind of metal was 
ied, and found to have the ſame ef- 
d at its proper time. He has thought 
t to make this public, being a man that 
as, by no means, occaſion for ſuch 
n expedient to grow rich; and at the 
me time fearing it ſhould be dangerous 
W make uſe of it till proper notice is 
ken. The plant, its juice, and the 
ects of ir, may be ſeen every day at 


We church. 


From the London Macazine. 


Neecdotes of the new King of Poland. 


| | HE new elected Poliſh monarch 
is fon of Count Poniatowſki, who 


$ a colonel] of the Swediſh guards of 
"MWg Staniſlaus of Poland, and a no- 
ran of uncommon merit. His at- 
Ren ment to the perſon of Charles the 
mm of Sweden was ſuch, that he 
oed him into Ukrania as a volun- 
. without any poſt in his army. 
Vas a man of invincible courage, 
e Mor great calmneſs and preſence of 
d in the moſt imminent dangers. 
eas the chief inſtrument in ſaving 
- | carrying off the Swediſh hero from 
5 attle of Pultowa, when deſperately 
ded; for which ſervice he was 
oed to the rank of a general. He 
Þigh preſerved the liie of that prince a 
ddbet ; mY 
; d times at the battle of Rugen in Po- 


r. Jackſon's, at Newington, facing 
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merania. He afterwards acted as am- 
baſſador from Charles XII. at Conſtan- 

tinople; which duty he diſcharged with 
extraordinary addreſs. His ſon, the 
preſent king of Poland, who inherits 
all the virtues of his illuſtrious. father, 
is about five feet ſeven in ſtature, about 
thirty-two years of age, has a majeſtic 
aſpect, a piercing eye, and poſſeſſes 
great courage tempered with reaſon 3 
his natural parts, which are ſtrong and 
quick, are improved by a very liberal 
education; he is bleſſed with the gift 
of memory in a very extraordinary 
manner; he ſpeaks ſeveral languages in 
great perfection, and is a lover of the 
arts and ſciences, This monarch viſit- 
ed London in the year 1754, remained 
in England from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the latter end of December, 
and when in town lodged at Mr. Crop- 
penhole's, in Suffolk-ſtreet, near the 
Mews. | 
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From the Loxpon MAGAZINE. 
Caſe in Huſbandry, 

« A Farmer near Warrington, in 

| 1762, ſummer-worked a field, 
and manured one half of it with ſludge - 
out of an old marle pit, and the other 
part with dung from his dunghill ; after 
which he ſowed the whole field with 
wheat all of one ſort, When that wheat 
was reaped in 1763, that part of it whica 
had been ſludged was clean and fine, 
but the other part which had been ma- 


nured from the dunghill, was very much 


ſmutted. Thoſe who are verſed in 
huſbandry are deſired to account for this. 
8 ANSWER. | 
MAN are the cauſes of ſmut 
in wheat, I therefore ſhall not pretend 
to account why one part of the crop of 
the farmer near Warrington, dreſſed 
with ſludge was clean, and the other 
part, dretſed with manure, from his 
dunghill, was ſmutty, but will endea- 
vour to ſhew what might be the cauſe. 
A general opinion prevails among 
farmers, in many parts of the kingdom, 
— t hat 
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that if they dreſs'their wheat-land'with" 


yard or ſtable dung, wherein the ſtraw 


of ſmutty wheat has been ſpent, their 


crops will always be ſmutty, and will 


have the ſame effect as if they were to 


ſow ſmutty feed. | 
I have uſed a farm for above ten 
years Jaſt paſt, that, for time immemo- 


rial, produced ſmutty wheat, the te- 
nants always dreſſing their wheat - land 


with their yard, or ſtable dung, where- 
in they ſpent their wheat ſtraw. The 


firſt two years I laid all my dung on my 
graſs-ground, and dreſſed my wheat- 
land with lime; I have ſince every year 


dreſſed part of my wheat land with my 


yard and ſtable dung, and other parts 


with a variety of other dreſſings, and 
have not yet had a ſmutty crop, and 
have therefore no doubt, but that the 
dung of the ſmutty wheat ſtraw was the 
cauſe of the ſmut on my farm: whe- 
ther this was the caſe with the War- 
rington farmer's dung does not appear. 


NEON 


From the London MAGAZINE. 
Dr. Cook's generous Apology. 
F. ET a man do what he can, and 


with ever ſo good an intention, 
I find he will be ſure to ſuffer cenſure, 


and be certainly blamed by ſome folks 


for the ſam. | 

It is objected, that this my charitable 
undertaking, though of publick ſer- 
vice, will yet encourage quackery ex- 
ceedingly, which is bu; too much prac- 
tiled and encouraged all over the king- 
dom already. 1 ſhould be very ſorry 
for this, if ſo. But how, pray, can 
this be accounted quackery, which is 
delivered out by rules of art?! 

Quackery, as I take it, is when me- 


dicines are uſed by gueſs, without rule 


or reaſon, only becauſe ſuch a recipe 
has been ſaid to have cured ſuch a diſeaſe. 

J rather imagine umbrage will be 
taken from another quarter; foral- 
much as ſuch a publick method 1 uſe 


for the benefit of the poor, who cannot 


afford a phyſician. his fee, nor be able 
to pay an apothecary his bill (and but 


little is to be had of them witho) 


ſerve their money. in their pockets, 


ledge and ſkill behind us, as we do our 


blamed by many of his brethren for 


familiar; but really I then thought it 


what is this ſum among ſo many ? It 


their own ſhare, to this general cha!) 


few of the profeſſion who are _ 


may be the occaſion of their loſing ſom 
patients, whoſe abilities could well af. 
ford calling: them in; but their par. 
mony will hence induce them to male 
uſe of what is thus adviſed for the re. 
lief of the needy, and ſo, ſtingily, ne. 


Such indeed is the imperfection of 
the preſent ſtate, that there can be 10 
good done, but ſome inconvenieney at 
other will attend it. Muſt the poor 
then, who have but few friends, be quite 
neglected, and utterly forgot, becauſe 
ſome near people will, to ſave their 
purſes, partake of what is intended for 
tin other's been? 

Was I once conſeious to myſelf, o 
could be convinced by argument, that 
I hereby did more hurt to ſome, than 
good to others, I would deſiſt direct. 
ly 3 but till then, I- mutt in duty and 
conſcience proceed, as I have begun, 
thus to ſerve the publick, and leare 
the poor ſuch a legacy, as no one elle, 
that I know of, ever did before; that! 
may do all the good in my power, not 
only for the preſent but for the future, 
even to poſterity, and thoſe as yet un- 
born, long after I am dead, and utter- 
ly forgot. 

And as we cannot leave our know- 


eſtates and money, to be diltributed a. 
mong the ſurvivors; I thought no me- 
thod could be better taken than to con- 
mit this legacy to your truſt. 

1 well remember, when I was young, 
that the very ufetul' Dr. Quincy ws 


rendering phyſick, as they thought, to 


ſo far from being a fault, that it 1. 
ther added honour to his memory. 
Now we will, for once, ſuppole tit 
damage may amount to 100 J. orci 
ſet it, if you will, at 10001. Pra 


them generouſly then throw it in, 


* 


without grumbling, and be ealy. 
we very well know there are but de 


poor paticuts, 


But come, that is not all, they ſhall 
not be laſers altogether neither, I will 
eren make them ſome amends for the 
fmall damage I may hereby do them. 
lay! How can that be, cries one? 
Why, I will tell you. I will inſtruct 
them ſomewhat in their proteſſion, and 
fave them the time and trouble of turn- 
ing over many bulky volumes, and por- 
ing much upon the tedious writings of 
prolix and obſcure authors, | 
I hope, thoſe gentlemen will not 
take it amiſs, if 1 declare I had them 
in my eye too, and was ready and will- 
ing to ſerve and oblige them, as well 
as the poor patient; and ſurely prat- 
tung apothecaries cannot be ſorry, 
nuch leſs offended, with plain rules to 
direct them in their intentions, gene- 
rally their weak ſide, when they ſhall 
de concerned alone, either with internal 


caſions, are obliged to act the part of 
| Wrgeons. | | 
o: WW But if they are ſo very ſturdy, or fo 
e, WM well learnt, as to accept of none of my 
n. Jaſſiſtance, as I make no doubt but there 
1-Ware ſeveral apothecaries as judicious in 
phyſick as many phyſicians, yet let them 
u. allow their ſons, relations, and other 
ur MWtyros of the profeſſion, (may I adviſe it 
3 Without vanity) to learn ſomewhat of 
e. Wine, though they themſelves may be too 
n- Wile, or conceited, to ſtand in need of 
any ſuch inſtruction; and let them only 
1s, WW conſider how cheap an acquiſition it is, 
Wo eafily to obtain, in a few hours time, 
or WM what coſt the author ſo much pain or 
oo iudy,. whoſe main endeavour it is that, 
i benceforth, the reproach of ars /onga 
„way be changed into the encomium of 
ſientia c, & brevwi parandn. 


proceed to our main point in hand, 

Among the many diſeaſes our frail 
bodies are ſubject to, I think hardly 
any is more ſhocking to behold than an 
alhma, where tuch diſmal diſorder calls 
or a ſpeedy relief, as it is ſo ſtubborn 
in itlelf, and threatens death to the pa- 
nent every day: for though, perhaps, 
* may not be quite fo painful as ſome 
Uſtempers, yet it is as mclancholy as 
Vol. III. 


diſtempers, or, upon ſome emergent oc- 


After this long preamble, let us now 
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any, to be obliged to fit and ſtrive for 
breath, and be violently debarred the 
retreſhing ventulations of the vital air, 
The external cauſe is any thing what= 
ever, which depraves the regular mix- 
ture of the common maſs of blood, fo 
as to impede the due circulation thereof 
thro*' the lungs. The internal is a con- 
ſtriction of the veſicles of that bowel, 
which prevents their tree and full ex- 
panſion in inſpiration, ſo as to permit a 


due and regular tranſmiſſion of the blood 


through their ſubſtance, from one ven- 
tricle of the heart to the other. | 
Hence the ſymptoms are ſhort and 


hard breathing, with wheezing and vio- 


lent motion of the midriff, and every 


muſcle elſe ſubſervient to reſpiration, 


with a ſtertor, or ratling in the throat, 
ſo as not to be eaſy but in an erect poſ- 
ture. OY In | 

So an obſtruction, you ſee, wherever 
it happens, or from whatever matter or 


| ſubſtance occaſioned, is the common and 
. proximate cauſe of every diſeaſe, taking 
its name and nature from the particular 

place effected, and differing in the 


ſymptoms according to the ſeveral and 
various circumſtances attending the 
ſame. So that a combination of ſalts, 
ſlime, oils, globules of blood, and the 
like, can plug up, or obſtruct the eva- 
neſcent arteries, or their lymphatick 
ones ariſing out from them, and other 
ſmaller tubes, or conical canals, in the 
animal machine, as effectually as gravel 
or ſtones themſelves can the larger or 
wider ones of the kidnies and liver 
and the effect here, in the caſe of an 
allhma, is equally the ſame, whether 
the bronchial veſicles be ſtuffed with 
viſcid matter from within, the cafe of 
conghs, or preſſed upon from without, 
the more general ſtate of this diſeaſe. 
Obſtructions, I ſay, are the general 
cauſe of all inflammacions and pain, 
which are variouſly denominated from 
the different parts of the body they hap- 


pen in: as the gout in the joints; the 


rheumatiſm in the muſc!:s 3 quinzey in 
the throat; pilcs in the podex; pleu- 
riſy in the pleuta, afthnaa ju the lungs, 
and fo forth, So with me it is al- 

Rrr ways 
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ways a maxim in phyſick, that all diſ- 
eaſes whatever ariſe originally from 
ſome obſtruction, or other, and that is 
as far as our knowledge in ſach minima 
nature can reach, and therewith we 
mult be content; for to offer to ſtretch 
our invention any further is but allgue's- 
work and uncertainty, and has been, I 
fancy, the very foundation of ſo many 
idle hypotheſes we meet with, in many 
authors, every day. | 
In. this caſe before us, if the obſtruct- 
ing matter be moveable, it excites a 
cough ; if fixed an aſthma: the reaſon 
1s plain. 2 | 
Aſthmas are rightly divided, or diſ- 
tinguiſhed, into two ſorts, humoural 
and nervous: i. e. moiſt or dry. 
The intentions of cure here are to 
reſolve the lentor firſt, and then to ex- 
pel it. In curing this obſtinate diſeaſe 
bleed often, but take away but a little 
at a time, for it gives only preſent re- 
lief, and is not ſafe in old people. 
However a little and often, as two or 
three ounces at a time, now and then, 
may be ſafely taken away even in caſes 
of weakneſs or old age. But in young 
and ſanguine patients, who can much 
better bear it, you may take ten or 
twelve ounces. If the diſorder lies high 
with a ſtertor, bleeding in the jugular 
vein is beſt, other ways in the arm. 
The former ſolution of gum ammo- 
niac, ordered for the jaundice, is ex- 
cellent in the aſthma alſo, eſpecially for 
the dry, or convulſive kind; as is like- 
wiſe the church · bug wine, there likewiſe 
preſcribed; both being alike grand ſpe- 
cificks for pulmonic diſorders. | 
Keep the primæ viz clean. Take 
ten or fifteen grains of Ipecacuanha 
between the fits often, for a gentle puke, 
to keep the ſtomach clean, and pump 
forward, by ſtraining the muſcles and fi- 
| bres, the tough matter, or mucus that 
preſſes upon, and adheres to the fine 
bronchial veſicles. | 
In the fit, bliſter the back and arms, 
but eſpecially the ankles, it being re- 
markable that bliſters on the legs, how 
unaccountable ſo ever it is, have a much 
greater influence on diſeaſes of the cheſt, 


than when applied to any other part of 


the body : and it is one of Hippocrates, 


precepts beſides, „ 
Give glyſters as well in the fit as oy 
of it, once a day, in urgent caſes, 
when purges are not ſo ſafe nor prope, 
iſſues, cuppings and cataplaſms, may 
be of ſome ſervice alſo. | 
Infuſions made of horſe-dung, 
bare juice of it, to thoſe who can take 
it, mixed up with wine, are accouated 
excellent, N 
Be ſparing of opiates, becauſe they 
ſtop expeCtoration, and increale the bal 
ſymptoms ; but whenever great need d 
reſt conſtrains you to uſe them, let then 
be well guarded with warm aromatics,and 
diaphoretics : for ſome ſleep to ſuch pz. 
tients is very refreſhing after ſuch hard 
fatigue, Os 
In caſe of ſtertor, or painful breath. 
ing, nothing gives better nor quicke 


relief than the following mixture, with 


which J have eaſed ſuch as have ſnorted 
ſo loud as to be heard by thoſe in the 
— | oy 

Take of oxymel of ſquills (a preps 
ration of ſea onion) of hyſſop water, 
and ſtrong cinnamon water, of each 


two ounces ; after ſhaking them vel 


together, take a ſpoonful or two, thre 
or four times a day, or oftener, as oc. 
caſion requires, If it happens to givt 
a puke, encourage it by drinking a lit 
tle carduus, or chamomile flower tea, 
or any other, at the time. 

Or if you prefer a linctus: take 6 
'oxymel of ſquills, and of ſyrup of ba. 
ſam equal parts, more or leſs, rub then 
both well together by means of a little 


powdered ſugar, in a marble mortar 


to make them unite, (adding a drop 0 
oil of cinnamon): of this ſwallow 3 
large ſpoonful, ſlowly, often. 

As to ſpermeceti, a drug ſo mui 
recommended by ſome in aſthmas, as 
ſo commonly uſed of late in all infian 
matory caſes of the lungs and pleura, 
for my part, cannot ſee the value d 
it; for in my philoſophy, though, pt 
haps, I may be miſtaken, it ſeems ! 
me to be here an inſipid and clogs" 
ingredient, rather than an excel 

pecuis. 


oral : whereas drugs of an attenu- 
ating nature are needful in an aſthma 
and penetrating detergents are propereſt; 
but I ſubmit the affair to my ſuperiors. 
s not the following obſervation a plain 
proof of the truth of what I ſay? 
As, attending a young miſs once for 
a miliary fever, I ordered as uſual, an 
WW emulſion of ſpermaceti, viſiting her a- 
ein a day or two after, her mother and 
{WW nurſe with much ſurpriſe, ſnewed me 
her fæces, ſaying, ſhe was either full of 
WW worms, or elſe the linings of her guts 
as peeling off, they were ſo full of 
of MW ſmall, white, curled up particles, like 
nM the minute bodies of ſo many maggots : 
aa upon fight I ſoon ſatisfied them both of 
1. their miſtake, and of the reaſon of this 
uu fiogular phænomenon, by aſſuring them 
it was only the ſpermaceti ſhe had taken, 
ch. which when diſengaged from the yolk 
cer of the egg it had been reſolved by, from 
it che great heat of her bowels, aſſumed 
ted MW the inſect-like ſhape, and made ſuch an 
the odd uncommon appearance, The in- 
ference I leave others to make ; and if 
pa. yet it be a reſolvent medicine, and ſuch 
ter Ma ſovereign ſpecifick for inflammations, 
ach women's after-pains, and for bruiſes, I 
wel mould be well pleaſed to fee it clearly 
re vindicated ; for I own myſelf a willing 
oc-Micholar till, as old as I am, though 
ove very near ſixty, wherever 1 meet with a 
lit: ſcilful maſter. | 
tel 1 will juſt mention, next, a few ſimples 
out of the Materia Medica, tound from 
e oMe::perience ſpecificks for this diſmal dil- 
bab eaſe ; which as they are all ſaſe, for 1 
ben deal in nothing elſe, I leave their ma- 
itte nagement to the diſcretion of the taker 
rtar nd his attendants, 
pa need not tell you that an aſthma is 
either continual or periodical, as the 
method of cure in both is the ſame ; the 
its of the laſt are commonly regular, 


nuch 


aul mough of a continual not ſo. 

am Vinegar of ſquills is much commend- 
, ed, as is alſo the peruvian bark to put 
jo eff the fit. Simple water with tonſted 


dread, with the addition of a little ni- 
tre, and ſal ammoniac, drank plenti- 


| per 


ns ( 


cir en,; and two ounces of vinegar of 


cle ills at night going to bed, have often 
01907 | 
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heat of the hed exaſperates the diſtem- 


then ſtrain them dry, and take of this 


prevented the fit. In the fit all hot 
things are very pernicious, and even the 


per, while extremity of cold is tolerat- 
ed without injury : the food mult be thin, 
and all fleth forbid, Gentle acids and 
fruits may be uſed with advantage. 

An inveterate aſthma is ſeldom, or 
never cured, yet it is very much re- 
heved by medicines, and prevented 
from producing other ſad diſeaſes. _ 

Take a ſpoonful of live church bugs, 
and gently bruiſe them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, then pour a gill of white wine to 
them, ſtir them well about, and let 
them ſtand an hour to extract their ſalts; 


wine a ſpoonful or two, often; it is ex- 
cellent in both kinds of aſthmas. Bruiſe 
more live bugs as before, and ſo have 
their juice freſ and freſn. Take with 
this gum ammonaac rolled up into pills, 
five as big as large peas. A ſpoonful of the 


juice of horſe-radiſh in a glaſs of white 


wine 1s excellent; or a dram of lac 

ſulphuris in honey, or in a ſpoonful of 

ſack. | 3 
In the fit of a moiſt aſthma the beſt 


remedies of all are emetics; nor 1s there 


any fear of ſuffocation; they ſhould be 
repeated often, for they relieve the 
difficulty of breathing, or dyſpnoea, 
wonderfully ; as in a dry, nervous, con- 
vulſive, er hyſterick aſthma, out of the 
fir, catharticks, or purges, are given 
with advantage. Drinking of coffee is 
good to relieve an inflation, and lays it 
quiet in the fit. 

Uſe whey with honey, or a little ni- 
tre; or water with toaſted bread, with 
cr without the ſame ; or pectoral drink 


made of raiſins, or liquorice, but above 


all colts-foot, eſpecially the flowers when 
they can be had: or plain water daſhed 
with a. httle white wine vinegar. for 


change, for common drink, but no 


malt liquor if you value your breath. 


Cas ſulphuris is excellent, and much 


uſed in our hoſpitals. It is only ſimple 
water impregnated with brimſtone. 
Twenty or thirty drops of ſweet ſpirits of 
nitre may be dropped into any of the li- 


quors uied for common drink, always. 


KETC 2 or 
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or at times only, as beſt liked. The 
ſoap pills, before preſcribed, are very 
ſuitable in an aſthma alſo. 

Hypnoticks are healthful in dry, but 
not in moiſt aſthmas, they are very 
Powerful to relieve an inflation in the 
convulſive kind. For an opiate, take 
of Sydenham's liquid laudanum, a 
dram; of balſam of ſulphur prepared 
with anniſeed, and of balſam of Peru, 
each half a * mix them altogether, 
and take twenty or thirty drops at a time. 

Or take of Matthew's pills fix or eight 

rains, mixed up Rm as much Venice 

0ap. | 
Now, if theſe my endeavours for the 
poor meet with tolerable ſucceſs, it may 
encourage me to embrace more oppor- 
tunities to further them; and may the 
great and good God, the giver of every 
good gift, favour this labour of love, 
according to his mercy, that it may con- 
tribute to the publick good, always to 
be preferred before private intereſt, 
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Voltaire's Satire on the French Nation. 


Welches: My countrymen! if 
you ſurpaſs the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, let it not however be ſaid 
of you, that like telty and wayward 
babes, you bite the nipples of the nurſes 
that have fed you with inſtruction; ab- 
ſtain from inſulting the maſters that 
taught you; be modeſt in your tri— 
umphs ; conſider for a moment what 
. really are, and from whence you 
rive your origin. 
You had the honour, it is true, to be 
conquered and enſlaved by Julius Cæſar, 


who condemned your whole parliament 


of Vannes to the gallows, ſold the reſt 
of the inhabitants like cattle, cut off the 


hands of the people of Quercy, and af- 


terwards governed you with great cle- 
mency. You remained above five hun- 
dred years ſubje& to the laws of the Ro- 
man empire, your Druids, who treated 
you like ſlaves and beaſts, and burned 
you piouſly in ofier cages, loſt a conſi- 
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derable part of their credit and inf, 
ence, when you became the ſlaves of th 
Romans. You muſt, however, ackngy. 
ledge, that you have always, more 0. 
leſs, borne certain characters of barh;, 
rity. 

In the fifth century you were mad: 
lares by the Vandals, whom you cal hy 
the pompous and high-ſounding nan; 
of Burgundians, a very cleanly ſort d 
people, who, according to the report 
Sidonius Apollinaris, anointed their hair 
with ſtrong butter. Theſe elegant vic. 
tors made themſelves matters of all tha 


territory that lies between the city « 
Vienne, in Dauphiny, and the ſourced 


the Seine; and there ſubſiſts ſtil} ſome 
remains, that diſcover the genius and 
manners of thoſe glorious times, ſince i 
is well known, that to this very day the 
monks and canons have vaſſals and fie; 
in that country. This honourable pre. 
rogative of humanity 1s ſtill a ſtanding 
teſtimony of your wiſdom. _ 

One part of your country, which in 
your burbarous jargon, you called 00% 
was invaded by the Viſigoths, and ano 
ther that you named Oui, was ſeized by 
a Sicanibrian called Hildovic, or Clou, 
whoſe forefathers had been expoled at 
Triers to the fury of wild beaſts, by tl 
emperor Conſtantine. This Sicambnan, 
at the head of an handful of Franks 
who iſſued forth from the mar ſhy bu: 
ders of the Rhine, the Maine and tht 
Maeſe, reduced you anew into a fat 
of ſervitude. 

The glorious expeditions of this ilu⸗ 
trious hero conſiſted in affafſinating u 
the moſt perfidious manner, three lite 
kings who were his relations and friend 


It was then that your country acquit 


the melodious name of Frankreik, fin 
changed for that of France, and yl 
looked upon yourſelves as the firit na 
tion in the univerſe, becauſe you carile 
the golden ſtandard of St. Denis. 

A band of northern pirates landet 
upon your coaſts, ſome time after, | 
lay you under contribution, and toc 
from you the province, ſince called Nd 
mandy. Vou were then divided u 


parcelled out into little nations, unde 
dies 


4ifferent ſovereigns, of which every one 

had its own laws and its own peculiar 
jargon. 

The half of your country belonged, 

ſoon after this, to the inhabitants of the 

| land of Britain; twelve provinces were 

actually in their hands, when, as yet, 

you had neither Laon, nor Marſeille, 

nor Dauphiny, nor Wu nor Lan- 

guedoc. | 

f Notwithſtanding the miſeries of this 

MW ignominious condition, notwithſtanding 

WM this ſeries of defeats and affronts, your 


WM compilers, whom you dignify with the 


if title of hiſtorians, call you often the fixft 
people in the univ erſe. This epithet is 
ze neither obliging nor polite with reſpect 
a to other nations. 


MW your pretenſions with a ſmall portion of 
u humility, and then the reſt of Europe 
e. will do you juſtice, and pronounce you 
ne ſupportable. | 

Thank your ſtars, that the faticus of 
in the Red Roſe and White Role deliver- 
),W £d you out of the hands of the Engliſh ; 
0 and particulariy, that the civil wars in 
ſh Germany hindered Charles the fifth from 
wh ſwallow ing up your country, and mak- 
u ing you a province of the empire. 
the You had a tranſitory moment of re- 
an, putation and luſtre under the reign of 
kW Lewis the fourteenth, but do not Jet 
0 that tempt you to imagine that you are 


te ſuperior to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


tate mans. 

Remember, that during the ſpace of 
u fix hundred years, ſcarcely any mortal 
vas found among you (except a few of 
your new druids) who could either read 
or write. Your extreme, and almoſt 


an eaſy prey to the flamen, or high prieſt 
of Rome, and his ghoſtly council, who 
governed you like children; and, from 
time to time, whipped you into obedi- 
ence with the rod of ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny. Your contracts of marriage 
(when you made any) were penned in 
barbarous Latin, by the clergy, ſo that 
you knew not the nature or extent of 
your obligations; and as ſoon as your 


wedlock was bleſſed with offspring, a 
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Add a little modeſty. 
WF to your ſhining qualities, and temper 


unparallelled, ignorance, rendered you 


tonſured pedant came from Rome, and 
proved to you, by the ſtrength of papal 
logic, that your wives were not your 
wives, but your couſins, in the ſeventh 
degree, that you marriage was a ſacri- 


lege; that your children were baſtards, 


and that you yourſelves would be ete- 


nally damned, if you did not give, with- 


out heſitation or delay, the half of your 
ſubſtance to the apoſtolic ſee. _ 
Your kings were not much better 


treated than yourſelves, Nine of them, 


it Jam not miſtaken, were excommu- 
micated by the ſervant of the ſervants 


of God with the fiſkerman's ring. This 


excommunication implied, and was 


conſtantly attended with, confiſcation 


of goods, chattles, and tenements,. fo 
that your kings forfeited thereby all 
right to their crown, which the Roman 
fiſherman diſpoſed of to ſuch 9. his 
friends as he liked beſt. 

You will perhaps alledge, my dear 
Welches, that the people of England, 
and the German emperors, were as in- 


ſolently treated by the papal flamen as 


you have been; but this does not juſtify 
you, Beſides, if the Britiſh nation was 
for a certain time tame, and ſtupid e- 
nough to ſubmit to the yoke of the Ro- 
man druid, you muſt at leaſt acknow- 
ledge, that it has had ſpirit enough to 


break it aſunder, and to avenge itſelf 
Do your beſt to 


of the ghoſtly tyrant. 
imitate this laudable example. 

You had formerly a king [Francis J.] 
who, though unſucceſsful in all his ex- 
peditions, and diſappointed in almoſt all 
his deſigns, was yet fo lucky as to ſuc- 
ceed in his laudable endeavours to have 
you taught to read and write, He alſo 


brought learned men from Italy, Who 


taught you Greek ; and artiſts, who 
inſtructed you in the arts of ſculpture 
and painting. Nevertheleſs, an hun- 


dred years paſſed, before you had a 


good painter or a good ſculptor. And 
as to thoſe, who learned the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, you had them al- 


moſt all burnt alive, becauſe you ſuf- 
pected them of reading, in the ori- 


ginal, certain ancient Jewiſh books, 


the peruſal of Which is looked upon, 


by 
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by your druids, as of dangerous con- 
fequence. 

I am ready to Faint, my dear Wel- 
ches, that your country is the firſt coun- 
try in the univerſe; it is however cer- 
tain, that you do not poſſeſs the largeſt 
domain in the ſmalleſt of the four parts 
of the world ; that, Spain, Germany, 
Sweden, and Poland, ſurpaſs you in 
extent of territory; ; and that there are 
_ provinces in Ruſſia, of which the king- 
dom of France would not make a fourth 

art. 

I with I could ſay that you were the 
Sr kindom in the univerſe, with reſpect 
to the fertility of your ſoil. But pray 
conſider the forty leagues of barren 

heath that lie in the neighbourhood of 
Bourdeaux; think of that part of the 
province of Champagne, that you have 
dignified with the appellation of Louſy, 


of thoſe immenſe diſtricts where the peo- 
ple live upon cheſnuts, and of ſeveral 


provinces, where they have no other 
ſubſiſtence than oat-brexd. Think of 


the order that prohibits the exportation 


of corn; an order founded on your po- 
verty, and perhaps, in part, on that le- 
vity of character, which teads you of- 
ten to ſell in a hurry all that you have, 
when in three months time you will be 
obliged to buy it back again at a more 
exorbitant rate, 
tants of America, who ſell their bed in 
the morning, forgetting that they will 
want it to lie upon at night, 
Firſt people of tlie univerſe, do you 
forget that you have in your kingdom 
of Frankreick (France) two millions of 
inhabitants, who wear wooden ſhoes fix 
months in the year, and during the 
other fix months, go barefoot. 
Are you the fuſt people in the world 
For commerce and navigation ? Alas! 
Are you the firſt people in the wor! d for 
the order that reigns in your budget? I 
am aſſured, that the public money paſſes 
through fifty hands before it arrives at 


the royal treaſury, and that in its paſſage 


it is filtrated down to about a fifth of its 
original maſs. 

You will alledge, perhaps, in anſwer 
to all this, that you ſucceed wondertu}- 


like certain inhabi- 


ly in bringing to perfection your comic 
operas. I grant this; but to whom, 
prithee, is the honour due both of Your 
comic and ſerious operas ? Do not they 
come from Italy ? 

You have invented, tis true, ſome 
new modes, though at preſent you 3. 
dopt (generally ſpeaking) thoſe of Eng. 
land. But on the other hand, was i 


not a Genoeſe who diſcovered that fourth 


part of the world, in which your pol. 
ſeſſions are reduced to two or three if. 
lands? Was it not a Portugueſe, who 
ſhewed you the way to the Eaſt-Indies, 
where you have lately loſt all your let. 
tlements ? 

You are (as you ou and as! 
am willing to allow) the very firſt peo- 


ple in the world for the invention ot uſe- 


ful arts. But was it not John Gira de 
Melphi, a Neapolitan, who invented 


the compaſs? Was it not Schwaitz, a 


German, that invented gun powder? 
And was not the art ot painting, of 
which you make tuch an extenſive ule, 
the fruit of the, invention of another 
German? 5 5 

When you read, with avidity, the 
new pamphlets, on which your reputa- 
tion as a learned nation is founded, you 
ſometimes, I ſuppoſe, make ule of ſpec: 
tacles: you may thank tor theſe Francs 
Spira, an Italian Monk, without who 


aſſiſtance, ſmall print would not have. 


been viſible to your antiquated eyes 
You make diſcoveries, or amuſe the a. 
dies with teleſcopes, for the invention 


ot which you are indebted to Metius, 1 
Dutchman, and Galilei, a native 0 


Florence, | 

Four barometers and thermometers 
a you frequently; but to hom de 
you owe this pleaſure ? To Torricell 
who invented the former, and to Die- 
bellius, who was the Inventor of the 
latter, 

Many of your philoſophers have er 
plored the true laws of the planctar 
ſyſtem; but was it not an inhabita 
of Poliſh Pruſſia (Copernicus) thi 
diſcovered the ſublime ſecret of tlt 
Creator? If the uſe of logarithms h 


aſſiſted you in your calculations, J® 
art 


are indebted, for this ſuccour, to the 
jndefatigable labour of Lord Napier and 
his aſſociates, and it is to Otto Guerick, 
of Magdeburgh, that you are obliged 
| for the air pump. | 
The ſame Galilei, who has been al- 
ready mentioned, diſcovered firſt the 
ſatellites of Jupiter, the ſpots of the 
ſun, and his rotation on his axis. Huy- 
gens, the Dutchman, ſaw Saturns ring, 
and an Italian his ſatellites, when you 

ſaw nothing at all. 
| It was alſo the immortal Newton, who 
„opened your eyes upon the true nature 
of light, and unfolded the great laws of 
motion, that regulate the courſe of the 


| WW celettial luminaries, and make heavy 
bodies tend to the center. 
£ Firſt people of the univerſe, you have 
c nothing almoſt, that you can call your 
donn. You love to adorn your cabinets 
I WF vith prints; but remember that the Flo- 
* W rentine Finiguerra is the inventor of 
t that elegant art which employs the 
en graver to multiply and eternize the ſub- 
lime ſtrokes of the pencil. You have 
clecks, that meaſure the current of your 
he ill-ſpent time; but the invention of 
+ WE theſe is due to the labours of the great 
* I Huygens. © ” 
e. 
e From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
1 
4a. Rofeftions on different Subjects of Mora- 
en ty, by Staniflaus, King of Poland, 
: 1 HE word of God proves the 


truth of religion ; the corruption 
of man, its neceſſity; government, its 
7 : 

Where religion ſpeaks, reaſon has 
only a right to hear, | 


changing pains into pleaſures. 

To make a good utc of lite, one ſhould 
have in youth, the experience of ad- 
vanced years; and, in old age, the vi- 
gour of youth. 

If we had a fore feeling of the trou- 
ble of correcting ourſelves, we ſhouid 
have none in keeping ouilelves free 
dem faults. an 


Nothing but religion is capable of 
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In order to be applauded for what we 
do, we mult not too much applaud ours 
ſelves. | | 

Hope makes time very long; and en- 
joyment very ſhort. 
Long ailments wear out pain; and 
long hopes, joy. 3 | 
Thoſe that ought to be ſecure from 
calumny, are generally thoſe that avoid 
it leaſt, 
We wiſh no evil to thoſe we deſpiſe z 


but to thoſe whaghave a right to deſpiſe 


us. 

We ought to be more offended at 
extravagant praiſe, than injuries. 

It is more honourable to acknowledge 
our faults, than boaſt of our merits. 

How can we love a life that leads 
conſtantly to death, and by ways always 
beſet with thorns? 

Good humour is the health of the 
ſoul, ſadneſs its poiſon. 

Reaſon ſhews us our duty; he who 
can make us love our duty, is more 
powerful than reaſon itſelf, | 

An implacable hatred is a greater 
burthen than we uſually think it is. 

It 3s as natural to fear as to hope, 
when one is unfortunate. _ 

It is rare that an unfortunate perſon 
has friends, and ſtill more rare that he 
has relations. | Es | 

[ believe indeed that it is more laud- 
able to ſuffer great misfortunes, than 
to do great things. 95 

Fortune ſells herſelf at a dear rate to 
thoſe that ſeek after her; but often 
courts to her thoſe that ſeem leſs ſolli- 
citous about her favours. | 

Modeſty ought to be the virtue of 
thoſe who are deficient in other virtues, 

Praiſes are ſatire, when inſincere. 

Almoſt always the moſt indigent are 
the moſt generous. 

The idea of happineſs is often more 
flattering than the happinels itſelf. 

The ties of friendthip are at preſent 
ſo ſlight, that they break ot themſelves : 
they only draw hearts near cach other, 
but do not unite them. 85 

A hard and poliſued piece of marble 
reflects the objects that are pretenied 
betore it. The lame may be ſaid of 

7 1 2 Rn 
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moſt men. The troubles of another 
ſkim over the ſurface of their ſoul, but 
go no farther. | 

A man, greater than his rniefortagis;; 
ſhews thathe wag not deſerving of them. 

The courage, which emulation in- 
ſpires for an enterpriſe, ſoon finds the 
ern of ſucceeding. 

Jo ceaſe hearing a habler is the ſureſt 
way to make him hold his tongue. 

The deſire of pleaſing is not lauda- 
ble, but ſo far as we endeavour at the 
ſame time to make ourſelves eſteemed. 

Jo live in quiet, we ſhould undertake 
nothing difficult; but preſumption 
makes all things to be thought ealy. 

If there be inevitable dangers, there 
are many we give into by imprudence, 
and ſtill more which we may avoid by 
a little precaution. 

The inſtability of our taſtes is the 


occaſion of the irregularity of our lives. 


No other Princes commonly, but 
thoſe who are deſerving of immortality, 


love to encourage the talents that give 


a right to it. 

It is not poſſible to impoſe ſilence on 
the interior voice that upbraids us with 
our faults, It is the voice of Nature 
herſelf. 

Religion has nothing more to fear, 
than not being ſufficiently underſtood, 

Muſt one ceaſe to be virtuous to e- 
ſcape being expoſed to the darts of en- 
vy ? What a calamity would it be if 
the ſun ceaſed ſhining that weak eyes 
might not be offended ? 

The older love grows, the weaker i it 
28. Friendſhip is ſtronger in becoming old, 

Nature cries aloud to the moſt power- 
ful as well as to the moſt abject of men, 
that they are all members of the ſame 
body. 

If we perceive at preſent little genius, 
It is becauſe the arts have few inventors 
in an age where there are ſo many mo- 
dels. 

The moſt infallible mark of igno- 
rance 1s ſuperſtition, 

Which of us would take notice of 
time, if it did not paſs away ? But great 
is our miſhap not to think of it till the 
moment it flies away and eſcapes us ! 


Why 


of their reputation ? 


_ growth for its deſtruction, 


Science, when well digeſted, is ng. 
thing but 2 ſenſe and reaſon. 
ould we deſpiſe thoſe why 
have no wit ? It is not a voluntary ei 
in them. 
There are few perſons of greater 
worth than their reputation ; but hog 
many are there whoſe worth is tar ſhort 


A great ſoul ought to be more ſenſ- 
ble of benefits than affronts. 
However great an happineſs is, there 
is one ſtill greater; which is that df 
being eſteemed worthy of the happi- 
neſs that is enjoyed, 

We ought to reckon time by our 
good actions, and place the reit to the 
account of our not having lived. 

Though hope often deceives us, we 
have ſtill the ſame confidence, and our 
lite paſſes away in hoping. 

It ſcarce ever happens, that, in fall 
ing from a high elevation, we find in 
ourſelves ſo much ſtrength to riſe again 
as we had weakneſs in talling. 

All nature acts for growing, and al 


The virtue that excites envy, has 
leaſt the advantage of confounding ſoot: 
er or later the envious. 

Modeſty is always inſeparable fro 
true merit, 

It is one of the great effects of Pron. 
dence, that every nation, however mi. 
ſerable it may be, fancies that bappl 
neſs cannot be found elſewhere. 

The beſt way for ſome to conſo 
themſelves for their ignorance is to bt 
lieve uſeleſs all that they do not know, 

Can Princes born in palaces be ſel 
ble of the miſery of thoſe that dwell! 
cottages ? 

Patriotiſm is nothing more than tt. 
ſentiment of our welfare, and the dre: 
of ſeeing it diſturbed. 

Every thing, even piety, is dan 
rous in a man without judgment. 

Reaſon has an occaſion for exp# 
ence ; but experience is uſeleſs with6 
reaſon. 

Conſcience admoniſhes us as a fri" 
before puniſhing us as a judge, 


To believe with certainty we muſt 
gin with doubting. . 

cannot comprehend how deveit is 
cried down, and at the ſame time ſo 
ommon. There is no man but is a- 
aid of being deceived, and yet, on 


jve others. 

I would be glad that there was a leſs 
tance between the people and the 
reat, The people then, not believing 
e great to be greater than they are, 
ould fear them leis ; and the great, 


ant and miſerable than they are, would 
ar them more. 


e modeſty that heightens its charms, 
would not conſtantly expoſe it to ſo 
any dangers. 

Why fly from the unhappy ? Their 
ate makes us more ſenſible of the va- 
ge of the happineſs we poſſels. | 
To ſuppole courage in a coward is to 
ſpire him with courage in effect. 


& conſiſt in the neceſſity of duty is to 
ake it very hard and painful, and to 
poſe ourſelves conſtantly to the deſire 
eeaking through it. 

How many people make every thing 
eir buſineſs, becauſe they know not 
dw to occupy themſelves in any thing? 
Experience, acquired by faults, is a 
ry coltly maſter. 


> love, why therefore cannot man, 


ent with himſelf ? | 
Is it not aſtoniſhing that the love of 
ole keeps us in continual agitation. ? 
In all ſorts of government, man is 
ade to believe himſelf free, and to be 
chains, 

The les we require from others, the 
re ve obtain. To exerciſe authori- 
too much is the way to loſe it. 

He who poſſeſſes a great deal is not 
e moſt happy; it is he who deſires 
tle, and knows how to enjoy what 
has, 

The advice given to Princes is ut "IR 


of ſervice to thoſe only who Sive it. 
Vol. III. 


e leaſt opportunity, endeavours to de- | 


gt imagining the people more inſigni- 


| If beauty knew all the advantages of 


To make the principle of our con- 


We are fond of converſing with thoſe 


ho loves himſelf ſo well, remain a mo 
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Nothing is of ſo great conſequence to 
us as to preſerve our reputation; once 
loſt, it is never recovered, 

Men and women, in marrying make 
a vow of loving one another. Would jt 
not he better for their happineſs if they 

wade a vow of pleaſing each other? 

As ſoon as in converſation we have 
perceived the reſult of the mind of thoſe 
with whom we tpeak, we ſhould ſtop 
there. All that is ſaid further, being 
no longer ccmprehended, might paſs 
for ridiculous, 

The people are always attentive to 
ſeize upon the weak fide of a great re- 
putation. 

What makes 6 many perſons go a- 
ſtray in their arguments, is that they 
would tain think beyond the extent of 
their intellects. 3 

The deſire of doing well is debaſed 
by the deſire of appearing to have done 
well. 

It is rare that coxcombs have not at 


firſt the aſcendant in- every aſſembly, It 


is the mud that riſes on the ſurface of 
the water, till, the agitation ceaſi ing, 
it precipitates of itſelf. | | 

There is no where ſo much occaſion 
for good humour as in Courts, and yet 
there we find leaſt of it. 

It is hardly poſſible to ſuſpect ano- 
ther without having in one's ſelf the 
ſeeds of the baſencſs the party is accul- 
ed of. 

Eſteem has more engaging charms 
than friendſhip, and even love. It cap- 
tivates hearts better, and never makes 
ingrates. 

Vanity 1s leſs inſupportable than af- 
fected modeſty. 

I efteem an honeſt man, who is ſen- 
ſible in regard to glory; I efteem him 
no longer when he is captivated with 
vanity. 

There are few friends but admit of 
advice, but ſcarce any that can abide 

cenſure. 

By ſhewing too much dread of being 
deceived, we often diſcover the man- 
ner whereby we may be deceived. 

We ulually take a confident to have 


an ver. | 
appro The 


$1 
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The earneſt deſire of ſucceeding is 
almoſt always a prognoſtic of ſucceſs. 
| Whoever places importance in little 
things is ſubje& to treat ſlightly the 
moſt eſſential. 

Many miſers prefer, to the ſhame of 
appearing ſuch, the puniſhment of be- 
ing profule. 

A covetous perſon is ſeldom cured of 
the paſſion for gaming. Beſides the 
hopes of gain, he finds in it the advan- 


tage of hiding his avarice under an air 


of diſintereſtedneſs. 
We are uſually miſtaken in eſteeming 
men too much; rarely in . 
them too little. 
A man in place has no more friends 
when he loſes his poſt. It was not there- 
fore him, but his place that had friends. 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
Dialogue between a King and his Fa- 


Dourite. 


| King. Fes ſome time paſt 1 perceĩv- 


ed in you a gloomineſss 


which does not ſuit your happy ſitua- 
tion. I have raiſed you to the higheſt 


degree of grandeur you could attain to, 


I have heaped the gifts of fortune on 
you, and you enjoy a ſtate of lite which 
cannot fail of being very agreeable, as 
by it you are ſubje& to no duty which 
Tan be a trouble to you. 
Favourite. What you do me the ho- 
nour to tell me is very true. All my 
acquaintance think the fame; every 
one believes me happy; and nothing 
ſeems wanting to me but to be perſuad- 
ed of it myſelf. The degree of eleva- 
tion I have arrived at, has been con- 
ſtantly the object of my defires : But it is 
now almoſt inſupportable to me. Some 
. ſee nothing but haughtineſs and diſdain 
in my looks; others. perceive only in 
my fortune a lucky fingularity of your 
favour. All, not excepting my old 
friends, affect for me an indifference, 
which is more tormenting to me, than 
jealouſy is to themſelves, which con- 
iumes them, and which they are atraid 
to diſcover. The immenſe ſtores of 
u ealth you have ſhowered down upon 
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me, have not been hitherto able to fl. 
tiate my avidity, and I regret laying 
them out on ſuperfluities, which my 
ſtation creates as wants to me; file, 
indeed that nothing. can make amend 
for the loſs ſuſtained by vain oſtentz. 
tion, and that a man is always Puniſh 


ed for his vanity. You have not in. 


poſed any painful duty on me ; but the 
public infer from thence that I am 9004 
for nothing, and incapable of render. 
ing you any ſervice. 'Thoſe, who wan 
ſome favour, flatter me; and thy 
who require none, conſider me as a bl! 
intruder, that pretends to uſurp yon 
power and to govern you, The faults 
which it is fancied you commit, are in. 
puted to me; I am the ſole object of al 
diſcontent ; in not ſparing me, you ar: 
thought to undergo correction. [| 
ſhort, by ſtudying to ſecure the per- 
manency of your favour, I am com. 


monly forced to lay a reſtraint upon 


myſelf, intirely attentive to pleaſe you, 


and always reduced to the neceſſity cf 


being quite regardleſs of others. 
This is my condition. Judge if you 
have ſucceeded in making me pertettly 
happy. You will alſo allow, that, to 
be happy, I ſhould be certain of bein 
ſo conſtantly; and who will warratt 
me that the enemies my credit hat 
brought upon me, may not have them. 
ſeives hereafter enough to deprive me 
of 1t, and that you yourſelf may think 
you have done a juſt and laudab! 
action by ſacrificing me to their ani. 
moſity? To prevent this diſgrace 
and to deliver you at the {ame ti: 
from the uneaſineſs my perſecutors il! 
you, I believe ſometimes I cannot ſhe 
you a greater mark of gratitude that 
by withdrawing from your Court; ad 
ſometimes alſo, perſuaded that my rt 
tiring would paſs for the moſt ſigni 
ingratitude, J cannot reſolve upon de. 
ſerting you. Theſe two oppoſite ſer- 
timents diſtract me, and this is the cal 
of the gloom you have noticed in m. 
My reaſon fluctuates between two el 
tremities equally rational, the love tha 
attaches me to your perſon, and tht 
obſtacles which do not permit me 
love you in tranquillity, kt 


f 
7 


Xing. In the picture you have drann 
for me of your ſentiments, I ſee a pret- 
ty faithful image of what I experience 
myſelt : Though your condition and 
mine do not place us upon an equality, 


we yet reſemble each other. I am a 


man, and conſequently ſubject to all 
the paſſions common to human nature. 
You are ambitious, and ſo am I ; but 


| my ambition, wound up to the higheſt 


pitch, has not ſuch engaging charms 
for me as yours may have for yon. To 
enjoy with more ſatisfaction the honours 
which are due to me, I would fain per- 
ſuade myſelf that they are rendered to 
my merit, rather than to my high rank, 
and that thoſe points of homage are 


more addreſſed to my perſon than to 


my dignity. It is true, that, in order 
to raiſe myſelf even above the throne 
which I occupy, I have always endea- 
voured to raiſe for myſelf a reputation 
which, by its ſolidity rather than ſplen- 
dor, might be capable of ſatisfying the 
whole extent of my ambition; but, in 
deſpite of all my cares, I am ſtill daily ex- 
poſed to the cenſure of the public, who, 
having continually their eyes fixed on 


me, judge of my actions according to 


their caprice. How many are there 
who believe they cannot ſhew them- 
ſelves good citizens but by cenſuring 
the Government under which they live; 
nor good politicians, but by ſtraining 
hard to tathom the myſteries of cabi- 
nets? And now what has been the ſuc- 
cels of my ambition? More ſatis factory 
than that of private perſons, it is not- 
withitanding circumſcribed by bounds 
as well as theirs: Nay, every thing in 
Kings betrays all the ſymptoms of the 
weakneſs of human nature. 

As to riches, their abundance makes 
them leſs precious to me than they are 
to private perſons ; ſatiety ſpoils their 
chſh: Beſides, having no trouble in 
acquiring them, I am not attached to 
them fo as that they may contribute to 
my happineſs. I could wiſh that all 


my riches conſiſted only in the pleaſure |. 


of ſeeing none poor throughout my 
kingdom. 


In reſpe& to the duties which I have 
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diſpenſed you from, that you might 


enjoy in greater tranquillity all the 
ſweets of life, I could allo . wiſh thoſe 
incumbent on me were in the ſame con- 
dition; but herein I cannot have we 
ſame advantage as you. 

The principal of my duties is em- 
ploying uſefully all the moments of my 


life; I ſpeak of thoſe which I ought to 


conſecrate to the good of the ſtate, It 
often happens that the Joſs of one of 


_ thoſe moments cannot be repaired in 


the whole courſe of an age. My ruling 
paſſion, and that which contributes moſt 
to my happineſs, is to make, if poſſible, 
all my ſubjects happy; but it is a tor- 


ment to me to endeavour to content the 


taſtes, the caprices, and the too often 


unreaſonable pretenſions of thoſe who | 


aſpire to my favours. Experience has 
ſufficiently convinced me, how difficult it 
is, not to ſay impoſſible, to ſatisfy all 


thoſe who believe they ought to par- 
In diſtributing them, I 

give the preference to the deſerving z 
but where is the perſon that does not 


take of them. 


believe but he deſerves them? It is ſuf- 
ficient that he has ſo good an opinion 


of himſelf as to conceive diſcontent at 
the good I have done, and he beiieves 
this good miſplaced. Thus what does 


not fatisfy one man becomes an injury 


to many, and hence may be derived 


that coldneſs in ſerving me; every 
function becomes then burthenſome 
and painful; zeal is only by fled by 


Intereſt, and each perſon, reputing me. 


the author of his troubles, cannot ima- 


gine the deſire I have for ſatisfying 
him, if his deſires were compatible with 


the public goud. Can I then depend 
upon the love ot all my ſubjects ! 

Can I even flatter myſelf with the 
attachment of thoſe on whom I have 
heaped many favours? They enjoy a- 


mong themſelves the ſweets of a iuciety, 
the charms of which are enhanced by 


harmony and friendſhip; and what 


friends can I have but thoſe which in- 


tereſt procures for me? 

What ſhall I ſay of the other duties 
annexed to my Crown? tn the exerciſe 
of juſtice, it is as dang-rous {or me to 

8 2 diſſem- 
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diſſemble, as it is diſagreeable to pu- 
niſn; yet my clemency paſſes often for 
weakneſs, and my fixed reſolution for 
cruelty. In military affairs, I forget 
nothing for maintaining the glory aud 
intereſt of the nation; but, it I am for 
making and retaining conqueſts, I am 
"deemed ambitious, and an uſurper ; if 


1 ſeek for peace, I am thought incapa- 


ble of uſing my power. In civil affairs, 
-howſoever exact the meaſures I have ta- 
ken may be, they will be ſaid to be ill 
concerted, if not attended with ſucceſs ; 
and if, in the exerciſe of my legiſlative 
capacity, I procure the abrogating of 
ancient laws formerly uſeful, at preſent 
inconvenient, and in their room have 


new ones enacted, this change will be 
«conſidered as a ſtretch of prerogative, 


or tendency to deſpotiſm. In the fin- 
ances, | may be accuſed of mal- admi- 
niſtration, and yet I am ſenſible of the 
great hardſhips my people ſuffer by con- 
tributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate. 
-It is with regret that I impoſe taxes on 
them; I fancy that I wreſt violently 
from myſelf what I aſk of them, and I 
Feel, with the moſt acute ſenſibility, 
what a melancholy thing it is to ſee 
one's ſelf the father of a family in di- 
reſs. é 
I am not unacquainted with the art- 
ful turns and cunning that have been 
introduced into politics, but herein I 
have been intirel) influenced by good 
faith, under the guidance of truth and 
- juſtice, If my fincerity, always the 
"ſame, is not ſucceſsful, I am blamed 
for having made uſe of it; and what 
none can help deeming a virtue, is im- 
puted to me as criminal, Add to this, 
that, what ſome deteſted in my enemy 
notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, they wiſh 


I had put in practice myſelf, even at 


the hazard of reaping no advantage 
from it. Now think, abiding by my 
maxims, how much it muſt have coſt 
me on certain occaſions, when, by rea- 
ſons of ſtate, I have ſeen myſelf obliged 
to retrat my word? 

I have laid open to you the inmoſt 


receſſes of my heart, and you lee the . 


eandour of my intentions, but thele 


rience in it; and that laſtly, the ple 


candid intentions have been far from 
turning always to good account for wy 


Muſt it not be a vexation when juſtcy as 
3s not done them, and an ill conltruc. Wi tho 
tion is put upon my beſt manner g al 
conducting myſelf for the good of m and 
people? Yet this conſolation is 10 la 
that I have yotlung to reproach mylel of 
with. and 
The ſame cannot be ſaid in regard t 
what I am going to tell you. By bens ad! 
a Ning I have not ceaſed to be a man, Ml cen 
and 1 acknowledge in myſelf man pre 
faults. Sometimes my power and (eli. N rea- 
love might have made me deviate fron cha 
the paths of juſtice and reaſon ; vain- WM git 
glory might have made me undertake bea 
wars, without being ſufficiently ſenſible MW wit 
of their neceſſity, and without foreſee Ml me 
ing that, for ſome doubtful advantage, MW tho 
gained over my enemies, I expoſe m in a 
people to the danger of being ruined hy per 
inevitable expences, I might have, uin « 
ill purpoies, ſquandered away the pub hay 
lic treaſure, or at leaſt neglected to ma- is, 
nage it with an exect œconomy. lu the 
Council, inſtead of interrogating truth twe 
and encouraging its anſwers, 1 might WF ink 
bigotted to my own notions, have in ing 
flexibly maintained them. In ſociety ne 
I might often, through complaiſance, ¶ zea 


have born with faults worthy of 1. 
prehenſion; and, through the habit o 
receiving praiſes, I might have bee 
too ſenſibly affected by them. It might 
allo happen that I have been too una. 
tentive to the conduct of my Minilters; 
that I have often ſuffered them to abu 
my authority; that, like them, I ha 
been ſo weak as to think that to gros 
old in an employ was to acquire expe 


ſure of making perſons happy coſt 
me nothing, I have often granted 
importunity what I ſhould have oi 
conterred on merit. 

Hence it is plain that, on the thrax 
itſelf, where one is conſtantly expoſes 
to ſo many occaſions of being deficie 
in duty, no perfect happineſs can 
taſted, When I do good none hit | 


a due ſenle of it; and, when I do es 
it is vever pardoned in me. | 
 Faxeri 


Favourite. 1 have, Sir, the dee {\ 


ſenſe of the confidence you have juſt k 


now placed3 in me. I confeſs that, among 
thoſe that ſurround you, ſeveral will 


always find ſome fault with your virtues, 
and ſeveral will be bold enough Ju ap- 
It is the buſi- 


plaud even your faults. 

neſs of your prudence to diſcern both, 

and of your wiſdom to deſpiſe all equally. 
King. I would gladly follow this laſt 


advice, if, in placing myſelf abdve all 


cenſure, I could at the ſame time ſup- 
preſs the voice of my conſcience and 
reaſon. The whole of my condition 
charms me, the detail of it fills He 


with horror. Thus your Rate and mine 


bear a reſemblance to one another, not- 
withſtanding their infinite diſtance. All 
men are made to fancy themſelves free, 
though 1 in a real bond age, becauſe none, 


in any ſtation of life, can call themſelves 


perfectly happy. To be able, however, 
in ſome mealure, to mitigate my lot, I 
have only one thing to wiſh for, which 
is, that as my ſubjects form with me 
the ſame body politic, there may be be- 
tween, us a kind of democraticat and 


inſeparable union, in order to their hav- 


ing as much confidence in my govern- 


ment, as I have always had in their 


zeal and fidelity. | 


— 


from the Ux IVERSA “L. Macazine, 


The STATESMEN. 
A Satirical Ballad. 


J. 
A>ionosT the Rulers of the ſtate, 


Howe'er ſo great their ſtation, 


Appointed by our Sove: reign 
To give adminiſtration, 


day, where's the man, in all the band 


Whole principle is willing 
To ſerve, with zeal, his country' s weal, 
Without a fee or feeling 75 
: II. 
When Walpole in the ſaddle got 
He ſtack fo faſt and cloſe, Sir, 
Full twenty years he held the reins, 
Before he &er let looſe, Sir; 


N : 
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Tho? envious minds in faction grew, 
Who plots were daily brewing, 


And all the din was, Bob of Lym 

Wil bring this land to ruin, 
r 

Tas! in the year of forty- two 
Things warmly were diſputed, 

Sir Robert's deſtiny was coine, 
The Chancellor was ronted ; 

But, tho' they ſhov'd him fairly out, 
Still George did favours grant him, 

To keep him cloſe from all his foes, 
He lodged him in the Sanctum. | 

But now to fill the vacancies - 
Was all the point in queſtion, 

For Pulteney ſwore he'd not accept 
Of either place or penſion 

An odd expedient took effect, 


'Twas ſaid when in his wiath; Sin, 


And therefore he would eaſy be 
If call'd great Earl of Bath, sr. 
V. 


And here behold a wond'rous change 1 


The mighty Motion- 3 
At one good leap he ſuddenly 


Jump'd into the Exchequer. | 08 


And there he ſat to {hew the land, 
His noiſe was all a bubble, 

Till by decree, of Omberſley, 
* came both great and noble. 

VI. | 

Then next among theſe Senators, 
To tell you of another, 

That favour got to be extoll'd, 
*T was great Newcaſtle's brother; 

His cards he play'd ſo well, to gain 
His Sov'reign's approbation, 


Nor all demurrs, nor factious jars, 


Could move him from his ſtation. 
VII. 

T was at this juncture came the cry, 
The white horſe of Hauover 

Is bridled with a Pelham bitt, 
Wich rais'd a little pother; 

But Harry heeded not a ruſh. 
The popular diſpleaſure, 

Who factious grew, and call'd bim Jew, 
Whilſt he knger'd the treaſure, 
VIIT. 

But fatal death ſnatch'd Hal away, 
From all his worldly labour, 

A ſubtle Fox, well known at Court, 
Was now brought into favour; Our 
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Our ill ſucceſs in war had caus'd 
Great murm'ring in the nation, 
Minorca's gone, we're all undone, - 
By this adminiſtration. 
IX. 
To ſhift and change again they went, 
And try'd a different party, 
To find the Patriots that were for 
The conſtitution Hearty, 
Then, in came Pitt, who ſtrongly vow'd 
No continental meaſure _ - 
Should draw us o'er, on Belgium's ſhore, 
To ſpend our blood and treaſure. 
The populace were in a flame 
At ſuch a reſolution, 
The London Common-council met, 
1 To thank him for his motion; 
Ihe country copied the deſign, 
And follow'd in rotation, 
So quickly he was honour'd free 
Of many a Corporation. 
. op | 
Their freedom's were in boxes ſent, 
' Þ.Embelliſh'd wond'rous clever, 
In gold and ſilver to preſerve 
Theſe Covenants for ever, 
Both Pontipool and Kennel coal, 
Nor think, I am, in joke, Sir, 
Old Exeter, I can aver, | 
Sent theirs in heart of Oak, Sir. 
755 XII. | 
But ſee how things will turn about, 
The men that did oppoſe it, 
As Hanover was George's right, 
In troth they would not loſe it; 
Then thouſands went, both horſe and 
- footy | I | 
For which they thus remonſter'd, 
In troth to ſay, America | 
In Germany was conquer'd. 
| XIII. 
Walpole built up Houghton-hall 
And Pelham heap'd up treaſure ; 
What wonder then, if Pitt purſues 
A predeceſlor's meaſure ? 
A round three thouſand pounds a year, 
The King the bond in{urethy 
He and his boy, for to enjoy, 
Long as each life endureth. 
| | XIV. 
For many years, old Holles ſat 
Amidſt this noiſe and riot, 
And few enjoy'd ſo great a truſt 
With greater eaſe and qulet; 


\ 


1 eech 
But when the Northern Peer came in 
And have his Grace a juſtle, 
A favourite he, they cry'd, muſt be 
Who rivals great Newcaſtle, 
XY. 


The veteran Whigs, with zealous eyes, 


Were at the fav rite glancing, 
Nor could forbear to ſhew how much 
They envy'd his advancing ; 
And all the rout was, Johnny Bute 
Enjoys fo high a place, Sir, 
Which, as a Scot, the powder plot. 
Was not a thing much baſer. 
. XVI. 

In Caledonian land, obſerve, 
Mirth ſpreads the country o'er, 
For, fince the muckle Laird is roſe 

To great. and ſudden power, 


Fach Highland lad, with bonnet and 


plaid, 
Shall with their laſſes caper, 
And joy be ſeen, at Aberdeen 
With bagpipe, drum, and tabor. 
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Miſeries of a deſerted Infant. 
T is impoſſible to bear about one the 
common ſentiments of humanity, 
and not be moved at the diſtreſs of the 
unfortunate : of ſuch, eſpecially, as are 
unhappy from cauſes intirely out of their 
own power. 

Going the other day into the Court of 
Requeſts, there came about me a number 
of thoſe dirty abject creatures, who have 
taken up the buſineſs of cleaning ſhoes; 


each of them defiring to qualify my feet 


(as they termed it) for entering that 
polite place. | 

But being upon buſineſs ſomewhat in 
haſte, and too old withal to ſtand much 
upon nicety, I took no notice of their 
clamorous ſolicitations ; till one, about 
eighteen, of a much better aſpect than 
the reſt, bowing very low and reſpectful- 
ly, ſurprized me with theſe words:- 
* Tho, ſays he, your dreſs informs me, 
you are no friend to foppery, yet ! 
likewiſe tells me you have ſome regal 
for decency : I therefore humbly hops, 


Gnce laying out one halfpenny - 
| | h 


le, and likewiſe give bread to one 


| almoſt ſtarved for want of it, you will 
| be prevailed upon to employ me.” —— 
This unexpected ſalutation ſtruck me 


with much amazement, and immediate- 
ly beckoning the lad to follow me into 


the coffee-houſe adjoining, I viewed 


him with great attention ; and if his 


| meagre looks had not ſufficiently teſti - 


fied his poverty to bereal, I ſhould have 
imagined, from his genteel mien, and 
uncommon manner of addreſs, that he 
had been ſome young gentleman of 
faſhion, who, for the ſake of a frolic, 
had put on this dark diſguiſe. 

The room being clear of company, 
afforded me a favourable opportunity, 
not only of obſerving thoroughly this 
wonder of civility, but of enquiring in- 
to his birth, and the reaſon of his un- 
happy ſituation in an employment ſeem- 
ingly ſo much unſuitable to himſelf, 
He anſwered all my queſtions pertinent- 
ly, and with a graceful modeſty ; and 
upon my urging him to ſpeak more 


freely, and lay aſide that awe I perceiv- 


ed him under ; he replied, That tho” 
he was truly ſenſible of the honour I 
did him, and was greatly encouraged 
by the liberty J permitted, yet it was 
impoſſible for him to ſhake off the con- 
ſideration of his own meanneſs, and 
break through the diſtance between 
himſelf and me. In ſhort, every thing 
he ſaid increaſed wy ad miration, and 
excited my curioſity, in ſuch a manner, 
that beſtowing half a crown on him for 
the buſineſs he had performed, I very 
much preſſed him to give me the whole 
ſtory of his life. At this demand, 
(which he could not well refuſe, and yet 
appeared unwilling to comply with) he 
bowed again ſubmiſſively, and, with an 
expreſſive look, ſeemed to tell me, that 
prying into other peoples ſecrets was an 
inexcuſable i impertinence. « My ſtory, 
vir, Jaid he, is too melancholy to be 
entertaining, and will not only hinder 
time you can employ much better, but 
renew that uneaſineſs which reflection 
aways gives mne; however, Jam oblig- 
ed in gratitude to ſubmit to any thing 
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the means of your appearing like other 


you ſhall think proper to command. 


Though this reply was a reproof, it on-- 


ly ſerved to make me the more curious: 
in order therefore to put him under a 
neceſſity of giving me Atisfaction, I told 
him, that without doubt, ſome wicked- 
neſs ot extravagance muſt be the cauſe 


he was reduced to ſuch an ebb of for- 


tune. Here conſcious virtue diſplayed 
itſelf, and warmed the lad with ſome 
reſentment, at my ſuſpecting him of 


guilt, without any real ground for ſuch 


ſuſpicion. “ You are miſtaken, Sir, 
an/wered he with great earneſtneſi, tis 


to the commiſſion of no crime I owe 


my preſent misfortunes: and now I 


am doubly bound to relate my unhap- 


py ſtory, not only through a ſtrong de- 
ſire of obliging you, but alſo to acquit 
myſelf of an imputation [ do not at all 
deſerve, 

« The firſt thing I can remember, is 


my living with a woman they call a pa- 


riſh-nurſe, with whom, in the tendereſt 


years of infancy, I endured the moſt 
 levere effects of poverty, reduced to the 


bitter extremities of hunger, cold, and 
nakedneſs, and the want of every com- 
mon neceſſary of life. No friend had I 
to complain to, for I was owned by no- 
body, and could only tell I had a father 
by the reproachful taunts of my barbar- 
ous landlady, who, upon my refuſing 
ſometimes any ſuſtenance, rather than 
the unwholeſome filthy ſtuff ſhe provid- 
ed, uſed to call me proud brat, and 
ſwear ſhe would never again be troubled 
with a gentleman's baſtard. This name, 
which then I knew not what to make of, 
I found afterwards, upon enquiry, to 


mean a perſon born out of the common 


courſe of wedlock, and therefore ex - 
poſed to infamy and contempt : and 
what till added to my ſurprize and af - 
fiction, I alſo learned that ſuch a miſe- 
rable creature, tho' guilty of no crime, 
is, by the law debarred of all inheri- 
tance, and can claim no right to any 
thing that is his father's, 


forbear reflecting often with myſelf, 
how unreaſonable and unjuſt it is, that 
the offence of a ſinful parent ſhould 
be thus punithed en the poor harmleſs 

| child, 


I could not 
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child, who, as he is incapable of ac- 
counting for, ought not, I thought, to 
- be reproached with the tranſgreſſion. 
I endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 10 
make myſelf eaſy under this unhappy 
. Circumſtance, and being fully . 
that ſome ger.tleman was my father, I 
thought myſelf obliged in duty to get 
all the learning I was able at the ſchool 
the pariſu put me to, and avoid every 
vicious and guilty action; that if na- 
ture ſhould ever exert itſelf in my be- 
half, and make my parents think of me, 
I might be found in ſome mealure qua- 
lified for the reception ot their favour. 
For this purpoſe I uſed to follow gentle- 
men in the ſtreets, and liſten to their 
- diſcourſe, to fit me for converſation, 
and did every thing in my power to 
improve my knowledge. But nobody 
making enquiry after me, and being 
judged big enough to get my bread, I 
was turned out into the wide world, to 
find it where I could. The many hard- 
ſhips I underwent had almoſt caſt me 


down, and being without friends, or 


money, or any recommendation for a 


better employment, neceſſity forced me 


into thiez wherein for want of that 
lewdneis and pert impudence, which 
ſome gentlemen think diverting quali - 
ties in low life, I am not only ſcoffed at 
amongſt my fellows, but can hardly get 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of na- 
ture.“ 

This moving ſtory much alected me; 
I conſidered him as a worthy object of 
compaſſion, and giving him ſome more 


money, ordered him to come to me in 


a week's time, and promiſed him my 
* aſſiſtance to find out his parents. — At 
the appointed time he came; I went 
with him to the place where he was 
nurſed, and found every thing accord- 
ing to his deſcription. I he woman 
ſcarcely appeared human; for her na- 
tural perverſeneſs, added to old age, 
had ſo wrinkled and diſtorted her coun- 
tenance, that I never beheld ſuch a tre- 
*mendous figure. There were ſeveral 
Cradles in the room, each of which had 
in it a pair of wretched infants, gaping 
for foot! in vain, which they had not 


4 
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ſuffcjent fi ftrength of nature to cry for 


any longer. I ſaw other poor creatu,, 


ſomewhat advanced in years, but ng 
in ſtature, tlwough the want of con. | 


mon nour:ſhment, who, as plain as ther 
little tongues could utter it, complained 
of cruel treatment. Some again, ſtil 


older, by their pale pinch'd-in checks, 


and hollow eyes, declared their miſera. 
ble condition, though beat and terrified 
into ſilence and ſubmiſſion, But what 
ſhocked me molt of all, was the ſight of 
three or tour ſtern ill- look'd fellows, 


called Pariſh- bearers, who came to fetch 


away her dead children, and carry tg 
their kinder mother earth the ſtarved 
carcaſſes of poor harmleſs babes, whom 


hunger and ill uſage had prepared fur x 


duſty, but much leſs wretched habitation, 
So ſoon as I had recovered the (ur. 
prize this ſcene of miſery gave me, and 
reflected how great a ſcandal it was to 
have murder thus committed publicly, 
in a Chriſtian country, in defiance of 
all the laws of God and nature, I pro- 
ceeded to enquire after my new acquain- 
tance, and ſoon brought him to the 
woman's remembrance. ' After learning 
what I could of her, I went to the 
church-wardens who firſt received him, 
and, upon ftri& examination, found, 
by many undeniable circumſtances, tha 
he derived his being from a man of high 
diſtinction and great eſtate ; with whom 
having the honour of being intimately 
acquainted, I took the eartielt opportu- 
nity to repreſent the caſe: of this ut- 
fortunate but deferving youth, and i 
the beſt manner I was able, recom: 
mended him to his care and notice. 
It had its due effect, and the diſcard: 


ed ſhoe-cleaner is now relieved from h 


miſeries, and poſſeſſed of ſuch a gente 
competency, as places him out of ths 
reach of wretcheduels. 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 
Remarks cn the moſt celebrated Englil 
Writers. 


OME have looked upon the writ 
8 in the times of Queen Elizabetb 


true ſtandard for future imitation 3 o- 
thers have deſcended to the reign of 
James I. and others ſtill lower, to that 
of Charles II. Were I to be permitted 
to offer an opinion upon this ſubject, I 
fhould readily give my vote for the 
reign of Queen Anne, or ſome years 
before that period, It was then that 
taſte was united to genius; and, as be- 
fore, our writers charmed with their 

crength of thinking, ſo then they plea(- 
Wed with ſtrength and grace united. In 
that period of Britiſh glory, though no 
writer attracts our attention ſingly, yet, 
like ſtars loſt in each other's brightneſs, 
they have caſt ſuch a luſtre on the age 
in which they lived, that their minuteſt 
tranſactions will be attended to by po- 
ſterity with greater eagerneſs than the 
moſt important occurrences of even 
empires, which have been tranſacted in 
greater obſcurity. 

At that period there ſeemed to be a 
uſt balance between patronage and the 
preſs, Before it, men were little eſ- 
teemed, whoſe only merit was genius; 
and ſince, men who can prudently be 
content to catch the public, are certain 
ff living without dependence. But the 
writers of the period of which I am 
Peaking, were ſufficiently eſteemed by 
he great, and not rewarded enough by 
bookſellers, to ſet them above indepen- 
lence. Fame conſequently then was 


. 


0 he trueſt road to happineſs; a ſedulous 
2 ttention to the mechanical buſineſs of 


he day, makes the preſent never- mY 
eſource. 


The age of Charles II. which our 
ountrymen term the age of wit and 


ard: oy : 

15 mmorality, produced ſome writers that 
190 

„once ſerved to improve our language, 
15 


ome wit, and his courtiers were gene- 


he ſchool of affliction and experience. 
or this reaſon, when the ſunſhine of 
heir fortune returned, they gave too 
reat a looſe to pleature, and language 
as by them cultivated only as a mode 
pt elegance. Hence it became more 


Vor. III. 
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and corrupt our hearts. The King him- 
elf had a large ſtare of knowledge, and 


ally men who had been brought up in 


ervated, and was daſhed with quaint « 


neſſes, which gave the public writings 
of thoſe times a very illiberal air. 
Leſtrange, who was by no means fo 
bad a writer as ſome have repreſented 
him, was ſunk in party faction; and 
having generally the worſt ſide of the 
argument, often had recourſe to {cold- 
ing, pertneſs, and, conſequently, a 
vulgarity that diſcovers itſelf even in 
his more liberal compoſitions, He was 


the firſt writer who regularly enliſted | 


himſelf under the banners of a party 
for pay, and fought for it thro' right 
and wrong for upwards of forty literary 
campaigns. This intrepidity gained 
him the efteem of Cromwell himſelf, 
and the papers he wrote, even juſt be- 
fore the revolution, atmoft with the 
rope about his neck, have his uſual 


characters of impudence nw perſeve- 


rance. That he was a flandard-writer 

cannot be diſowned, becauſe a great 
many very eminent authors formed 
their ſtile by his. But his ſtandard was 
far from being a juſt one; though, 
when party conſiderations are ſet aſides 
he certainly was poſſeſſed of elegance, 
eaſe, and perſpicuity. 

Dryden, tho' a great and indiſputed 
genius, had the ſame caſt as Leſtrange. 
Even his plays diſcover him to be a par- 
ty- man, and the ſame principle infects 
his ſtile in ſubjects of the lighteſt na- 
ture; but the Engliſh tongue, as it 
ſtands at preſent, is greatly his debtor. 
He firſt gave it regular harmony, and 
diſcovered its latent powers It was 
his pen that formed the Congreves, the 
Priors, and the Addiſons, who ſuc? 
ceeded him; and had it not been for 
Dryden, we never thould have known 


a Pope, at lea# with the meridian luftre 


he now diliplays. But Dryden's excel- 
lencies, as a writer, were not confined 
to poetry alone; there is in his proſe 
writings an eate and elegance that have 
never yet been ſo well united in works 
of taſte or criticiſm, 

The Znslith language owes very little 
to Otway, though, next to Shakeſpear, 
the greateit genius England ever pro- 
duced in tragedy. His excellencies lay 
in painting directly from nature, in 

t catching 
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catching every emotion juſt as it riſes 
from the ſoul, and in all the powers of 
the moving and pathetic. He appears 
to have had no learning, no critical know - 
ledge, and to have lived in great diſtreſs. 
When he died, (which he did in an ob- 
ſcure houſe near the Minories) he had 
about him the copy of a tragedy, which 
at ſeems he had ſold for a trifle to Bent - 
| ley the bookſeller, I have ſeen an ad- 
vertiſement at the end of one of Le- 
ſtrange's political papers, offering a re- 
ward to any one who ſhould bring it to 
his ſhop. What an invaluable treaſure 
Was there irretrievably loſt, by the 1g- 
norance and neglect of the age he lived 
in. | 
Lee had a great command of language, 
and vaſt force of expreſſion, both of 
which the belt of our ſucceding drama- 
tic poets thought proper to take for 
their models. Rowe, in particular, 
ſeems to have caught that manner, 
thougn, in all other reſpects, inferior. 
The other poets of that reign contribut- 
ed but little towards improving the 


Engliſh tongue; and it is not certain, 


whether they did not injure rather than 
improve it. Immorality has its cant, 
as well as party, and many ſhocking 
expreſſions now crept into the language, 
and became the tranſient faſhion of the 
day. The upper galleries, by the pre- 
valence of party-ſpirit, were courted 
with great aſſiduity, and a horſe laugh 
following ribaldry, was the higheſt in- 
ſtance of applauſe, the chaſtity as well 
As energy of diction being overlooked, 
or neglected. 
vvVirtuous ſentiment was recovered, but 
energy of ſtile never was, The beauties 
of Mr. Locke's ſtile, tho' not ſo much 
celebrated, are as ſtriking as that of his 
underſtanding. He never ſays more nor 
| leſs than he ought, and never makes ule 
of a word that he could have changed 
for a better. The ſame obſervation 
holds good of Dr, Samuel Clarke. 
There is nothing peculiar to the lan- 
guage of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, but his 
manner of writing is inimitable ; for one 
who reads him, wonders why he him- 


felt did not think and ſpeak in that very 


lief upon ſome of his enemies. In pol- 


manner. The turn of his period 
agreeable, though artleſs ; and even 
thing he ſays ſeems to flow ſpontaneo 
from inward conviction. Barrow, tv be 
greatly his ſuperior in learning, (x, 
mort of him in other reſpects, 

The philoſophical manner of Ly 
Shafteſbury's writing is nearer to that a ; 
Cicero, than any Engliſh author has yet 


or 
arrived at; but, perhaps, had Cicerg 1 
wrote in Engliſh, his compoſition wou afte 
have greatly exceeded that of our cu. WM fn! 
tryman. The diction of the latter i yas 
beautiful, but ſuch beauty, as upon nex. faps 
er inſpection, carries with it eviden che 
ſymptoms of affectation. This has been to e 
attended with. very diſagreeable conſe. ¶ geſt 
quences. Nothing is ſo eaſy to copy u shi 


affectation, and his Lordſhip's rank and 
fame have procured him more imitatorﬀf - 7 
in Britain, than any other writer I knoy, 
all ;aithfully preſerving his blemiſhez 
but, unhappily, not one of his beauties, 
Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant 
were political writers of great abilities i 
diction. They were followed by Dea 
Swift, who, though in other reſpects fa 
their ſuperior, never could ariſe to that 
manlineſs and clearneſs of diction in 
political writings for which they wer 
ſo juſtly famous. „ 
They were all of them exceeded ty 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, whole ſtrenguſ 
lay in that province; for as a philoſopher 
and a critic he was ill qualified, being 
deſtitute of virtue for the one, and og 
learning for the other. His writings 2 
gainſt Sir Robert Walpole are incomps 
rably the beſt part of his works. Th 
perſonal and perpetual antipathy he hal 
for that family, to whoſe places It 
thought his own abilities had a right 
gave a glow to his ſtile, and an edge t 
his manner, that never has been yet 6 
qualled in political writing. His mis 
fortunes and diſappointments gave hu 
mind a turn, which his friends miſtoc nan 
for philoſophy, and at one time of Mr, 
life he had the art to impoſe the ſame be 


tics, he was generally maſter of what it 
undertook ; in morals, never. | 
Addiſon for a happy, and natural a 
= 


un be always an honour to Britiſh lite- 
ure. His diction, indeed, wants 
WE firength, but it is equal to all the ſubjects 
be undertakes to handle, as he never (at 
eat in his finiſhed works) attempts any 
thing either in the argumentative or de- 
{WW monſtrative way. 
0 Though Sir Richard Steele's reputa- 
ation, as a public writer, was owing to 
bis connections with Mr. Addiſon, yet, 
vi after their intimacy was formed, Steele 
. ſunk in his merit as an author. This 
vas not owing ſo much to the evident 
r WW ſuperiority on the part of Addiſon, as to 


the unnatural efforts which Steele made 


co equal or eclipſe him. This emulation 
ſe. WW deſtroyed that genuine flow of diction, 
us hich is diſcoverable in all his former 
nd es. 

ol Towards the end of Queen Anne's 
% ceign, ſome of the greateſt men in Eng- 
eh land devoted their time to party. Mr. 
es, WE Walpole, Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Mainwa- 
ring, Mr. Steele, and many members of 
both houſes of parliament, drew their 


have been over-matched, though not in 
hu zrgument, yet in writing, by Boling- 
u broke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the 
other friends of the oppſite party. They 
who oppoſe a miniſtry, have always a 
better field tor ridicule and reproof, than 

they who detend it. 

Since that period, our writers have ei- 
eingMWther been encouraged above their merits, 
| oor below them. Some, who were poſ- 

ſeſſed of the meaneſt abilities, acquired 

he higheſt preferments; while others, 

ho ſeemed born to reflect a luſtre upon 

heir age, periſhed by want and neglect. 

Moore, Savage, and Amherſt, were poſ- 
She ſeſſed of great abilities, yet they were 
e tofWuttered to feel all the miſeries that uſual- 
t e attend the ingenious and the impru— 
mis ent, that attend men of ſtrong paſſions, 
: nnd no phlegmatic reſerve in their com- 
took and. 
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at be Friendſhip jeldom found. 


HERE is nothing more talked of, 


and leſs eaſily found, than friend- 


pens for the whigs; but they ſeem to 
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ſhip : altho' every body pretends to it, 


yet not one perſon in a million poſſeſſes 


this noble paſſion. Kings are, in a man- 
ner, intire'y incapacitated hy their ſtation 
trom being acquainted with it ; and we 
find Hiero of Syracuſe, long ſince, com- 
plaining, that he perceived himſelf de- 
prived of all mutual {riendſhip, recipro- 
cal ſociety, and familiar converſation, 


wherein the greateſt pleaſures of human 
lite confiſted : for what real affection can 


one man ſhew another, that is in ſome 
meaſure obliged, whether he will or not, 
in every word and action, to expreſs to 
him the greateſt reſpe& and courteſy he 
is maſter of. The honour that Princes 


receive from their ſervants, is rather paid 
to the majeſty they repreſent, than to 


themſelves; there is too great an inequa- 
lity and diſproportion in their cireum- 
ſtances for real Friendſhip to have place 
between them: whatſoever the greater 
part of their followers ſay to them, is lit- 
tle better than a falſe gloſs and mere 


diſſimulation. julian the Emperor being 


one day flattered by his courtiers, for 
adminiſtring juſtice, and deciding rightly 
in a certain affair; * I ſhould very rea- 
dily grow proud (ſaid he) if theſe com- 
mendations came from ſuch as durſt 
either accuſe or diſpraiſe my faults, if 
J ſhould commit any.“ 

Hiſtory furniſhes very few examples of 
real Fr: endſkip 1 in this exalted ſtation 5 
whether it exiſts between kindred or 0- 
therwiſe, the affection it produces is al- 
ways ſuperior to that cauſed by affinity 


in blood. Herodotus ſeems to give us 


an inſtance to the contrary, in his ac- 
count of Pſamneticus, King of Egypt, 


who having been defeated and taken pri- 


ſoner by Cambyſes, King of Perſia, and 
ſeeing his daughter pals before him in 


baſe and vile apparel, being ſent to draw 


water from a well, he uttered not a word, 


notwithſtanding the complaints of his 
friends, but held his eyes fixed on the 


ground ; and ſhortly after beholding his 
ſon led to execution, he ſtill preſerved. 
the ſame undaunted courage and reſoluti- 
on, and did not change his countenance 
until percetving a familiar friend of his 
dragged in chains among the captives, 

t 2 | he 
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i began to beat his head, and burſt 
orth into extreme ſorrow. A. perſon 
unacquainted with the true workings of 
nature, would, at firſt fight, imagine, 
that this Prince's grief tor his friend ex- 
ceeded that for his children : but his 
anſwer to Cambyſes, who aſked him 
how it happened that he ſo much be- 
wailed the diſaſter of his friend, and 
ſeemed to negle& the misfortunes of his 
children, thews the contrary. © It is 
(anſlwered Pſamneticus) becauſe tears 
and complaints are ſufficient to expreſs 
my concern, for this laſt unfortunate 
ſpectacle; whereas, the two former ex- 


ceed by much every human means of 
teſtifying my grief,” 


When unhappy cataſtrophes make up 


a part of the hiſtory of Princes and 


great perſonages, who have acted in 
exalted ſtations, or are repreſented in 


the moving language and well-wrought 


ſcenes of tragedians, they do not fail of 
filling our minds with compaſſion : but 
then they affect us only in a tranſienc 
manner, and paſs through our imagina- 
tions as incidents, in which our fortunes 
are too humble to be concerned, or 


which writers invent to diſplay the force 


of their own talents; or, at moſt, as 
things more proper to exerciſe the pow- 
ers of our minds, than to create new 
habits in them. 

Inſtead-of ſuch exalted paſſages, it 
would be of great ule to lay before man- 


kind ſuch adventures of perſons, who 


are not raiſed above the common level. 
This would-better prevail upon the or- 


dinary race of men, who are ſo pre- 


poſſeſſed with outward appearances, that 
they miitake fortune for nature; and be- 
lieve that nothing can relate to them, 


that does not happen to ſuch as live and 


lock like them!elves. 

"The antient poets, for want of authen- 
tic and real examples of the noble qua- 
lity of Friendſhip, had recourſe to fic- 
tion, and told us ſtories of their Pylades 
and Oreſtes; but I ſhall at preſent en- 
tertain the reader with as great an action 
of generous friendſhip as human nature 
18 capable of performing, and this trom 
an author of, unexceptionable credit, 


who was himſelf an eye-witnels of a pan 


of the ſtory. 


In the beginning of the 16th cen. 
tury the Portugueze carrack failed from 
Liſbon to Goa; a very great, rich, and 


flouriſhing colony of that nation in the 


Eaſt Indies. There were no lets thay 
twelve hundred ſouls, mariners, mer. 
chants, paſſengers, prieſts, and friar, 
on board one of thele veſlels. The be. 
ginning of their voyage was profperoyg, 
they had doubled the ſouthern extre. 
mity of the great continent of Africa, 
called the Cape of Good Hope, and 
were ſhaping their courſe north eaſt, tg 
the great continent of India, when 
ſome gentlemen on board, who having 
ſtudied geography and navigation (art 
that reflect honour on the poſſeſſor 


found in the latitude, in which they 
were then failing, a large ridge of rocks 
laid down in their fſea-charts. - They 
had no ſooner made this diſcovery, 
than they acquainted the Captain of thi 
ſhip with the affair, detiriong him 1h 
communicate the ſame to the pilot; 
which requeſt he immediately gratihed, 
recommending him to Jie by in the 
and ſlacken ſail by day, unti 
they ſhould be paſt the danger. It 1y 


night, 


a cuſtom always among the Portugues: 


abſolutely to commit the failing par 


or the navigation of the veſſel, to the 
pilot, who is an ſwerable, with his head 


tor the late conduct or carriage of tt 


King's ſhips, or thoſe belonging to pf 
vate tradeis; and he is under no mai 
ner of direction from the Captain, wil 


commands in every other reſpect. 


« The pilot being one of thoſe {tt 
ſufficient men, who think every hin 
given them from others, in the way d 
their profeſſion, as derogatory fron 
their underſtanding, took it as an a 
tront to be taught his art; and, i 
ſtead of complying with the Captain 
requeſt, actually crowded more fi 
than the veſſel had carried befor 
They had not failed many hours, bl 
juſt about the dawn of day a tern 
diſaſter befel them, which would hat 
been prevented if they had Jain 0 
The ſhip ſtruck uron a rock, Il 


Om! 


weſc 
ut © 

16 
1 z d 


th 


to the reader's. imagination, what a 
ene of horror this dreadful accident 
muſt occaſion among twelve hundred 

ſons, all in the ſame inevitable dan- 
ger; beholding, with fearful aftoniſh- 
ment, that inſtantaneous death, which 
now ftared them in the face | 

« In this diſtreſs, the captain ordered 
the pinnace to be launched, into which 
having toſſed a ſmall quantity of biſ- 
cuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, he 
jumped himſelf, with nineteen others, 
who, with their ſwords, prevented the 
coming in of any more, leſt the boat 
ſhould fink. In this condition they put 
off into the great Indiaff ocean, with- 
out a compals to ſtear by, or any freſh 
water, but what might happen to fall 
from the heavens, whole mercy alone 
ould deliver them. After they had 
row ed four days to and fro, in this mi- 
ſerable fituation, the Captain, who had 
been for ſome time very fick and weak, 
lied: this added, if poſſible, to their 
miſery ; tor as they now fell into con— 
uſion, every one would govern, and 
one would obey. This obliged them 
o elect one of their own company to 


ommand them, whoſe orders they im- 
licidy agreed to follow. 


This perſon 


:Wropoied to the company to draw lots, 


Word to caſt every fourth man over- 


dard; as their ſmall ſtock of provi- 
on was fo far ſpent, as not to be able, 
t a very ſhort allowance, to ſuſtain 
ite above three days longer. They 
re now nineteen perſons in all; in 
his number were a friar and a carpen- 
er, both of whom they would exempt, 
s the one was uſeful to abſolve and 
omfort them in their laſt extremity, 
nd the other to repair the pinnace, in 
ale of a leak or other accident. The 
ame compliment they paid to their new 
aptain, he being the odd- man, and 
is life of much conſequence. He re- 
led this indulgence a great while, 
ut, at laſt, they obliged kim to ac- 
weſce ; ſo that there were four to die 
ut of the ſixteen remaining perſons. 
The three firſt, after having confeſ- 
p, and received abſolution, ſubmitted 
their fate, The fourth, whom for- 
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tune condemned, was a Portugueze 
gentleman, that bad a younger bra» 
ther in the boat, who ſeeing him about 
to be thrown overboard, molt tenderly 
embraced him, and ich tears in his 
eyes beſought him to let him die in his 
room; entorcing his arguments, by 
telling him, © That he was a married 
&« man, and had a wife and children at 
„ Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſters, 
© who abſolutely depended upon him: 
te that as for himſelf, he was ſingle, and 


« his life of no great importance; he 
cc therefore conjured him to ſufier him to 


160 ſupply his place.” The elder brother 


aſtoniſhed, and melting with this ge- 
neroſity, replied, ** That fince the Di- 


vine Providence had appointed him to 


* ſuffer, it would be wicked and unjuſt 


© to permit any other to die for him, 
6 eſpecially a brother, to whom he was 
© ſo infinitely obliged,” 
perſiſting in his purpoſe, would take 
no denial, but, throwing himſelf on 


his knees, held his brother ſo faſt, 


that the company could not diſengage 


them. Thus they diſputed for a while, 


the elder brother bidding him be afather 
to his children, and recommended. his 


wife to his protection; and as he would 


inherit his eſtate, to' take care of their 
common ſiſters: but all he could ſay 
could not make the younger deſiſt. 


This was a ſcene of tendernels, ' that 
muſt fill any breaſt, ſuſceptible of ge- 


nerous impreſſions, with pity. At laſt, 
the conſtancy of the elder brother 
yielded to the piety of the other; he 
acquieſced, 
youth to ſupply his place, who being 


caſt into the ſea, and a good ſwimmer, 
ſoon got to the ſtern of the pinnace, and 


laid hold of the rudder with his right- 
hand, which being perceived by one of 
the ſailors, he cut off the hand with a 
cutlaſs; then dropping into the ſea, he 
caught again hold with his left, which 
received the ſame fate by a ſecond blow; 
thus diſmembered of doth hands, he 
made a ſhift, notwithſtanding, to keep 


himſelf above water with his feet, and 


two ſtumps, which he held, bleeding, 
upwards, | 


The younger 


and ſuffered the gallant 


« This | 
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« This moving ſpectacle fo raiſed the 
pity of the whole company, that they 
-cried out, He is but one man, let us 
endeavour to ſave his life, and he 
was accordingly taken into the boat; 
where he had his hands bound up as 
well as the place and circumſtances 
would permit. 
night, and next morning, when the ſun 
agaroſe, as if heaven would reward the 
gallantry and piety of this young man, 


they deſcried land, which proved to be 


the mountains of Mozambique, in Afri- 


ca, not far from a Portugueze colony. 


Thither they all ſafely arrived, where. 
they remained, until the next ſhips from 
Liſbon paſſed by, and carried them to 
"Goa ; at which city Linſchotten, a writer 
of good credit and efteem, aſſures us, that 
he himſelf ſaw them land, ſupped with 
the two brothers that very night, beheld 
the younger with his ſtumps, and had 
the ſtory from both their mouths, as 
well as from the reſt of the company.” 
J have delivered all the circumſtances 
of this relation according to that writer, 


except that his ſtile is very obſolete, 


iĩt is related in more modern language. 
It happening between two brothers, makes 
it to he rather the more remarkable, as 


it has been obſerved in all ages, that, 


notwithſtanding the ties of blood, they 
bave made fewer friendſhips than other 
perſons, inſomuch, that Virgil, who 
had a perfect knowledge of human 
nature, has thought fit, as it were, to 
exprets himſelf proverbially on this oc- 
caſion: | N 
Et infidos agitans diſcordia fratres. 


FEE 


From the BRITISH MaGAZ INE. 
| Effay on SUSPICION. 
USPICION, however neceſſa- 


ry it may be in our ſafe paſ- 


ſage through ways beſet on all ſides by 
fraud and malice, has been always con- 
ſidered, when it exceeds the common 
meaſures of prudent caution, as a token 
of depravity and corruption; and an old 
. Greek writer of ſententious precepts has 
laid down a ſtanding maxim, ghat * he 


They rowed all that 


that believes not another on his oy 
knows himſelf to be perjured.“ 5 


We can form our opinions of thy 


which we know not, only by Placing i 
in compariſon with fomething that ve 


know: whoever therefore is over. run 


with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and 
ſtratagem in every propoſal, muſt either 
have learned by experience the wicked. 
neſs of mankind, and been taught to. 
void fraud by having often been de. 
ceived ; or he muſt derive his judgment 
from the conſciouſneſs of his own diſpo. 
ſition, and impute to others the ſame 
inclinations which he feels predominant 
in himſelf. | 

To learn caution by turning our eyes 
upon lite, and obſerving the arts by 
which negligence. is ſurpriſed, timidity 
overborne, and credulity amuled, re. 
quires great latitude of converſe, and 
long acquaintance with buſineſs, or un. 
common activity of vigilance, and a. 
cuteneſs of penetration. When there. 
fore a young man, not diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuperior vigour of intellect, comes into 
the world full of ſcruples and diffidence, 
makes a bargain with many proviſional 
limitations, heſitates in his anſwer to a 
common queſtion, left more ſhould be 
intended than he can immediately dil. 


cover, has a long reach in detecting the 


projects of his acquaintance, contider: 


every careſs as an hypocriſy, and feel 


neither gratitude nor affection from the 
tenderneſs of his friends, becaule he be- 
lieves no one to have any real tenderneſs 
but tor himſelf ; whatever expeCtations 
this early ſagacity may raiſe of his fu- 
ture eminence or riches, | can ſeldom 
torbear to conſider him as a wretch in. 
capable of generoſity or benevolence, 
as a villain, above the need AM common 
opportunities, and gradual temptations, 

Upon men of this claſs, inſtruction 
and admonition are generally thrown a- 
way, becauſe they conſider artifice and 
deceit as proofs of underſtanding ; thef 
are miſled at the ſame time by the tw0 
great ſeducers of the world, vanity and 
intereſt, and not only look upon thoſe, 
who act with openneſs and confidence 


as condemned by their principles to cb. 


{curit] 


| m. 


for narrowneſs of comprehenſion, ſhort- 
neſs of views, and ſlowneſs of contri- 
Vance. ; | 

Suſpicion 18, indeed, a temper ſo un- 
eaſy and reſtleſs, that it is very juſtly 


appointed the concomitant of guilt, It 


is ſaid, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition, of ſleep long continued; a 
pain, to which the ſtate of that man 
bears a very exact analogy, who dares 
never remit his vigilance, or give reſt to 


his circumſpection, but conſiders him- 


ſelt as ſurrounded by ſecret foes, and 
fears to entruſt to his children, or his 
friend, the ſecret that throbs in his 
breaſt, and the anxieties that break in- 
s his face. To avoid, at this expence, 
7 WW thoſe evils to which eaſineſs and ſenſibi- 
. iy might have expoſed him, is ſurely 


to buy ſafety at too dear a rate, to die 
1. kleſt he ſhould be killed, and, in the lan- 
a. N guage of the Roman ſatiriſt, to ſave life 
e. by loſing all for which a wiſe man would 


by live. | 5 | 85 
to Nor is ſuſpicion leſs an enemy to vir- 


e, tue than to happineſs : he that is al- 


al MW ready corrupt is naturally ſuſpicious, and 
he that becomes ſuſpicious will quickly 
be W be corrupt. It is too common tor men 


iſ. to learn the frauds by which themſelves 


he have ſuffered, and when they are once 
er; perſuaded that deceit will be employed 
en Nagainſt them, they ſometimes think the 
the lame arts juſtified by the necellity of 
be. efence. | 
fs too well eſtabliſhed to give way to ex- 
om Nample, or be ſhaken by jopliittry, muſt 
yet find their love of mankind dimi- 
ſhed with their etteem, and grow leſs 


in. Nealous for the ſafety and hippiuels of 
ce, thoſe by whom they ſulpect weir own 
aon afety or happineis endangered. 


Thus we find old age, upon which 
ulpicion has tor the molt part been, by 
ong intercourte with the world, inflex- 
ble and ſevere, not eaſily fottened by 
udmithon, melted by complaint, or 
ubdued by ſupplication. Frequent ex- 
pnence of counterteited mileries, and 
llzmbled virtue, have iv time over- 
ome that dupoſition co tenderneſs and 
mpathy, which is to powerful in our 


Even thole whote virtue is 
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ſcurity and want, but as contemptible 


younger years; and thoſe that happen 
to petition late for compaſſion or aſſiſt- 
ance are ſuffered to languiſh without re- 
gard, and periſh for the crimes of thoſe 
who have formerly been found unde. 
ſerving or ungratetul. | 


not only of the particular injury to him 
whom he deceives, but of the diminu- 
tion of that confidence which conſtitutes 
not only the eaſe but the exiſtence of 
ſociety ; and he that ſuffers by impuſture 


has too often his virtue more impaired 
than his fortune. But as it is neceſſary 


not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, it 
is our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs 
by ſuſpicion ; for it is better to ſuffer 


wrong than to do it, and happier to be 


ſometimes cheated than not to truſt, 
XXERXXRXR} XXXENNE 
From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. : 


Anecdote of Oliver Cromwell. 
R. Jercray W1:ite, one of Oliver 


a ſprightly man, and one of the chief 
wits of the cuurt, was io ambitious as 
to make his addreſſes to Oliver's young- 
eſt daughter, the lady Frances. The 
young lady did not diicourage him ; but 
in ſo religious a court, this gallantry 
could not be carried on without being 
taken notice of. 'The Protector was told 
of it, and was much concerned thereat: 
he ordered the perſon who told him to 
keep a ſtrict look out, promiſing, if he 
could give him any fubſtantial proofs, he 
ſhould be well rewarded, and White 
ſeverely puniſhed, The ſpy followed 
his buſineſs fo cloſe, that in a little time 
he dogged Jerry White, as he was ge- 
nerally cailed, to the lady's chamber, 
and ran immediately to the Protector to 
acquaint him that they were together, 
Oliver, in a rage, haſtened to the 
chamber; and, going in haftily, found 
Jerry on his knees, either kifling the 
lady's hand, or having juſt kiſſed it. 
Cromwell in a fury aſked what was the 
meaning of that poſture before his 


daughter, Frank? White, with a great 


den 


Whoever commits a fraud is guilty 


Cromwell's domeſtic chaplaing, 
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deal of preſence of mind, ſaid, May 
it pleaſe your highne(s ! I have a long 
tune courted that young gentlewoman 
there, my lady's woman, and cannot 
prevail: I was therefore humbly pray- 
ing her ladyſhip to mtercede for me. 
The Protector turning to the young 
woman, cried, What's the meaning of 
this, hufly ! why do you refuſe the ho- 
nour Mr. White would do you ? he is 
any friend, and J expect you ſhould 
treat him as {uch, | My lady's woman, 


who defired nothing more, with a very low 


curtſy, replied, If Mr. White intends 
me that:honour, I ſhall not be againſt 
him. Say ſt thou ſo, my laſs, cried 
Cromwell ? .call Godwyn ; this buſineſs 
ſhall be done preſently, before I go out 
of the room. Mr. White was gone too 
far to go back; his brother parſon 
dame; lerry and my lady's woman were 
married in the preſence of the Protector, 
who gave her five hundred pounds for 
her portion, which, with the money ſhe 
had faved before, made Mr. White ea- 
ſy in his circumſtances, except that he 
never loved his wife, nor ſhe him, tho 
they lived together near fifty years af- 
terwards. : 1155 


MMM MMM RO 
* From the Burris u MAGAzZIN I 


Anecdote of the Dutche/5 of Marlborough. 
OC O ON after the battle of Oude- 
Sg narde, the dutcheſs of Marlborough 
made a tour to Flanders, under pretence 
of complimenting the duke on that vic- 
tory, but in fact to inform him of the 
Cabals of his enemies, which it was not 
ſafe to entruſt on paper. Her grace 
landed at Dunkirk, where ſhe lay all 
night ; and in the morning, her thoughts 
being intent, perhaps, upon more 1m- 
portant concerns, though ſhe had given 
a great deal of trouble in the inn, yet 
| ſhe went away and forgot the uſual pre- 
ſent to the chambermaid. The girl, 
who interpreted this neglect to her 
grace's want of generoſity, thought of 
an expedient. to make herſelt amends ; 
and with this view ſhe purchaſed a num- 


bo 
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ber of phials, and then filling then 
carefully corked them up, and ſeal 
them 3. this done, ſhe cauſed jt to 
be rumoured abroad, that ſhe had ; 
quantity. of the dutcheſs of Marlly. 


rough's Bye-water, which her grace, x 


her departure, had put into her hang; 
to ſell. It was, in reality, the dutche; 
of Marlborough's water that filled the 
bottles, and the humour ſucceeded t 
the girl's wiſh; the eye-water was bought 
for the novelty by rich and poor, nd 
the cures it performed were fo wonder. 
ful, that the fame of its virtues reached 
the dutcheſs at the Ungliſh camp. Her 
grace recollected her omiſſion, and wi 
not a little nettled at the wench's fra. 
tagem, but could not then help it. 1 
her return home, however, ſhe lay again 
at the ſame inn; and as the wench ws 
putting her to bed at night, Child, ſad 
ſhe, I hear you have a famous eye-ws 
ter to ſell; I have a mind to be a pur. 
chaſer. The girl, quite confounded, 
and ready to ſink, faintly ſaid, it wa 
all diſpoſed of. What quantity might 


you have of it, ſaid the dutcheſs? On. 


ly a few dozens, replied the girl. Wel, 
faid the dutcheſs, prepare your bottles, 
and you now may have a larger quan- 
tity of the genuine ſort. The girl was 
miſerably perplexed, and could not tel 
what to ſay ; but fell into tears, and 


dropping upon her knees, confeſſed her 


indiſcretion, and humbly implored het 
grace's forgiveneſs, promiſing never t0 
offend again in the like manner. Nay, 
but indeed, child, ſaid her grace, qu 


muſt make up ſome for me, for I ha! 


heard an excellent character of its fort 
reign virtues, Being aſſured her grace a 
in earneſt, the girl replied, ſhe ſhould 
obeyed. Her grace's intention was, 
prevent her, eye-water being any mz 
hawked about in Dunkirk ; and ther: 
fore, in the morning, ſhe ordered tt! 
young doctreis, in her own preſence, 
bottle every drop of it, to cork It! 
ſafely, and ſeal it, as ſhe had done 
former ; by which ſhe diſcovered, tit 
the girl had actually procured her grit 
arms to her new noſtrum, a circumſtas 
ſhe had not before dreamt of, Me 


I 
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my dear, ſaid the dutcheſs, I find you 
are a miſtreſs of your trade; you make 
no ſcruple to counterfeit a ſeal. Ma- 
dam, ſaid the girl, you dropt the ſeal in 
the room, and that put me in the head 
of it. And what might you gain, ſaid 
her grace, by your laſt ſupply ? Fifty 
livres, replied the girl. Very well, ſaid 
the dutcheſs, pleaſe to reſtore the ſeal, 

and there is double that ſum tor you ; 
putting five louis d'ors in her hand!: 

adding, with a ſtern look, and a ſevere 
tone of voice, Beware of counterfeits, 


WH huſley. 
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ay Short Memoirs of his Grace the late 


0 Duke of Devonſhire. 

" Bp 
re T would be a taſk too arduous for 
d, us to do juſtice to the memory of 


that great and worthy peer, his Grace 
the late Duke of Devonſhire ; but let it 
f. be obſerved, that all the excellent qua- 


eh Vifications of his family were united in 
ey bis perſon ; that all which can adorn 
an- human nature, or fill the ſoul of man, 
1a he was poſſeſſed of; that his virtues 
tell were too numerous to be recounted, 
and too numerous for any one man to know. 
he Thoſe who knew him beſt can beſt ſpeak 
bet. his eulogium by the plaineſt truth; of 
his noble and illuſtrious anceſtors, it is 
Nani neceſſary to ſay a few words, and they 
zei {hall be as few as poſſible, 

hart To his great grand-father (the firſt 


duke of Devonſhire) we owe the Re- 
VOLUTION, Which ſecured our liberties, 
by the expulſion of the Stuarts; and 
conſequently it may be ſaid, that to the 
ſame excellent lord we owe the preſent 
tamily on the throne. Had it not been 
for the great and noble ſtand that he 
made againſt the tyrant STUART, and 
his miniſters, we had now been /{avcs, 
and prerogaitye held over us with an 
Iron-hand ; for too many of the great 
were then 4 baſe ſycophant crew ! who 
cared not to whom, nor by what means, 


they fold the liberties of their country, 
Vol. III. 
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provided they could at that price pay 
their court, and enrich themſelves. 
It is impoſſible to fix the æra when 
the tamily of Cavenvisn took upon. 
them to be the defenders of liberty and 
the Engliſh conſtitution, unleſs we take it 
from their origin; for ſuch a ſpirit of 
virtue and ftrict juſtice between prince 


and people, have been ſo remarkably. 
hereditary in the family, that one can 
hardly ſay the father excelled the ſon, 


or the ſon the father. Not one of this 
noble family, was ever the ſlave or ſy- 
cophant to a tyrant prince : ſooner 
than concur in meaſures which were 
deſtructive of the peace or liberties of 
their country, they always reſigned, or 
retired from court. 

When Charles II. had admitted in- 
to his councils the moſt abandoned of 


every party, becauſe he found ſuch 


men the moſt pliable to his purpoſe, by 
which the adminiſtration became ſo ex- 
ceſſively odious, that notwithſtanding 
all his art and great love for his prero- 
gative, he found himſelf in danger; he 
then reſolved to chuſe a privy- council 
out of the moſt popular of his ſubjects, 


among whom was the earl of Devon- 
ſhire 3 but this nobleman ſoon perceiv- 


ing the 1ll uſe Charles intended to make 
of his preſence, and looking upon him- 


ſelf as anſwerable to the public,ſhould he 


keep his ſeat where the moſt deſtructive 
{ſchemes were deviſed and authorized, 
he. reſigned, and was afterwards the 
principal perſon who managed the im- 
peachment againſt Sir William Scroggs, 
chief juſtice of the King's Bench, for 
iſſuing general warrants, and granting 
a power to officers to ſeize all whom 
they ſuſpected to be authors, publiſhers, 
&c. of ſeditious libels, together with 
their papers. 

In thort, he became ſo obnoxious to 
the prerogative Stuarts, that, on the 


acceſſion of James II. having been in- 


ſuited ar court by one colonel! Culpep- 
per, he diſciplined that creature ot de- 
ſpotiſm with his cane, for which he was 
profecuted in the court of King's 
Bench, and by that infamous tool and 


tyrant of rotten memory, lord chief 
jultice 
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juſtice Jefferies, fined 3o, oool, and com- 
mitted to priſon, the other judges upon 
the Bench meanly and ſycophantly ac- 
quieſcing in the enormity ; for which, 
in better times, they were ſeverely te- 
primanded. He gave his bond for the 
money, which was afterwards returned 
him by king William, and lived an il- 
luſtrious exile in Derbyfhire, where he 
built Chatſworth, the glory of his 
name, and the monument of his age. 
When James had well nigh deſtroyed 
the conſtitution of England, in order 
to eſtabliſh his own doctrine of Popery, 
ſlavery, and paſſive obedience, his lord- 
ſhip invited over the prince of Orange 
to reſcue theſe kingdoms from his ar- 
bitrary deſigns, and was the fiſt who 
had virtue and courage enough public- 
Iy to avow it while James was yet upon 
the throne. This gave life to the pub- 


Tie cauſe, and his great example was its 


chief ſupport. He raiſed all Derby hire, 
&c. cheriſhed the princeſs Anne when 
ſhe ſtood moſt in need of a friend, and 
was the fountain of his country's deli- 
verance. For this great act he was 
created a duke. The preamble of his 
patent was his trueſt and beſt eulogium. 
It is in theſe words: 

6 The king and queen could do no 
| leſs for one who had deſer ved the beſt of 
ahem ; one, who in a corrupted age, 
and ſinking into.the baſeſt flattery, had 
conſtantly retained the manners of the 
ancients ; and would never ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be moved, either by the inſinua- 
tions or the threats of a deceittul court. 
But equally deſpiſing both, like a 
true aſſertor of liberty, ſtood always 
for the laws; and when he ſaw them 
violated paſt all other redreſs, he ap- 
pealed to us; and we adviſing with him 
to ſhake off that tyranny, he, with 


many other peers drawn over to us by 


his example and advice, gave us the 
greateſt aſſiſtance towards gaining a 
moſt abſolute victory without blood, 
and ſo reſtoring the ancient rights and 
religion.“ 

His ſon, who was equal to his father, 
but had not fach opportunities of dil 
playing his firmneſs and talents, was, 
on his Grace's death, appointed to all 


his places and truſts by queen Anue, 

but in 1710, when by the intrigues 9 
France, and the Jacobites at home, , 
Tory miniftry was appointed, why xe. 
{tored to France all the fruits of a ten 
years glorious and ſucceſsful war, e 
diſmiſſed his Grace from all his enplo. 

ments, without reflecting on his or hi; 
anceſtors ſervices, together with all the 
other friends of Liberty and the Rey. 
Jution. On the acceſſion of the hou: 
of Brunſwick, his Grace appeared again 
in his offices, and continued the hone? 
and firm friend of his royal maſter, 2. 
gan all his ſecret and public enemies, 

His ſon inherited all his father's vir. 
tues, and ſhewed that, by his integrity 
and ſpirit, on all occaſions, he was 
worthy of the name which had been 
the patron and protector of public li 
berty, 

The late duke (who died the zd in. 
ſtant, in the 44th year of his age) to 
whoſe memory words cannot do juſtice, 
was like all the reſt of his illuſtrious 


houſe, GREAT and Goon! His amia- 


ble talents, his parts, his equanimity, 
and addreſs, endeared him to all man- 
kind, but moſt to his ſovereign, who 
early ſaw his principles and his virtues, 
and loved him from the firſt. In the 
ſenate, intrepid and ſenfible ; in office, 
faithful and uncorrupt; in private, 
generous and humane: without mean: 
nels he was a friend to the crown, and 
without faction he was a patron of li- 
berty ; therefore it may truly be faid, 
he has not left behind him his equal in 
either private virtues, which thoſe who 
knew him can well teſtify, or in {ric 
adherence to the conſtitution, which 
all his public conduct proved, And in 
no part ſo noble as the latter, tor 
which, after many ſtudied flights and 
affronts, h's great and illuſtrious name 
(which had hitherto done honour to e- 


very prince it ſerved) was, by the mil 


chievous arts of court intrigues, {{ruck 
off the liſt of privy-connſellors. Polte: 
rity will hardly credit that a name au- 
ſpicious to liberty, ſo dear to every 1s 
Ungliſhman, and once to great a chant 

pion fer the virtue of that counci 


boald 


board, ſhould, in the reign of the moſt 
amiable prince of the houſe of Brunl- 
wick, be thus rewarded aſter all its ſer- 
vices: and they will ſay it could not 
hive been done if ſome Tories had 
not been the chief inſtrument; who 
ſought every means to put a ſtigma 
vpon the deſcendants of thoſe who ac- 
compliſhed the. No doubt, there- 
| fore, but a baſe ungrateful faction, 


who, by themſelves and their agents, 


are daily aiming a deadly blow at the 
liberties of their country, will now re- 
joice, and none but ſuch will rejoice, 
for a generous and diſcerning public 
Vill unceaſingly mourn the loſs of iuch 
au aniver /al friend. | 
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N fections on Schemes of Public Utility. 
us Hough J rejoiced much to ſee the 


a proclamation for the free impor- 
„ Jation ot Iriſh proviſions in the Gazette; 
UN. 


yet, I fear, from the wavering diſpoſi— 
tion the people of England are ſo re- 
markable for, that it will not be attend- 


rſt will, as uſual, be in a manner 
rambling to be the firſt purchaſers ; 
ind they will as ſoon be eager to depre- 
ate the goodneſs of the commodities, 
mported: it is the remarkable cha- 
acteriſtic of the Engliſh, and from 
in Which they will never deviate; but as 
here are many, very many families in 


ict Whis metropolis, whoſe circumſtances 
ich Pre ſuch, that, live as near as poſſible, 
In Whey can hardly make the two ends of 
ior Ine year meet, it is to them I more 
and Warticularly addreſs myſelf. If they 
awe re united, and reſolve to become pur 
oe. Whaſers of the proviſions imported, it 


ill conſequently reduce the price of 
oviſons in our markets, which every 
ouſe -Keeper is ſenſible are now at an 
xtreme high price, owing entirely to 
Preſtallers and regrators, and which is 
ot a ſudden riſe, but has been of long 
uration, notwithſtanding the fine and 
ſentiful harveſls we have had, This 


d with the deſired effect. They at 
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has much the appearance of a tax, 
which, when once laid on, whether 
neceſſary or not, 1s ſeldom, it ever, ta- 
ken off, | 

No ane will, I believe, venture ta 
ſay my doubts are groundleſs, - when 
there is ſo recent aa inſtance of the 
changeable-diſpoſition of the Engliſh in 
that "almoſt neglected, though praiſe- 
worthy planned icheme,of ſupplying the 
cities of London and Weſtminſtei with 
tiſh by land-carriage, Did not every 
one at firſt run to the Society's ſtalls for 
what ſh they wanted? But when the 
ſcheme began to have the defired ef- 
fect, namely, the reducing the exor- 
bitant price of fiſh demanded by fiſh- 
mongers, and obliging theſe fiſnmon- 
gers to ſell at lower prices, did not 
every one run back as eager ly to buy 
ot thole very fiſhmongers whom they 
had left before for their exorbitant and 
out of the way demands? - Bluſh, bluih, 
my countrymen, if theſe things are 
true! Think ye, ye deſerve your 
grievances to be redreſſed, when you 
bave not the reſolution to purſue any 
ſcheme that is ſet on foot for the good 
of all lt is not a dozen, or even à 
hundred public-ſpirited perſons, that 
can ſupport a ſcheme of this ſort in ſo. 
populous a place as this metropolis ; e- 
very one mult concur, or the fcheme- 
will fink. —I think the inſtance I have 


produced ſufficiently freſh in every one's 


mind, and in which, to the beſt of my 
knowledge and deſign, I have advan- 
ced nothing but facts. It therefore 
bchoves every one not only to become 
purchaſers at the firſt, but to continue 
ſo as long as the proclamation permits 
the free importation of ſuch proviſions 
(notwithſtanding their butcher and 
cheeſemonger may lower the price of 
beef, butter, and bacon) which, by 
the quick returns of money, will ena- 
ble the contractor to import none but 
the beſt of every kind. 

If you think the above thowhts 
crude, wandering, and undigelted as 
they are, have the leaſt ſhadow of truth. 
in them you will find them a place in 
your Magazine, which may induce ſome. 

Uuuz>z able 
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abler pens to give their opinions to the 
public, on a ſubje& where perſeverance 
is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to produce the 
intended effect. 5 


C 
From the COMPLETE MAGAZINE. 


The Travels of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York continued, | 


" FT [ S royal highneſs, on the 15th 
of October, went to lee the gran- 
deur of the Portugueze buildings at 
Mafra, where the royal family were 
gone before to receive him. This is a 
royal foundation for a church and con- 
vent of capuchin friars, and a palace 
for the royal family, founded by the 
preſent king's father, in the midſt of a 
barren dry deſert; but ſo improved, 
under the auſpices of its royal founder, 
who lived to ſee it finiſhed, that it gives 
place to none, either for magnificence 
or convenience. | | 
The winds blowing hard at weſt and 
| ſouth weſt, obliged lis royal highneſs 
to make his ſlay longer than at firſt in- 
tended ; which time, he improved in 
acquiring a knowledge of the country, 
and making juſt remarks on the religion 
and cuſtoms of the natives, and of the 
trade and commerce of the ſeveral fac- 
tories ſettled at Liſbon. When his royal 
highneſs reſolved to fail, it was with 
pleaſure we, of the Engliſh factory 
ſaw, on his embarking, that the im- 
preſſions of affection amongſt the na- 
tives, whom his royal highnels had en- 
gaged by his agreeable conduct, were 


much ſtronger than appeared at his 


landing. | 

I had the honour to get a birth on 
doard the ſame ſhip with his royal high- 
neſs, who embarked, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, on board the Centurion, and 
proceeded in company with the Thames 
frigate and Vulture ſloop for Genoa. 


His royal highneſs, in his paſſage to 


Genoa, viſited the fortifications and 
garriſons of Gibraltar and Mahon, 

He landed at Gibraltar on the 6th of 
November, and ſtaid no longer than con- 


made in queen Anne's war. 


the republic had prepared a palace for 


hope his inſpection into the ſtua. 
tion, and natural and milit 
of that fortreſs. ner W 

On the 8th of November his royal 
highneſs proceeded on his voyage, ang 
arrived on the 11th at Mahon, on the 
iſland of Minorca ; another conqueſt 
| An This is a 
large and ſecure harbour; and perhaps 
the fortifications of St. Philip on the 
banks thereof, are the moſt reg\lar and 
beſt executed in the world, The late 
diſgrace our arms met with at this place, 
when under the command of genera 
Blakeney, and attacked by the duke de 
Richlieu, who took it by a coup de main, 
excited my curioſity to take a more par- 
ticular view of it: and J confeſs, that 
the more I ſaw of the natural and arti. 
ficial ſtrength of the fort of St. Philip, 
and its outworks, the more I was at a 
loſs to account for the ſurrender of this 
important place to the enemy. What. 
ever were the private ſentiments of his 
royal highneſs in this particular, no one 
can pretend to ſay : but, if allowed to 
torm conjectures from appearances, his 
extraordinary ſurvey of every part of 
this harbour, fortreſs and its environs, 
indicated no real approbation of the 
mighty encomiums, which ſome people 
have laviſhly beſtowed upon general 
Blakeney. | 

His royal highneſs ſpent fix days on 
this ifland ; and failed on the 17th with 
a fair wind and fine veather. Howe- 
ver, we had not been long at ſea, betore 
a violent ſtorm overtook us, and we pie. 
ſently found the Lively and Thame 
frigates in great diſtreſs; on this occa- 
ſion his royal highneſs gave the greatel 
tokens of his ſteadineſs and bold reſolu- 
tion; his compaſſion for the diftrelle 
was inexpreſſible ; his preſence of mind, 
and capacity as an officer under the 
Britiſh flag, attacked by a terrible ftorm, 
were diſplayed to the admiration d 
every one about him. 

We weathered this ſtorm, and arri 
ed ſafe at Genoa on the 28th of the fan 
month. His royal highneſs was expe: 
ed in this city; and the government d 


his 


his reception, in quality of brother to 


the king of Great- Britain. As ſoon as 
his arrival was notified to the maſter of 
the ceremonies, under the title of the 
earl of Ulſter, fix noblemen deputed 
from the ſtate, went on board the Cen- 
tucion, and waited on his royal highneſs, 
with the compliments uſual in ſuch caſes, 
upon his arrival, and offered him a pa- 
lace for his reſidence, during his ſtay 
in their ci:y, This example was copi- 
ed by moſt of the nobility, who felici- 
tated his royal highnels, and with a 
politeneſs natural to the Italians, con- 
vinced him how much they eſteemed the 
honour he had done them, by ſo gra- 
cious a viſit. On the zoth the officers 
of the republic preſented his royal high- 
neſs with ſtores of all ſorts of wine, wild- 


fowl, fruit, oil, ſweetmeats, &c. and 


in the evening of the ſame day, the de- 
puties entertained him at the palace pre- 
pared for his reception, with a ball, and 
a ſupper of torty covers, though it was 


the time of Advent, when, according 


to the rubric of the Roman church, all 
balls, plays, and maſquerades are pro- 
hibited ; and in order to render this 
ball more brilliant, the doors were ſet 
open about two hours after it was begun, 
to admit every body that was maſked. 

Every day brought forth ſome object 
of amulement, to make the ſtay of this 
roy al viſitor as agreeable as poſſible. Its 
nobility emulated each other in their ad- 
dreſſes to him, by all imaginable ho- 
nours, and by diverſifying his diverſi- 
ons ; ſome entertaining him with vocal 
and inſtrumental concerts, others by 
polite and numerous aſſemblies of both 
ſexes. In all of which we had the 
pleaſure to ſee, that his royal highnels 
captivated the affection of every rank 
and degree, with his affability, and that 
addreſs which adorns a prince of Great- 
Britain, | 

Thele favours were. repaid by a moſt 


elegant entertainment, given. after the 
Engliſh manner by his royal highneſs, 


on board the Engliſh men of war, for 
the principal nobility. They expreſſed 
their due. ſenſe of this condeſcenſion in 
lo illuſtr ious a prince, by repeated maſk- 
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ed balls; or.e of which was given at the 


theatre on the 22d of January; another, 


on the next night, by the deputies, at 
the palace intended for the reſidence of 
his highneſs. The reſt of his time, the 
prince filled up with every part of 
knowledge, that was to be picked up 


in that part of Italv ; and at laſt he 


took his leave of the Genoeſe, with moſt 
magnificent preſents, to the amount of 
40,000 ducats, in jewels and toys, which 
his royal 
and ſtate. | 
My own time, during our ſtay in 
Genoa, was not totally loſt, My in- 
tention was not to be an idle ſpectator, 
but to be in ſome ſort active in his 
highneſs's retinue. The hours I could 
ſnatch out of the circle of pleaſures 
and entertainments, and from admir- 
ing the luſtre of the prince's conduct 


in every ſcene, contrived to diſplay his 


amiable qualities, were conſtantly em- 
ployed in exploring the beauties, 


ſtrength, and curioſities of this city. 


The legiſlative authority of this re- 
public 1s in the great council of 490 


noblemen, and citizens of fortune, e- 


lected annually out of the freemen z 


and four fifths are required to enact 


every law that is made. The execu- 
tive power is in a perſon called a doge, 


or duke, who muſt be 50 years old, is 


elected only for two years, and at his 
inſtallation is dignified and crowned 
with the name, ſtile, and title of king 
of Corſica. 


Genoa is ſituate at the end of a 


gulph, partly on the brow. of a. hull, 
that ſurrounds the gulph, in the form 
of a creſcent, and partly on a little 
plain, between the foot of the hills and 
the ſea-ſhore. The ſtreets are narrow, 
and the houſes in the lower town are fix 
or ſeven ſtories high : but are lower, as 
the aſcent riſes by degrees, and affords 
a pleaſing proſpect at a diſtance, tho 


attended with ſeveral internal inconve- 


niences. | 


Their churches and religious houſes 


particularly demanded the attention of 
a traveller, both for their beautiful ap- 
pearance, and the richneſs of their fur- 

| niture 


highneſs gave to the princes 
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ſion of ſome ſerious queſtion, that teng 


niture and ornaments, though perhaps 
we may meet with more piety, where 
there is leſs oftentation. _ © 

Tf you view this city from the ſea, at 
about a mile diſtance, it affords a very 
elegant proſpect, the houſes in the 
ſtreets riſing like the ſeats of a theatre. 
And if you viſit their places of devo- 
tion, nothing can be more ſuperb than 
the form, nor any thing more idola- 
trous than the matter of their worſhip : 
of which I need give you no other in- 
tance than the adoration paid by the 
Genoeſe before a rich ſhrine, ſupported 
by four beautiful columns of porphyry, 
brought from Smyrna in the year 1098, 
and believed to contain the aſhes of St. 
John the Baptiſt. 5 
His highneſs's ſtay at Genoa could 
not eſcape the remarks of ſpeculatiſts. 
No body could be perſuaded, that ſo 
great a perſonage would croſs the ocean, 
without ſome ſpecial errand, of a more 
national kind, than to ſce countries, 
men, and faſhions. The politicians 
were not at a loſs for reaſons. Some 
_ preſumed, that he was to ſettle an ad- 
vantageous treaty between the two na- 
tions, which ſhould put trade upon a 
| Hetter footing, and counterbalance the 
French intereſt. Others were poſitive, 
that there was a treaty on foot about 
the iſland of Corſica; and that the 


malecontents were agreed to ſubmit, 


and acknowledge him for their ſove- 
reign. _ | 

But in the height of theſe conjectures, 
his royal highnels ſet out from Genoa 
by land for Alexandria, and convinced 
them all, that they were out in their 
politics, | 

[To be continues. 
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7 Defence of the Ben Johnſon Club. 


W\HIS ſociety was firit formed in 
January 1759, by a few ſerious 
perſons, who agreed that their conver- 
lation ſhould be confined to the diſcuſ- 


ter acquaintance with the obſcure Part, 
| 


ſubtle attacks, and ſophiſtical reaſoning 


_ often caſt for ſtumbling- blocks in the 


ble as to his language and geſture. 


ed not only to innocent amuſemery 
but to moral inſtruction, and their by 


and ſeeming inconſiſtencies of ſcripture, 
that the general harmony and conſſ. 
ency thereof might (if poſſible) oe dif. 
covered, and the members confirms 
in the belief of the ſacred truths there. 
in contained, and fortified againſt the 


of the ſecret or declared enemies of te: 
ligion. Such is the plan of this ſociety, 
and I doubt not but every good may 
will ſay it is a laudable and ufſe{ul one; 
for the obſcurity and ſeeming jncon- 
ſiſtency of ſeveral parts of ſcripture, are 
the foundation of numberleſs objections, 
and even of modern infidelity ; and are 


way of the ſimple and unwary, (tho 
ſincere) chriſtian, who, for want of ac. 
quaintance therewith, is, by the ſuh- 
tilty of his adverſaries, often brought rue 


to renounce his faith, as a cunnivgiy Ne h 
deviſed fable, | 0 re 

This ſociety, in its beginning, was orm 
favoured with the attendance of ſeveral F 


gentlemen, whole converſation was not 
only beneficial, but ornamental to it; 
and though by various a'cidents, it is 
deprived of ſome of them, yet, trom a 
principle of affection, the members ſtill 
continue aſſociating; and, as every one 
contributes alike towards the expence, 
ſo has every one an unqueſtionabie 
right (by the rule of equality obſcrved 
amonglt them) to propoſe his ſub/ect 
tor converſation, to ſpeak his opinion, 
and ſtart his objections freely, without 
critical obſervations being made on his 
manner, geſture, or pronunciation: 
this rule has always been ober ved, ex- 
cept when Mr. Obſervator happened to 
be amongſt them, who himſelt, (by the 
bye) for all his boafied advantage of a 
liberal education, is not unexceptiona- 


To the order, with which this ſocie- 
ty is conducted, Mr, Obſervator is him- 
ſelf a witneſs ; rejoiced am I to find he 
has honeſty enough to ſpeak nothing in 
diſpraiſc of it, though in other reſpec 
1 he 


ve ſeems to have preferred indulging 
his fatire to candor and juitice: Nemo 
jufus ¶ c poleſt, qu: quidguam equitati 
anteponit. i NN 

As we endeavour in all things to 
eaſe one another, we neither prohibit 
(as he bombattly expreiles it) © the bliſs 


of eating, or of enjoying the majeſty of 


noak ;} nor do we think it neceſſary 

to ſtand up, or to uſe that grace of ac- 
ton he ſeems fo fond of, while we are 
 Wipeaking familiarly (though ſeriouſly) 

over our pipes and tankards, 
Mr. Obſervator ſays, * In this ſocie- 
ty Mr, Prefident, like a learned biſhop, 
has a Bible before him, the ſeeming 
inconſiſtencies of which they are deter- 
mined to clear up.' A preſident in- 
ed we have, but not inveſted with 
e Hany particular privilege of inſpecting 
e uo the Bible, nor ſuppoſed to excel in 
) Wknowiedge or abilities; he bears that 
» Wefiice only to keep order, and therefore 
- Werery Member takes it in his turn. 
it WT he Bible too we have (and glory that 
e have i“) for every one occaſionally 
o refer to, each of us deſiring to con- 
orm our converſation to its innocency, 
purity, and truth, and our lives to its 
recepts 3 but we are not quite ſo vain, 


our to do, but after all may ſometimes 
fall, what then? may not the conver- 
ation be entertaining and uſeful? not 
o ſay ſatisfactory and deciſive, 


re too numerous*to be mentioned in 
bis account, but they are chiefly drawn 
rom that invaluable book we have 
onitantly before us. | . 

The two firſt queſtions your corre- 
pondent has quoted, are perhaps un- 
xceptionable, and have employed the 
houghts of many ingenious and learn— 
d men: had this gentleman given a 
andid account of what was laid, the 
dciety would not have appeared in 
ch a deſpicable light; but every one 
nows it is the practice cf a ſatyriſt, to 
ader the object of his ſatire as ridi- 
ous as poſhble ; with this deſign he 
notes only tour perſons {ſcarce a quar - 


35 to think ourſelves able to clear up 
very difficulty ; this indeed we endea- 


The ſubjects diſcuſſed in this ſociety | 
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ter of the ſociety,) and ſuppoſing theſe 
really ſpoke as he has repreſented, the 
other part of it may notwithſtanding 
ſpeak with more propriety and elegance, 


NNNM Ne Jt CON NAM 
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Anecdote of Dr. Barrow and the Duke 

„/ Buckingham. 7 

| R. Iſaac Barrow was a moft ſub- 
lime genius, an accompliſhed di- 

vine, and a profound mathematician, 
the glory of Cambridge; but, withal, 

one of the greatcit ſlovens in nature; ſo 
careleſs of his dreſs and perſon, that his 
appearance was trequently diſguſting. It 
happened, that coming up to London 
from the univerſity, he was appointed to 
preach before Charles IT. at Whitehall, 


Towards the cloſe of his ſermon, the 


duke of Buckingham came into chapel, 
and was a little ſhocked at the exterior 


of the parſon, which promiſed nothing 


very excellent. In ſhort, having no 
knowledge of him by ſight, he took him 
for ſome low country clergyman ; and 
was not a little offended at ſeeing him 
in that honourable ſtation. The duke, 
it is well known, was the verieſt wag of 
the court, and had a talent above all 
men for turning every thing into ridi- 
cule. He was now determined to exer- 
ciſe it on this miſerable eccleſiaſtic, as 


he deemed him; and accordingly ſing- 


ling him out in the anti-chamber, whi- 


ther the doctor was come after ſervice, 


he abruptly accoſted him with, 1 think, 
maſter, you preached before his majeſty 
to-day. Barrow, who was as little ac- 
quainted with the duke, as the duke 
was with him, replied, yes, Sir, I had 
that honour. Pray, ſaid the duke, are 
you a country clergyman, or are you 
beneficed in London? I am of Cam- 
bridge, Sir, anſwered the doctor, and am 
come lately from thence hither. Oh! 
ſaye the duke, from Cambridge; aye, 
that is a noble univerſity z you have 
ſeveral conſiderable men there. Ves, 
Sir, ſaid the doctor, there are many 
very eminent. Well but, however, ſaid 

. the 
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the duke, I reckon, as is always tlie cafe 
in ſuch places, you have ſome one or o- 
ther that bears the bell, as we ſay, a- 
mong you; that is, who outſhines all 
the reſt, in accompliſhments, and ac. 
cordingly is held in ſuperior eſteem, and 
nas a viſible precedency of character; 
pray, who is the perſon that holds this 


rank, in that illuſtrious body you be- 


long to ? the doctor anſwered, that was 
a point he could not pretend to deter- 
mine. No! ſaid the duke, that is ſur- 
priſing, ſeeing you have one man in 
your learned community, of ſo conſpi- 


cuous a figure, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 


ble he ſhould eſcape any one's obſerva - 
tion. Pray, good Sir, what think you 
of Dr. Iſaac Barrow ? I have heard of 
| ſuch a one, anſwered the doctor. This 


ſuppoſed flight upon his hero, put the 


duke out ef all patience ; and he let fly 


ſuch a volley of ill language at the of- 


fender, as ſufficiently teſtified his re- 


ſentment. Why, you contemptible log- 


gerhead, ſaid he, dare you preſume to 
ſay you are of Cambridge, and know 
ſo little, or ſpeak ſo ſlightingly, of the 
glory of it? you aſſume the enſigns of 
the prieſtly order, and are unacquaint- 
ed with the brighteſt ornament of it! I 
took you for an aſs, when firſt I ſaw 
you; and now I find by experience my 
judgment was not deceived. After theſe, 
and ſome other like courtly expreſſions, 
the duke haſted from the amazed doctor 
to the king, whom he immediately ac- 
coſted with, pray Sir, who was it that 
preached before your majeſty this morn- 
ing? the king repiied, you ſhould atk 
my lord chamberlain, You know, it is 
whoever he appoints, and I never trou- 
ble myſelf about it. But pray what 
makes you enquire ? why, ſaid he, I ne- 
ver ſaw a parſon look fo like a fool in 
my life. I found him ſauntering in the 
anti-chamber, as I came hither, and I 
have been roaſting him moſt deviliſhly. 
How ſo? ſaid the king. How ſo! ſaid 
the duke, it was impoſſible to forbear, 
nay, had it not been in reſpect to his 
cloth, I believe I ſhould have thraſhed 
him. The ideot's whole mien was ſo 
unpolite, that I was ſure he had never 


ter, forſooth, he could not pretend to 


before breathed the air of a court; 
aſked him therefore whence he came; 


he ſaid, from Cambridge; the ey . 
name of Alma Mater inſpired me wit, * 
ſome regard for him, and I began ty 1 


converſe with him as a reaſonable crez. 
ture; I took it for granted he covld ng 
be a ſtranger to the ſtate of the place, 
and knew who were of greateſt note in 
it; but I found the wall of his college 
was not more ignorant. When I a(keq 
him, who were the moſt admired and 
applauded of the ſociety ? it was a mt. 


judge of ; and when I tried him farther, 
by naming to him the honour of our 
age, as well as of the univerſity, Dr, 
Barrow, what do you think the wretch 
muttered ? why, truly, that he had heard 
of ſuch a one. I could no longer bear 
his ſtupidity ; and I have given him ſuch 
a lecture, as will not eaſily flip his me. 
mory. The king could hardly refrain 
from laughing at this recital! ; he ſay 
the ſcrape the duke had brought him. 
ſelf into; and now very gravely aſked 
him, if he had heard any of the ſermon, 
the preacher of which he had been ſo 
liberally abuſing ? no, ſaid the duke, I 
juſt popped my head into the chapel, 
and ſaw the boor in the roſtrum, which 
was a ſufficient antidote to any farther 
curioſity. You were very unfortunate, 
ſaid the king ; if you had given a little 
attention, you would have been charm- 
ed with the diſcourſe as I was; and it 
would have prevented an adventure, 
which will cauſe a godd deal of merri- 
ment, but at your coſt, I aſſure you; for 
that inſignificant animal, as you reputed 
him, whom you have been mawling ſo 
unmercifully, is no other, | proteſt to 
you, than the identical Dr. Iſaac Bar- 
row. The duke was thunderſtruck; 
he aſked the king, was he in earneſt? 
his majeſty ſwore it to him. Away his 
grace ran, and happily found the doctor 
where he had left him. He made a 
very low bow, ſeized his hand, and told 
him, he was a penitent come to 1mplore 
his forgiveneſs of a fault, that would be 
unpardonable, were it not a fin of i- 


ugrance, and ſtrangely owing to the 4 
| mints 


minal's profound veneration of the of- 
tended. Dr. Barrow was too ſenſible 
of the extraordinary compliment which 
the duke had inadvertently paid him, 
ho* delivered in the garb of an inſult, 
not to ſay an outrage z but which was 
plainly the effect of his grace's high eſti- 
nation of his merit, and impetuous 
oncern for the dignity of his character; 
and therefore thought himſelf not only 
bound to grant the duke immediately a 
plenary pardon, but to profeſs a moſt 
cratetul ſenſe of the honour (inſtead of 
an affront) which his grace had con- 


ferred upon him; while the duke, on 


e other hand, vowed an attachment 
o the doctor's intereſt, that nothing 
hut the too early death of that conſum- 
ate genius afterwards diſſolved. 
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Pernicious Conſequences of Gaming. 


T is ſomewhere recoided, that Co- 
| bilon the Lacedemonian being ſent 
o Corinth, with a commiſhon to con- 
lude a treaty of friendſhip and allt- 


ance, when he ſaw the captains and ſe- 
ators of that city playing at dice, re- 


urned home withcut doing any thing, 
aying, that he would not ſo much fully 
he glory of the Spartans, as that it 
hound be ſaid they had made a league 
with gameſters. Hence it fhould ſeem, 
his honeſt heathen took every man ad- 
ited to gaming for a fool or a knave, 
ind therefore reſolved to have no deal- 
nzs with ſuch, as neither character 
ould be depended on. | 

The perniciouſneſs of gaming was fo 
ell underſtood by the grand impoſtor, 
labomet, that he thought it neceflary 
0 prohibit it expreſly in the alcoran, 
ot as a thing in itfelf naturally evil, 
but only morally ſo, as it is a ſtep to 
he greateſt vices : for whilſt we eapti- 
ate ourſelves to chance, we loſe dur 
uthorſty over our paſſions, being ex- 
ited to immoderate deſire, exceſſive 
ope, joy and grief; we ſtand or fall 
it the uncertain caſt of the dice, or the 

Vor. III. 
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turning up of a card; we are ſlaves to 
the feebleſt wiſhes, which, if they ſuc- 
ceed not, we grow furious, profligate 


and impious; baniſhing all prudence, + 
temperance and juſtice, we become im- 


pudent; and fit for the blackeſt crimes. 
Hence the cheats, the quarrels, the oaths 
and blaſphemies among the men: and 
among the women, the neglect of houſe- 
hold affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the 
indecent paſſion ; and laſtly, the known 

inlet to all lewdneſs, when after an ill 
run, the fair one muſt anſwer the de- 
fects of the purſe 3 the rule on ſuch oc- 
caſions holding true in play, as it does 


in law, „Quod non habet in erumena, 
luat in corpore. +> If Chriſtians have 


not humility enough to conform to the 
rule of life laid down in holy writ, let 
them at leaſt have pride enough to be 
ſhamed out of this deteſtable vice, by 
the example of Vagans and Mahomes 
tans. 
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Remarkable Memorandums, By a 
Young Lady, 5 


Mem. DEIN now eighteen years 
of age, and haſtening to that 
period of life, in which J am to prove 


my gratitude to the beſt of parents, let 


me always make it a rule to prefer the 
gratification of their withes to the en- 


joy ment of my own. 
Mem. A parent is entitled to the firſt 


place in every child's eſteem, and ſhe 


that can be deficient in a point of duty 
here, ought juſtly to be ſuſpected of in- 


fidelity in the diſcharge of every other. 


Mem. By all means be ſtrictly atten- 
tive in the worſhip of my Creator, as L 
can never expect a future blefling with- 


out ſhewing a becoming gratitude for . 


paſt. 

Mem. Always to believe a man has 
the baſeſt deſigns, who wants me to 
conceal his addrefles from my father. 

Mem. Never to bear the proteſtations 
of any man who has behaved diſhonour- 


ably to another woman, 


X Xx X Mem, 


1755 


. 
it 
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Mem. In all companies to treat thoſe 
with the greateſt ſhare of deference, who 
are moſt unhappy in their perſons or 
their circumſtances, 

Mem. Whoever calls me goddeſs, an- 
gel, or any other ridiculous appellation, 
though never ſo faſhionable, —a tool. 

Mem. Miſs Polly Beaufort extremely 
uneaſy at ſeeing Mr. Beverley ſpeaking 
to me in the drawing- room laſt ſunday 
evening; — to avoid converſing with 
that gentleman as much as poſlible for 
the future. 

Poor Mrs. Johnſon, the ſhopinn- 
ker's widow, and three children, in 
the greateſt diſtreſs. Mem, To allow 
them a guinea a week till a happy alte- 
ration in their circumſtances, and to 
fave this article out of unneceſſary ex- 
pences in houſekeeping and clothes. 

Sir John Blandford, a man of much 
merit, who I fear has ſome ſentiments 


in my favour, I muſt avoid with the 


niceſt circumſpection: for as I cannot 
return his eſteem, it would be infamous 


to miſlead him with chimerical notions ;_ 


and inhuman to treat bim with deriſion 
or diſreſpect. 

Mem. To ſend the kackniy coach- 
man's wife as much as my papa got the 
fellow fined in, for behaving inſolently 
laſt tueſday, when we were ſuddenly 
caught in a ſhower, coming from the 
Park. | 
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Account of a Midwife roafted alive with 


fixteen wild Cats, 


N the year 1673, an eminent mid- 
wife in Paris, had, by her great {kill 
in her profeſſion, obtained the favours 
of the greater part of the inhabitants 
—the genteeler of whom ſhe delivered 
at their own houſes ; but for thoſe, 


whom either inclination, or a worſe 


cauſe, made it neceſſary to be ſecretly 
delivered, ſhe had provided accomoda- 
tions at her own houſe, to which great 
numbers re{orted... | 
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It happened that a gentleman y 


lived next door to the midwife had q. * 
ſerved, that although many Pregnan + 
women went to be delivered at þ , 7 
houſe, yet very few children ye 5 
brought out, and his ſuſpicion? of fqy tht 
play towards the infants increaſing di 
ly, He at length conſulted with ſoy C 
of his neighbours, who joined him Na 
requeſting a warrant from a magiltry, ſou 
to ſearch for ſome plate, which th nut 
pretended to have loſt. In order ho 
ever not to alarm the midwife, t 
began their ſham ſearch, at the diſtang 1 
of nine or ten houſes from hers. 


When they came however to her ; 
bode, ſhe affected the utmoſt unconcers 
deſiring the gentlemen not to hurry then 
ſelves, but to proceed in their ſearc 
with all poſſible circumſpeQion=th 
did ſo—and on their coming to the n 
ceſſary houſe, they put down a hog 
which they had brought with theme 
purpo:e, which brought up the body. 


a child newly deſtroyed. They col 1 
tinued the ſearch, till they had fou er. 
no leſs than ſixty-two children par. 
ſome of whom were in great mea{uſk.,. 


decayed, but many of them appear 
to have been depoſited in that pla 
within a very few weeks at the moſt 

The conlequence of this was=th 
the midwife was immediately appre 
hended, and brought to trial, 
condemned on the fulleſt evidence, l 
ſides her own confeſſion. She was ſe 
tenced to be executed in the folloyir 


manner, and ſhe ſuffered according 
on the 28th day of May 1673 hy 

& A gibbet was erected, under uhqq pen, 
a fire was made, and the priſoner bebe 
brought to the place of execution, Heni 
hung up in a large iron cage, in ver 


were alſo placed ſixteen wild cat 
which had been catched in the vod 
for- the purpoſe. When the It 
of the fire became too great to bed 
dured with patience, the cats flew upd 
the woman, as the cauſe of the i 
tenſe pain they felt-—In about fit}! 
minutes they had pulled out her intra 
though ſhe continued yet alive, 4 
ſenſible, imploring, as the greatel 

g vo 


tour, an immediate death from the 
hands of ſome charitable ſpectator. No 
one however dared to afford her the 
leaſt aſſiſtance 3 and ſhe continued 1n 


thirty-five minutes, and then expired 
in unſpeakable torture. 

At the time of her death, twelve of 
the cats were expired, and the other 
four were all dead in leſs than two mi- 
WW nutes afterwards. 

However cruel this nk 087 
th appear with regard to the poor animals, 
ant certainly cannot be thought too ſe- 

vere a puniſhment for ſuch a monſter 
or iniquity, as could calmly proceed in 
cen acquiring a fortune by the deliberate 
murder of ſuch numbers of unoffending, 
harmleſs innocents. And if a method 
of executing murderers, in a manner 
ſomewhat ſimilar to this was adapted in 
England, perhaps the horrid crime of 


grace the annals of the prelent times. 
The above ſtory 1s ſtrictly true 1n e- 
'ery part of it, and as well known in 
Paris, as thoſe of Mary Blandy, or 
darah Jefferies in England. 


From the WonptrRFul MAGAZINE. 


pte 

| 7 The Female Sleep Walker, 

; (8A Young gentleman going down 
uin from London into the weſt of 
liz agland, to the houſe of a very wor- 


hy gentleman, to whom he had the 
lonour to be related; it fell out that 
he gentleman's houſe at that time hap- 
ning to be full, 
oman's wedding that had been lately 
ept there, he told the young gent le- 
an that he was very glad to ſee him, 
nd that he was very welcome to him; 
ut, ſaid he, I know not how I ſhall do 

"a lodging for you; for my coulin's 
arriage has not left a room free but 
teaſe, and that is haunted 3 you ſhall 
oe a very good bed, 5 all ether 


entleman, you will very much oblige 


this wretched ſituation for the ſpace of 


wrder might not ſo frequently diſ- 


ANN MN OO WW. 


by reaſon of a kinſ- 


commodations. Sir, replied the young 
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me, in letting me lie there, for I have 


often coveted to be in a place that was 
haunted. | 

The gentleman very glad that his 
Kinſman was fo well pleaſed with his 
accommodation, ordered the chamber 


to be got ready, and a good fre to be 


made im it, it being winter-time. When 
bed-time came, the young gentleman 


was conducted up into his chamber, 
which beſides a good fire, was furniſhed 


with all ſuitable accommodations ; ard 
having recommended himfelf to the 
divine protection, he went to bed, 
where having lain ſome time awake, 
and finding no diſturbance, he fell a- 


ſleep; out of which he was awaked a- 
bout three o'clock in the morning, by 
the opening of the chamber” door, and 


the coming in of ſome body in the ap- 
pearance of a young woman, having a 
night-dreſs on her head, and only her 
ſmock on; but he had no perſect view 
of her for his candle was burnt out, 


And tho' there was a fire in the room, 
yet it gave not light enough to fee her | 


diſtinctly. 
But this unknown viſitant going to 


the chimney, took the poker, and ſtir- 
ed up the fire, by the flaming light 


whereof he could diſcern the appearance 
of a young gentlewoman more diſtinét- 
ly ; but whether it was fleſh and blood, 
or an airy phantom, he knew not. 
This lovely appearance having ſtood 
ſome time before the fire as it to warm 
her, at laſt walked two or three times 
about the room, and then came to the 
bedſide, where having ſtood a little 
while, ſhe took up the bed-cloaths, and 
went into bed, pulling the bed-cloaths 
upon her again, and lay very quietly. 
The young gentleman was a little 
ſtartled at this unknown bed-fellow, 
and upon her approach, lay on the fur- 
ther fide of the bed, not knowing whe- 
ther he had beſt riſe or not. At laſt, 


lying very ſtill, he perceived his bed- 
icilow to breathe, by which gueſling 
her to be fleſh and blood, he drew nearer 
to her, and taking her by the hand, 
jound it warm, and that it was no airy 
phantom, but ſubitantial fleſh and 

X XX 2 


blood z 
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blood; and finding ſhe had a ring on 
her finger, he took it off unperceived ; 
the gentlewoman being all this while 
aſleep, he let her lie without diſturbing 
of her, or doing any thing elſe, than 
only laying his hand upon her, to diſ- 
tinguith of what ſex ſhe was; which 
he had but juſt time to do, before ſhe 
flung off the bedcloaths again, and 
getting up walked three or four times 
about the room, as ſhe had done before; 
and then ſtanding a while before the 
door, opened it, and went outs and 
ſhut it after her. 

The young gentleman perceiving by 
this in what manner the room was 
haunted, roſe up, and locked the door 
on the inſide, and then lay down again, 
and ſlept till morning; at which time 
the malter of the houſe came to him to 
know how he did, and whether he had 
Teen any thing or not ? 

He told him there was an apparition 
appeared to him, but begged the fa- 
vour of him that he would not urge 
Him to ſay any thing turther, till the 
whole family were all together, 
The gentleman complied with his 
requeſt, telling him, as long as he was 
well, he was very well latisfied. The 
deſire the whole family had to know 


the iſſue of this affair, made them dreſs 


with more expedition than uſual, ſo that 
there was a general aſſembly of the 
gentlemen and ladies before eleven 
o'clock, not one of them being willing 
to appear in her diſhabille. 

When they were got all together in 
the great hall, the young gentleman 
told them that he had one favour to 
defire of the ladies before he would ſay 
any thing, and that was, to know whe- 
ther any of them had loſt a ring ? 

The young gentlewoman from whoſe 
Anger it was taken, having miſled it all 
the morning, and not knowing how ſhe 
Joſt it, was glad to hear of it again, and 
readily owned ſhe wanted a ring, but 
whether loſt or miſlaid, ſhe knew not. 

The young gentleman aſked her if 
that was it, giving it into her hand, 
which ſhe acknowledging to be hers, 
and thanking him, he turned to his 


kinſman the maſter of the houſe ; « Nox, 
Sir, ſaid he, I can aſſure you, takin 
the gentlewoman by the hand, this U 
the lovely ſpirit by which your chan. 
ber is haunted,” And thereupon re. 
peated what I have already declared, 
But I want words to expreſs the con. 
fuſion the young gentlewoman ſeemed 
to be in at this relation, who declared 
herſelf per fectiy 1 ignorant of all that he 
ſaid; but did believe it might be ſo, 
becauſe of the ring, which ſhe perfect; 
well remembered ſhe had on when ft 
went to bed, and knew not how ſhe loft it, 
This rejation gave the whole compa- 
ny a great deal of diverſion : and after 
all, the father declared, that ſince his 
daughter had already gone to bed ty 
his kinſman, it ſhould be his fault if he 
did not next go to bed to his daughter, 
he being willing to beſtow her upon 


him, and give her a good portion: thi 


generous offer was ſo advantageous to 
the young gentleman, that he could by 
no means refuſe it; and his late bed. 
fellow hearing what her fafher had ſeid, 
was eaſily prevailed upon to accept d 
him for her huſband, 


bebe. Ge K e. Ge- SA 
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Praije of Marriage, and the Conduct 
Jome Huſcand's cenſured. 


S man is a ſociable creature, ni 
A made for ſolitude, but converla- 
tion, marriage is a noble inſtitution, and 
a little uſeful ſociety, from whence m. 
ny advantages arife. The ſorrows 
lite are leſſened by this diviſion, and the 
comforts of it increaſed by communica 
tion, Marriage is, or ſhouid be, tit 
moſt perfect ſtate of friendſhip. Mu 
tual intereſt produces mutual aſſiſtance 
'Tis owing to this inſtitution, that f 
milies have been raiſed and formel 
All parentage and proximity proce 
from hence; and, in a happy marriag 
where both parties behave well! 
their reſpective ſtations, the honey - mo 
increaſes to years of bliſs, long po 
leſion rivets the affection; and _ 
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but parting can be a material affliction, 
No age nor informity can unhinge a 
matrimonial eſteem. The many good 
qualities, ſervices and obliging uſage of 
each other, are ſo lodged in the memo- 
ry, as to make life a continual ſcene of 
courtſhip, and the huſband to carry al- 
ways the lover about him, 

On the contrary, when I ſee quarrels 
and diſagreements in this ſtate, I am 
concerned for the deſolation which the 
divided houſe will certainly come into. 
How moving is the fight of an innocent 
offspring in ſuch a family of diſcord, 
with a tenderneſs of nature pleading 
for both, not knowing which fide to 
take, and tied up by duty and filial af- 
fection from acting againſt either! what 
inſtruction can children receive in ſuch 


confuſion? and how pernicious to poſte- 


rity ſuch evil example? it is matter of 
the greateſt ſurpriſe, that a man who 
aims at character and reputation, that 
in the affairs of life will keep his word 
to preſerve his credit, ſhould forfeit all 
honour and integrity at home, and have 
no regard to the folema engagements 
made to a wite. | 

It was a well judged action of a 
prince I have read of, who took an 
officer's commiſſion from him, queſtion- 
ing his courage, upon an information 
that he beat his wife, The paw of the 
lion or bear, which deals ſlaughter to 


every one elſe, is a nurſing arm to the 


female. But ſuch rough diicipline is 


chiefly confined to the vulgar and under- 


bred part of mankind, Porters and 
carmen are chiefly diſtinguiſhed tor ſuch 
domeſtick heroiſm. The beau monde 
content themſelves with ſilent hatred 
and indifference, ſtrangeneſs and cere- 
mony, ſeparate beds and apartments, 
kept miſtreſſes, &c. are the genteel ex- 
erciſes of their averſion. In ſhort, no 
man can be a fine gentleman, who 1s 
not a man of honour ; and no man can 
be a man of honour that makes a bad 


| huſband, 
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Type flory of Harriot Hearty. 


OU muſt know, I am a young 
_ woman of ſome birth, have a 


conſiderable fortune, and a perſon which, 
if the young fellows are to be credited, 


is not wholly deſpicable —Such howe- 
ver as I am, a man of profound erudi- 


tion has lately thought it worth his 
while to court me for a wife; that is, 
to aſk me of my father, who, as my 
Strephon's eſtate is rather above my ex- 


pectations, was immediately honoured 
with an implicit conſent. — _—pon the 
preſumption of my father's favour, and 
upon the high opinion which he enter- 
tains of his own abilities. — Mr. Drone- 


ly now viſits me every day as a perſon 


abſolutely certain of gaining his point, 
and thinks it unneceſſary to ſolicit my 
good opinion, or below the dignity of 
ſo learned a ſcholar to treat me with 


common civility. 
Lord ! titere is no bearing one of 


theſe odious college frights, they are in 


general ſo extremely proud, and ſo ex- 
tremely ignorant. My amiable ſwain 


(ſwine I had almoſt ſaid upon my ho- 
nour) is perhaps one of the moſt intoler- 
able. — If he comes into a room where 
there happens to be any company, he 
makes a Riff ſupercilious inclination of 
the head, and ſtalks to his chair with 
a conſcious ſuperiority of countenance, 
Here, he ſits in a ſtate of contemptu- 
ous filence, and ſeldom or ever conde- 
ſcends to mingle with the converſation : 
if he does, 'tis in ſo haughty and over- 


bearing a manner, that there is no poſſi- 
bility ot putting up with his imperti- 


nence : yeſterday, for inſtance, captain 
Grovely dined at our houſe, and the 
company inſenſibly fell into a converſa- 
tion upon the military heroes of the pre- 
ſent period. Mr. Dronely all the time 
turned uph is noſe with an air of ineffa- 
ble contempt, and at laſt, upon being 


aſked if the Marquis of Granby was nor 


a moſt 
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a moſt gallant commander, replied in a 
peeviſh and precipitate tone, What is 
a million of ſuch fellows compared to 
Julius Cæſar or Alexander the Great; 
they indeed were ſomething like com- 
manders, but as for the pigmies of the 
preſent generation, ha! ha! ha!” 1 


wiſh his ha! ha! ha! had choaked him. 


l am ſure no zra ever produced braver 
men, and tho' Charles Grovely has no 
higher command than a troop of hotſe, 
I am ſure there never was a nobler young 
fellow in the univerſe—but that don't 
ſignify. 

In the ſame manner, beser Mr. 
Dronely delivers his opinion, he either 
is utterly unacquainted with any thing 


at preſent paſſing in the world, or is 


fure of treating it with contempt. —— 
Speak of Mr. Pope as an admirable 
writer, and he immediately runs away to 


Horace and Juvenal — Talk of Sir John 


Barnard as the firmeſt patriot that ever 
graced this nation, and he ſacrifices him 
at once to Brutus and Atticus.—Inca- 
pable of ſharing in any of our amuſe— 
ments, he never fails to handle them 
with the greateſt ſeverity ? If he 1s re- 
queſted to join in a party at cards, he 
aſks, if we take him for an ideot?“ 
Ft the aſſembly is propoled.—** Pſhaw ! 


that an entertainment for a man of ſpe· 
culation?“ -The park then, —ridicu- 
lous and vulgar!“ The play,. 
«© What, to hear a compoſition of exe. 

crable Engliſh mangled by a ſet of j Ig- 

norant performers ? —Lndeed if Terence 
was living to write a comedy, and an 
actor of equal abilities to Roſcius wa; 
in being to uadertake a principal cha. 

racter, he does not know but he might 
be tempted to fit half an hour once in a 
way, but now he would as ſoon take up 
his quarters in a hay-loft with one of 
the ſtable boys.” — Nay, I come in for 
a ſhare of his g00d-natured remarks , 


every ſyllable F utter is to undergo the 


ordeal of his criticiſm, and no later 
than laſt night he told me of a gramma. 
tical inaccuracy in public company, 
When we are alone, his only method 
of addreſſing is to make me think my. 
ſelf a very deſpicable creature, and to 
look upon him as the unalterable ſtand. 


ard of wildom and pertection.—He is 
greatly out in his politics however, for 


have him I will not, that's pos. —If ! 
am obliged to get our of a-garret win- 
dow and carry a knapſack with Charles 
Grovely—— ſo help me mercy I won't 
have him, and thus he may fee by the 
above, ſtedfaſt reſolution, - 
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FriDay, Nov. 9. 

Uthentic accounts from Leghorn 
adviſe, that the Corſican male- 
contents can bring fifty thonſand men 
into the field, twenty thouſand of which 
are veteran troops, and inured to action, 
and the whole by means of ſome late 

underhand ſupplies, are well armed. 
Letters from Italy bring an account, 
that the Malecontents in Corſica had 
raiſed new batteries before St. Fiorenzo, 


and were carrying on that ſiege with the 


utmoſt vigour ; as there 1s a great ſick- 
neſs amongſt the Genoeſe troops in that 
garriſon, it was therefore expected the 
beſiegers would make themſelves maſters 
of that place before the French forces 
arrive. 


Extract of a Letter from Hamburgs, 
OZ. 19. Some extraordinary coun- 
cils have been held upon affairs of the 


laſt importance to the peace and prol- 


perity of the empire. The bad ſtate of 
health in which the Drand Duke has 
been for ſome time paſt, has been the 
principal ſubject of theſe deliberations, 
It is ſaid, that his Highneſs labours un- 
der a conſumptive diſorder, which gives 
little or no hopes of his recovery, and 
that his phyſicians begin to deſpair of 
the ſucceſs of their remedies, The &- 
nate, duly informed of this, have en- 
treated the Empreſs to take ſuch mea. 
ſures, as her wiſdom and prudence mul 
naturally dictate on this critical oc. 


ſion, and have expreſſed their deſire that 


ha 


Woo ac om, a4 
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her imperial Majeſty would, conforma- 
bly to the laws and conſtitutions of the 
empire, Name 2 ſucceſlor to the Impe- 
rial throne, in caſe of the demite of the 
Grand Duke.” 


The report of a new promotion of 


general officers, ſaid. to take place be- 
tore the meeting of parbament, we are 
informed is premature. 

It is expected the final reſolution of 
the French and Spaniards, with regard 
to their payment of Canada bills, ran- 
ſom of Manilas, and maintenance of 
their priſoners in England, will ſoon be 
made known to the parties concerned, 


as it is ſaid, anſwers have lately been 
tranſmitted by the Britiſh ambaſſador to 


both theſe courts, relating thereto. 
It is ſaid the Privy Council have this 


week received advice, that the preſent 


high price of ſea coals,in the port of Lon- 
don, is not occaſioned either thro' ſcar- 
city of hands to work their mines, or 
from any deficiency of fuel in the mines 
themſel 7es, but entirely proceeds from 
the immenſe quantities continually ex- 
porting to France, Holland, and Flan- 
ders, &c. and the artful practices of the 
erimps and other intereſted dealers, who 
ingroſs the remainder by whole ſhip- 
loads, both at Newcaſtle and Sunderland. 
We hear commiſſions have come over by 
the laſt Dutch mail to ſhip fifty thou— 


ſand chaldrons of coals tor Holland: this 
enlarged demand is ſaid to be in conſe- 


quence of the Dutch factots having re- 
ceived advite, that a ſtop to the foreign 
exportation of coals was hourly expected. 

SATURDAY, Now. 10. Veſterday 
there was a great levee at St. James's, 
at which ſeveral of the nobility and 
foreign miniſters were preſent. _ 

By the death of Francis Buller, Eſq; 
his ſeat, as member for Weſtlow in 
Cornwall, becomes vacant ; as allo the 
place of groom porter to his majeſty. 


This day a'mail will be made vp at 


the Poſt- office for New-York to be for- 
warded by the Harriot packet, com- 
manded by captain Robinſon, 

There is at preſent the greatelt ſcarci- 
tz of flour at the diſferent markets in 
this metropolis that has been kgown fer 
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ſome years paſt, owing, as ſome ſay, to 
the want of water in the river Thames 
to bring down the barges ; which ſeems 
improbable, as we have had lately fmart 


rains for ſome time paſt ; others alledge 


it is owing tothe monopolizing the wheat 
at Bear Key; one man laſt week bought 
one thouſand five hundred quarters there 


for a Miller at Uxbridge to grind into 


flour; and the ſame perſon's commiſ- 
ſions is near that amount this week. 


The magiſtrates of Finſbury Diviſion, 


ſuſpecting that from the reſolution taken 
by the magiſtrates of Weſtminſter, &c. 
againſt begoars and vagrants, the neigh- 


. bouring Villages of Iſlington, Newing- 


ton, Newington-Green, and places ad- 
jacent, would be filled with theſe idle 


and diſorderly people, have reſolved to 
apprehend every one tound begging in 


that Diviſion. 


The Jaſt letters from Poland ad viſe, 


that 300o freſh Ruſſian troops were on 
their march for Volhinia in Poland ; 
that a body of the ſaid troops had enter- 


ed the eſtates of the biſhop of Cracow, 
and the Palatine of Volhinia, and be- 


gan to raiſe contributions : and that the 
decree againii prince Radzivil was or- 
dered to be put in ge cution. 

The Edgar man of war, of 60 guns, 
has been lying theſe fix weeks in Ply- 
mouth ſound, waiting only for ſailing 


orders. Tis ſaid ſhe is going Commose 


dore vpon the coaſt of Guinea, 

Laſt Saturday the duke of Richmond 
reviewed the Welch Fuzileers, quarter- 
ed in the barracks at the dock, Plymouth, 
This regiment was in every action in 
Germany in the late war, particularly 
at Racoux; and they were likewiſe one 
of the ſix Regiments that diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves fo gallantly at Minden. 

Thuriday a man, formerly a book- 


keeper at an inn in Leadenhall-ftreef, 


was taken up on ſuſpicion of forgery, 
and committed to the Gatchouſe for 


further examination. 


Letter from Cork, dated Oct. 29. 
„ Saturday evening an expreſs arrived 
here from Dublin, for taking off the 
embargo laid laſt week on all veſſels 
laden with beef, bound from hence for 

| France, 


*, 
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* 
* 
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France, which embargo was this morn - 
ing taken off, being laid on by miſtake.” 

Extradt of a letter from Dublin, O#. 
30. Butter in caſks, the laſt market 


day, at Cork, fold for 298. Iriſh the. 


Cwt. ditto, in full bounds, 318. ditto, 
in coarſe firkins, 298. which is leſs than 


three pence per lb. Engliſh: and at 


Limerick, it ſold in large caſks for 30s. 
per Cwt.” 8 
MonvDay, Now. 9. 
As the Turks have not, and it is be- 
lieved will not, acknowledge the new 
king of Poland, a war in the Eaſt of 


Europe is feared, and it is not unlikely, 


but that in a little while it will extend 
to the Weſt ; for the French (who are 
at the bottom of this, and whoſe poli- 
tics are in eternal agitation) will not be 
long in finding out means to embroil 
other powers. OE oy 
Extradt of a Letter from a merchant in 


Newfoundland to his Friend. in E 18 


nw: 5 
Aug. 9. As to the French at St. 
Peters and Miquelon they are almoſt 


every day at Fortune, trading with mo- 


laſſes, rum, ſalt, &c. and as to the wo- 
men they are all dreſſed in French cot- 
tons; and many from hence and For- 
tune have carried them their fiſh and 
oil to St. Peters. This is the way they 
go on; and if a ſtop is not put to it the 
whole trade of this bay will be ruined. 
The New England men will carry them 
boards, &c. and in return receive from 
them molaſſes, &c, It is very ſtrange 
we have no ſhip here to protect the 
trade. A cutter or two to cruize be- 
tween this and St. Peter's would infalli- 
bly put a ſtop to it.“ 

We are informed, the queſtion has for 
Yome time paſt been under conſideration, 
Whether the importation of timber from 
the North American colonies in large 


I ſhips properly conſtrued, would not be 


a ſaving of half a million yearly, which 
is now ſent out of the kingdom to Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden. 
y a letter received from Boulogne 
we are aſſured, that Mr. C. Churchill 
died there on ſunday the 4th of this 
month; and that Mr. Wilkes, being 
ſenſibly affected at the loſs of his friend, 
inſtantly ſet out for Paris. 
f * > on iiida 


laſt at Guild» 
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hall a very brilliant and numerous ap. 
pearance of gentry and perſons of dif. 
tinction, amongſt whom were the earl; 
of Northumberland, Sandwich, Egmont. 
the lords Falmouth, How, &c. Court 
Cannon, and ſome other foreigner: of 
diſtinction; Sir George Pocock, Sir 
William Beauchamp Proctor, knights of 
the Bath; Mr. Juſtice Wilmot, and (+. 
veral other of the judges and ſerjeaut; 
at law; alſo the right hon. Sir Johr 
Cuſt the Speaker, and his brother, to. 
gether with ſeveral other members of the 
hon. houſe of commons. 

After dinner the ball was opened by 
Sir William Beauchamp Proctor and the 
lord mayor's youngeſt daughter; and 
the whole entertainment, which was 
very elegant, was conducted with as 
much order and decorum, as could be 


expected in ſuch a numerous aſſembly ; 


altho', it is ſaid, that ſeveral perſons, 
without any invitation, obtruded them- 
ſelves upon various pretences into the 
company. It is ſaid there was 250 la. 
dies danced. e | 
Neither the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Mansfield, nor the other Chiefs, 
or Maſter of the Rolls, did any ct 
them appear in the proceſſion, or at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner. 

The Lord Mayor's Common- Council 
all attended the Lord Mayor at Guilds 
hall in their gowns, 

We are informed, that amongſt other 
loyal and conſtitutional toaſts given ]alt 
Friday at Guildhall, were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt; 
the Dukes of Devonſhire, Grafton and 
Newcaſtle ; the Marquis of Granby, the 
Lord Temple, General Conway, and 
Mr. Pitt. 

The following odd accident happened 
on Saturday night: a pawn-broker in 
the Minories having been to fee the 
lord mayor's ſhew, had his ſilver watch 
picked out of his pocket in the crow; 
and the ſame evening, about eigit 
o'clock, a fellow came into his ſhop to 
pawn a watch, which very luckily hap- 
pened to be his own ; but he was not # 
ble to ſeize the thief, who either kev 
him again, or having ſome ſu{pici 
from the pawn-brokers apparent 1 
prize, made off directly, 
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Letter from a reformed Lady. 


c ter of ſurprize to me, that 


1 
NN 


onſiderable family or fortune, I am, 


one of the prettieſt women 


ix, without once being ſeriouſly ſolli- 
ited to a tolerable marriage. 


han that this ſlight is owing to the 
onduft in vogue; of which (I bluſh 
o own it) I have been an aſſiduous 
ollower ; and, conſequently, without 
nce giving myſelf the trouble to pro- 
ide the ingredienks neceſſary to the 
| W-npolition of a good wife, mother, 
 {Wiilreſs, friend, neighbour, &c. I was 
nreaſonable enoug:. to expect, that 


or a long train of concomitant vanities, 
nd procure me a permanent felicity in 
a unexceptionable huſband. 

How wild was this conceit | whilſt J 
uttered myſelf to he tickled with the 
oarſe flattery of each coxcomb who 
viered about me, what wonder if the 
an of worth kept alopf, as ſcorning 
0 mix with ſuch a herd, in contending 
Ir a heart and head ſo trifling * 

By what radid ſteps have the genera- 
ty of us forfeited all the dignity of our 
x! Till of late years, the reſpecttul 
fident lover addreſfed to the loud, as 
Vor- III. 
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NN NT is now no longer a mat- 
being on all hands allowed 
about town, and of no in- 


owever, arrived at the age of twenty- 


Nothing is plainer to me at preſent, 


eer cutſide beauty ſhould compenſate. 


1764. 


well as body, of his miſirels ; ; of which 


in our times, there is ſcarce any trace 
remaining, except in a chaſte play, well- 
wrote novel or ſonnet, exhibiting the 
then living manners, The pretty fel- 
low of theſe days arrogates a right to be 
met half way. He ſets out with the 
confident, familiar freedom hewould 


aſſume to a dairy maid : prefaced with 
an oath, he tells a young lady of birth 


and beauty ; that ſhe is a charming 


girl: chucks her under the chin; lolls 


indolently on her ſhoulder; claſps her 
waiſt ; treats her with cherries at a fruits 
erer's, or a noſegay in the park ; gives 
her tickets for the opera, or Carliſle 
houſe ; makes a jolly party for her at 
Vauxhall, where | 

« If cold beef, and burn'd cham- 

paign don't win her, 


He quits the chace; and ſwears the 


devil's in her.” 
With ſhame ] reflect on my ſometimes 
partaking in theſe noiſy entertainments z 


but congratulate myſelf, however, in 


that I was not a dupe to them. 
- Since I have mentioned a ſonnet, as 
a proof of the polite manners which 


then obtained, give me leave to inſtance 


in one not very remote, the firſt ſtanza 
of which runs thus : 
„ When Delia on the Alain appears, 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
Fain I'd approach, but dare not move; 


Tell me my heart, if this be love, &c. 


You ſee, Sir, that I am become a tho- 
Yyy | rough 
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rough convert to your correſpondent 8 
hints; and I deſire to publiſh it for the 
benefit of my ſiſterhood. Delia's are 
moſt certainly grown very ſcarce ; for 
my-own part, by endeavouring to me- 
rit a Sir Charles Grandiſon, I do not 
deſpair to render myſelt a ſuitable mate 
for a man who may at leaſt emulate his 
character, Should I fail of ſuch an 
one, I determine, hence forward, at 
all events, to carry my virtue and virgi- 
ty along with me to the grave, rather 
than match with a buck, blood, or 
fribble. 


MMM), KNA 
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particular perſon in that memorable t. 


vent, or remark. ably active therein; nor 
nay, Burnet's words are theſe. The an) 
earl of D — was ſpoke to, and he at 
went into it.” That the Cavendiſh fi. W mo 
mily have been attached to the interet Ml tak 
of their country, no honeſt man yi ade 
deny; but as to aſcribing the life, arg WM co! 
cauſe, and upport of the revolution, p the 
that family alone, it is a mere partial bos 
cram : let this memorialiſt look over the cha 
hiſtory of J1is country again, if he is u Ml vh 
Engliſhman, and there ſee how actit gal 
Herbert, Ruſlei, Sidney, Dunblaine, did 
the biſhop of London, the duke of i v0 
Norfolk, the marquis of Halifax, the ¶ be 
_ earls of Dorſet, Nottingham, and Dan. a8 
by, che lords Lovelace, Delamere, Pau- ane 
let and Eland were, and how many gen. N vit 
tle men of intereſt and fortune united in the 


Kar, on Memoirs of the Deyonſhire 
Family. 


N reading a monthly publication 
for October laft, among other 
things, I met with what is there enti- 
tled, Memoirs of his grace the late 
duke of D>——,” Some parts of it 
may be true for me; but one paſſige 1 
hope you will take che trouble to inſert 
the following remarks upon. The paſ- 
ſage runs thus 

% When James, meaning James II. 
had well nigh deſtroyed the conſtituti- 
on of England, in order to eſtabliſh his 


own dottrine of popery, ſlavery, and 


| paſſive obedience, his lordſhip invited 


over the prince of Orange to reſcue theſe 


kingdoms from his arbitrary deſigns, 
and was the firſt who had virtue and 
courage enough publickly to avow it, 
while James was yet upon the throne. 
'This gave life to the publick cauſe, and 
his great example was its chief ſupport. 
He raiſed all Derbyſhire, &c. cheriſhed 
the princeſs Anne, when ſhe ſtood mot 
in need of a friend, and was the foun- 
tain of his country's deliverance.” 
Now, Sir, where the writer has met 
with all this I really cannot tell, as he 
has not quoted his author. Smollet, 
Rider, Rapin, Burnet, &c. only men- 
tion him amongſt thoſe, with whom 
the noblemen and gentlemen that went 
to Holland correſponded ; but not as a 
ol 


4 


an application to the prince of Orange, 
intreating his aſſiſtance for the recove- * 
ry of their liberties; but ta impute the 
example, or influence, of the earl of 
D—, as the great and chief procur- 
ing cauſe of this, ſhews either plain par. 
tiality, or that this memorialiſt wrote to 
pleaſe a m—n—y, He ſays, he, viz, 
the e—], had the courage to avow his 
diſapprobation of James's government, 
but takes care not to inſtance one part. 
cular action of that diſapprobation, on- 
ly © he raiſed all Derbyſhire, &c.“ 4 
mighty riſe ! but avoids mentioning a 
thing of the Derbyſhironians riſing in 
rebellion againſt Edward the ſixth, when 
defeated by Lord Ruſſel, a time equal- 
ly important, and the cauſe the ſame. 
N. B. Theſe were not Scotch rebels, 


But do you think he raiſed the halt? WM fo. 
if he raiſed the third, theſe were more BY bu 
than were of any uſe ;. and theſe he did N 


not attempt to raiſe, till he heard molt MN i; 
of the army had declared in favour of 


the prince of Orange, and particular WW mi 
Lord Churchill (atterwards duke of I ez 
Marlborough) whoſe example had by WW 
far more influence than that of the earl Ji or 
of D——, He further ſays, * be che. Wi / 
riſhed the princeſs Anne,” How thi 6 


could be, when he, viz. the earl, wa | 
in Derbyſhire, and the princeſs retize u; 
to Oxford, he has not informed us ' 
eee | y 1 | 


nd 


zor does it appear that the earl was at 
any of the meetings among the nobility, 
at or near London, tilt the fray was 
moſtly over. The laſt paragraph I ſhall 
take any notice of, is that, where he 
adds, He was the fountain of his 
country's deliverance,” and having 
ſhewn the impropriety of what he ſaid a- 
hove, it in a great meaſure inval.dates 
that. But the truth of the matter is, 
when a perſon has done a popular action, 
gained applauſe, as the late D. of D— 
cid, by his adhering to Mr. P—t, he 
wonld have been extolled by ſome, if 
he had died in France with Mr. Wilkes, 
as much avoiding the Jaws of his king 
and country, provided he had cried out 
with his laſt breath, Liberty! liberty ! 
tho' licentiouſneſs were the principle. 
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To Mr. Joux We5LEY, 
Rev. Sir, 


AVING ever been deſrous of 

true, uſetul knowledge, I hope 
vou will excuſe the freedom uſed in the 
ſubſequent remarks z and that you will 
give a ſolution to my queries conleguent 
Beprupon. 

1. In your compendium of naturs) 
philoſophy, vol. II. p. 140, you ſay, 
that „ the ſyn revolves upon his axis 
once in 27 hours.” Qn. It this ſhould 
have been once in 27 days nearly ? 

2. Lower, in the ſame page, you in- 
form us, that * he is ſuppoled to be a- 
bundantly larger than the earth.” Qu. 
Why you cautiouſly ſay Suppoſed, when 
it is demonſtrable that he 1s really ſo ? 

z. P. 142, you tell us that “ the 
moon always turns the ſame lice to the 
earth,” Qu. If you ſhould not have 
aid nearly the ſame fide ? I have a map 


or repreſentation of zativa lune plenæ 


Hacer nec non ejuſdom libratio, juxta 
aher vationes Cl. Hewreit, 


4. And a little lower you acquaint 


vs, that „ it does not appear that ſhe 
moves at all round her own axis.” Qu. 
flow then do you account for her turn- 
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ing always the ſame (or neurly the ſame? 
ſide to the earth, if ſhe does not revolve 
upon her axis in the ſame time in which 
ſhe revolves round the earth ? 

5. P. 143, you write, that“ the 
moon is ſuppoſed to be 45 times ſmall- 
er than the earth,” 
gain uſe the word ſuppoſe, when the 
ratio of the moon's bulk to that of the 
earth is nicely known ? 

6. At the bottom of p. 12.5 you ſay, 
that „Jupiter is ſuppoſed to be twen- 
ty-five times larger than the earth, | 
and in next page, that * his diameter 
is ſuppoſed to be 130655 miles, and the 
earth's 7967 miles.” Qu. It fo, whe- 
ther Jove muſt not be (inſtead of 25 
tines, the cube of 16 at leaſt, that is) 
4096 times larger than the earth? 

7. You inform us, that © even a 
good eye ſeldom ſees more than an hun- 
dred ſtars at a time:“ Qu. Whether 


4 


by a time, you mean one look, or that 
fie d of view, which the human eye 1s 


capable of taking in at one look, or 
view? if not, you contradict what you 
ſay in p. 133, where you tell us, © that 


the number of fixed ſtars, viſible to the 


naked eve is 2200. 


8. P. 148 you ſay, * even, with re- 
ſpect to the diſtance of the ſun (which 


ſome demonſtrate to be ninety millions 


of miles, others, to be not three milli- 
ons of miles from the earth) that it is 


wiſeſt to confeſs our ignorance, and to 


acknowledge we have nothing to reſt 
on here, but mere, uncertain conjecture.” 
In p. 189 you tell us, Dr. Rogers makes 


the ſun's diſtance 2,910,164 miles: but 


that no credit is due to his aſſertion 
ſhall be ſhewn before I conclude, and 
then his opinion will no more bring an 
opprobrium upon true aſtronomy, than 
hereſy upon true religion. The know- 
ledge of the ſun's diſtance from the 
earth depends upon finding its parallax, 


that is, the angle that the ſemidiameter 


of. the earth appears under at the ſun; 
which (angle) is ſo very minute, that, 


an error, of but a ſingle ſecond only, 
will give the diſtance very conſiderably. 


greater, or leſs than the true diſtance, 
To obtain this angle many nice obſer- 
1 vations 


Qu. Why you a- 


W 
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vations muſt be made with moſt exqui- 


ſite inſtruments, by obſervators equal to 


the taſk. As very conſiderable improve- 
ments have been made in ſcience and 


aſtronomical inſtruments, the aſtrono- 


mer is thereby enabled to approximate 


nearer and nearer to truth; juſt as by 
Improvements in time-pieces we are en- 


aſtronomic lecture, 


abled to determine the time of the day 
more and more exactly. 


By various 
methods, explained by Keil in his 21ſt 
| made uſe of to 
obtain the ſun's parallax, we are aſſur- 
ed, he ſays, that his diſtance from us is 
more than ooo ſemidiameters of the 
earth, that is, about 28 millions of miles. 


But this not being ſufficiently ſatistac- 


has been moſt accurately obſerved by 


tory, the parallax of Mars (he ſays) 


two of the moſt eminent aſtronomers 
of our age; who have determined 


thereby the ſun's parallax to be ſcarce. 


eleven ſeconds; and his diſtance to be 
about nineteen thouſand ſemidiameters 


of the earth; that is, about ſeventy-ſix 
millions of miles. 


| Now, Sir, if theſe 
things be true, if the leaſt diſtance poſ- 
fibly is (as has been obſerved) abſolutely 


determined; and approximations are 


making toward getting the true diſtance, 
how can it be wileſt to confeſs our ig- 


norance, and to acknowledge we have 


3 7 
nothing to reſt on here, but mere, un- 


certain conjecture? I, from certain da- 


ta, may determine that the diſtance of 


two places (London and Canton for ex- 
ample) muſt be more than a certain 
number of miles; but till the latitude 
and difference of longitudle are very 
nicely known, I can't be certain as to 


the abſolute diſtance : but yet the for- 
mer knowledge cannot be called mere 


uncertain conjecture. | 

9. P. 244, you aſk, to what end 
do they (the fixed ſtars) ſerve ? To il- 
lumine worlds? To impart light and 


heat to their ſeveral choirs of planets ? 


Or (as the ingenious Mr. Hutchinſon, 
io you call him, ſuppoſes) to gild the 
extremities of the ſolar ſphere ? which, 
according to him, 1s the only inhabited 
part of the univerſe.” That gentleman 


zs ſo ingenious as to hide his meaning, 
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at leaſt from me, for I confeſs, I dg ng 
underſtand him, And ia p. 143, you 
tell us,“ you doubt we ſhall ney, 
* 5 that the primary (planets), are (in. 

abited) and io (you ſay) the whole in. 
genious hypotheſis of innumerable ſyn, 
and worlds moving round them vanilne; 
into air.“ Not fo indeed, the hypo. 
theſis, having much more to be ſaid jy 
its favour than againſt it, is more like 
to be permanent than evaneſcent, Thy 


each of the ſtars called fixed ſtars are | 


the ſame kind, nature, and magnituds, 
with our own fun, and ſerves for much 
the ſame purpoſes, is, to me, evident; 
when we conſider, 1. That it is found, 
by obſervations made for getting tl 
parailax of the carth's orbit, that a fix. 
ed ſtar cannot be leſs than ten thouſlan! 
times farther from the ſun than we are, 
and ſo 2. They appear fo ſmall, and 
ſubtend ſuch unperceivable angles at the 


eye, that except they were fiery bodies, 


they could not be ſeen by us. Thus 
the flame of the candle may be perceiv. 
ed in the night, at two miles diſtance, 
whereas, in the day-time, an opake ob. 
ject, tho' ſtrongly illuſtrated by the ſun, 
and fix times bigger than the flame of a 
candle, is not to be perceived by the 
naked eye at that diſtance. 3. It is 
demonſtrable, that the fixed ſtar called 
Sirius is about the bigneſs of our oj: 
ſun. Hence 4. Seeing the fixed ſtars are 
not, cannot be illuſtrated by, nor ſhine 
with, the borrowed light of the ſun, 
but that each is a fiery body ſhining 
(like the fun) with its own native light, 
and not much bigger nor lels than the 
ſun is, they theretore are to be eſteem. 
ed as ſo many ſuns. By their difterent 
apparent diameters they, it is probable 
are fixed every where thro' the vaſt in- 
definite ſpace of the univerſe ; fo that 
there may be as great diſtance between 


any two next to one another, as there 


is between our ſun and the neareſt fixed 
ſtar. A ſpectator who is near one df 


them (even yourſelf) would look upon 


that to which he is neareſt as a real 
ſun, and all the reſt, our own ſun in- 
cluded, as ſo many ſmall ſhining ftars 


fixed in his own heaven or firmament Von 
ſee, 


— ff  & »9 — ww 


ſee, Sir, that the hypotheſis of innume- 
rable ſuns, is ſo far from vaniſhing into 
air, that it is almoſt altogether founded 
on demonſtration, deduced from obſer- 
vation. But the hypotheſis of the in- 

anious Hutchinſon 1s founded only on 
ſuppoſition, and highly improbable. 'For 
whether by the extremities of the ſolar 
ſphere he means the periphery of the 
orbit of the earth, or of Saturn, yet ei- 
ther of theſe orbits, viewed at the diſ- 


tance of the neareſt fixed ſtar, is ſo ſmall, 


that it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
have had that ſtar created to gild its 
extremity : and much leſs can we rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe the far greater number 
of fixed ſtars made for that purpoſe (I 
mean the teleſcopical) ſince very little 
gilding can be had from bodies which, 
except they are magnified very many 
times, cannot be ſeen, nor, without the 
aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, could by us 
have been known to exiſt. Wheiher 


the primary planets are inhabited or not, 


let the impartial reader judge, when he 
ſhall have conſidered the mutual rela- 


tion and likeneſs there is between our 


earth and them. | : 

1. The earth is a ſphere, or nearly 
ſo.— So is each planet. . 
2. It is opake.— So 1s each planet. 

3+ It caſts a ſhadow oppolite to the 

4. It is illuſtrated by the light of the 
ſun.— So is each planet. 
ſun. — So does each planet. 

5. It conſtantly is revolving upon its 
own axis. — $0 is Jupiter, Mars, and 
probably the reſt. 

6. It has a regular ſucceſſion of day 
and night. —$0 have Jove, Mars, and 
probably the reſt. | | 

7. And of ſummer and winter. — So 
has each planet, the axes of whoſe orb 
and equi noctial do not coincide. | 

8. It is always revolving round the 
ſun.— So is each primary planet. 

9. The ſquare of the time of its re- 
volving round the ſun, is to the cube of 


its diſtance from him; as the ſquare of 


the time of any other primary planet's 
revolution round the ſun, is to the cube 
of that planet's diſtance from him. — 
The ſame proportion holds with reſpect 
to any two of the primary planets, 


_ exerted to little or no purpoſe. 
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10. It is of prodigious magnitude, 
Jove and Satura are each much greater. 
11. It has one moon, or con- comi- 
tant, of ſignal ſervice to her, in cauſing 
the tides, reflecting light, fixing the lon- 
gitude of places, &c.— Jupiter has four 
moons, and Saturn five, each of which 
is larger than the earth's attendant, and 
no doubt as uſeful. Oe OUTS 
12. It is eclipſed by its moon, — So is 
Jove and Saturn by each of their moons. 
13. It eclipſes its moon, — So do 
Jove and Saturn each of their moons. 
Add to all this that Saturn hangs 


within a ring, a ſtupendous arch of 


many thouſand miles in diameter, which 
conſtantly reflects the light of the ſun 
down upon Saturn himſelf, and fo in 
ſome meaſure ſupplies the loſs of light 
to Saturn, occaſioned by the ſun's great 


diſtance. from him. Now, Sir, is it 


probable-that God Almighty (who al- 
ways acts with infinite wiſdom and does 
nothing in vain) ſhould have created 
planets ſo much like our own, and ſur- 
niſhed themwithſuch amazing apparatus, 
ſo very neceſſary to make the life of an 
intelligent being happy, and yet not to 
have placed inhabitants in thoſe planets 


to partake of the benefit of ſuch ample 


proviſion ? To ſuppoſe the wiſeſt of all 
beings to have created Saturn's ring 
only to refle&t the ſun's light ſtrongly 
down upon the body of Saturn, and at 
the ſame time no inhabitants there to 
enjoy the benefit of that light, is to 
ſuppoſe his power, wiſdom and goodneſs 
They who affirm, ſays Mr. Keil, 
that God created thoſe great bodies, 
(the fixed ſtars) only to give us a ſmall, 
dim light, muſt have a very mean opi- 
nion of the divine wiſdom. It is more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that in the indefi- 
nitely great ſpace of the univerſe, are 


placed innumerable ſuns, which (tho' 


they appear to us like ſo many ſmall 
ſtars, yet) are bodies not behind our 
own ſun, either in bigneſs, light, or 
glory ; and each of them conſtantly 
attended with a number of planets, 
which dance round him, and conſtitute 
ſo many particular ſyſtems ; Every ſua 
doing 
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doing the ſame office to his proper pla- 


net, in illuſtrating and ciieriſhing them, 


which our ſun performs in the ſyſtem 


to which we belong. Hence, we are 


to conſider the whole univerſe as a 
glorious palace for aw infinitely great 


and every where preſent God; and 


that, all' the worlds, or ſyſtems of 
worlds, are as ſo many theatres, in 


Which he diſplays his divine power, 


wiſdom and goodneſs. How mean are 
the Hutchinſonians idea of creation, 


when compared to this! 


10. Let us ſuppoſe the earth viewed 
from one of the planets (not from 
Saturn, for at that planet our mighty 
globe cannot be ſeen, but as a very 


| ſmall ſpot tranſiting the ſun's diſk now 


and then) ſome intelligent beings there, 
who were, 
Slaves to no ſect, who ſought no pri- 
vate road, 
But look d through nature vp to na- 
ture s God, 
would argue that our rarth muſt be in- 


| habited in much the ſame manner that 
we argue that the other planets are in- 


habited: but the ſuperſtjtious would op- 


poſe this doctrine and call it mere, un · 
certain conjecture. 


11. In p. 189, you quote Dr. Rogers, 
who ſays the diameter of the ſun is 
but 243373 miles,” I admire, Sir, how 
you could give place in your book to 
ſuch an 3 except to explode 
it. If this be true, the earth would 
appear at the ſun under an angle of a- 
bove ten minutes (3 of what the ſun 


Himſelf appears under at the earth) and 
half as big again as the ſun appears ad. 


above Jupiter ! Amazing That the 
parallax of the ſun, which Meſſ. Caſſi - 


ni, Flamſtead, Huygens, Halley, and 
all our beſt and moſt aſſiduous oblerva- 


tors, could never find to be above 10 
pr 11 ſeconds, ſhould now be half as 
many minutes! Why, doctor, if this 


be true, our earth has approximated 


thirty times nearer to the ſun, though 
his apparent diameter has not increaſed 
at all; wonderful indeed! To con- 
clude, ſince there is no arguing a- 


Hat fats, ud duer ibis true that 


the ſun's parallax is found not to encttl - 
11 ſeconds, and Dr. Rogers' s non. inge . 
nious hypotheſis makes it above ; mi. 5 


nutes: Qu. Whether you ought not to . 
give up that hypotheſis as abſurd and 4 
ridiculous ? 

Lord! not to earth's contracted ſpan, 


Thy goodneſs let me bound: | 1 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, lte 
When thouſand worlds are round! jn 
Pi LOSOPHASTER, or 


d of or | 
VERA EEE ECEAREAT 
From theGENTLEMAN's Mac ary, 
Obſervations on the late In pro venta ha 
Inu Huſbandry. tic 
HE R E certainly never was 1 Wth: 
time when the ſtudy of Agricul. MW an 
ture was fo univerſally attended to az MW var 


the preſent. Societies in all civiliſed Neag 
countries are formed, or forming, for 


its improvement; ; and the labours of rer 
the moſt ingenious aud learned men in Race 
Europe are at this time directed to the Ndie 
cultivation of an art, which was former, ace 


ly abandoned to the rude practice of the Lo 


moſt illiterate claſs among the people. pr 

Indeed the practice is "Kill too much Man 
in the hands of a ſet of men who are MW cle 
not eaſily perſuaded to try any new Wat 
experiments, and who think themſclves te 
intereſted in diſappointing as far as Nat 
their influence can reach the expectati- tle 
on of thoſe who do. I'he writings Ned 
therefore of learned men, unaccompa: an 
nied by ſuitable practice, tend only to WI 


clear the way to the improvement of thi 


5 


the art, but do not FARES one ſtep Wa 
the art itſelf, | WI 

The few experiments that are made 
in ſmall and narrow ſpots, with a view 
to confirm the philoſophic enquirer in 
the principles he is endeavouring to ex 
ſtabliſh, when they come to be extended 
into larger practice by thoſe who have 
been perſuaded of their utility by e 
evident effects they have produced, fel- 
dom have been found to anſwer the ex- 
pectation of the undertaker; and what 


is remarkable, moſt of thoſe gentlemen e. 
who have ventured out of the common h 
road of huſbandry in large concerns, Wile 
aſter a few fruitleſs endeavours to intro- 

| dy 


auce new ſyſtems, have been obliged to 
elinquiſh their purſuits, and return to 
the old beaten tract which experience 
has confirmed, and to which long 


practice has given an almoſt indubitable 


Roden. 
am aware there are ſome excepti- 
ons to this general obſervation ; a few 


men, by a peculiar addreſs, and by 


ſtriking out new ways of management 
in huſbandry, a and by taking advantage 
of circumſtances as they preſent them- 
ſelves, have in the courſe of a few 
years amaſs'd fortunes equal to the pur- 
chafe of the eſtates upon which they 
have been raiſed ; but it ſhould be par- 
ticularly marked, on this occaſion, 
that this was never the caſe by purſuing 
any new ſyitem of huſbandry, but by 
varying the old according to the advan- 
tages that offered. 

1 knew a farmer in Eſſex, who by 
renting only a hundred pounds a year, 
acquired a fortune of 10,000 l. 
died a young man; his method was, to 
acquaint himſclf with the ſeedſmen in 
London, to contract with them for the 
produce of a certain number of acres, 
and to deliver that produce to each, 
cleaned and properly prepared for ſale 
at a certain price; this he continued 
to do from year to year to the mutual 
ſatisfaction and advantage of both par- 
ties; another part of his farm he plant- 
ed with herbs for diſ.illation and medi- 
cine, and he ſupplied the apothecaries 
with theſe at a very moderate price; a 
third part he plowed in the ordinary 
way ; and the remainder he laid down 
with graſs. 


his lands; and he confined himſelf to 


no regular practice but accommodated _ 


his culture to the nature ot his ſoil, and 
the fort of vegetable it was intended to 
toduce ; by this means he improved 


is lands amazingly „and by improving 
hem enriched himſelf, 


1 he boaſted crops ſometimes produc- | 


d, and the advantages made by an a- 
t of land ſo managed and planted, 
ho" it may make a (triking figure in a 
dens, paper, can never be extended in- 
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and 


He contiived the inſtru- 
ments moſt proper tor the cultivation of 


to general practice; and the great pro- 


ductions which ſome have lately boaſted 


of, who are, if I may be pardoned the 
expreſſion, a kind of- quacks in huſ- 
bandry, tend only to prove what every 
days exper lence evinces to be true, that 
in proportion to the labour and expence 
that are beſtowed upon land, the pro- 
duce of it will be, provided the differ- 
ence of ſoil and manure be added to 
the account. | | 
When men, however, have once 
poſſeſt themſelves with chimerical no- 
tions of gain, induced thereto by the 


_ plauſible reaſoning of ſpeculative en. 


quirers, who are but too apt to conſi- 
der things in the extreme, there is a 
ſort of infatuation attending them, even 
in their miſcarriages, for I have never 
yet known one of theſe gentlemen 
who have failed in what is called the 
new huſbandry, who has ever attri- 
buted his ill ſucceſs to any defect or 
error in the principles; but has al- 
ways thrown the blame on his unlucky 


choice of managers; not perhaps ſuffi. 


cientiy conſidering the difficulty of ma- 
naging a large extent of land with that 
care and circum ſpection, that nicety 
and even dexterity which are abſolutely | 
neceſlary, in the new way, to enſure 
ſuccels. 

The ingenious Mr. Jethro Tull was 
the firſt Engliſhman, perhaps the firſt 
writer, ancient or modern, who has 
attempted with any tolerable degree of 
ſuccels to reduce agriculture to certain. 
and uniform principles ; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that he has done more to- 
wards eſtabliſhing a rational and prac- 


tical method of huſbandry than all the 


writers who have gone before him; 
neither will it be a reflection upon thoſe 
great names abroad Du Hamel, &c. &c. 
who have ſince endeavoured to improve 
upon his theory, that they have not 
fully and clearly comprehended it. 
Jethro Tull, Eſq; of Proſperous Farm 
on he borders of Berkſhire, where he 
wrote his treatiſe on. horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry, was a gentleman of an ancient 
tamily in Oxfordſhire, had a competent 
paternal eſtate, and a liberal yniverſity 
educa- 
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education, which he improved by ap- 


plying himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, 
not as a profeſſion, but to inveſtigate 
the true principles of the conſtitution 


of his country, in which he hoped, one 


day or other, to make no inconſidera- 
ble figure ; after being admitted a bar- 


riſter in the temple, he made what is 


called the Grand tour, viſited the ſeve- 
ral courts of Europe, and in every 


country through which he paſſed, was 


a diligent obſerver of the ſoil, culture, 
and vegetable productions natural to 
each; and of the different methods of 
plowing, ſowing, planting and reap- 
ing; and the various inſtruments made 


uſe of in various countries for that 


purpoſe. 


Upon his return home he ſettled up- 


on his eſtate in Oxfordſhire, married a 


lady of a genteel family, and being na- 


turally inclined to an active life, occu- 


pied a farm of his own, and applied 


himſelf to the management of it in the 

way that he thought moſt rational “. 
In obſerving the vineyard culture 

in the moſt fruitful parts of France, he 


diſcovered, or thought he diſcovered 


one general method of cultivating all 


land to advantage in all countries; he 


obſerved, that where the vines flouriſh- 
ed the beſt, the vineyards were moſt 
regularly planted, and the foil molt 
carefully dreſſed; that by frequently 


_ plowing, hoeing, and ftirring, the 


ground was kept fine and light, the 
weeds deſtroyed, and the ſoil enriched : 
that here this care was taken, the 
cluſters were large and full, and the 
juice rich and high flavoured ; but 


Where the vines where ſuffered to grow 


promiſcuouſly, and all culture neglected, 
dave pruning, the cluſters were corapa- 
ratively lean and meagre, the juice poor 
and flat, and the annual ſhoots far leſs 
luxuriant than in the vineyards proper. 
ly managed. From theſe obſervations 
he concluded, that a regular method of 
planting or ſowing every kind of vege- 
table was the way to propagate it to moſt 


advantage, and he began with experi- 


ments upon corn and graſs to confirm 


diſprove his new hypotheſis, 


The ſucceſs of the experiments ke 
made in his garden encouraged him to 
extend them into his field, and he noy 
firſt began to contrive inſtruments to 
facilitate the labour, and to render the 
whole buſineſs of huſbandry as expedi. 
tious in his new way, as it was, after 
long practice, in the old. 

Novelty always excites curioſity ; ma. 


ny gentlemen came from different parts 


on the fame of this new method of 
farming; ſome of whom were per- 


ſuaded by the weight of Mr. Tull's ar. 


guments to go hand in hand with him 
in the courſe of his experiments; while 
others, who thought themſelves more 
wiſe, and more diſcerning, took every 
occaſion of ridiculing the practice, and 
of repreſenting it as a fanciful project, 
that after a great expence would end in 
nothing but the ruin of- the projector, 


In general, the whole body of tarmers 


and huſbandmen pronounced the man a 
conjuror, who by ſowing a third part of 
his land, could make it produce a 
quantity equal to that of ſowing the 
whole, | 2 

While the project engroſſed the con- 
verſation of the neighbourhood for ma- 
ny miles round, Mr. Tull employed 
himſelf aſſiduouſly in training of ſer- 
vants, and in accommodating the in- 
ſtruments proper for his new huſbandry 
to their limited capacities: and this 
work he found much harder to accom- 
pliſh than he at firſt expected, it was 
leſs eaſy to drive the ploughman out of 
his way, than to teach the beaſts of the 
field to perform the work. The late 
Lord Ducie Moreton, who followed 


Mr. Tull, or rather accompanied bim 


in this laborious and vexatious bufinels, 
has very frequently, :* I have been 
rightly informed, to corre& the auk- 
wardneſs of his ploughmen, or over 
come their obſtinacy, ftript himſelf of 
his dignity, and put his hand to the 
plough himſelf ; and yet with all th 
condeſcenſion in his lordſhip, and with 
+ a 


* Here is was that he wrote his book on Horſe-hoeing huſbandry, and where many of l 
latter experiments were tried. 


all the vigilance, activity, and ingenu- 

ity of Mr. Tull, who was a moſt ex- 

cellent mechanick, they were both forc- 
ed at laſt, after a world of money ex- 

| pended to very little effect, to relinquiſh 
the project, and to content themſelves 
with farming their lands in the ordina- 
ry way, except ſome ſmall portions of 
it, which they reſerved tor further ex- 
periments. 

Some time after this, Mr. Tull by in- 
tenſe application, vexatious toil, and 
too frequently expoſing himſelf to the 
viciſſitudes of heat and cold in the open 
fields, contracted a diſorder in his 
breaſt, which not being found curable 

nin England, obliged him a jecond time 
so travel, and to ſeek a cure in the mild- 
* Wer climates of France and Italy. Here 
be again attended more minutely to the 
a Wculture of thoſe countries, and, having 
little elſe to do, he employed himſelf 


n during three years reſidence abroad, to 
reduce his obſervations to writing, with 
'* Wa view of once more endeavouring to 
* Wintroduce them into practice, if ever he 
y ſhould be ſo happy as to recover his - 


health, and be able to undergo the fa- 
tigues of a ſecond attempt. From the 
climate of Montpelier, and the waters 


few months that relief which all the 
power of phyſic could not afford him at 
ome 3 and he returned to appearance 
perfectly repaired in his conſtitution 


e. but greatly embarraſſed in his fortune. 
n Part of his paternal eſtate in Oxford- 
4 hire he had ſold, and before his de- 


arm at Proſperous already mentioned, 
here he returned with a firm reloluti- 


1 dn to perfect his former undertaking, 
*. auing as he thought deviſed means 
of luring his abſence to obviate all dif. 
x k ulties, and to force his new huſbandry 
1. nto practice by the ſucceſs of it, in 
Poe of all the oppoſition that ſhould be 
7 rcd the lower claſs of huſbandmen 
gainſt it. 
— He reviſed and rectiſied all his old 
on lruments, and contrived new ones 


1 per for the different ſoils of his new 


um; and he now went on pi etty luc- 
Vol, III. 


of that ſalutary ſpring, he found in a 


of (we had ſettled his family on his 
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ceſsfully, though not rapidly, nor much 
leſs expenſively in the proſecution of 
his new ſyſtem, He demonſtrated to 
all the world the good effects of his 
Horſe Hoeing Culture; and by raiſing 
crops of wheat without dunging for 
13 years together in the ſame field, e- 
qual in quantity, and ſaperior in qua- 
lity to theſe of his neighbours in the 
ordinary courſe, he demonſtrated the 
truth of his own doctrine, that labour 
and arrangement would ſupply the 
place of dung and fallow, and would 
produce more corn at an equal or leſs 
expence. But though Mr. Tull was 


ſucceſsful in demonſtrating that this 


might be done, he was not ſo happy in 
doing it himſelf. His expences were en- 
hanced various ways; but chiefly by 
the ſtupidity of workmen in conftrutt- 
ing his inſtruments. And in the 
aukwardneſs and wickedneſs of his 
ſervants, who becaule they did not, or 
would not comprehend the uſe of them, 
ſeldom failed to break ſome eſſential 
part or other, in order to render them 
uſeleſs. Theſe diſadvantages were diſ- 
cernible only to Mr. Tull himſelf ; 
the advantages attending the new huſ= 
bandry were now viſible to all the 
world ; and it was now that Mr. Tult 
was prevailed upon by the ſollicitati- 


ons of the neighbouring gentlemen who 


were witneſſes of its utility, to pub- 


liſh his theory, illuſtrated by a genuine 


account of the reſult of it in practice, 
which he engaged to do, and faithful- 
ly performed at no trivial expence. 

Not led by vanity, nor encouraged 
by the hope of gain to commence au- 
thor, he at firſt thought only of me- 
thodizing his thoughts, and claſſing 
his obſervationias ta ſome order tor the 
uſe of his friends: but when he was 
once engaged, the ſubject ripened in 
his hands, and, like the vegetables un. 
der his culture, grew more full and per- 
fect by a nice and orderly arrangement. 

A genius, and a man zealous for, 
his own reputation and the public 
ſervice, cannot handle a favourite 


ſubje& ſuperficially. He entered into 
the vegetable properties of plants, their 
2 2 2 


production 
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production and nutrition, with the pre- 
ciſion of a philoſopher; and he laid 
down the methods by which they were 
to be propagated with the knowledge of 
an old experienced huſbandman. The 
Inſtruments, which, after various trials, 
he had found to anſwer the beſt, he 
cauſed to be carefully conſtructed, and 
he had them drawn and accurately de- 
ſcribed by good artiſts, under his own 
inſpection; they were not filched, like 
later inſtruments from one invention 
under pretence of ſupplying the defects 
of another, with a view to acquire che 
reputation of a mechanic, but were all 
the genuine production of his own in- 
pyention, tried and altered again and a- 
gain till they actually performed with ac- 
curacy and facility the work they were 
Intended to complete. Such are the 
inſtruments which Mr. Tull has exhi- 
bited, and which have been altered and 
disjointed, rendered imperfect, and ut- 
terly uſeleſs by pretended improvers 
both at home and abroad, who perhaps 
never ſaw the originals, and who had 
not genius to comprehend the drawings, 


much leſs to improve and render them 


more uſeful. 

But to conclude; if with all his la- 
bour, knowledge, and expence, Mr. 
Tull, the great father of the new huſ- 
bandry, could never ſo far ſucceed in 
his own practice as to make it the ge- 
netal culture of his farm, how little 
xeaſon is there to expect that future ad- 
venturers will be more happy in their 
endeavours to facilitate its progreſs. It 
were therefore imprudent in gentie- 
nien of fortune to liſten to the plauſible 
reaſonings, or pretended experiments of 
common hackney writers, who not hav- 
ing the means of inſtructing themſelves 
or the public 1 in the practice of an art 
that requires the utmoſt application and 
genius to make perfect, content them- 
ſelves to mangle and new model the la- 
bours of others according as the book- 
ſeller directs, or their own intereſt is in 
view. 

The intention of this mort eſſay, is 
to prevent gentlemen from attending to 
the ſuperficial nonſenſe of the numerous 


writers on huſbandry, who, at. preſy 
diſgrace the ſubject, and to direct ty 
practical farmer, who is really in earud 
to improve his farm, to the genuiy 
ſource from whence he may draw thy 
true and experienced knowledge tha 
may be ſafely relied upon in practice; 


if that practice can be luckily introduced 


FF 


From the GENTLEMAN's Mac AZR 


Caulions againſt the Practice of defy. 


ing Pictures by Pifture-cleaners, 


E were informed the other day, 
by a paragraph in the Public 
papers, that Carlo Vanloo, painter t 
the king of France, was arrived in Eng: 


land on purpoſe to ſee the many capitd 


paintings of the greateſt maſters, wit 
which we are told this kingdom abound 
But in the concluſion of the paragraj 
it is ſaid, that in doing this he woult 
in all likelihood, meet with many difi 
culties. What theſe difficulties are » 
were not informed, nor can I gueſs, m 
leſs the trouble and expence attendig 
the ſeeing theſe things. Theſe indeed a 


great, ſo that many perſons who woll 


be glad to ſee them, do not think 
worth their while to pay this double ti 
The fawning cringing addreſſes to tho 
who have it in their power to ſhew then 
together with their gaping expectatio 
of what you will give them, is very dt 
agreeable ; and what is ſtill worle, 
you do not ſatisfy them according 
their liking, it is ten to one but you; 
inſult d. However, when M. Van 
is intormed of theſe ſcandalous culten 
of ours, he may remove one dificult 
by taking care not to go to theſe pla 
with empty pockets. But there is at 
ther difficulty much more difficult to ſu 
mount? Many of our modern coll 
ors, through their impatience in « 
lecting, and their eager deſire of bei 
thought great judges in painting, 
fallen into all the traps and ſnares of 
picture dealers, who have put into tit 
hands a parcel of trumpery copies 
ſtead of originals, and thoſe wah 
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ſuch are ſo defaced by being rubbed half 
aut, and painted. over again by ſome 
geſpicable wretch of a painter, under 
he log of cleaning them, as to ren- 
ger them not worth one farthing, Now, 
[ fay, theſe people will perhaps be very 
glad to prevent a man of Mr. Vanloo's 
judgment from ſeeing them, leſt he 
ould diſcover their foible, and inſtead 
ff admiring their judgment, only laugh 
at their folly. 

| However, be this as it will, it is eer- 
zin he muſt meet with many diſap- 
dointments. All artiſts know to what 


wretched condition moſt of our col- 


ections are reduced, by their undergo- 
g the various operations of a ſet of 
iſcreants, called Picture cleaners ; 
nen who, for the generality, know no 


taWnore of painting than a Hottentot, and 


onſequently know not when they are 
doing good or hurt to a picture. 

Wno could ever imagine that colour- 
nen, cabinet- makers, frame-makers, 
rokers, and houſe-painters, could have 
he aſſurance to undertake ſo nice an 


fair as to put to rights a damaged pic- 


ore, a thing that requires the utmoſt 


kill of the beſt painter we have. But 
hen we conſider that the judgment of 
he owners is generally upon a par with 
hat of the cleaners, it is no longer to 
e wondered at, that they ſhould ſuffer 
hemſelves to be perſuaded to entruſt 
hings of this conſequence in the hands 
ff ſuch ignorant pretenders. The gla- 
ng appearance a picture makes when 
t firſt comes out of the hands of theſe 


nen, by the help of their varniſhes, 


ans very much upon the eye of one 
ho is ignorant ot the true excellence 
f a painting, and who is apt to think 
miracle has been wrought upon it, ne- 
er ſulpecting the picture to be irreco- 


erably ruined; but this time ſoon diſ- 


vers, and the owner then ſees with 
gret what pains and expence he has 
een at to render a fine picture good 
' nothing. 

But the folly does not ſtop here; for 
and by comes another as ignorant as 

 ficſt, and tells him it was all owing 
the ignorance of the firſt operator, it 


| 


he will ſend it to Mr. ——, he will un. 
do all the other has done, and reſtore 
It to its original perfection. Then it is 
put into another Quack's hands, who 
plays over the ſame tricks the other had 
done, ſo that between both there is not 
one third of the original painting re- 
maining. Some, no doubt, have eſ- 
caped this fate, but then many of theſe 


are valued more for the name of the 


painter, than for any intrinſick merit in 
the pictures themſelves, being badly 
painted, and much inferior to many of 
our modern paintings. 


Of ſuch pieces as theſe moſt of our 


modern collections conſiſt, and hence 


ariſes the diſappointment a perſon of 
real judgment often meets with, in go- 


ing to ſee them; he finds perhaps two 


or three hundred pictures, and does not 
ſee three worth looking at amongſt them 


all. 


Some few fine ones we have ſtill re- 
maining amongſt us without diſpute, 
which have had the good fortune to 
eſcape the hands of theſe men, but moſt 
of theſe are depoſited in country ſeats 
far diſtant from town; as for thoſe in 
and about this metropolis, they are al- 
moſt all demoliſhed, and it is certain, 
if this infatuation of our collectors con- 
tinues a few years longer, we ſhall not 
have one picture left in the kingdom 
worth notice; and in all probability 
this will be the caſe, for this practice: is 
arrived to ſuch a length, that no pic- 
ture bought at an auction, or elſewhere, 


muſt be ſent home before it is ſent to 


the picture cleaners, and the owner will 
take as much pride in letting you know 
who cleaned it, as who painted it. 
Methinks I hear ſome of your read- 
ers cry out, © What then? are all pic- 
tures utterly ſpoiled that are undertaken 
to be cleaned; muſt all be ruined that 
are attempted to be mended and repair - 
ed?” I anſwer, not when put into the 
hands of a man of judgment,. and a 
good painter, who can preſerve and re- 


tore them; but even ſuch an artiſt 


cannot equally benefit all, for ſome are 


in ſo bad a condition, through the ill 


uſage they have met with trom their 
T7235 OWners 
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owners by various varniſhes and oilings, for the parliament to remedy the eil, 
one upon another, the dirt at the ſame that this may be the caſe is plain; fe 
time lying underneath both, that it is we are told from Rome and other parts 
impoſſible to get all off without damag- of Italy, that their crops are ſhort, and 
ing the painting; but, that it may be will not ſerve the year round, and con. 
damaged as little as poſſible, care ſhould ſequently we ſhall be called upon for x 
be taken to put it into the hands of a ſupply. | | 
very experienced perſon, not colourmen Jam for ry to find every one who h. 
or frame-makers, for I ſhould as ſoon ments the high price of proviſions, ly. 
give them a commiſſion to make me a fing fight of the chief cauſe, and laying 
- Juit of cloaths, as to mend my pictures, it e ee Bawons Ignorance and 
2s I am well aſſured they muſt know as Prejudice unite all in the common en 
much of one as the other; and it is againſt foreſtallers, &c. and I tear it wil 
| chiefly owing to theſe ſort of men that be to little purpoſe to trace the cauſe 
all the miſchief has been done that 1 deeper: however, let us remember, that 
| have been complaining of _ to find a wrong. cauſe will put us upon 
From all that has been ſaid, I believe ſeeking a wrong cure. Wheat with uz 
every one will conclude that M. Vanloo (a hundred miles from the capital) i 
will meet with many diſappointments fix ſhillings and fix-pence a buſhel, and 
as well as difficulties, and it is well if, has been from five and fix-pence to that 
after all the trouble and expence he has Price for ſeveral months palt : now would 
ut himſelf to, he will not have reaſon any man in his ſenſes have a quantity 
to wiſh he had ſtaid at home, and em- of wheat in his hands and not bring it 
ployed his time to a much better pur- to market, at there was no probability 
BS 4 of his having a better price? one cauſ 
* 5 then of the high price muſt be the far. 
NN. NGN NN mer's knowing that he has not more 
* MN NK wheat in his «Bo than what 1s likely to 
From theGenTLEMan's Macazine, ſell at a good price the year round: he 
55 b certainly finds that he hath not ſo much 
Ob ſerwations on the high price of Wheat. as laſt year, and yet in laſt year he fe- 
Was a little concerned to hear in Ver had a bad price for it, Let us ei. 
1 the public papers, that there was torce chis opinion by recollecting, wha 
- ſuch a number of bills ready to be laid 4 wet winter and ſpring the Jaſt were; 
before the parliament, ſeeing their meet- What damage by floods in Eincolnſtue 
ing is to be ſo late; for it is to be fear- and the low grounds throughout the 
ed, the hurry of buſineſs may cauſe ſome kingdom ; how many thouſand acres 0 
to be omitted, that may be of the great- Paſture for our cattle lie now under a 
eſt concern to the nation, and cannot ter; how much gram was rotted an 
have any remedy if the opportunity be ſpoiled or waſhed out of the grounds“ 
loſt this ſeſſion. Of this ſort are the Very where ; inſomuch, that the coun 
new regulations talked of in the corn- ty juſt mentioned produces but abol 
trade, which ſeem to be highly neceſ. half the quantity of wheat that it migh 
fary : for notwithſtanding the many ac- have done. The price of corn at ti 
counts we have of a plentiful crop, I am time, 1s a proof that the exportation“ 
ſure, if it be properly enquired into, it laſt year left our ſtocks low ; and tht 
wilt be found to be a ſmall crop of above conſiderations Convince us coll 
wheat; yet as it is good grain, and try folks that our ſtock is not large, ! 
well got in, it would certainly carry us compariſon to the demand we have ( 
thro' the year at a reaſonable price, if late had for it. | 
the demand abroad does not leſſen the As to our ſtock of cattle, I do n 
quantity too much before we are aware Wonder, that you Londoners ſhould 
of it; which may be when it is too late deceived in that particular; for 0 
Je 


t 
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require to look back, not only to laſt 
winter, but to two or three years be. 
ond for the cauſe. The ſummer in 
1762 was a very dry one, and the ſcar- 
city of hay cauſed ſuch a ſlaughter of 
cattle, that we had good beef for leſs 
than two pence a pound, This certain- 
ly thinned the ſtock ; and what kept 
down the riſing herd was a dry time the 
ſpring following; which was ſuch a diſ- 
couragement to the rearing of calves, 
that tho' beef and ngutton ſold for three 
pence a pound, good veal ſold for two 
pence ; which difference could never 


have happened, if there had not been 


an unuſual number of calves killed ; let 
us add to this the number of ſheep 
drowned laſt ſpring by the floods, in all 
the low lands throughout the nation : 
we ſhall then ſee how little reaſon there 
is to afſert, that the oldeit man now 
living, nor hiſtory itſelf cannot point 
out a period when this country was 
bleſſed with a more plentiful harveſt ; 
with more abundant paſture for our cat- 
tle, or cattle for our paſture, than at 
preſent.” _ | 
is a bleſſing we may be truly thankful 
for; but the good effects of it may not 
be felt at this juncture ; for if from the 
abovementioned cauſes, the grazier was 
forced to buy young. cattle at a dear 
price, he muſt have a good price now; 
and if he cannot get it, he will be in- 
duced to keep them till after Chriſtmas, 
when they will fetch a good price ; and 
this, becauſe he hath abundant paſture 
for them. —But this withholding will be 
no diſadvantage to the public ; becauſe 
the more cattle are withheld, the more 
reaſonable will the price be at ſpring. 
Theſe conſiderations may account for 
the price of wheat, and proviſions in 
general, without attributing it wholly 
to foreſtallers and that tribe : I do not 
mean, by what I ſay, to inſinuate that 
there is no fault in that claſs of cormo - 
rants; cheeſe and butter with you in 
London, are moſt certainly the objects 
of their avarice; but had theſe not been 
ſcarce, there would have been no room 
for foreſtallers to practice upon us. It 
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is ſcarcity makes foreſtallers, and the 


greateſt blow that could be given them 
was by introducing plenty, as in the im- 
portation of Iriſh butter, beef, &c; or by 
preſerving plenty, by bringing our laws 
relating to the exportation ot corn un- 
der better regulations. From what has 
been ſaid, I think it muſt appear that 
it is a combination of cauſes, not of 
men, that keeps corn dear; to enlarge 
upon all would take up too much of 
your room, but to mention them brief- 
ly, they are the ſhortneſs of the crop, 


the riches of the farmers, the practice 


of raiſing rents, and laſtly, the great 
encreale of horſes, which in my opini- 
on are the greateſt foreftallers in the 
kingdom. —!l cannot but lament the ex- 


travagancy of you Londoners, who keep 


horſes at a very great expence, to ride 
(not quite ſo often as) every ſunday 
from divine ſervice. From theſe cau- 
ſes I could ſhew (by the connection 
they have with each other) that the ne- 
ceſlaries of life are never like to be ſo 
cheap to the poor labouring manufacs- ! 


Me, RY turer as they have been; and I think I 
The abundant paſture for our cattle, 


could point out ſome regulations in the 
corn trade, that might be of ſervice to 
the poor, and yet not too much affect 
the farmer and the landed intereſt, In ' 
the mean time, I aſſure you, that what 
I have ſaid is not under the influence of 
any intereſted views; for I have no re- 
lation in the world that deals in any. 
ſort of proviſions. —I have a great fa- 
mily to provide for, and feel the exor- 
hitant price of proviſions, but cannot 
run away with the current of popular 
prejudice, being a lover of truth. 


NN NN C/ FRENCR 


From the GENTLEMAN'Ss MAGAZINE. 


Extradt from a Journal written by Mr. 


John Bartram of his Travels into 
Carolina, 

O W Iam in this country, it may 
N not be unentertaining to give a 
their account of the Catabaw Indians, 
a valiant nation, now almoſt extinẽt. 
Thele Catabaws for many years main» 

-taiucd 


tained a bloody and revengeful war 
with the five united Indian nations of 
New. Vork, who, according to their 
common method of war, attacked them 
by ſurprize, killed many, took what 
they could priſoners, and then retreat - 
ed with the utmoſt expedition; the Ca- 
tabaws always purſued them ſo cloſe 
that they generally obtained a ſufficient 
revenge; they ſometimes chaſed them 
as far as the river Suſquehana, bringing 
back many ſcalps as a token of their vic- 
tory, The following is an inſtance of 
their reſolution and intrepidity : 

A party of the Five Nations ſurpri- 
ſed a town on the river Wateree, whilſt 
the men were out a hunting, and de- 
ſtroyed their families; when the men 
returned and ſaw what had been done, 
they were fired with the utmoſt re- 
venge, and purſued the aggreſſors di- 
rectly: but the Indians of the Five Na- 
tions travelling night and day, and 
kindling no fires for ſeveral nights, for 
fear of being diſcovered, got ſo far the 
| Kart of the Catabaws, that they could 
not come up with them. Having con- 
tinued the purſuit ſeveral days, they 
| were at laſt diſcouraged from proceed- 


 Jng further; but a ſtout young Cata- 


baw, - proteſting he would not return 
without a ſcalp, ſet off alone, and 
found their encampment; he lay con- 
cealed that night, watching an opportu- 
nity to effect his purpoſe, which hap- 
_ pened early the next morning: for an 
Indian happening to ſtraggle from the 
Feſt, he ſhot and ſcalped him, and carried 
home his trophy with great applauſe. 

The confederate Indians, however, 
being more numerous, overpowered 
them at laſt, ſo that continual wars 
and the ſmall pox, from a numerous 
nation, reduced them to 70 fighting 
men and their families, who were o- 
| bliged to leave their country, and ſet- 
tle among the Engliſh for protection, 
having a tract of land allotted them, 
upon which they bave built a little town, 
This {mall remnant has intirely Joſt the 
martial ſpirit and activity of their an- 
ceſtors, and ſunk into floth and indo- 
hence. | 
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15 OBbJervations on Vipers. 
A gentleman aſſured Mr. Bartram 
that he had vexed a viper to that 
degree that he bit himſelf, and then 
turned on his back and died: and after. 


wards, as Mr. Bartram was travelling, 


he ſaw a black viper in a coil by the 
road fide ; he then bethought himſelf 


to try the experiment he had ſo lately 


heard, of which he doubted the truth: 
he got a cleft ſtick, and drew the vipei 
into the road, which ſo irritated him, 
that he hiſſed and ſpread his head and 
neck very flat, and his body flattiſh, 
attempting at the ſame time to make 
off, but he ſtopped his career, which 
provoked him ſo much, that in a rage 
he opened his mouth to its utmoſt ex. 


tent, and drew half the length of his 


body thro' it, into his ſtomach, and 
ſeemed to bite himſelf: he immediately 
turned on his back, his jaws being wide 
open, his tongue lolling out, and lying 
on his neck, and a film covering his 
eyes; his body was alſo contracted, and 
his belly ſunk between his ribs; he lay 
quite motionleſs, and was to appearance 
dead. Mr. Bartram ſtood at out 
diſtance from him to obſerve his mots 


ons; in about five or {x minutes |! 


began to draw in his tongue, by ito» 
degrees he ſhut his jaws, then the fim 
removed trom over his eyes, which ap- 
peared very bright, he firſt turned his 
head and neck, then his whole bod), 
and, ſoon after, the ſubtle ſerpent 
crept away. | 
Next day he eſpied another viper, 
by the way ſide, upon which he got a 
ſtick, and provoked him as he did the 
other. This viper ſoon feigned him elf 
dead, and Mr, Bartram ſtood a conf: 
derable time looking at him ; at length 
he revived again, and endeavoured t0 
creep away, but was prevented. 
A perſon afterwards overtook him, and 
related a ſtory he had heard well aſſzit- 
ed, that our ſpittle injected into tht 
mouth of a ſerpent, was mortal poiſon: 
This he determined to try the firit op. 
portunity. Some time after he found 
a viper, which he provoked to open , 
72 5 5 mou; 
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the ſpittle into its mouth, it | pre- 
ently turned on its back, and ſeemed 
to all intents quite dead ; but he ſtood 
{o long as to ſee it revive and recover. 
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From the Untversar Macazine. 
Thoughts on La u:, by Staniflaus, King 

„ Poland. 


| Know not, dear Cleanthes, ' why 


the anctent philoſophers, the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, -and the Manicheans 
particularly, have gone fo far wide of 


the queſtion in ſtriving to diſcover the 
principle of good and evil. They would 


perhaps have ſucceeded better by feek- 
ing for it in our reaſon, which moſt com- 
monly is the ſource of both. That light, 
which is given to direct us, is often o- 


verſpread by ſuch thick clouds, that it 
becomes ſtill more dangerous than un- 


ſerviceable to us. We do not then ſee 


where we walk, and we run blindly in- 


to the evil which we were unable to 


toreſee or know. Should reaſon appear 


again in her (plendor, we run after 
good, the fight of which muſt charm 


the Fight, Thus, from reafon alone, 
more or lefs enlightened, proceeds the 
innocence or irregularity, the 'good or 
bad conduct of men, 
Without thoſe unhappy alternatives, 


more or leſs frequent in every man, it 


would have been ſufficient, undoubted- 
ly, to make us love and practiſe our 


duty; but, reaſon being every moment 


ſubjet to be extinguiſhed, and often 
without hopes of brightening out again, 
there was a neceſſity that divine and hu- 
man laws, as two luminaries making 
but one and the ſame body of efful- 
gence, ſhould come to enlighten her, 
and, by this means, keep us from re- 
ſembling thoſe twin brothers of the fa- 
ble, ſometimes inhabitants of the hea- 
rens, and ſometimes citizens of Tenarus. 

It is undoubtedly a melancholy re- 
fection, that reaſon, which from age 
to age has ſo much extended her know- 


mouth, and keeping it in that poſture, 
he ſpit on the end of a ſtick, and drop- 


ledge, cannot, eſpecially at prefent, do 
without this afſiftance. At what time 
did the reign alone in the world? Was 
it not in the freſhneſs of ſpring embel- 


liſhing nature, which had newly budded = 
forth? she then governed all men as 


one family, and even then laboured 
moſt at enlarging their conceptions, and 
increaſing the ſprings of their ſobl. In- 


nocent and uſeful employment was then 


a ſource of pleaſure. Mankind did not 


live by chance; their occupations were 


not, as the greater part of ours, with- 
out motive ahd without object; they 

were not embarraſſed by the loſs of the 

treaſure of time, nor the weight of their 
exiſtence. - The earth and their hands 
were their only riches. They had no 
knowledge of the fatal art of multiply - 
ing their wants; ſuperfluĩties were not 
yet become neceſſary. Juſtice was ra- 
ther, in them, an infſtin& than virtue, 
Content with practiſing moral truths, 
they neither ſtudied to diſtiuguiſ nor 
define them. A good action found its 
glory in itfelf; they only ba 50 after 
happineſs in the tranquillity of à pure 
conſcience, and in a mutual confidence, 


ſupported by candor and ſincerity). 


But, ſince arbitrary principles of ho- 
nour and wiſdom have ſucceeded to the 
ſimplicity, the moderation, and the plain 


virtue of our forefathers; ſince paſſions 


have perverted manners, debaſed fouls, 
and brought effeminacy, diſſimulation, 
oſtentatious ſhew, frivolous putrfuits, 
with all ſorts of errors and follies, itito 
requeſt ; ſince intereſt has Withdrawn 
all attachment to the public good, and 
circumſcribed, as it were, every man 
within himſelf; ſince intereſt a}ſo has 
gained the aſcendant over juſtice, and 
ambition over virtue; ſince the love of 
luxury has given birth to an (inſatiable 
avidity, and the point of honour is be- 
come an idol requiring bloody ſacrifices ; 
ſince politics have baniſhed integrity; 
ſince few make a ſecret of their plea- 
ſures, and even ereC a trophy of their 
debaucheries, the law of nature being 
no longer ſufficient, there was a neceſ- 
ſity tor ſtronger curbs to more impetu- 
ous and untractable tempers. 


It 
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It is entirely to the increaſe of vice 
that we owe the eſtabliſhment of laws. 


Would to God that we could now attri- 


bute, to their force and wiſdom, the 
abolition of the diſorders which have 


made them to be enacted! but the 


means men's malice has imagined, for 


eluding the laws, increaſe, in propor- 
tion to the reſtraint they impoſe : Al- 
ready, as an impetuous torrent, paſ- 
 fions have broke down thoſe dykes, and 
very ſoon, as before, they will over- 
whelm the whole face of the earth: 
And who will be able to ſtop ſhort the 
inundation ? 

Nothing is more oertain, my dear 
Cleanthes, than what you ſay of con · 
ſcience, It is a law equally incorrupti- 
ble and ſevere, which it is not poſſible to 


break through or weaken. It gives us 


a quick ſenſe of the evil we do, and its 
reproaches are more terrible to us than 
the evil itſelf; it lays open continually 
to us the faults that are known only to 


ourſelves ; it terrifies the wicked, and, 


if it cannot make them wiſer, it makes 
them more wretched. 
judge the more implacable when its 
counſels are deſpiſed; the more intelli · 
gent, as knowing the inmoſt receſſes of 
our hearts and the more ſure, as never 
pronouncing ſentence but on inconteſt- 
able proofs, and equally evident to itſelf 
and to ourſelves. 
Ik laws had been made for rewarding 
good actions as well as puniſhing crimes, 
undoubtedly, the number of the virtu- 
ous would be more increaſed by the in- 
vitation of a promiſed advantage, than 
the number of the wicked leſſened by the 
rigour of the puniſhments deſigned for 
them; and this is exactly, if we attend 
to it, the caſe before the tribunal ef 
conſcience. 'The wicked are there pu- 


niſhed by the bitter reproaches even of 


the moſt hidden crimes; the good re- 
cCeive there the reward of their moſt ſe- 

cret virtues, not only by the exemption 
of all remorſe, but by pleaſing teſtimo- 
nies which envy cannot deſtroy ; by an 
interior charm, more eaſily felt than de- 
ſeribed; by an unforeſeen return of a 

good ſoul on herſelf, which, whey ſhz 15 


even willing to be ignorant of herſelf 
reflects on what ſhe is, and is pleaſed in 
enjoying herſelf, without any other de. 
ſign than exciting herſelf more to the 
practice of her duties. This delicious 
contentment is not an illuſion of ſelt. 
love unknown to virtue. All that ſhe 


thinks is as true, as juſt; and as up- 


right as herſelf. 

The moſt ſcrupulous juſtice, and the 
moſt exact in obſerving the laws, may be 
miſtaken; it may ſometimes condemn 
innocence, or be ſo blinded as to abſolve 
crimes ; but the deciſions. of conſci- 
ence are always infallible, tho' guided 
only by our own lights. Without ex- 
amination, without enquiry, without 
information; ſhe ſees at once all that 
need be blamed or approved. 

From this law, profoundly graved by 
the finger of God himſelf on all hearts, 
may be derived all thoſe which point 
out the extent of the obedience and fi- 
delity we owe to thoſe whom Providence 
has allotted to us fer regulating our 


| manners and conduct. 
In ſhort, it is a 


The object of thoſe laws is to form 
citizens capable of making a ſtate enjoy 
happineſs and tranquillity. .. It is cer. 
tain they retain more force 1 in the hand. 
of one only, than when the obſervance 
of them is confided to a whiole nation, 
which might place in the number of its 
privileges that of not obeying them 
wuence a fatal corruption and dange- 
rous anarchy. muſt be the conſequence, 
We may be happy in a monarchy ; eves 
ry thing then yields to the laws ; but in 
a republican government all pretend to 
command, and obedience being {et a- 
fide or ſuſpended, none can enjoy tran- 
quillity, one of the principal conſtitu- 
ents of the happineſs of life. 

Climate has a conſiderable influency 
over the genius, character, and cuſtoms 
of a people. From the difference of 
their ſentiments and prejudices, we may 
account for that of the governments we 
know of in the world, Fear retains 
ſome under a deſpotic authority; o- 
thers, naturally more reſolute, and les 
timid, jealous of the liberty they have 
received trom nature, d:cad an 51 

ute 


Jute ſubordination, and are leſs proper 
to become ſlaves than citizens. Honour 


tenderly to their country, and a noble 


Sovereign, that there is no diftinguiſh- 


ing what affects them moſt, their coun- 


ry, whoſe advantages they are par- 


happineſs. | 
I do not ſay that all W re · 
einble one another in this reſpect: 1 
now of in reality but one, wherein 


he Prince knows how to temper his 
dower with the liberty of the nation, 
nd the nation to join the moſt perfect 


he Emperor Nerva was highly com- 
nended for this happy and rare aſloci- 


niſcuerit, Principatum & libertatem 3” 

ad the Romans of his time, for ren- 

ering, by their docility, his govern- 

nt more eaſy and mild, which Taci- 

us has well exprefled by thoſe words, 
{ Imperii facilitatem.” 

Every kind of government, notwith- 
anding is attended with its inconveni- 
cies; and the greateſt is, that there 
not one but changes and will have an 


11 are diſſolved; nothing hut the re- 
zembrance of them remains with the 
they. did, will be immerſed, ſooner 
allows up all, and wherein at laſt, it 


ns ill be confounded and ſwallowed up 
of elf. If there ever was a ſtate likely 


ay WW fubſiſt- always, it was undoubt- 


we iy the Roman Republic. Its very 
ins oubles and diſſentions kept up motion 
o- d lite in it. Contradictions, com- 
es Naints, murmurings, were therein as a 
ave ind of neceſſary tranſpiration. to the 
ſo- Naole body. Juſt like thoſe ſtrong and 
ute Adult oaks with lopped off branches, 
Vor. 5 


and their own intereſt attach them ſo 


and rational confidence makes them 
entertain ſo great a reſpect tor their 


akers of; or their Sovereign, who is 
dound in duty to maintain its g'ory and 


ings are as much connected with their 
ubjects by their goodneſs, as their ſub- 
ets with them by their love; wherein 


ve with the exacteſt obedience. Thus, 


tion: Quod res olim diſſociabiles 


3 Every thing is ſubſervient to this 
The vaſteſt monarchies of times 


reſent, which, deſtined to paſs away 


later in the gulph wherein time 
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which aſſume more vigour from the iron 


they have been wounded with, its loſſes, 
its diſaſters, added to its firmneſs, and 


re doubled its courage, being never leſs 
inclined to peace, than when it was un- 
fortunate in war: yet one man brought 
it under ſubjection; and the empire he 
founded, after balancing for a long 
time on itſelf, and embarraſſing men 
without ſerving them, at laſt ſunk down, 
nothing now remaining of it but the 
+ wreck, which floats only on the abyſs _ 
of time io experience hereafter the ſame | 
deſtiny. We ſee nations, formerly free, 
now reduced under the yoke of 


the moſt arbitrary power; and others, 
from the depths of their ſlavery, wiſh- 
ing for the glory of others. 


tempelts ? 


Thus, notwithſtanding the wiſeſt 
laws, inſtability becomes the property 


of ſtates ; ſo that to change little in 


them is, as in moſt things here below, 
to enlarge, in ſome meaſure, their du- 
ration. 
the ravages of time; or, if there be 
means for effecting it, Providence re- 
ſerves them to himſelf, and ri 


Nothing can ſecure them from 


them from us. 


Such 1s the unhappy repugneney or 
rather obſtinate rebellion of men againſt 
the laws, that, though they ſhould even 
be at liberty to give law to themſelves, 


and, in this choice, follow only their 


own prejudices and affections, yet they 
would not be the more faithful; ſo great 
is their inconſtancy, and ſo ſtrong their 


inclination, - to withdraw themſelves 
from every ſort of rule and duty. This 


propenſity and this inconſtancy are ſo vi- 
ſibly marked in their whole 


that they ſtifle and diſavow, in as great 
a degree, as they poſſibly can, even that 


natural law impreſſed on their heart, 


which teaches them, much better than 


any other, both the juſtice, whole rules 
they ought to practiſe, and the charms 

of virtue, whoſe inſtiuctions they ought. - 
to follow, by a love of reaſon, and. 
without compulſion. 


Aaaa It 


The foam 
of the ſeas riſes on their ſurface : why 
is it not apprehended, that it will alter 
tranquillity, and increaſe the cool of 


conduct, 


oy wv 
— i 


——äͤ— 
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It is a matter of great aſtoniſhment, 
that, conſidering how preciſe, clear, 
and well known the laws in all ſtates 
are, there ſhould, notwithſtanding, be 
an occaſion, in proceſſes, for ſo great a 
Number of judges, pleaders, and others, 
for examining, dif-uſſing, and clearing 
up the moſt trivial affairs. If the 


Courts of jultice, in deciding the dif- 


ferences of parties, and adjudging to 
one the gaining of the cauſe according 
to equity, ſhould puniſh at the ſame time 
the other as ſtate criminals, for having 
dared to maintain a bad cauſe, againſt 


the ſpirit of the law, and in hopes of 


deceivipg the judges, in order to obtain 
from them a ſentence conformable to 
their own deſires; do we think there 
would be many law-ſuits in the world ? 
Such a regulation would quite baniſh 
all expenſive ſophiſms, refined ambigu- 
ities, uſeleſs proceedings, the ſhameful 
conflicts of chicanery, thoſe pretended 
oracles of the law, who for large fees 
are ſure to give an anſwer to their cli- 
ents mind, or who, amidit the gloomy 
foreſt of commentaries and gloſſes, of 
which they alone are acquainted with 
the paths, lead indifferently to the right 


or left thoſe who have the weakneſs to 
walk in them. Thus, in fine, the laws, 


which are explicit enough on all the 
caſes that may occaſion diſputes, may 
be made more reſpectable. 

You have given me, dear Cleanthes, 


a very ſtrange notion of thoſe who can - 


not even imagine what virtue is. Can 
there be men who are really unacquaint- 
ed with virtue? I have never ſeen ſuch ; 
but there are people in the world that 
give vice the appearance of virtue. If 


we believe them, to revenge an injury 


is to puniſh inſolence; to calumniate a 
neighbour is to correct him; to neglect 
the practices of religion is to avoid 
pride and hypocriſy. Several fancy 
that they may do evil with the pretence 
that good may come from it; but, do 
what they can to diſguiſe vice, it will be 
hideous under whatever colour it ap- 
pears,' and thoſe who abandon them- 
ſelves to it will be always humbled, 
whenever they appear before the upright 


man. The virtuous are the only that 
do not fear to be known; they ſhey 
themſelves without affectation, and dif. 
cover themſelves without concern. 


din 
from the UxIVERASAI Macazine, 


Reflections on different Subject: of Mo- 
rality, by Staniſlaus, King of Poland, 


| HEN truth offends no one, it 
ought to paſs out at the mouth 
as naturally as the air we breathe. 

The duration of lite is reckoned from 
the number of years one has lived ; but 
it ſhould be reckoned only from the uſe 
that has been made of it. Such a per. 
ſon dies at an hundred years who ſcarce 
has began to live, | 

If with the pains we endure here be. 
low we were immortal, we ſhould be the 
molt miſerable of all beings. It is ſweei 
and pleaſing ta hope that we ſhall not 
live always, 18 
We may forget offences, but we ſel- 
dom loſe the remembrance of having 
been offended. | | 

It ſeems that all we do is but a rough 
draught, and that always ſomething re. 
mains to be done to make the work com · 
plete. | 

Pawer is not always proportionate to 
the will. One ſhould be conſulted be- 
fore the other; hut the generality of 
men begin by willing, and act after- 


wards as they can, 


Affectation diſcovers ſooner what one 


is, than it makes known what one would 


fain appear to be. | | 
Lazineſs is a premature death. Tu 

be in no action is not to live. 
Unforeſeen pleaſures are the moſt a- 

greeable. They are not anticipated by 


a hope that almoſt always falls ſhort of Þ 


its flattering ideas. | 
We ſhould enjoy wiſely all we poſſth, 
if we reflected that our enjoyment wal 
only for a time. | | 
We aught to be aſhamed of being 
wicked, it for no other conſideration, 
than that we are not ſo through inab/ 
lity and weakneſs. Every _ ” 
0 


ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours to get the 
better of himſelf, would ſcarce ever in- 
jure another. 

Great wants proceed from great 
1 — and make riches almoſt equal 

to poverty. 

We feel death but once; he who fears 
death, dies every time be thinks of it. 

A miſer of ſixty years old refuſes him- 
ſelf neceſſaries, that he might not want 
them when he is an hundred. Almoſt 


all of us make ourſelves unhappy by too 


much forecaſt, 


Nature does not accuſtom us to ſuffer 


from our infancy, but in order to teach 
us to ſuffer. 


It is happy for ban nature, that - 


there are deſires which cannot be ſatiſ- 
fied. Otherwiſe the moit ſorry man 


would make himſelf maſter of the world. 
He that keeps his promiſe only to his 


own advantage, is ſcarce more bound 
than if he had promiſed nothing. E- 
very promiſe of intereſt vaniſhes, as ſoon 


as the intereſt ceaſes, 


To miſpend time, is to loſe 1 it as much 
as by doing nothing, 

1 eſteem greatly the ignorance of a 
man, who believes and confeſſes his 
knowledge to be confined to what he 
knows. 

None are raſh, when they are not ſeen 
by any body. | 

Man is only weak by the diſpropor- 
tion there is between what he can aud 
what he is willing to do. The only way 


he has to increaſe his ſtrength, is to re- 


trench many of his defires. 8 

Intereſled benefits are ſo common, 
that we need not be aftoniſhed it ingra- 
titude is not ſo rare. 

We only hate the wicked through i in- 
tereſt. If they did us no injury, we 
ſhould look upon them with indifference. 
To diſcern a fault in another, we 


ſhould not have a like in ourſelves. 


The people moſt attached to life are 
almoſt always thoſe who know leaſt how 
toenjoy it. 

The misfortune of the moſt learned 
is not to know that they are ignorant of 
what they cannot know. 

in the claſhing of opinions, the moſt 
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ſimple wants only, for uniting minds, to 
be propoſed laſt, 
Too much devotion leads to fanati- 
ciſm; too much philoſophy to irreligion, 
The care we take for not ſuffering, 
cauſes more torment than we ſhould find 


in ſupporting what we ſuffer. 


The worſt of qualifications is to be 


old, and to have neither judgment nor 


experience, ; 

There are people, who by ſtriving to 
paſs for reaſonable, make themſelves 
more ridiculous. 

We meet with great difficulty in con- 
quering pride by reſiſting it: how po- 
tent then muſt it be, when flattered? 

Nature lets us want nothing; but by 
our luxury we have created more wants 
for curſelves, and conſequently miſe- 
ries, than ſhe has conferred giſts on us. 

The ſloweſt in promifing are uſually 
the moſt faithful in pertorming. 

True merit deſires to be honoured, as 


it honours itſelf, 


As we cannot hinder young people 
from heing inconſiderate, we ſhould re- 


member that they have but a ſhort time 


to be ſo. 

The generality of miſers are very good | 
people; they do not ceaſe to amaſs wealth 
tor others that wiſh their death. | 

There is not a finer thread than that 
which binds us to life; the leaſt blaſt 
may break it. 

Lite is enjoyed only by bits and 
ſcraps : every inſtant terminates its ex- 


tent: when it exiſts, the paſt is no more, 


and the initant that follows is not yet. 
In this manner, we die without ever 
having been able to enjoy one inſtant, 

We live too little for the long time 
ve are to remain dead. 

At the end of one generation, all will 
be equal between the moſt happy and 
the muſt miſerable, | 

After death, there remains no regret 
for life. The moſt melancholy of deaths 
15 that of youth, which is for a long time 
regretted, 

By the ſame reaſon that ſhades are ne- 
ceſſary in a picce of painting, modeſty 
ought conſtantly to accompany merit. 
It gives it more force and relief. 


Aaaaz The 
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'The hypocrite who would fain imitate 
virtue, can only copy it in water colours, 

It is having in ſome meaſure a ſort of 
wit to know how to uſe the wit of 0- 
thers. 

The indolence of the generality of the 
great borders ſomewhat upon a lethar- 
gic ſtate. 

I doubt whether a wiſe and ſenſible 
man would become young again on the 
ſame conditions he was once ſo. 

The prejudices of youth paſs away 
with it. Thoſe of old age laſt only, 


_ becauſe there is no other age to be ho- 


ped for. 

The reaſon why ſome people ſpeak 

fo much is, that they ſpeak only by 
memory. 

wee muſt not be aſtoniſhed that we 
have ſo ſtrong an inclination to idlenels ; 


it is the natural ſtate of man, labour 


being a puniſhment to him. 


The poor, condemned to the ſweat 


of their brow and to fatigue, upbraid 
nature with the ſloth of the rich; and 
the rich, tormented by paſſions, or de- 
voured by diſguſt and irk ſomeneſs, envy 


the innocent pleaſures of the poor. None 
| here below find themſelves happy but in 


the place of others. 
True religion has never perhaps ſuf- 
fered ſo much from the. violence of its 


perſecutors, as from the folly and inſin- 
. ſtood but by thoſe who are formed to be 
. ſuch themſelves ; genius peaks only to 
genius. 


cerity of thoſe who repreſent it as a 
frightful phantom by its rigours. 
It is rare that love is not fooliſh in a 
Fooliſh mind; it may be wiſe in a well 
formed heart. 

Let us not flatter ourſelves in having 


a great many friends: a ſingle reverſe 


of fortune may inform us of their nun- 
ber. 


The firſt ſighs of fooliſh love are the 


laſt of wiſdom. 

Nature gives the features of the face; 
deceit alters them at diſcretion. 

How many prodigals are there, who 
by dying pay only nature what they 
owe her! 

We mount to fortune by ſeveral ſteps ; 
but require only one ſtep to come down 
from fortune. 

What a vacuity muſt there be in a 


mind which deſigns to be filled with & 
vidence ! 

The ſatyrical ſtrokes of certain per. 
ſons are ſo many marks of honour fo 
thoſe they attack. 

There are authors that take ſo much 
pains with, and poliſh ſo much. their 
writings,that all they give to the publick 
are nothing but mere duſt and filings, 

The firſt faults alarm innocence; 


thoſe that follow ceaſe to fright her. 


Happy that innocence which has not 
learned to fear, or has held to her ff 
fears. 

I know no real worth but that tran. 
quil firmneſs which ſeeks dangers by 


duty, and braves them without raſh. 


nels. 

I pity leſs an \ rand perſon who 
knows nothing, than one who knows 
but indifferently what he has learned, 


It is much better to know thoroughly, 
than to know a great deal. 


The man of underſtanding reaſons 
only according to what he has learned; 


but the man of genius according to him. 


ſelf. 5 | 

We ſeldom compare ourſelves without 
giving ourſelves the preference. 

It does not ſuit all perſons to be mo- 
deſt; none but great men ought to be 
ſo. 3 . 
The merit of great men is not under- 


Great men are in vain criticized, their 


illuſtrious qualities are ſufficient to pro- 


cure them revenge. 

Great ſpeakers reſemble thoſe muſi- 
cians, who, in their airs, prefer noik 
to harmony. 

We may recover out of the darkneſ 
of ignorance, but never out of that of 


preſumption. 


We have known ** to make the e · 
lements obſequious to our ingenuity, 
but we know not how to maſter our pal- 
ſions. 

Moſt heroes are but brilliant ſcourges 
that lay the earth deſolate, 

True value braves danger without 
neglecting reſources, 


Tue 


Two ſorts of men do not refle&, the 
terrified and the raſh man. 

The true courage of the hero is to 
forget the rank he has attained by his 
courage. 

One often gains alaw-ſuit by not pur- 
ſuing it farther. 

Riches would be little eſteemed, if 
they did not furniſh vanity with the 
pleaſure of having what others have 


not. 


Though juſtice 1s not ſold, it coſts a 


great deal, and one muſt be very rich to 


obtain it. 

The ignorance of vices is of more ſer- 
vice to ſavages, than the aun of 
yirtues is to us. 

We are in the wrong to confound 
taſtes with paſſions. Taſtes are leſs 
quick, and paſs away; paſſions are 
more impetuous and durable. 

Leet us ſeek after our enemies in thoſe 


with whom we live; others, with whom 


we have no acquaintance, do not think 
of doing us harm. 


Io hurt with more certainty, we im- 
pute to thoſe we do not love, either an 


exceſs of virtue, or faults that come near- 
eſt to the virtues that conſtitute their 
merit, 

'To ſpeak evil of a woman's rivals is 
a ſure way of praiſing her. How ma- 
ny men are women in this reſpect ; 

Fortune, moſt commonly is not fa- 
vourable to the upright. The foam of 
the ſeas riſes on their ſurface ; the pearls 
remain at bottom. 

Natural equity is ſtill more juſt than 
laws, 

By doing nothing #e uſually learn to 
do ill. 

Jealouſy would fain paſs for an exceſs 
of love, but it terrifies in ſaying that it 
loves. 

To be in a paſſion 3 1s to puniſh one's 
ſelf for the faults and impertinences of 
another. | 

Death is always an aſſured aſylum a- 
gainſt the labours and troubles of this 
world. A pilot, ſure of entecing the port, 
is no longer in dread of tempeſts. 

[ would be glad to know why the od- 
deſt taſtes are always attended with the 
quckett ſenſation. 
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KONNOKNC# PONCE 


From the Untis at Mac Aziz. 


4 MORNING. WAL k. 
I the ſeaſon when Nature deſcends, 
And ſcatters the plain with ſweet 
flow'rs; | 
When Phobus bis influence lends, 


And the earth is refreſh'd with ſoft 
ſhow'rs ; 


In the morning, purſuing their walk, 


Young Strephon and Daphne I ſaw 3 
How engaging they ſeemed to talk ! 


While their eyes told each other their joy. 
| By the ſide of the hedge they ſtepp'd flow, 


Nor ſuffer'd, neglected to die, 


The herbs that profuſely- wild grow, 


Known alone to the curious eye. 


Now over the gate they reclin'd, 


Intent on the husbandman's toil ; 
Who, when Earth, ſoft relenting, proves 
kind, 


Plows, antes or ſows his rich ſoil. 


Then down to the mead they would 


tray,” 
Where the verdure refreties the Goh ; 3 
But frequently paus'd by the way, 


With apt words to expreſs their delight. 


To the hill now their walk I purſu'd, 
Where new objects new pleaſure impart; 


And, as Nature's fair portrait they 


view'd, | 
This leflon they read to my heart: 


With theſe beauties, how charm d 1 1s 
the eye; | 

The proſpe& how varied and gay! 

My Strephon, thoſe ſcenes we eſpy, 

Though ſpeechleſs, inſtruction convey. 


The fields kept ſo neat and ſo clee n, 

Which the farmer each day doth inſpect, 

Remind me of home, that within 

There ſhould nought be coniunrd by 
neglect. 


The ſtream that glides ſmoothly * 
Bids me never meet paſſion with rage; 
If you ftrown—I will ſing a ſoft ſong; 
Your anger ſoft words ſhall aflwage. 


The 
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The ſheep that enliven the plain, 
Nor far from their ſhepherd will roam, 
Seem to ſay, that true pleaſure in vain 
Is ſought for, if not found at home. 


Dear Daphne, that village obſerve, 
There, how happy the few who reſide ! 
They live without guileful reſerve, 
At a diſtance from folly and pride. 


Simplicity walks with the clown ; 
Coy modeſty dwells with the fair; 
For charity look to yon dome : 

The vicar and her ſhould be there. 


Mark yon cot, rear'd for plain humble 
ſwains, 

Where bleſſings, tho' few, greatly plealy, 

- *Tis the lot of the peaſant, who gains 

With his evenin gs contentment and eaſe. 


There Temperance healthful and gay, 
Smiles at labour, tho? coarſe be his meat; 
With a ſong he ſalutes the new day, 


And his bread and his reſt are both ſweet. 


There, obſcur'd, modeſt Worth ſteals 
. thro? life, | 

With Peace, ſmiling Peace, at his board; 
'To the gay buſy crowd they leave ſtrife, 
Nor envy the miſer his hoard. 


There Prudence too, neatly array'd, 
Has found a ſnug wholeſome retreat; 
Her care ſhe owns fully repaid, 

If Colin ſtill finds her diſcreet. 


Let the Hero ſtake life for a name ; 3 


Let Ambition court guilt, pomp, and 


glare; 


Let the gay waſte their days in love's 


flame; 
Can they ever with virtue compare? 


That virtue which ſeeks yon retreats! 
That devotion thoſe ſcenes muſt inſpire ! 
O!] let me enjoy their ſoft ſweets! 
Thoſe pleaſures which ſages admire | 


They illumine the mind with their ray, 
And point to the firſt forming cauſe; 

From each inſe&, and every ſpray, 

Reflection an inference draws. 


Hail Nature !, or rather to thee, 
Jehovah, our praiſes be paid! 
Whoſe wiſdom in nature we ſee, 


Whoſe goodneſs in all is diſplay'd. 
LIBERTAsS. 


Nemo me impune laceſſit. 
are ſo myſtical, learned, and perplexe 


vines about you, they can't chuſe but 


quite to the bottom of this page) I mul 


hole, pleaſed with my picture beyouf; 


the thing in the world the likeſt yo 


From the UNIVERSAL Muskun. 


A Leiter from Mr. Pope 10 the Durch 
of Hamilton, 
London, Oct, the ——_— betavin 
day and night. The writer drui, 
* 
RS. Whitworth (who, as be 
epitaph on Twitenham high. -waf 
aſſures us, had attained to as much pe 
fection and purity as any ſince the: 
poſtles) is now depoſited, according 1 
her own order, between a fig-tree au 
a vine, there to be found out at the lf 
reſurrection. 
I am juſt come from ſeeing your Graq 
in much the like ſituation, dn 
honeyſuckle and a roſe buſh z where y 
are to continue as long as canvaſs e 
laſt, I ſuppoſe the painter, by the 
emblems intended to intimate, on th 
one hand, your Grace's ſweet diſpol 
tion to your friends; and on the othe 
to ſhew you are near enough related t 
the thiſtle of Scotland, to deſerve th 
ſame motto with regard to your enemit 


The two toregoing periods, methink 
that if you have any ſtateſmen or d 


pleaſed with them. One divine you cat 
not be without, as a good chriſtian ; u 
a ſtateſman you have lately had; forl 
hear my Lord Selkirk has been with yo 
But (that I may not be unintelligitt 


tell your Grace in Engliſh, that I hal 
made a painter beſtow the foreſaid ori 
ments round about you (for upon yi 
there needs none), and am, upon ti 


expreſſion, 
I may now ſay of your picture, It! 


except yourſelt; as a cautious » 7 
once ſaid ot an elephant; It wast 
bigeſt in the world, except itſelf. 
You ſee, madam, it is not impolii 
for you to be compared to an elephail 


one may carry on the ſimile. | 

An elephant never bends his knees ; 
nd I am told your Grace ſays no prayers, 
an elephant has a moſt remarkable com- 
and of his ſnout, and ſo has your 


race, when you imitate my Lady 


ff men, and ſo js your Grace, for all I 
now ; though from your partiality to 
yſelf, I ſhould rather think you love 
ittle children. 

I beg you not to be diſcouraged in 
his point z remember the text, which 
[ll preach upon the firſt day I am a 
arſon, Suffer little children to come unto 
And, Deſpiſe not one of theſe little 


— i. | 


Ws Gay, who now goes by the dreadful 
ame of, T he beaſt of Blois, where Mr. 
Pulteney and he are ſettled, and where 
he ſhews tricks gratis, to all the beaſts 


have heard from him but once, Lord 


 "Wimes, I ſuppoſe it is you 
I beg Mr, Blundell may know, Dr. 


n his functions this winter at Mrs, 
lount's. They have choſen this inno- 
ent man for their confeſſor; and I be- 
ieye moſt Roman catholic ladies, that 
ave any fins, will follow their example. 
"WW tis good prieſt will be of the order of 
Ichiſedeck, a prieſt for ever, and 
erve a family from generation to gene- 
ation. He'll ſtand in a corner as quietly 

a clock, and being wound up once a 
reek, ſtrike up a loud alarum on a 
zunday morning. Nay, if the chriſtian 
ligion ſhould be aboliſhed (as indeed 
here is great reaſon to expect it, from the 
Nidom of the legiſlature), he might at 
orſt make an excellent bonfire ; which 


an be deſired from an heretick. I do 


u: but however, I wiſh you would call 
t Mrs. B-—'s out of curioſity : ta 


3a\ 


Orkney. An elephant is a great lover 


No, madam deſpiſe great beaſts, ſuch 


f his own country, (for ſtrangers do 
ot yet underſtand the voice of the beaſt.) 


arwick twice, Mrs. Lepell thrice: if 
here be any has heard from him four Py | | 
IT has been often remarked, that the 


ogg has received ordination, and enters 


8 all that (upon a change of religion) 


Pot hope your Grace ſhould be convert. 


et people one likes, is thought by 
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and you muſt give me leave to ſhew you | 


ſome the beſt reaſon of going to church ; 
and I dare promiſe you'll like one ano- 
ther : they are extremely your ſervants, 
or elſe I ſhould not think them my 
friends. | x . 

I ought to keep up the cuſtom, and 


aſk you to ſend me ſomething. There- 
fore pray, madam, ſend me yaurſelt ; 


that is, a letter; and pray make haſte to 
brine up yourſelf, that is all I value, to 
town. | 


J am, with the trueſt reſpect, the leaſt 


ceremony, and the moſt zeal, 
MaDaM, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt obedient, faithful, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


is a ſhort letter for you. 


eee 
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Memoirs of the Rev, Mr. CuakLks 
| . ____ CHURCHILL, 3 


life of an hero could never be written 
with candour till envy or adulation ſlept 
with him in the grave; and that thoſe 


actions only become the object of hiſto» 
ry, which it was not in the power of 


ſucceeding miſconduct to tarniſh. 


Our ſatyriſt, was the ſon of the Rev, | 


Mr. Charles Churchill, curate and lec- 


turer of St. John's in Weſtminſter ; he 


was alſo educated in Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
and received ſome applauſe for his abili- 
ties from his tutors in that famous ſemi. 
nary. His capacity however was greater 


than his application, ſo that he received 
the character of a boy who could do good 
if he would. As the ſlighteſt accounts of 


perſons ſo noted are agreeable, it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve, that having one 


day got an exerciſe to make, and from 

idleneſs or inattention, having failed to 

bring it at the time appointed, his ma- 

ſter thought proper to chaſtiſe him with 

ſome leverity, and even reproach his 
ſtupidity : what the fear of ſtripes could 
| not 


A. Porz. 
« Mr. Hamilton, I am yours,“ There 
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not effect, the fear of ſhame ſoon pro- 
_ duced, and he brought his exerciſe the 
next day finiſhed in ſuch a manner, that 
he received the public thanks of all the 
maſters. | | 


Still, however, it is to be ſuppoſed 


that his progreſs inthe learned languages 


was but flow, nor is it to be wondered 
at, if we conſider how difficult it was 
for a ſtrong imagination, ſuch as he 
was poſleſſed of, to conform and walk 
tamely forward inthetrammelsof a ſchool 
education: minds like his are ever ſtart- 
ing aſide after new purſuits, deſirous of 
embracing a multiplicity of amuſing ob- 
jects, eager to come at the end without 
the painful inveſtigation of the means : 
and, if we may borrow a term from 
the mercantile world, a genius like his, 
diſdaining the painful aſſiduity of earn- 
„ing knowledge by retail, aimed at being 
an wholeſale dealer in the treaſures of 
literature. This much was neceſſary to 
premiſe, in order to palliate his being 
_ refuſed admittance into the univerſity of 


Oxford, to which he was ſent by his fa - 


ther for want of proper ſkill in the learn- 
ed languages He has often mentioned 


his repulſe upon that occaſion; but whe-' 


ther his juſtification of himſelt is to be 


admitted, we will not undertake to de- 
termine. Certain it is, that both he and 
his companions have often aſſerted, thar 
he could have anſwered the college ex- 


amination had he thought proper ; but 
he ſo much deſpiſed the trifling queſtions 


that were put to him, that inſtead of 


making the proper replies, he only 
launched out in ſatyrical reflections up- 


on the abilities of the gentleman whole 


office it was to judge of his. 


Be this as it will, Mr. Churchill was 
rejected from Oxford, and probably this 
might have given occaſion to the fre- 
quent invectives we find in his works 
againſt that moſt re ſpectable univerſity. 


Upon his returning trom Oxford, he a- 


gain applied to his ſtudies at Weſtmin- 


ſter-ſchool ; and there, at the age of ſe- 
venteen, contracted an intimacy with 


the lady to whom he was married, and 
who ſtill ſurvives him. This was one 
of thole imprudent matches which ge- 
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nerally begin in paſſion and end in dir. 
guſt, However, the beginning of thi; 
young couple's regards for each other 
were mutual and ſincere, and ſo conti. 
nued for ſeveral years after. At the 
uſual age for going into orders, Mr. 
Churchill was ordained by the late hj. 
ſhop of London, notwithſtanding he 
had taken no degree, nor ſtudied in ei. 
ther of our univerſities ; and the fuſt 
place he had in the church, was a ſmall 
curacy ot thirty pounds a year in Wales. 

To this remote part of the kingdom he 
brought his wife; they took a little 
houte, and he went tarough the duties 
of his ſtation with chearfulneſs and aſ. 
ſiduity. Happy had it been for him in 
this life, perhaps more happy in that 
to which he has been called, it he had 
ſtill continued here in piety, ſimplicity 
and peace. His pariſhioners all loved 
and eſteemed him; his ſermons, tho' 
rather raiſed above the level of his au- 
dience, were however commended and 
followed. In order to eke out his ſcanty 
finances, he entered into a branch of 
trade which he thought might end in 
riches, but which involved him in debts 


that preſſed him for ſome years after: 


this was no other than keeping a cyder 
cellar, and dealing in this liquor thro' 
that part of the country. A poet is 
but ill qualified for merchandiſe, where 
ſmall gains are to be patiently exvected, 
and carefully accumulated. He had 
neither patience for the one, nor &co- 
nomy for the other; and a ſort of rural 
bankruptcy was the conſequence of his 

attempt. g 
Upon leaving Wales, he came up to 
London, and his father ſoon after dy- 
ing, he ſept into the church in which 
he had officiated. In order to 1mprove 
his ſcanty finances, which in this fitua- 
tion did not produce full an hundied 
pounds yearly, he undertook to teach 
young ladies to read and write Engliſh, 
and was employed for this purpoſe in 
the boarding-ſchool of Mrs. Dennis, 
where he behaved with that decency and 
piety which became his profeſſion : nor 
ſhouid we here omit paying proper de- 
ference to a mode of temale education, 
| Which 


which ſeems new amongſt us, and while in 
other ſchools our young miſſes are taught 


the arts of perſonal allurements only, 


this ſenſible governeſs pays the ſtricteſt 
attention to the minds of her young pu- 
pils, and endeavours to fit them for the 
domeſtick duties of life, with as much 
aſſiduity, as they are elſewhere formed 
to levity and ſplendor, 

While Mr. Churchill was in this ſi— 
tuation, his method of living bearing 
no proportion to his income, ſeveral 


debts were contracted in the city, which 
he was not in a capacity of paying ; 


and a goal, the continual terror of in- 
digent genius, ſeemed now ready to cloſe 
upon his miſeries. From this wretched 
ſlate of uneaſineſs he was relieved by 
the benevolence of Mr. Lloyd, father 
to the poet of that name, who paid his 
debts, or at leaſt ſatisfied his creditors. 

In the mean time, while Mr. Lloyd 
the father was thus relieving Churchill 
by his bourity, Mr. Lloyd the ſon be- 
gan to excite him by his example. The 
Actor, a poetical epiſtle, written by this 
gentleman, and addrefled to Mr. Bon- 
nel Thornton, was read and reliſhed by 


all the judges of poetical merit, and 
gave the author a diſtinguiſhed place a- 


mong the writers of his age. Mr. 
Churchill ſoon undertook to write the 
Rejciad, a work tho' upon a more con- 
fined plan, yet was more adapted to ex- 
cite publick curioſity. It firſt came out 
without the name of the author ; but 
the juſtneſs of its remark, and parti- 
cularly the ſeverity of the ſatire, ſoon 
excited public curioſity. Tho' he ne- 
ver diſowned his having written this 
p'ece, and even openly gloried in it; 
het the public, unwilling to give fo 
much merit to one alone, aſcribed it to 
« combination of wits : 
Lloyd, Thornton, or Coleman left un- 
med upon this occaſion. This miſplac- 
ed praiſe ſoon induced Mr. Churchill 


to throw off the maik, and the ſecond 


elition appeared with his name at length; 

and now the fame, which before was 

dickuled upon many objetts, became cen- 

tered to a point. As the Reſctad was 

dae firlt of this poet's pertormances, 
on t—— 


dulation. 
to be one of thoſe few works which are 


nor were Meſſrs. 
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ſo many are of opinion that it 1s his 
beſt ; j and indeed, 1 am inclined to con- 
cur in the ſame ſentiment, In it we 
find a very cloſe and minute diſcuſſion 
of the particular merit of each perform - 
er; their defects pointed out with can- 
dour, and their merits praiſed without a- 
This poem, however, ſeems 


injured by ſucceeding editions: when 


he became popular, his judgment began 


to grow drunk with applauſe ; and we 
find, in the latter editions, men blamed 
whoſe merit is inconteſtible, and others 


pralied, that were at that time in no de- 


gree of eſteem with the judicious, and 
whom at preſent even the mob are be- 
ginning to forſake. 

His next performance was his Apole- 
gy to the Critical Reviewers, This 
work is not without its peculiar merit; 
and as it was written againft a ſet of 
critics, whom the world was willing e- 


nough to blame, the public read it with 


their uſual indulgence. In this pet for- 
mance he ſhewed a peculiar happinefs 
of throwing his thoughts, if we may ſo 
expreſs it, into poetical paragraphs ; ſo 
that the ſentence ſwells to the break or 


concluſion, as we find in proſe. 
His fame being greatly extended by 


theſe productions, his improvement in 


morals did not ſeem by any means to 


correſpond; but while his writings a- 
muſed the town, his actions in ſome 
meaſure diſguſted it. He now quitted 
his wife, with whom he had cohabited 
for many years, aad reſigning his gown, 
and all clerical functions, commenced 
a complete man f the toxwn, got drunk, 
frequented ſtews, and giddy with falſe 
praiſe, thought his talents a ſufficient a- 
tonement for all his follies. Some peo- 
ple have been unkind enough to ſav, 
that Mrs. Churchill gave the firſt juſt 
cauſe for ſeparation, but nothing can be 


more falſe than this rumour ; and we 
can aſſure the public, that her conduct 


in private lite, and among her acquain- 
tances, was ever irreproachable. 

In ſome meatur2 to palliate the ab- 
ſurdities of his conduct, he now under- 
took a poem called N:phr, written up- 
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on a general ſubject indeed, but upon 
_ falſe principles; namely, that whatever 
our follies are, we ſhould never undertake 
to conceal them, This, and Mr. Church- 
in's other poems, being ſhewn to Mr. 
Johnſon, and his opinion being aſked 
concerning them, he allowed them but 
little merit; which being told to the au- 
thor, he reſolved to requite this private 
opinion with a public one. In his 
next poem therefore of the Gt, he 
has drawn this gentleman under the cha- 
racter of Pompoſo; and thoſe who diſ- 
liked Mr. Johnſon, allowed it to have 
merit. But our poet is now dead, and 
juſtice may be heard without the impu- 
tation of envy ; though we entertain no 
ſmall opinion of Mr. Churchill's abili- 
ties, yet they are neither of a fize nor 
correctneſs to compare with thoſe of the 
author of the Rambler ; a work which 
has, in ſome places, enlarged the circle 
ot moral enquiry, and fixed more pre- 
ciſe land-marks to guide philoſophy in 
Ker inveſtigation of truth. Mr. John- 
_ ſon's only reply to Mr. Churchill's abuſe 
Was, that he thought him a ſhallow fel- 
low in the beginning, and that he could 
ſay nothing worſe of him till, 

The poems of N;2//,and of the Ghoſt, 
had not the rapid (ale the author expect- 
ed ; but his Prophecy of Famine ſoon 
made ample amends for the late pa- 
roxyſm in his fame. Night was written 
upon a general ſubject, and for that rea- 
fon no way alluring; the Gho/? was writ- 
ten in eight ſyllable verſe, in which kind 
of meaſure he was not very ſucceſsful ; 
but the Prophecy of Famine had all thoſe 
circumſtances of time, place, and party 

to recommend it, that the author could 
defire ; or, let us uſe the words of Mr. 
Wilkes, who ſaid, before its publica- 
tion, that he was ſure it muſt take, as 
it was at once perſonal, poetical, and 
political, It had accordingly a rapid 
and extenſive ſale; and it was often aſ- 
ſerted by his admirers, that Mr. Churchill 
was a better poet than Mr. Pope. This 
exaggerated adulation, as it had before 
corrupted his morals, now began to im- 
pair his mind; ſeveral ſucceeding pieces 
were publiſhed, which being vritten 


without effort, are read without pleaſure, 
His Gotham, Independence, The Ji mes, 
ſeem merely to have been written by: 
man who deſired to avail himſelf of the 
avidity of the public curioſity in his fu 
vour, and are rather aimed at the pock. 
ets than the hearts of his readers, 
How ſhall I trace this thoughtleſs man 
through the latter part of his condutt; 
in which, leaving all the milder form; 


of life, he became entirely guided by i 


his native turbulence of temper, and yer. 
mitted his mind to harraſs his body thro 
all the various modes of debauchery, 
His ſeducing a young lady, and after 
living with her in ſhameleſs adultery; 
his beating a man, formerly his friend, 
without any previous provocation, are 
well known. Yet let us not be ſevere in 
judging : happy were it for him, per: 
haps, if ours were the only tribunal at 
which he was to plead for thoſe irregu- 
larities, which his mental powers ren- 
dered but more culpable, 
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Memoirs of the late Ingenious Mr. Wik 
liam Hogarth. 


HE ingenious man who make: 
the ſubject of this ſlight memor, 


was one of thoſe, whole life affords litt 


variety to the hiſtorian, and whoſe chic! 
hiſtory lies in that of hisown productions 
But not to be entirely ſilent upon a fub- 
ject which affords more to raiſe tha 
gratity curioſity, we may obſerve thi! 
Mr. Hogarth was born in London, i 
the pariſh of St. Bartholomew; to wic 
he was afterwards, as far as lay in h 
power, a benefactor. 

His father, being one of the lower oi. 
ders of tradeſmen, had no higher vie 
for his ſon than binding him apprenti* 
to an engraver of pewter pots, which,! 
muſt be owned, is, of all the ſpecies c 
the painting art, the loweſt, In this hun: 
ble ſituation Hogarth wrought hoe 
his apprenticeſhip, and ſeemed, throug! 


the whole of his time, to have no high! 
6 


er views than thoſe of his contemptible 
employment. : | 

Upon leaving his apprenticeſhip he 
zeſolved upon higher aims, and purſued 
evely method of improving himſelf in 


the art of drawing, of which his former 


maſter had given him but a very rude 
conception. The ambition of the poor 
is ever productive of diſtreſs: ſo it was 
with Hogarth, who, while he was fur- 


| niſhing the materials for his ſubſequent 


excellence, felt all that contempt and in- 
digence could produce. I have heard it 
ſrom an intimate friend of his, that being 
one day arreſted, for fo trifling a ſum as 
twenty ſhallings, and being bailed by one 
of his friends, in order to be revenged 
of the woman who arreſted him (for it 
was his landlady,) he drew her picture 
as ugly as poſſible, or, as painters ex- 
preſs it, in Caricatura; and in that 
ſingle figure gave marks of the dawn of 
ſuperior genius. 5 | 

How long he continued in this ſtate of 
indigence and obſcurity, I cannot learn; 
but the firſi piece in which he diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf as a painter, was in the 


Figures of the Wandſworth Aſſembly, 
Theſe are drawn from the life, and with- 
out any circumſtances of his burleſque 
manner. The faces are ſaid to he ex- 
tremely like, and the colouring 1s rather 
better than in ſome of his beſt ſubſe- 
quent pieces. But we muſt obſerve in 
general of this excellent painter, that his 


| colouring is dry and diſpleaſing, and that 


he could never get rid of the appellation 


of a naneriſt, which was given him early 


in life. His next piece was probably 
that excellent picture of the Pool of Be- 
tbeſda, which he preſented to St. Bar- 


tholomew's hoſpital, in which pariſh, as 


we have already ſaid, he was born. 
We have hitherto only ſeen him in 

grave hiſtory paintings ; a walk in which 

he has many competitors ; but he ſoon 


launched out into an unbeaten track, in 


which he excelled all that ever came be- 
fore, or have ſince ſucceeded him. His 
being firſt employed to draw deſigns for a 


new edition of Hudibras, was the inlet to 


his future excellence in the burleſque. 
We mean in his life- pictures, tor tuch 
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peared, was his Harlot', Progreſs. The 


no other could come near him in that 


pieces; for as in ſublime ſubjects, and 
hiſtory- pieces, the fewer little circum- 
ſtances there are to divide the ſpectators 


we will venture to call them. It is 
unjuſt to give theſe the character either 
of burleſque or groteſque pieces, ſince 


both the one and the other convey to | 


vs a departure from nature, to which 
Hogarth almoſt always ſtrictly adhered. 
That work of this kind, which firſt ap- 


ingenious Abbe Du Bos has often com- 
plained, that no hiſtory painter of his 


time went thro' a ſeries of actions, and 


thus, like an hiſtorian, painted the ſuc- 
ceſſive fortunes of an heroe from the 
cradle to the grave. What Du Bos 


wiſhed to ſee done, Hogarth performed. 
He launches out his young adventurer 


a ſimple girl upon the town, and con- 


ducts her through all the viciſſitudes of 


wretchedneſs to a premature death. This 
was painting to the reaſon and to the 
heart: none had ever before made the 
art ſubſervient to the purpoſes of mo- 
rality and inſtruction; a book like this 
is fitted to every ſoil and every obſerver, 
and he that runs may read. 

The Rates Progreſs ſucceeded the for- 
mer, which, tho' not equal to it, yet 
came ſhort only of that ſingle excellence, 


way. His great excellence conſiſted in 
what we may term the furniture of his 


attention from the principal figures, is 
reckoned a merit; ſo in life-painting, 
the greater variety there is of thoſe little 
domeſtic images, it gives the whole a 
greater degree of force and reſemblance. 
Thus in the Harlot's Progreſs we are not 
diſpleaſed with James Dalton's wig-box 


on the bed-teſter in her lodgings in 


Drury-lane ; particularly too if it be re- 
membered that this James Dalton was a 
noted highwayman of that time. In the 
pieces of Marriage Alamode, what can 


be more finely or ſatyrically conceived 
than his introducing a gouty Lord, who 


carries his pride even into his infirmities, 
and has hiz very crutches marked with a 
coronet, 


But a comment or panegyric on pic-= 
tures is of all ſubjects the moſt diſ- 
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pleaſing ; and yet the life before us ſcarce 
offers little elſe, We may indeed, in the 
manner of biographers, obſerve that he 
travelled to Paris for improvement; but 
ſcarce any (ircumſtance remains by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed in this journey from 
the relt of mankind who gothither with- 
out deſign, and return without remark, 
Perhaps this general character of the 
French may be thought worth remein- 
bering ; which was, that their houſes 
were g: and b—t. 

About the year 1755 he publiſhed his 
Analyſis of Beauty, which, tho' it was 
ſtrongly oppoſed, yet was replete with 
thoſe ſtrokes which ever characteriſe the 
works of genius. In this performance 
he ſhews, by a variety of examples, that 
round ſwelling figures are moſt pleaſing 
to the eye; and the truth of this bas 
of late been further confirmed by an 
ingenious writer on the ſame ſubject, 

Little elſe remains of the circumſtances 
of this admirable man's lite, except his 
late conteſt with Mr. Churchill: the cir- 


cumſtances of this are too recent in every 


memory to be repeated. It is well 
| Known that both met at Weſtminſter- 
hall ; Hogarth, to catch a ridiculous 
| likeneſs of the poet ; and Churchill to 


furniſh a natural deſcription of the 


painter. Hogarth" s picture of Churchill 
was but little eſteemed, and Churchill's 
letter to Hogarth has died with the ſub- 


ject : ſome pretend, however, to ſay, 


that it broke the latter's heart ; but this 

we can, from good authority, ſay is 
not true; indeed, the report falls of it- 
ſelf ; for we may as weil ſay that Ho- 
garth. s pencil was as efficacious as the 
poet's pen, ſince neither long lurvived 
the conteſt. 


N NN ON NN NN 
From the CEN IVERSAIL. Musruu. 


An Anecdote left by Richard Savage, 
concerning Dr. Pope and the Dunciad. 


"HEN Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope 
thought it proper, for reaſons 
ſpecified in the preface to their miſcella- 
nics, to publiſh luck little pieces of theirs 


as had caſually got abroad, there wig 
added to them thetreatiſe of the Ba-, 

or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, It hay. 
pened, that in one chapter of this piece, 
the ſeveral ſpecies of bad poets wers 


ranged in claſſes, to which were prefix d 


almoſt all the letters of the alphabe 
(the greateſt part of them at random) 
but ſuch was the number of poets emi- 
nent in that art, that ſome one or oth; 
took every letter to himſelf : all fell int; 
ſo violent a fury, that for half a year g- 
more, the common news papers (in mot 
of which they had ſome property, as be. 
ing hired writers) were filled with the 
molt abufive falſchoods and ſcurriſitie, 
they could poflibly devife. A liberty 
no way to be wondered at in thoſe peo. 
ple, and in thofe papers, that, fa; 
many years during the uncontrouled hi. 
cenſe of the preſs, had aſperſed almat 
all the great characters of the age, and 
this with impunity ; their own parton 
and names being utterly ſecret and ob. 
ſcure. 
This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that 
he had now ſome opportunity of doing 
good, by detecting and dragging into 
light theſe common enemies of mankind; 
ſince to invalidate this univerſal ſlander, 
it ſufficed to ſhew what contemptible men 
were the authors of it. He was not with: 
out hopes, that by manifeſting the dul 
neſs of thofe who had only malice to fe. 
commend them, either the bookltcller 
would not find their account in emplcy- 
ing them, or the men themſelves, when 
diſcovered, want courage to proceed in 
ſo unlawful an occupation. This it wa 
that gave birth to the Dunciad; and ht 
thought it an happineſs, that by the lat: 
flood of ſlander on himſelf, he had sc. 
quired ſuch a peculiar right over thei 
names as was neceſſary to this deſign. 
On the 12th of March 1729, at & 
James's, that poem was preſented toth: 
King and Queen (who had before bee! 
pleated to read it) by the Right Honour 
able Sir Robert Walpole: and ſome di 
after, the whole impreſſion was taket 
and diſpericd by ſeveral noblemen ail 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 


It is ce: taiuly a true obſervation, ti! 
| n 


no people are ſo impatient of cenſure as 
thoſe who are the greateſt ſlanderers: 
which was wonderfully exemplified on 
this occaſion. On the day the book was 
arſt vended, a crowd of authors beſieged 
the ſhop 3 entreaties; advices, threats of 
law and battery, nay cries of treaſon 
were all employed, to hinder the coming 
out of the Dunciad : on the other fide, 
the bookſellers and hawkers made as 
great efforts to procure it : what could 
a few poor authors do againſt fo great a 
majority as the public? There was no 


ſtopping a torrent with a. finger; ſo out 


it came. 


Many ludicrous circumſtances attend 


ed it: the Dunces (for by this name they 
were called) held weekly clubs, to con- 


{alt of hoſtilities againſt the author; one 


wrote.a letter to a great miniſter, aſſuring 


him, Mr. Pope was the greateſt enemy 


the government had; and another bought 


nis image in clay, to execute him in effi- 
gy ; with which ſad ſort of ſatisfactions 


the gentlemen were a little comforted, 


Some falie editions of the book having 


an ow] in their frontiſpiece, the true one, 
to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its ſtead an aſs 
laden with authors. Then another ſurre p- 
titious one being printed with the ſame 
als, the new edition in octavo returned 
for diſtinction to the owl again. Hence a- 
roſe a great conteſt of hookſellers againſt 
bookſellers, and advertiſements againſt 
adyertiſements; ſome recommending 
the Edition of the Owl, and others the 
Edition of the A,; by which names 
they came to be diſtinguiſhed, to the 
great honour alſo of the gentlemen of 
the Dunciad. | 


I-07: 4:43-0:40: $:24:4-4-1 
From the BRIT13 U Macezint: 


Reflections on the Folly of Wiſhing. 
HE folly of human wiſhes and 
purſuits has always been a ſtand- 

ing ſubje&t of mirth and declamation, 
and has been ridiculed and Jamented 
from age to age; till perhaps the fruit- 
leſs reception of complaints and cenſures 
may be juſtly numbered among the ſub- 
jets of cenſure and complaint. 
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_ confine the mind within bounds, but to 


we produce in ourſelves, and which ter- 


nature with arms, by which only folly 


ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and 


- more obſcure fortune, when their dan- 


Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind 
have not contented themſelves with 
checking the overflows of paſſion, ang 
lopping the exuberance of defire, but 
have attempted to deltroy the root as 
well as the branches; and not only to 


— 
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ſooth it for ever by a dead calm. They 
have employed their reaſon and their 
eloquence to perſuade us, that nothing. 
is worth the wiſh of a wiſe man, have 
repreſented all earthly good and evil as 
indifferent, and counted among vulgar 
errors the dread of pain and the love 
of lite. | p | 
The philoſophers having found an 
eaſy conquelt over thoſe defires which 


minate in ſome imaginary ſtate of hap- 
pineſs unknown and unattainable, pro- 
ceeded to make further inroads upon the 
heart, and to attack our ſenſes and our 
inſtincts. They continued to war upon 


© * 


could be conquered; they therefore loſt 
the trophies of their former victories, 
and were conſidered no longer with re- 
verence or regard. 3 
Vet it cannot be with juſtice denied, 
that theſe men have been very uſeful 
monitors, and have left many proofs of 


accurate attention to the affairs of life, 
which it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate "14 


from the foam of a boiling imagination, 0 
and to apply to our own uſe. They 1 
have ſhewn that moſt of the conditions a 


of life, which raiſe the envy of the ti- 
morous, and rouſe the ambition of the 
daring, are empty ſhews of felicity, 
which, when they become familiar, loſe 
their power of delighting ; and that 
the moſt proſperous and exalted have 
very tew advantages over a meaner and 


gers and ſolicitudes are balanced againſt 
their equipage, their banquets, and their 
palaces. | . 

It is natural for every man, unin- 
ſtructed and unenlightened, to murmur 
at his condition, becauſe in the general 
infelicity of lite, he feels his own miſe- 
ries, without knowing that they are 

common 


* 
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common to all the reſt of the ſpecies ; 
and therefore though he will not be leſs 
ſenſible of pain by being told that o- 
thers are equally tormented, he will at 
leaſt be freed from the temptation of 
ſeeking by perpetual changes that eaſe 
which is no where to be found, and tho” 
this diſeaſe ſtill continues, he eſcapes the 
hazard of exaſperating it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of 
wealth, extent of power, and eminence 
of reputation confer, muſt always, by 
their own nature, be confined to a very 
_ ſmall number; and the life of the great- 
er part of mankind muſt be Joſt in 
empty wiſhes and painful compariſons, 
were not the balm of philoſophy ſhed 
Upon us, and our diſcontent at the ap- 
pearances of unequal diſtribution ſooth- 
ed and appeaſed. 

It was, perhaps, below the dignity 
of the great maſters of moral learning, 
to deſcend to familiar life, and caution 
mankind againſt that petty ambition, 
which is known among us by the name 
of Vanity. For tho' the paſſions of lit- 


| He minds, acting in low ſtations, do 


Not fill the world with bloodſhed and 
- devaſtation, or mark, by great events, 
the periods of time, yet they torture 
the breaſt which they happen to ſeize, 
infect thoſe that are placed within the 
reach of their influence, deſtroy their 
private quiet and private virtue, and 
undermine, inſenſibly, the happinets of 
the world. 

The deſire ot excellence is laudable, 
but it is very frequently ill directed. We 
fall, by chance, into ſome claſs of man- 
kind, and without conſulting nature or 
wiſdom, reſolve to gain their regard by 
_ thoſe qualities, which they happen to 
eſteem. 

When it happens that the defire, 
however abſurd or fruitle!s, tends only 
to objects, which produce no competi- 
tion, it may be overlooked with ſome 
indulgence ; becauſe it cannot have il! 
eſfects upon the morals But moſt of 
our enjoyments owe their value to the 
peculiarity of poſſeſſion, and when they 
are rated at too high a value, give oc- 
caſions $0 ſtratagems of malignity, and 
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incite oppoſition, hatred and defans. 
tion. The conteſt of the rural he. 
ties for preference and diſtinction, i, 
often (utficiently keen and rancoron; tc 
fill their breaſts with all thoſe paſſions, 
which are thought the curſe only of 


ſenates, of armies, and of courts. 


It is common to conſider thoſe u hof 
we find inteted with an unreaſonai/ 
regard for trifling accompliſhments, 33 
juſtly chargeable with all the canſe. 
quences of their folly, and as the au- 
thors of their own unhappinels ; but, 


perhaps, all thoſe whom we ſcorn and 


deteft, have more claim of tenderneſ; 
than has been yet allowed them. Be- 


for we permit our ſeverity to break 


looſe upon any fault or error, we ought 
ſurely to conſider how much we have 
countenanced or promoted it. We ſee 
multitudes buſy in the purſuit of riches, 
at the expence of wiſdom and virtue; 
but we ſee the reſt of mankind approv- 
ing their conqluet and inciting their ea. 
ger rneſs, b paying that regard and de- 
ference to wealth, which wiſdom and 
virtue only can deſerve, We ſee wo- 
men univerſally jealous of the reputation 


of their beauty, and frequently look 


with contempt on the care with which 
they ſtudy their complexions, endeavour 
to preſerve or ſupply the bloom of youth, 
with which they regulate every orna- 
ment, and ſhade their faces from the 
weather. We often recommend to 
them the care of their nobler part, and 
tell them how little addition is made by 
all their arts to the graces of the mind. 
But when it is known that female virtue 
or knowledge was able to attract that 
officiouſneſs, or inſpire that ardour which 
beauty produces whenever it appears 
and with what hope can we endeavour 
to perſuade the ladies, that the time 
ſpent at the toilet is loſt in vanity, when 
they have every moment ſome new con- 
viction, that their intereſt is more effec- 
tually promoted by a ribband well diſ— 
poſes, than by the higheſt act of heroic 
virtue: 

In every inſtance of vanity it will be 
found, that the blame ought 10 be 
ſhared among more than it generally 

reaches; 


reaches; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
derate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emu- 
lation by invidious incitements, are to 
be conſidered as the perverters of rea- 
ſon, and corruptors of the world, and 
ſince every man is obliged to promote 
happineſs and virtue, he ſhould be care- 
ful not to miſlead unwary minds, by 


appearing to ſet too high a value upon 
things, by which no real excellence is 


conterred. 8 
From the BRITIisH Mac Azix E. 


Remarkable Anecdote of Luther. 


T\WO days before this great man 
died he wrote the following re- 


markable words in his own hand!: iſt, 


Nobody can underſtand Virgil's Buco- 
lics, unleſs be has been a ſhepherd five 


years. 2d. No man is capable of un- 


derſtanding the Georgics thoroughly, 
except he hfs followed the buſineſs of a 


huſbandma the ſpace of five years. 
There is no poſlibility of under- 
ſtanding Cicero's epiſtles, I ſay and 
maintain it, unleſs he has been in the 


adminiſtration of ſome republic for 20 


years. 4. Let no man therefore ima- 
gine he has acquired a ſufficient reliſh 
tor the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
ſo as to think he underſtands them, ex- 
cept he has governed the church a hun- 
dred years, in conjunction with ſuch 
prophets as Elias, Elijah, St. John Bap— 
tit, Chriit, and his apoſtles. 


. l d r & f. . &. . K. 


From the PRIT ISH MadazInE. 


Anecdote of Dean Switt. 


HEN Dr. Swift was dean of 


St. Patrick's, he was informed 


| by one of the chapter, that the beadle 
| of the catheilral was a poet. The doc- 
| tor ſent for him, and aſked him ſome 
| queſtions relating to his poetical talents, 
| which he modeſtly diſclaimed, aſſerting, 
| flat he wrote only for his bell. It be- 
ing winter, the dofor inſiſted he ſhould 
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compoſe ſome verſes on the 5th of No- 
vember, and repeat them under his win- 
dow; which accordingly he did; and 
the Dean was ſo pleaſed, that he re- 
warded the compoſer with a guinea, 
declaring, at the ſame time, he was a 


better poet than Ambroſe Philips. The 
following were the lincs repeated under 


the Dean's window. 


To-night's the day, I ſpeak it with great 


That we were all t'have been. blown up 


to-morrow; _ | 
Therefore take care of fires and candle 
light, | EY 
"Tis a cold froſty morning, and ſo good 
night. = | 
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From the BRITISH Macazixe. 


Remangs on the Beauty of Simplicity ix 
Writing. | 


| T* we examine the writers whoſe 


compoſitions have ſtood the teſt of 
ages, and obtained that higheſt honour, 
the concurrent approbation of diſtant 
times and nations,” we ſhall find that 


the character of ſimplicity is the unva- 


rying circumſtance, which alone hath 
been able to gain this univerſal homage 


from mankind, Among the Greeks, 


whoſe writers in general are of the ſimple 
kind, the divineſt poet, the moſt com- 
manding orator, the fineſt hiſtorian, and 
deepett philoſopher, are, above the reſt, 
conſpicuouſly eminent in this great qua- 


lity. The Roman writers riſe towards 


pertection according to that meaſure of 
ſimplicity which they mingle in their 
works : indeed, they are all inferior to 
the Greek models. But who will deny, 
that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, 


Terence, Pully, are at once the ſimpleſt 


and beſt ot Roman writers? unleſs we 
add the noble Annaliſt, who appeared 
in after times; who, notwithſtanding 
the palitical turn of his genius, which 
ſometimes interferes, is admirable in 
this great qiu:ty ; and by it, far ſupe- 
rior to his contermporiits. is this 
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one circumſtance that hath raiſed the 


venerable Dante, the father of modern 


poetry, above the ſucceeding poets of 


his country, who could never long main- 
tain the local and temporary honours 
beſtowed upon them; but have fallen 
under that juſt neglect, which time will 
ever decree to thoſe who deſert a juſt 
ſimplicity for the florid colourings of 
ſtyle, contraſted phraſes, affected con- 
ceits, the mere trappings of compoſition 
and Gothic minute. *Tis this hath 
given to Boileau the moſt laſting wreath 
in France, and to Shakeſpear and Mil- 
ton in England; eſpecially to the laſt, 
whole writings are more unmixed in 
this reſpect, and who had formed him- 
ſelf entirely on the ſimple model of the 
beſt Greek writers and the ſacred Scrip- 
tures. As it appears from theſe inſtances, 
that ſimplicity is the only univerſal cha- 
racteriſt ic ot juſt writing; ſo the ſupe- 
rior eminence of the ſacred Scriptures in 
this prime quality hath been gener; 

acknowledged. One of the greateſt 
critics in antiquity, himſelf conſpicuous 
in the ſublime and ſimple manner, hath 
borne this teſtimony to the writings of 
Moſes and St. Paul; and by parity of 
reaſon we muſt conclude, that had he 


been converlant with the other ſacred. 


writers, his taſte and candour would 
have allowed them the ſame encomium. 


It hath been often obſerved, even by 


_ writers of no mean rank, that the 
«Scriptures ſuffer in their credit by the 
diſadvantage of a literal verſion, while 
other ancient writings enjoy the advan- 


tage of a free and embelliſhed tranſla- 


tion.” But in reality thoſe gentlemen's 
concern is ill- placed and groundlels : 

for the truth is, That moſt other 
writings are indeed impaired by a lite- 
ral tranſlation ; whereas, giving only a 
due regard to the idioms of different 
languages, the ſacred writings when li— 
terally tranflated, are tlien in their full 
perfection.“ 

Now this is an internal proof, that 
in all other writings there is a mixture 
of local, relative, exterior ornament, 
which is often loſt in the transfuſion 
from" one language to another. But 


_ grave of Bareith, in 1726. 


the internal beauties, which depend ng 
on the particular conſtruction of tongues 
no change ot tongue can deſtroy, Hence 
the Bible compoſition preſerves its na. 
tive beauty and ſtrength alike in every 
language, by the ſole energy of ung. 
dorned phraſe, natural images, Weight 
of ſentiment, and great ſimplicity, 

It is in this reſpect like a rich yei; 


of gold, which, under the ſevereſt tri;!; 


of heat, cold, and moiſture, retains it; 
original weight and ſplendor, without 
either loſs or alloy; while baſer metals 
are Corrupted by earth, air, water, fire, 


and aſſimilated to the various element; 


through which they paſs. 

This circumſtance then may he jut. 
ly regarded as ſufficient to vindicate the 
compoſition of the ſacred Scriptures, az 
it is at once their chief excellence, and 
greateſt ſecurity. It 1s their excellence, 
as it renders them intelligible and ule. 
tul to all; it is their ſecurity, as it pre. 


vents their being diſguiſed by the tall: 


and capricious ornaments of vain vr 
weak tranſlators. | 

We may lately appeal to experience 
and fact tor the confirmation of the; 
rema ks on the ſuperior ſimplicity, uti- 
lity and "excellence of the ſtile of the 
holy Scripture. Is there any book in 
the world fo perfectly adapted to all 


capacities? that contains ſuch ſublime 


and exalting precepts, conveyed in ſuch 
an artleſs and intelligible ſtrain, that 
can be read with juch pleature and ad- 
vantage by the lettered tage and the un- 
lettered peaſant ? | 


todo dh k. dre 
From the BRIT 18 ů Mac AzIx E. 
Anccdcte of the Marquis of Culmbach. 


Forge Fred. Charles, Margrav? 
of Culmbach, lucceeded as Ml: 
is pre. 


decelior has left an empty excheque!, 
and many debts (of ſuch a nature as 10! 
to be ranked among the debts of tie 
government) and at his accethon he u., 
obliged to pay the king of Putte, 
4%0,coo florins. To have raed thi 

| 897 lum 


ſum on his people overburdened by the 
common taxes) was to ſeek their ruin. 
He borrowed it of the ſtates of Fran- 
conia at great intereſt, and undertook 
to pay off the debts of his predeceſſor. 
To enable himſelf to do this, he kept a 

ſmall number of counſellors, diſbanded 
z000 of his troops, reduced his table, 


wore plain clothes, avoided gaming; ; 
and having eſtabliſhed a council of re-_ 
gency, left his dominions, and went to 


live incog. with the hereditary prince 
his ſon at Geneva, &c. He did not 
return till all the debts were paid oft, 
which was about ſixteen years. He 
then reſided with his ſon at Bareith, 
where they lived with all the ſplendor 
of ſovereignty. 


FF 
From the BRITISH Mad AzZINE. 
£/Jay on Flattery. 


IS majeſty hath expreſt his 
diſpleaſure againſt flattery, 
eſpecially. from the pulpit.” What an 
idea mult this give every one of the 
greatneſs of his judgment, and the 


goodneſs of his diſpoſition ! 


What a ſecret, though ſenſible plea- 
ſure, muſt every ſincere lover of his 


country feel at ſuch an indication of 


true wiſdom and magnaminity 
Flattery always ſuppoles a weakneſs 
and imbecility in the intellects of the 


| perſon influenced by it. 


It is this weakneſs that the 1 


is always ſure to attack, knowing the 


part by avbich he is moſt ca/ily 0 on 


the ſide of his Vanty. 


No wonder that he is liberal of his 
praiſes, which colt him nothing, pro- 


vided he can ſerve by it any private ad- 
vantage. 


But adulation, inſtead of gaining the 


affections, will rather excite the con- 
| tempt of the wiſe and prudent : 


thev 


will look upon it as an indignity offer 

ed to their underſtandings, and reſent 

it accordingly, 

True merit conſiſts in our not being 
Vor. III. 
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conſcious of it ourſelves, Vanity eclip- 
ſes the luſtre of our virtnes. It 1s the 
ſure mark, the diſtinguiſhing character 


iſtic of real delert, to be as deiirous 


to ſhun applauſe, as * to de- 
ſerve it. 
Vanity is a frailty too incident to hu- 


man nature; whatever praiſes, hat- 


ever encomiums are paſt upon us, we 


are apt to think it is no more than the 


juſt tribute of our merit and deſerts. 

© Pyaiſing, as it is commonly ma- 
naged, (an eminent writer remarks) 
is nothing elſe but a trial ot ſkill upon 


a man, how many good things we can 


poſſibly ſay of him. All the treaſures. 


of oratory are ranſacked—all the fine 
things that ever were ſaid are heaped 


together for his ſake; and no matter 


whether it belongs to them or not, % 


that there be but enough of '/ the 
To give honour where honour is 
due, to give every one the juit tribute 


of their deſerts, may. be thought par- 


donable, as it is conſiſtent with truth; 


but there is a nicety to be obſerved, ſo 


to temper the expreſſion and ſentiment, 


as not to offend modeſty, nor incur the 


imputation of flattery. 
Delicacy requires, 
truth ſhould ſometimes be diſguiſed, 
and not always appear in its naked, o- 
pen colours, eſpecially when the perſon 
is witneſs to his own praiſes, or when 
it is immediately addreſt to him. 
A diſcerning perſon may eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh between flattery and diſſimula- 


tion, truth and ſincerity. 


The one is varniſhed over with all the 
flowers of rhetoric, all the ornaments of 


_ eloquence and falſe colourings that hu- 


man cunning can invent, or ſpecious ar- 
tifices put together, like the heathen o- 
rator Tertullus, uſing all the dexterity of 
addreſs, all the enticing words of man's 


wiſdom. 


On the other hand, it is the property 


of truth and ſincerity to ſtand forth to 


view, without any ſtudied diſguiles, 
unadorned by any ſpecious colourings, 
diveſted of all external ornaments, and 
needs no beauty to ſet it off to advan- 
tage. 


Cece The 


that even the 
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The clergy moſt certainly ought to 
guard not only againſt flattery itſelf, but 
againſt every thing that has the molt re- 
mote reſemblance to it. They, whoſe 
duty it is rightly to © divide the word 
of truth,“ ought not to hae ms per- 
ſons in admiration, or give flattering 
titles. 
pulpit to deſcend to any thing that is 
adulatory, in the laſt degree. Nothing 
of that kind ſhould find admiſhon there, 
where the praiſes of God, and him on- 
ly, is the proper theme. 

_ Happy it is tor us, that we have a 
Prince on the throne, who hat! ſo early 
expreft his &1/pleaſure agamit the ſyco- 
phants that ſurround it; who is ſo well 
able to diſtinguiſh 3 that coun- 
ſel, :yhich is given out of private in- 
tereſt, and that which a ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm ſuggeſts, 

It is not the perfon who gloſſes over 
falſe council by fair ſpeeches, it is not 


thoſe that Jpear Jmocth things and utter 


deceits, it is not the cunning, the de- 

ſigning hypocrite, the inveigling, the 
inſinuating diſſembler ;—no, it is he 
who 1s moſt ſincere in his advice, who 
hath che welfare of his country moſt in 
view, and ſpeaketh the truth from his 
heart ; ſuch an one hath the royal ear. 
Like that being (whom he hath learnt 
to know, and relolved to imitate, and 
whom he always ſets before him) he 
ſays, Give me thy heart.” He de- 
fires nothing elſe, for every thing be- 
ſides 1s vain and empty. 

It is the Iſraelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile, and ſpeaketh forth the words 
of truth and ſoberneſs—'tis ſuch an one 
only that 7e king delighteth to honour. 


E. WATKINSON. 
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From the i 
An Zſay on Charity. 


HARIT V, or tenderneſs for the 
poor, which is now jultiy confi- 


oed by a great part of m- wkind as 
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It is beneath the dignity of the 


of places where age might repos 0 


inſeparable from piety, and in whi;, 


almoſt all the goodneſs of the preſent p 
age conſiſts, is, I think, known only 5 
to thoſe who enjoy, either immediately al 
or by tr anſmiſſion, the light of revel. 0 
tion. ac 
Thoſe ancient nations who have gi 


ven us the wileit models of government, 
and brighteſt examples of patriotiſm, 
whoſe inſtitutions have been tranſcrib- 
ed by all. ſucceeding legithtors, and 
whoſe hiſtory is ſtudied by every can. 
didate for political or military reputz 
tion, have yet left behind them ng 
mention of alms houſes, or hoſpitak, 


ſickneſs be relieved. 

The Roman emperors, indeed, gare 
large donations to the citizens and (ol: 
diers; but theſe diſtributions were al 
reckon*.! rather popular than virtuous: 
nothing more was intended than an 


co 
oſtentation of liberality, or was any ;; 
recompence expected but ſuffrages and I xi; 
acclamations. — 


Their beneficence was merely occa- 
ſional; he that ceaſed to need the fa. p.. 
vour” of the people, ceaſed likes iſe to 
court it; and therefore no man thought ] iat 
it either neceſſary or wiſe to make an; i 
ſtanding proviſion for the needy, to fer 
look torwards to the wants of poſterity, W pe. 
or to ſecure ſuccefſions of charity for a. 
ſucceſſions of diſtreſs, 

Compaſſion is, by ſome reaſoners, on d 
whom the name of philoſophers ha 
been too eafily conferred, reſolved in- 


al 
to an affection merely ſelfiſh, an po 
involuntary perception of pain, a 
the involuntary fight of a being like ca} 
ourlelves languiſhing in miſery. But pie 


this ſenſation, if ever it be felt at all to 
from the brute inſtin&t of uniuſtructed 
nature. will only produce effects dell. 
tory and mne! it will never ett): cer 


into a principle of action, or extend cet 
relief to calamitics unſcen, in. genen the 
tions not yet in being. mi 

The devotion of life or FOE to tte thi 
ſuccour of the poor, is a height ot . pa 


tue to which humanity has never rica g0 
by its own power. The chart oi the Wan 
Mahomctaus is a precept Which ther iti; 


teachel 


vac 


| cient times, 


tribute ſomething, 


teacher evidently tranſplanted from the 
dofrines of Chriſtianity ; and the care 
with which ſome of the Oriental ſects 
attend, as is ſaid, to the neceiſities 
of the diſeaſed and indigent, may be 
adtled to the other arguments, which 
prove Zoroaſter to have borroxed his 
inſtitut ions from the law of Molts. 

The preſent age, though not like to 


ſhine hereafter among the mot ſplendid 
periods of hiſtory, has yet given ex- 


amples of charity, which may be very 


| properly recommended to imitation. 


The equal diſtribution of wealth, which 


| long commerce has produced, does not 
enable any ſingle hand to raiſe edifices 
of picty like fortified cities, to appro. 
| priate manors to religious utes, or deal 
out ſuch large and latting beneficence 
as was ſcattered over the land in an- 
by thoſe who poſſeſſed 
But no ſooner 
is a new ſpecies of miſery brought to 
view, and a deſign cf relieving it pro- 


countries or Provinces. 


teſſed, than every hand is open to con- 
every tongue is 
buſed in ſolicitation, and every art of 


| pleaſure is employed tor a time in the 
jatereſt of virtue. 


The moſt apparent wid prefling : mi- 


ſeries incident to man, have now their 
peculiar houſes of reception and relief; 


and there are tew among us raiſed how- 


| evef litile above the danger of poverty, 
| vho may not juſtly claim, what is im- 
plored by the Mahometans in their moſt | 
ardent benedictions, the prayers of the 
poor. 


Among thoſe actions which the mind 
can molt {ecurtly review with unabated 


| pleaſure, is that of having contributed 
to an hoſpital for the lick. 
kinds of charity the conſequences are 
| dubious ; 
| cence has been buly to remedy, are not 
certainly known to be very grievous to 
the ſufferer, or detrimental to the com- 
{munity ; but no man can queſtion whe- 
ther wounds and fickneſs are not really 
painful; whether it be not worthy of a 
good man's care to reitore thoſe to cale 


Of {ome 


ſore evils, which benefi- 


and uſetulneis, trom whoſe labour in- 


tans and women expect their bread, 


ſerable girl half- naked, 
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and who, by a caſnal hurt, or linger- 
ing diſeaſe, lie pining in want and an- 
guiſh, 
weary of themſelves, 

Yet as moſt of our hoſpitals are ſup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, with— 
out any ſolid fund of ſapport, there is 
danger leſt the blaze of charity, which 
now burns with ſo much heat and ſplen— 
dor, ſhould die away for want of laſt- 
ing ſuel , Jeſt Faſhion ſhould ſuddenly 
withdraw her ſmile, and Tnconftancy 
transfer the public attention to ſome- 
thing which may appear more eligible, 


becauſe it will be new. | 
Whatever is left in the hands of 


chance muſt be ſubject to viciſſitude 3 
and when any eſtabliſhment is found to 
be uſetu!, it ought to be the next care 
to make it permanent. 

But man 1s a tranſitory being, and 
his deſigns muſt partake ot the imper- 
fections of their author, To confer 
duration is not always in our power, 
We muſt inatch the preſent moment, 
and emgloy it well, without too much 


{olicitude for the future, and content 
ourſelves with reflecting that our part is 


performed. He that waits for an op- 
portunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wiſhes, and 
regret, in the laſt hour, his uſelefs in- 
tention, and barren zeal. 
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4 17 Impoftor det caed. 


"N the menth of April 1738, two 
Albans, going with 


bakers of St. 
their bread to Colney, ſaw a poor mi- 
lying on the 
ſide of a ditch; hearing her groans, 
they went up to her; and ſhe appeared 
to be ſo very weak, that they led and 
iupported her to an ale-houſe near the 
turnpike, where they left her to the 
care of the publican's wife; ſhe, 


ſeeing her in a dangerous condition, 
being almoſt ſtarved and emaciated, 
ent for Mr, Humphries, a very able 
apo- 


e 


burthenſome to others, and 


wy 
— 
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apothecary and ſurgeon in the town, 
who, by proper cordials, gave her re- 
liet. She was then put to bed, and 


great care was taken of her tor ſome 


time, when her ſtrength began to re- 
turn, and ſhe was viſibly amended in 
her health. 

In the mean time the ſtory got about 
the town, and the moſt conſiderable 
people of the place went to ſee her. 
The girl, who had the moſt perfect in- 
nocence in her face, and was about 
nineteen years of age, behaved with the 


utmoſt decency, and became the gene- 


ral object of compaſſion; and as ſhe 
grew better, was invited to the houſes 
of the principal people of the town to 


tell her ſtory, 
fe name, ſhe ſaid, was Mary Ram 


ſay bor in Hull, her father a very 
eminent ſurgeon and man-midwite, 
lately dead, who nad left her to the 
Care of his brother, with a fortune of 
ſeven thouſand pounds ; that ſhe had 
lived with her uncle in a manner be- 
coming her circumſtances, and about a 
month before that time, her uncle had 
ſignified to her his intentions of ſending 
her up to London for education, and 
accordingly gave her a letter to a gen- 
tlewoman (whoſe name ſhe had forgot) 
who kept a ſchool, with whom ſhe was 
to board and lodge, and by her to be 
inſtructed in the ſeveral accompliſh- 
ments neceſſary for the formation of a 
young lady of faſhion ; that he obliged 
her to travel in the common waggon ; 
that ſhe was dreſſed in a riding-habit 


and jockey-cap, and went therein, with 


other company, as far as Stamford, 


where, ſtopping to dine, ſhe aceidental- 


ly dropt the above-mentioned letter in 
the inn- yard, which being found by a 
| perſon who was alſo a paſſenger with 
her, and to whom ſhe had related her 
ſtory, ſhe was by him petſuaded to o- 
pen the letter, which ſhe did, and 
found that directed to the fchool-miſ- 
treſs, to be only a caſe or cover of an- 
other letter, directed to captain ——, 
(che could not recolle& his name, but 
ine was ſure he was a lea-captain) which 
was to this Tee? 


SIR, 

«© The perſon who brings you this | 
the young woman 1 told you of, | 
acknowledge the receipt of half the 
money agreed on, and expect the te. 
mainder as ſoon as convenient.“ 


This, ſue continued, was ſigned by 
her uncle. That the perfon hereupor 
perſuaded her to return to Hull and 
expoſe her uncle, which ſhe promileg 


to do; but dreading to ſee a man who 


was capable of ſuch projects, ſhe took x 
reſolution to elope from the waggon 
and waggoner, whom ſhe now looked 
upon as a confederate with her uncle, 


and to travel on foot to London, where 


ſhe ſaid ſhe had a filter, married to one 
Mr. Cooke, a man of great fortune in 
the county of Suffolk, and a barriſter 
at Jaw ; that accordingly ſhe gave the 
waggoner the ſlip, and began her jour. 
ney through bye-ways and Janes ; that 
after a day or tio, her money being 
all gone, ſhe ſold hey jockey cap to an 
old woman, and afterwards parted with 
her riding habit in exchange for an oll 
gown and ſome trifle of money, which 
enabled her to reach London; where, 
not being able to find her ſiſter Cooke, 
ſhe reſolved to return to Hull ; ſhe ac- 
cordingly tet out without a farthing of 
money, or even one nectſſary for fo long 


a journey; when, after two days, being 


weary and in want of the commoa ſup- 
port of nature, ſhe was found in the 
manner and condition detcribed above, 

This ſtory, wild and extravagant as it 
was, gained an univerſal belief; com- 
paſſion and pity took root in every 
heart, and poor Miſs Ramſay was the 
topic of every one's converſation. 

The mayor of the town, a very hu: 
mane and good man, was ſo moved at 


this melancholy tale, that he recom- 


mended her to his wife's protection, 
who introducing her to other ladies, a 
ſubſcription was ſet on foot to cloati 


the young lady, and fend her home in 


a manner ſuitable to her rank. 
She was now preſently put into bet: 
ter garb, and lived at the mayors 


houſe. r was the family who 
could 


could entertain Miſs Ramſay, and hear 
her ſtory, which ſhe told ſo very well, ſo 
gliby, and with ſuch amazing facility, 


olten ſhedding tears at the moſt affect- 


ing parts of it, and never varying in 
the leaſt circumſtance, that not a ſoul 
doubted of the reality of the relation. 
At this time a gentleman, an inhabi- 
tant of the town, who had been ab- 
{ent ſome time, returned from London, 
and being informed of this extraordi- 


nary young lady, ſuſpected the ſtory, 


and declared his opinion publicly : but 
in return, met with that contempt too 
frequently attending endeavours to 
tem the torrent of infatuation, and 
to bring men back to the uſe of right 
region. „„ 7 

He argued with Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Alderman —, Mr. Alderman —, &c, 
but all to no purpoſe; ſhe was fo 


young, ſo innocent, ſhe could not 


frame ſuch a ſtory herſelf; it was im- 


poſſible : ſo really good, ſo truly pious, 


her ſtory muſt be true, they would have 
it true, and cherefore it was true. | 
Miſs Ramſay was now in the zenith 
of her happineſs, when this very ſingu- 
lar gentleman recollecting that he had 
an acquaintance in Hull, a man of 
probity, fortune, and honour, wrote to 
him, informing him of the particulars, 
and deſiring him to make all due en- 
quiry, and acquaint him with what he 


ſhould learn concerning Miſs Ramſay, 


her father, uncle, and family. 

The anſwer received was to this ef- 
fect : That a ſurgeon of the name of 
Ramſay had formerly lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull, who was very poor 
ail his life-time, and who was confined 
tor debt m the caſtle of Lincoln, and 
died there about ten years before; that 
ie had two daughters, abandoned 
wretches and common proſtitutes, who 
trolled about the country under vari- 
dus and fallacious pretences; that up- 
on the ſtricteſt enquiry, he could not 


ind that Ramſay had a brother; and 


that if the people of St. Albans w uld 
pals her to Hull, ſhe would there meet 
th her deſert.” 
This letter was read ts the gentle- 
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men of the town, and to the pirl her- 
ſelf, who ſaid, that ſhe knew the gen- 
tleman who wrote it very well, and 


that he was a particular friend of her 


uncle's, and an aſſociate in the trepan- 
ning ſcheme before-mentioned. 
This was ſufficient tor her friends, 


they all agreed it was ſo; it was to no 


purpoſe to talk to them, they were 
convinced of the poor dear girl's inno- 
cency, and the injuſtice done to her, 
and they reſolved to protect her. 
The mayor, however, was adviſed 
to write himſelf to Hull for greater 
certainty; he accordingly addreſſed 


himſelf to two gentlemen there, who 
confirmed the account before received. 


He was then convinced of his error, 
read the two letters to the girl, ayd ad- 


moniſhed her to confeſs the truth; the 
became ſullen, would make no reply, 
upon which che mayor committed her 


to the Bridewell of the town. 
There, without friends to encou= 


rage her wickedneſs, and ſupport her 


falſbood ; without confederates to coun- 
tenance her guilt, and reaſon her into 
a belief, that the crime conſiſted ſolely 
in the diſcovery, and not in the act it- 
ſelf; without managers, collectors, ſub- 


ſcribers, advertiſers, puffers, twenty 


attornies, and twice as many affidavit- 
men; with a good parcel of hemp to 
keep her in exerciſe, the jail allowance, 
and a proper time for reflection, debare 
red of all company, brought her to rea- 
ſon, and ſhe copfeſſed the whole to be 
falſe from the beginning to the end. 
The conſequence of this was, ſhe was 
publicly whipt at the croſs next mar- 
ket day, and was afterwards paſſed a- 
way as a vagrant to Hull, 
The truth of the above is well 
known to the inhahitants of St Albans, 
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Inſtances of extreme cold in Norway. 


HE uſual degree of cold, eſpeci- 

ally in January and February, 

may be iuffictently con.cived from 
NETIC, 
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hence, that the largett rivers, with their 
roaring cataracts, are arreſted in their 
courſe by the froſt; and the very ſpit- 
tle is no ſooner out of the mouth, than 
it is congealed, and rolls along the 
ground like hail. 

A farther inſtance of the extreme 
cold, not unworthy notice, eſpecially 
as 1t raiſes aſtoniſhment in foreigners, 
1s, that no ſooner has a horſe dropped 
his excrements on the ice, than the 
balls of horſe-dung move and leap on 
the ground. 

The cauſe of this. is, the ſudden 
change from heat to cold, which occa- 
fions a violent conflict, when the ſharp 
and denſe air penetrates forcibly into 
the lighter, and expels it. 

In February 1715, ſeven thouſand, 
fome lay nine thouſand Swediſh ſoldiers, 
together with their. officers, periſhed in 
a moit deplorable manner, on the 
mountain of Ruden, or Tydall, which 
feparates Semteland in Sweden, from 
the dioceſe of Drontheim, without any 
other enemy than the extreme cold, 


which ſurprized them on the ridge of 


that mountain, where nobody could 
The affair 


happened 1 in this manner: 


In the autumn of the preceding 
year, this corps, which then conſiſted 
of ten thouſand men, had penetrated 


into the country, and appeared to have 
a deſign upon Drontheim, thereby to 


clear a paſſage for the main army. 


which was at that time under the com- 
mand of the king in perſon, and had 
made an irruption near Frederickſhall, 


and to facilitate its farthtr progreſs in- 


to Norway. But the gallant Daniſh ge- 


neral Budde, who in the laſt invanon 


of the Swedes, had done his country 
great ſervice, made ſuch good diſpoſi- 
tions againſt the enemy, that they laid 
aſide their deſign of attempting Dron- 

theim, and cantoned themſelves among 
the peaſants, till the beginning of the 
year 1719; when, though late, they 
received an account by expreſs of the 


unexpected death of the king, before 


Frederickſhall. Soon after, advice com- 


ing that count Spenuch was in fall 


ſcaped with their lives: 


march towards them, they had orders 


to make the moſt precipitate retreat o. 
ver thoſe deſert and lofty mountains. 


but juſt as they had reached the roy. 


tiers of their own country, they vert 


overtaken by a ſtorm, accompanied hy 
an extreme cold, and much ſnow, which 
ſo bewildered them, that the greateg 
part of them periſhed, 

A company of two hundred Nore. 


gian Sledgemen, under major Emahus, 


which followed them cloſe to obſerts 
their retreat, found the enemy dead 
upon the mountains; ſome ſitting, ſome 
lying, and ſome in a poſture of | prayer, 
all frozen to death. 

Row great this diſtreſs muſt hare 
been, may be judged from their cutting 
their muſkets to pieces, in order to burn 
what little fuel they could raiſe from 
them. 

The generals, Labatre and Roega- 
wore, were ainong the dead ; but the 
generals Adlerfeld and Horn barely e. 
and ot the 
hole body, only two thouſand five 
hundred, or,. according to others, no 
more than five hundred, ſurvived this 
dreadful cataſtrophe. | | 
. , e, . ib. . b . 
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A Remarkabie Faſter. 


OHN SCOTT, an inhabitant of 
Scotland, being caſt in a Jaw-fuit, 

in a much greater ſum of money than 
he was able to pay, retired for ſecurity 
into the abby of Holy-rood houſe, 
where his griet cauſed him to faſt thirty 
or forty days together; which being 
told at court, the king reſolved to find 
out the truth of the report, or whether 
it might not he ſome cheat. To which 
end he ordered the man to be confine! 
in a cloſe room in the caſtle at Edin- 
burgh,in ſuch amanner, that none could 
have admittance to him. A ſmall mat- 
ter of bread and water was left with 
him, which in thirty two days was not 


at all daminiſhed. 
* | Alter 


Ace 


After this he travelled to Rome, and 
ve the like experiment of his faſting 


to pope Clement the 7th. And did the 


ſame again at Venice. 


After this, coming to England, he 


mounted the pulpit at St. Paul's crols, 
whence, after his faſhion (he being ve- 
ry illiterate) he harangued the populace 
againſt the divorce of Henry VII. from 
queen Katherine, and his falling off 
from the Romifh.church, for which he 
was thrown into goal, where he faſted for 
fifty days, without any nouriſhment ; 
when, being d: ſcharged, what became 
of him atter wards 1 is not known, | 
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From the 3 Macazixg. 


decount of Almena, a. new Engliſh 


Opera. 
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headed a body of troops againſt Mö. 
hammed, having been routed and tas 
ken priſoner, 1 is, by order of the tyrant, 


thrown into priſon to hnger out a hate- 


tul life in miſery, and chains. 
But Providence diſappoints Moham- 


med's intentions; for his ſiſter having 


ſcen the gallant young prince, 1s ſtruck 
with his magnanimity and misfortunes, 
and contrives that very night by brib- 
ing the guards, to get him out of pri- 
ſon, in hopes of winning him to her 
love. Mirza, contrary to her expecta- 
tions, is no ſooner at liberty, than he 
repairs to his followers, who are now 
conſiderably rein forced, and prepared 
to have another trial with the tyrant, 
This difappointment renders Zara al- 
moſt trantic, who, determined to have 
an ample revenge on her hated rival, 
takes an opportunity, while her brother 


is complaining of Aſpatia's cruelty, to 


25 perſuade him, that by putting out Al- 
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Mohammse d, M.. Verna, 
Abudah, Mr. Chanpneſs, 
Mirza, Signior (11ſt ts, elle, 
Selima, Alifs Fillcams, 
Zara, Mrs. Fincent, 
Alpatia, Signione Crema ni, 
Almena, Mh Wright, 


H E ſultan Huſſein, emperor of 

Perſia, having been depoled and 
murdered, with af” his ee ex- 
cepting Almena, who miraculonſly e- 
ſcaped, Mohammed, the Lyrant, the 
chief of the Afghan 8, in order to le- 
eure his uſurpation, and to cratify a 
paſſion which he entertains for Aſpaſia, 
contrives to win or terrify that lady to 


his arms, but to no purpoſe ; her te- 


gard for her virtue and family would 
not permit. her to look on a villain who 
had murdered her hyſband and chil- 


dren. The only. remaining comfort ſhe 


had was Ahnena, a young lady beloved 
by Mirza, her huſband's nephew, a 
courageous prince,, who. had a recipro- 
cal ng in Almena's affection, and was 
now conſidered as the only hope of the 
people. This hope, however, was of 
no long duration: for Mirza, who 


mena's eyes, he would undoubtedly 
tertify the empreſs to a compliance 
with his wiſhes, Mohammed gives in- 


to this deſign, and dilpatches his grand | 


vizier Abudah to lee it executed. 


 Abudah js a Pertjan nobieman, for- 


1erly baniſhed for entertaining pre- 


Vs Mens {ſentiments towards the em- 


preſs Afpatia, and ſtill cherithes both 
her and her cauſe in his heart; inftead 
therefore of executing his commiſſion, 

he dcfires Almena Tg ditguile herſelf, 
and by that means deceives the merci- 
cis tyraut. This done, Selima, Al- 
mena's attendant, comes in, with news 
that Mirza has defeated Mohammed's 
torces, and taken the tyrant priſoner; 

Every thing now wears a face of trans. 


port, Mirza comes in triumph, and reſ- 
cues Aimena, while Afpatia's hand is 
given as a reward fo the ſervices of 


Abudah.— A full chorus now termi - 


nates the piece, from which gather this 


moral, That though virtue may for 


ſome time be oppreſſed, it will rever- 
theleſs he crowned with happineſs 'at | 
laſt: whereas, let villany be never 
fo ſucceſsful for a time, it is fare ot 
being attended with misfortune 1a tht 
end, As the opera ts a ſpecies of com 

poſition, 
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_ poſition, that breaks in upon every Jaw 


of nature, the reader will not expect 


that we ſhould try it by the rules of cri- 
ticiſm. 
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From he WoxprrruL Macazine, 


f 4 Jampruns Feaſt hate; in „ Ely-Houſe, 
Holborn. 


N V the year 1531, the 23d year of the 
reign of K. Henry the 8th, there 


was a call of 11 ſerjeants at law, viz. 


Thomas Audeley, Walter Luke, J. 
Bald wine, J. Hinde, Chriſtopher Jennie, 
John Dowſell, Edward Mernine, Ed- 


ward Knightley, Roger Chomley, Ed- 
ward Montague, and Robert Yorke, 


«who held their feaſt at Ely Houſe in 
Holborn, for five days, being Friday 
the roth, Saturday the 11th, Sunday 
the 12th, Monday the 13th, and Tueſ- 
day the 14th of November. On Mon- 
day, which was their principal day, 
K. Henry, and Q, Catharine, dined 
there, but in two chambers, and the 
foreign embaſladors in a third chamber. 
In the hall, at the high table, ſat Sir 
Nicholas Lambard, Knight, Lord Mayor 
of London; the judges the barons of 


the exchequer, with certain aldermen 
of the city: 


at the board on the ſouth 
ſide ſat the maſter of the rolls, the maſter 
of the chancery, and worſhipful citizens 1 
anthe north ſide of the hall, certain alder- 
men began the board, and then follow- 
ed merchants of the city: in the cloiſters, 
chapel and gallery, knights, eſquires 


and gentlemen were placed: in the hall 


the crafts of London: the ſerjeants of 
law and their wives kept in their own 

chambers. 

It were tedious. to. ſet down, ſaith 

Stow, the preparation of fiſh, fleſh, and 


| other viQuals ſpent in this feaſt, which 
would ſeem almoſt incredible, as it 


_ wanted little of a feaſt at a coronation. 
Nevertheleſs I will touch, for declara- 
tion of the charge of prices. 
There were brought to the flaugh- 
ter-houſe twenty-tour great beetes, at 


zen, at 6d each! cocks of Groſe, ſewn] 


11. 6s. 8d. a piece from the ſhamblg,, 
one carcaſe of an ox, at il. 48. ohe 
hundred fat muttons, at 28. 10d. each; 
fifty- one great veals, at 4s. $d, each 
thirty-four porks, at 38. 8d, each; 
ninety-one pigs, at 6d. each; capon 
of Greece of one poulter (for they had 
three) ten dozen, at 1s. 8d, each; cn. 
pons of Kent, nine dozen and fix, x 
18. each; capons courſe, nineteen do. 


dozen and nine, at 8d. each; cock; 
courſe, fourteen dozen and eight, a 

3d. each; pullets, the beſt (without 
number) at zd. 43 each, and other yul. 
lets, at 2d, each ; pigeons, thirty. fe 
ven dozen, at 10d.” the dozen; ſwan," 
fourteen dozen ; larks, three tundis 
and forty dozen, at gd. the dozen, & 
Edward Nevil, was ſeneſhall or ſte: 295 
ard, Tho. Ratcliff, comptrowler, and. 

Thomas 'Wilſon, clarke of the kitchen, ls 


er) 
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The Birth of a Devil. 1 


ARGARE T, Daughter iſM"7 

the emperor Maximilian tht 

firſt, told the embaſſador of Ferdinant e 
K. of Hungary ; that at Tertoghen upe 
boſch, a city in Brabant, in a proce! 
ſion upon a ſolemn feſtival, ſome of tht 
citizens went diſguiſed according to ths 
cuſtom of the place (ſome in the hab 
of angels, and others in the fhape « 
devils, as they are painted) one of the J's 
devils having played his gambo!s a gret 
while, ran home to his houſe in hi Mi 
devil's attire, took his wife, threw k 


upon a bed, ſaying, that he would gt 4 
a young devil upon her. He was n 2 
much deceived, for of that copulation 4 
there was born a child, ſuch as Me. 
wicked ſpirit is painted, which, at | 
coming into the world, began to ene 
and ſkip up and down all over the cha oi 
ber. wa 
ire « 
Fir Ye 


From the COvxT Macazine. 
Caſe of a London Trad 


| Am a tradeſman near fifty, who have 
had very conſiderable dealings, and, 
according to the common expr eſſion, 
te have ſeen a great deal of the world.“ 
From being ſo long concerned in trade, 
S without having met with any very con- 
ſderable loſſes, it might be imagined 
that I am in very good circumſtances z 
but, alaſs, it is the very reverſe : about 
, three weeks ago I became a bankrupt, 
vor ſhall I be able to pay my creditors 
above five ſhillings in the pound. Since 
Iny affairs have been in this fatal extre- 
mity, I have made a ſtrict ſcrutiny into 
y conduct, and mult impartially con- 
eſs, my preſent misfortunes are, in e- 
ery particular, otcaſioned by my own 
follies and indiſcretion; therefore; tho 
have termed them misfortunes, I look 
pon them only as the certain conſe- 
uential puniſhments of miſmana gement 
in myſelf. 
It would be needleſs to give the hiſ. 
ory of all my miſcondutt ; let it be 
afficient to ſay, that the too faſhiona- 
e luxury of the age carried me 
mperceptibly into too expenſive a way 
f lite. Gaiety introduced a neglect of 
pulineſs ; a decay of buſineſs brought 


nd from that, in a mad kind of folly 
nd defpair, I plunged on in my old 


bankrupt, yet by every ſniſt and arti- 
ce driving the evil day as tar off as 
ible. 

This conduct muſt, to any thinking 
an, ſeem to be the proceeding of a 
adman ; it was ſo : but as mad as my 
dnduct was, I am too ſenſible, there 
e very large numbers of tradeſmen 
d this city who are ruined by the ſame 
enſy. Without doubt, there are un- 
oidable misfortunes in trade, and in 
Wate family affairs, which no human 
re or foreſight can prevent, and the 


oft induſtrious trader, and moſt pru- 
You, III. 


Wn a wilful neglect to balance my books; 


ay, knowing that I muſt ſoon become. 
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dent man, may become bankrupts: but 
I am afraid that the major part of the 
names which we ſee in the Gazettes, of 
men who have failed in the world, are 
not inſerted there from the unavoidable 


misfortunes of life, but from their own 


imprudence and miſconduct. 
What I would inculcate from this re- 


preſentation of my own caſe is, that 
what is called fortune, is not in reality 


fo great an enemy to mankind as they 
are to themſelves; and the generality 
of thoſe people who, compatilionating 
themſelves, cry, they have been unfor- 
nate, ſhould with more ſincerity fay, as 
I do, they have been fools. 


The repreſentation which this gentle: 


man has given of himſelf is no uncom- 


mon character in the world, and the in- 
terence he draws from it agrees with an 
old maxit1, Nemo laditur niſi a ſe- 
ipſo.“ No one is hurt but by bimſelf, 
For had mankind the true reigns of 


their paſſions and affections, moſt of wy | 


accidents of liſe might exerciſe thei 

patience without entailing inlperable 
difficulties. That we are too commonly 
the authors of our own ill, the ſucceſs 
of our conduct will demonſtrate z for 
conſcience is always juſt, and will 
not upbraid us wrongfully. I would 
therefore recommend, that every per- 
ſon would frequently make an impartial 
examination of himſelf, which would 
prevent a too fatal ſelf-condemnation. 


From the Cover MacAEIx RER. 
The Humorous Cobler. 
\HARLES V. in his intervals 


of relaxation, uſed to retire to 
Bruſſels. 


jects concerning himſelf, and his admi- 


niſtration; therefore often went out in- 


cog. and mixed himſelf in ſuch compa» 
nies and converſation as he thought pro- 


per. One night his boot requiring ime 


mediate mending, he was directed to a 
cobler ; unluckily it happened to be St. 
Criſpin's holiday; and inſtead of find- 
d d d irg 


He was a prince curious to 
know the ſentiments of his meaueſt ſub- 
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ing the cobler inclined for work, he was 
in the height of his jollity among his 
acquaintance ;z the emperor acquainted 
him with what he wanted, and offered 
him a handſome gratuity. « What, 
friend, ſays the tellow, do you know 
no better than to aſk any ot our craft 
to work on St. Criſpin ? —— Was it 
Charles the Vth himſelf, I'd not do a 
ſtitch for him now, But if you'll come 
in, and drink St. Criſpin, do and wel- 


come; we are as merry as the emperor 


can be.” — The ſovereign accepted his 
offer; but while he was contemplating 
on their rude pleaſure, inftead of join- 


him. — ““ What, I ſuppoſe you are ſome 
courtier politician or other by that con- 


templative phiz — Nay, by your long 


noſe, you may be a baſtard of the em- 
peror's : But be who or what you will, 
you're heartily welcome— Drink about; 
here's Charles the Vth's health.” Then 
you love Charles the Fifth, replied the 
emperor — Love him? ſays the fon 
of Criſpin—Ay, ay, I love his long noſe- 
ſhip well enough ; but I ſhould love him 
much more, would he but tax us a lit- 


tle leſs: but, what the devil have we to 


do with politicks — Round with the glaſs, 
and merry be our hearts.— After a ſhort 
| ſtay, the emperor took his leave, and 
| thanked the cobler for his hoſpitable re- 
ception. — That, cried he, you are 
welcome to; but I would not to-day 
Have diſhonoured St. Criſpin to have 
worked for the emperor.” — — 
Charles, pleaſed with the honeſt good 


nature and humour of the fellow, ſent 


for him next morning to court. You 
_ muſt imagine his ſurpriſe, to ſee and 


hear his late gueſt was his ſovereign ;_ 


he feared his joke on his long noſe muſt 
be puniſked with. death. — The emperor 
thanked him for his hoſpitality, and as 


a reward for it, bid him aſk tor what 


he moſt deſired, and take the whole 
night to ſettle his ſurpriſe and hjs ambi- 


tion. —Next day he appeared, and re- 
queſted , that for the future the coblers 


of Flanders might bear for their airns, 
a2 boot with the emperor's crown upon 
it. That requelt was granted, and as 
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of the company of ſhoemakers, 
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ing in it, the jovial hoſt thus accoſts 


his ambition was ſo moderate, the en. 
peror bid him make another, — « 1; 7 
ſays he, I am to have my utmoſt wiſh. 


es, command that for the future the 40 
company of coblers ſhall take place o 5 


the company of ſhoemakers.“ It wis 
accordingly ſo ordained, and to ti. , 
day there is to be ſeen a chapel in Flan. 
ders, adorned round with a boot and | 
imperial crown on it, and in all procel. F 
ſions the company of coblers takes place 


From the CouRTr MAGAZINE. 


| The Humours of the Engliſh Nation, 


IR Willam Temple, in his Eſſay 

upon Popery, accounts for them in 
the following manner: — © This, ſay 
he, may proceed from the native plen. 
ty of our foil, the unequalneſs of ou; 
climate, as well as the eaſe of our go- 
vernment, and the liberty of profeſſing 
opinions and factions; which perhaps 
our neighbours have about them, but W h 
are forced to diſguiſe, and thereby may 


| 
come in time to be extinguiſhed. Thus a 
we come to have more originals, and 5 
that they appear what they are. We 11 
have more humour, becauſe every one M «© 
follows his own, and takes a pleaſure, I e 
perhaps a pride, to ſhew it. On the , 
contrary, where people are generally 1 
poor, and forced to hard labour, thei: W 2 
actions and lives are all of a piece. q 
Where they ſerve. hard maſters, the) W þ 
muſt follow their examples as well s þ 
commands, and are forced upon imita- W 1 
tion of {mall matters, as well as obedi- 
ence in great; ſo that ſome nations look e 
as if they were all caſt in one mould, rt: 
cut out all by one pattern (at leaſt the f 
common people in one, and the gentle- W 
men in unother) — They ſeem all oa WW 1 
ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms; and M 
even in their talk and converſation, 23 ; 
well as in the application and purſuit of WM | 
their actions and their lives. Beſdes WM « 


all this, there is another ſort of variety 
amongſt us, which ariſes from our cl: 
mate, anc the diſpoſitions it naturaliy 


as Sc Aa4y 


produces. We are not only more un- 
like one another, than any nation 1 
know, but we are unlike ourſelves too, 
at ſeveral times, and Owe, to Our very 
air, ſome ill qualities, as well as many 
good! 3 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in 


the world, where every man, rich and 
poor, dares to have a humour ot his 


own, and to avow it upon all occaſions : 
and it is principally to this frank and 
generous diſpoſition or humour in the 
people, that we are indebted for that a- 


verſion to ſlavery, which they never fail 


to keep up in their minds, as a ſtandard 
and bulwark of their liberties.” 
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From the Couxr Mac AZ IN E. 


Account of a Dwarf. 


\ T Okeham in Rutlandſhire, in the 
year 1616, was born one Jeffery 
Hudlon, a man who, when he was leven 


| years old, was not above fifteen inches 
high, tho' his parents, who had ſeveral 
other children of the uſual ſize, were tall 


and luſty, At that age he was taken 


into the family of the duke of Buck- 


ingham ; and to divert the court, who 
on a progreſs through this country, were 
entertained at the duke's ſcat at Burler- 
on-the-hill, he was ſerved up to table 
in a cold pye. Between the ſeventh 
and the thirtieth years of his age, he 


did not advance many inches in ſtature, 


but ſoon after thirty, he ſhot up to the 
height of three feet nine inches, which 
he never exceeded. | 

He was given to Henrietta Maria, 
conſort of king Charles I. probably at 
the time when he was ſerved up in the 
pye ; and that princeſs kept him as her 
dwarf, and is faid to have employed 
him on meſſages abroad. In the civil 
wars, he was made a captain of horſe 
in the king's ſervice, and he accompa- 
nied the queen his miſtreſs to France, 
from whence he was baniſhed for killing 
2 brother of lord Crofts, in a duel on 
horſeback. He was afterwards taken 
a ſea by a Turkiſh Coxſair, and was 
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many years a flave in Barbary 3 but 
being redeemed, he came to England, 
and in 1678, upon L{uf{picion of being 
concerned in Oates's plot, was taken up 
and conmitted priſoner to the Gate- 
houſe, Weſtminſter, dere he lay a con- 


ſiderable time, but was at laſt diſcharg— 


ed, and died in 1682. 
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From the Court MAGAZ INR. 


Meoriſh Crueliy. 


OHAMMED Almali, king 


of Fez, in his younger years, 


either had, or affected a ſtrong paſſion 


for the ſtudy of divinity. The aſcen- 
dency he gained over the minds of men, 


by being believed to have more religion 


than is uſually found in heads covered 


with crowns, enabled him to puſh things 


further than moſt of his predeceſſors : 
all his clergy were devotcd to his inte- 
relts, his nobility ſtood in great fear of 


him, and his people really believed, that 


in him were united the characters of 
prince and prophet. The inhabitants 
of a country lying to the ſouth of his 
dominions, had erected a kind of ariſto- 
cratical commonwealth, under which 
they lived, if not happily, at leaſt much 
better than any of their neighbours.; 
and the report of their being a rich ard 


opulent people, vehemently ſpurred Al- 
mali to attempt the bringing them un- 


der his government. SL 
With this view he ſet a great army 


on foot, marched into the frontiers 


of his neighbours, began to take their 
ſtrong places, and ravage all the open 
country. In vain the poor people op- 
poſed him, his army was victorious in 
ſeveral actions, tho' not without, loſs, 
and he ſeemed to be on the point of 
compleating his deſign, when he was. 
informed, that the enemy had drawn 
together an army ſuperior to his own, 
in order to make the laſt effort for the 
preſervation of their country. Almal 
vpon this directed his march towards. 
their camp, and in a few days a gene- 


ral battle enſued, which, for many 
bouts, 
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hours, was . fought with great bravery 


and reſolution on both ſides. At length 
the army of the king of Fez was con- 


ſtrained to retire, leaving many thou- 


ſand dead bodies in the field of battle. 


Then it was the ſoldiers, for the firſt 
time, ſhewed a diſlike to their prince's 
conduct. They ſaid that he had led 
them far from their families to periſh 


In a foreign war, merely to gratify his 
ambition; that if, as he pretended, he 


had undertaken this expedition by the 
command of God, they ſhould have 


been miraculouſly aſſiſted, or at leaft 


they ſhould not have been beaten; and 


therefore they determined to compel 


him to retreat. Almali having intel- 


ligence of this mutinous diſpoſition, ſent 
for a few of the officers on whom he 
could depend, and having laid before 
them the reaſons he had to believe, that 


the enemy was in a worſe condition than 


they, he ſhewed them the probability 
there was of perfecting the conqueſt, if 


the courage of his ſoldiers could but be 
reſtored ; and in order to this, he pro- 
poſed the following expedient : that 
theſe officers ſhould in the dead of the 


night go and lay themſelves among the 


dead men, from whence, by the king's - 


order, they were to be brought off and 


interred in certain tombs which were in 
a village hard by, and in which ſuch 


Holes were made as were ſufficient to 
| furniſh them with air. 


This propoſition being agreed to, 


and carried into execution, Almali af- 
ſembled other officers, of whoſe fidelity 
ty he donbted, and having reproached 
them with want of loyalty, and the in- 
jurious things they ſaid of him, he ex- 
horted them to go to the tombs of their 
companions, and after recommending 
[themſelves to heaven by prayer, to en- 


quire of the deceaſed captains, whether 


the promiſes he had made them of feli- 
City in the other world, werenot accom- 
-pliſhed to the full. Theſe laſt menti- 


_ ened officers, in purſuance of the king's 


inſtructions, went, accompanied with a 
great body of the ſoldiers, where, after 


' ſolemn prayers, they were ſurprized to 


hear the following ſpeech pronounced 
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them, went with a few attendants to 


_ thoſe who had ſerved him ſo faithfully 


by a ſhrill voice from one of the tom s: 
fight valiantly, my brethren, in the 
cauſe of God and the king, ſince al 
who fall therein, paſs immediately tg 
paradiſe, and enjoy all the bliſs pro- 
miſed by our prophet, let their yak 
lives have been ever fo wicked, 
The troops, inſpired with new yz, 
lour, retired from the tombs, and hay. 
ing encompaſſed the tent of their prince, 
promiled to follow him, cheartull; y whe 
ever he pleaſed to lead : them. 


ſpeech, and as ſoon as he had diſmiſſ 


the tombs, where he cauſed all the air. 
holes to be ſtopped up, ſuppoſing that 


when living, ought not to refuſe to die 
for him, when that alone was capabls 
of furthering his ſervice. This I think 
is a ſufficient proof, that if the Moon 
are as wicked as our Europeans, the; 
are likewiſe as capable of being wicked 
to ſome purpoſes, if the purpoles of i 
great deſerve that name. 
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From the Lapy! s Macazine, 


Of Ambition, 72 its ſeucral Kinds au 


| Degrees of Life. 

MBITION, or a defire of ex. 
A cellency and riſing above others, 
is natural to all who would be eſteemed 
above others, and therefore in proporti 
on to that deſire is the ambition of him 
that has it, When this longing after pre 
eminence actuates men employed n 
conducting affairs of ſtate or command. 
ing armies, it may properly be diſtin: 


guiſhed to be of the tragical kind ; but 


when the objetts of ambition and price 
are only the common views of privatt 
life, they become farcical, and inſteal 
of raiſing anxiety are diverting, If ! 
ſhould be the ambition of a young. Sells 
tleman or young lady to commence i 


finiſhed petit paitre or modern bell, W 


dreſs finery, balis, operas, with a lon; 
etcxtera, are their only ſtudies, whit 

od ſenſe and u:.derſtanding are tot 
ly neglected and ungervalued : bo 
| * . f 


Alma! 
thanked them in a long and piouz 


. 


rere 


ii r . . S 


there is ſcarce a beau but! is a blockhead, 
or a belle who has common ſenſe. 
Mien, who live abſtracted from what 
is called the gaiety of life, may ſmile at 
the ridiculous ambition of thole charac- 
ters; they deſerve contempt ;. yet, 18 
the beau a ſtranger creature to the ju- 
dicious part of mankind, that a man 
merely addicted to ſpeculation? Both 
are equally ignorant of the juſt rules of 


| life; and the ambition of him who 


would be a wiſe man by ſpeculation, is 

equally ridiculous to him who would 
atfect to know the world by making a 
_ figure in it. 

I imagine the moſt extravagant fan- 
cies and actions, if traced to their 
ſource, would be found to take their 
riſe from ſome extravagant ambition. 
Is there any other cauſe why Mr. 
Booze, the deputy of a certain ward in 


this metropolis, will drink bumpers to 
certain political healths, till he can nei- 


ther ſtand, go, nor ſpeak? No; he is 
reſolved to excel another deputy of an 
adjacent ward in teſtimony of his prin- 
ciples, by the greater number of half- 
pint bumpers. His adveriary has a ſoul 
which equally thirſts after praiſe and 
Red Port ; thus, through the patriot 
and courtly ambition of thoſe worthy 
gentlemen, they are in a fair way of 
killing one another. 

I was once an eye-witneſs to an odd 
kind of ambition : two young gentlemen 
of Oxtord were both enamoured with 
the reigning toaſt of that place: on ſome 
diſpute, in regard to their affections, 
the one put a large ſpoonful of ſoot in- 
to his glaſs, then filled a bumper, toaſted 
his miſtreſs' s health, and drank it with 
an air which betrayed a conſciouſneſs of 
his victory; the other, with a philoſo- 
phical calmnels, ſmiled at ſuch a vain 
experiment, and ſtcpped to his cloſet 


for a phial of ink, filled a brimmer with 


it, and toſſed it off with Jo T riumphe 
and Miſs Molly ***, Whoſe ambition 
role to the greateſt height was not de- 
termined by the company, and like two, 
great generals after a drawn battle, 
both claimed the viftory.—I muſt add, 
that Miſs Molly, on this occaſion, look- 
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ed on them as equally fools, and would 
have neither of them. 7 


25 


But of all kinds of pride, the greateſt is 


that which affe&s to conſiſt in humility 
and as the greateſt art is to conceal art, 


ſo in ſome the greateſt pride is the con- 


tempt of pride. I have often obſerved 


more haughtineſs and inſolent carriage 
in a plain quaker-like coat and ſhining 


beaver, than in an embroidered ſuit, 
and a hat with a cockade in it. 
ſelt. ſufficiency is ſeen in an artful ſim- 
plicity of garb; and I have known an 


Much 


old miſer as proud of having a pair of 


tape ſhoe-ſtrings, as my lord Vainairs 


of his diamond ſhoe-buckles. 
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From the Labx's MaGaziNE.. 
The Story of Cordelia, 
S you are a profeſſed advocate for 


the female ſex, I ſhall without 


* lay my complaint before you. 
I am an unha "PP y woman, and my afflic- 
tions are cauſed by a fatal, but faſhion- 


able marriage, to a gentleman whoſe e- 


ſtate was contiguous to my father's, but 
to whom 1 had a ſettled averſion, All 
remonſtrances to my father were in vain, 
a wordly intereſt was a ſufficient argu- 
ment with him, and he gave me this 


- conſolation, that love would come after 


marriage; but I have not found it fo, 


tho' behaving with all the prudence 
imaginable. 
peated inſtances of his hatred ; but 
what increaſes my uneaſineſs is his be- 
ing ſo exceedingly well bred : you may 
wonder at a complaint of ſuch a kind; 
but his politeneſs to me in all publick 
companies makes him thought by the 
world to be an exceeding good huſ- 
band, tho' whenever we are in private, 
he treats me with ſuch harth and inde- 
cent expreſſions and uſage, as are too 
ſhocking to be related Now, I wiſh 
you could induce this well-bred gentle- 


man to lay aſide his hypocriſy, and 


either be leſs civil to me hefore compa» 
ny, or more civil to me when alone. 
Cordelia. 


NEWS, 


I every day receive re- 


* 
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N EW S, Foreign and Domeſtick, 


Salonica (in European Turkey) Sept. 23. 


HE [aniſfaries who have revolt- 

ed, for ſome time paſt have made 
great entreaties to this government for 
their pardon, and threatened to ſet the 
city on fire if it was not granted: but 
their demand not being complied with, 
they have ſeparated into ſmall parties, 
and commit great exceſſes. They have 
aſſaſſinated a great number of paſſengers, 
among whom was 2 Greek Merchant 
from whom they took 1500 piaſtres. 
Six other travellers of the ſame nation 
have been maſſacred on the banks of the 
river Verdar, after having defended 


_ themſelves with great reſolution, and 
ain eight of the Janiſſaries on the ſpot, 
- Purſuit is making after theſe robbers, 
but without effect. An officer and two 
| horſemen were killed in an attack of 
them. It is thought a pardon will be 
granted to them by the government, tor 
fear of greater exceſſes. 


The great quantities of foreign gold 
and filver brocades and laces, that have 


for ſome time paſt been ſmuggled into 


this kingdom, have reduced the work- 


men in thoſe trades tothe greateſt diſtreſs, 


moſt of whom are now ſtarving for want 
of work; the principal maſters wha 
uſed to employ fitty or ſixty men having 


now ſcarce bulineſs for ſeven. 


It is reported, that as the Arts 
Matters of Bride well drop off, they will 
not be replaced, that charity not an- 


ſwering to the utility to which it was in- 


tended; and that that large ſpace of 
building will be converted into a re- 
ceptacle for the patients of St. Luke's 
Hoſpital ; which doubtleſs muſt reflect 
greatly to the honour and underttand- 
ing of the city, | 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Juſtice 


Pratt's picture, drawn in a ſitting pol. 
ure, intended for Guildhall, is found, 
be in an improper attitude, to be placed 
there ; as the Kings, Queens, and the 
other Judges are all erect. 


is to be drawn in his robes, in the ſame 
attitude with the" reſt of the Judges 
placed there; and that the firit picture 
is ſent to the Corporation of Bath. 

It is ſaid that a plan for building a 
commodious Stamp-office in the precin& 
of White-Friars, on the ſpot where the 
ruinous old houſes Rand, will ſoon be 
laid before the Commiſſioners. _ | 

The Eait-India Company are under 
ſome uneaſineſs for the Deptford home- 
ward-bound Indiaman, ſhe having been 
ſpoke with by a man of war above a 
fartnight ago, ten leagues to the welt. 
ward of the Lizard, and has not ſince 
been heard of. | 15 

Many people flatter themſelves with 


the hopes, that if the Importation of 


Iriſh ſalt proviſions, butter, &c. is not 
farther continued till after the 31ſt inſt, 
it will at leaſt be extended to ſuch thips 
as have taken in their ladings of that 
ſort, on their bringing proper certificates, 


that they were ſhipped before the above- 


mentioned time expired. 5 

Laſt week a ſloop belonging to, 
and bound for Crail in Scotland, hap- 
pened to diſcover at ſea, about ten 


leagueseaſtwardof the mouth of theFrith, 


a three maſted veſlel ; judging her to 
be in diſtreſs, they haled her ; but, no 


" anſwer being made, ſome of the ſloop's 


crew went aboaid, where they found 
five men lying dead on the deck, and the 


veſſel half full of water. The loop imme- 


diately made for Crail, and ſent off 
ſome fiſhing boats in queſt of the veſſel, 
who, after a long and unſuccelstul 
ſearch, were obliged to return, not, 
being able to diſcover any thing of her. 
| 83 


CY 


Jad In conſe. } 
quence of which, his Lordſhip's picture 


e 


— — — — 


pw tea mps 


{on after the ſloop left her. 
At a moderate computation the pew- 


I openers of. a church near Temple-Bar, 


gain 5l. extraordinary weekly, during 


the Lectures of an eminent Preacher, 
even at the moderate price of one penny 


each perſon. 
It is ſaid that the corporation of Lon- 


don will order lamps to be affixed in 
many dark paſſages and avenues in this 


city, the expence of which is to come 
out of the late great ſurplus of lamp-tax. 
MonDaY, Dec. 10. The following is 
2 tranſlation of a letter, which, as we are 


land mail, has been written by the King 


of Great Britain to his Poliſh Majeſty: 


«SIR, 


Poland. 


* An. deen made ſo pesccably 


and ſo unanimouſly, muſt one day en- 


rich the annals of that kingdom; and 
your ſubjects have the greateſt reaſon to 


promiſe themſelves every thing from 
their Sovereign, who, in his private 
travels, having ſeen the different courts 
of Europe, and made himſelf acquaint- 
ed with them, will conſequently be bet- 
ter enabled as a King, to conduct his 


ſubjects, to watch over their preſerva- 


tion, and to defend their laws and their 


© liberties. 


& The pleaſure I feel | in recolleQing 
the eſteem which I conceived for you 
in private, increaſes that which I now 
have to congratulate your Majeſty on 
your advancement to the throne ; aud 
I take this opportunity, with great fer- 
vency, to aſſure your Majeſty of the 
ſincere friendſhip with which I am, 

Sir, your good Friend and Brother, 

(Signed) GEQRGE R. 
ot, Tames's, Oct. 9, 1764. 


Letters from Hamburgh, advile, that 


bis Poliſh Majeſty on his coronation de- 


ſigns to appear in a Pruſſian habit, with 
broad ſil ver Eranden = in the ſame 
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It is ſuſpected ſhe went to the bottom 


aſſured from Poland by Saturday's Hol- 


„„It was with oreat ſatisfaction I 

learnt by your own letter the agreeable 
news, that your Majeſty had been elec- 
ted King and Poſſeſſor of the throne of 


arrived here. 


uniform worn by the King of Pruſſia 
at Potidam on court days. 111 

Private letters from Genoa mention, 
that it was thought the affairs of Corſica 
were in a fair way of being at laſt hap- 
pily adjuſted, without the landing any 
French troops upon the iſland; the Cor- 
ſicans wanting nothing more than the 
enjoyment of their eſtates and liberties 
ſecured to them, which, it was ſaid, 
would be effected by the mediation of: 
three foreign powers. 

By letters from Brunſwick i it appears, | 
that ſuch cattle as have 'been well fu- 
migated with burning tar, an experi- 
ment lately practiſed with ſucceſs, avoid 
the infection; when every other means 
to prevent the diſtemper have proved | 
abortive, 

From Paris we learn, that the wild 
animal in the foreſt de Mercoire is kill- 
ed; it was an hyzna eſcaped from 4 
menagerie in Savoy. 

A letter from Civita Vecchia, dated 
the gth ult. ſays, „Several French 
ſhips, laden with ſtock-fiſh, are already 
This fiſh is in great re- 
queſt with us, being preferred to the 
Engliſh cod.” ö 

It is ſaid the royal expulſion of the 
Society of Jeſuits from Canada, or 
wherever they may have footing in any 


part of Britiſh America, has tor ſome 


time palt been upon the carpet. 
We hear three Engliſh officers of 


diſtinction will ſpeedily embark for Lit- 


bon, to command in an expedition to 
the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt- 

Indies. 
Should the report of Coſſim Ali 

Cawn's having ſeized upon the Portu- 
gueſe ſettlements in the neighbourhood 
of Goa prove true, it is ſaid, his Moit 


Faithful Majeſty will be aſſiſted with a 


powerful Britith force, to enable him 
to recover his poſſeſſions in that part of 


the world, 


As ſome perſons have thought it a 
hardſhip on Meſſvs. Kearſly and Wil 
liams (the publiſhers of the North Bri- 
ton, No. 45.) that they are confined in 
priton ſo long before they receive their 
(entence, it may ne necellary to obſerve, 

that 
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thut it has Uways been the clemency of 
the Court of King's Bench, in' ſuch 
caſes, to leſſen the impriſonment in 
ion to the time they were con- 
fined before ſentence was pronounced 
againſt them. 
At the laſt meeting of the Commrſ- 
fioners, when Mr. Kearſly (who had 
been abroad ſome monthe) ſurrendered 


to the ſtatute, the celebrated Mr. Foote 


appeared as a creditor, and was of 


no little ſervice to Mr. Kearſly, in 


throwing the company into good hu- 
mour, and remonſtrating on Mr. Kearſ- 
%s having fallen a martyr to the cauſe 
of Liberty. He began his oration with, 
«« Gentlemen, it is a very common caſe 


| C for a boo}/ellery to be ſeen amongſt 


«© the creditors of an author; but for 


once range to tell! you ſee 
« an author amongſt the creditors of a 


« bookſeller.” 0-0 

The propoſed review of the waſte 
lands throughout England, we are in- 
formed, is with intent to raiſe a freſh 


| Rock of oak trees in the kingdom, par- 
ticularly in places not too remote from 
Vater - carriage; 


the great neglect of 
which and the waſte already made in the 
royal timber, is now thought a matter of 
conſequence not to be any Jonger 
over-looked. 


By a gentleman from Newcaſtle we 
have intelligence, on which we can re- 


ly, that the price of coals has not been 
advanced at the pits for a conſiderable 
number of years, and are there as plen- 
titul as can ever be remembered. 
TuxsDpaY, Dec. 11. At a council 
held on Wednelday laſt at Liverpool, 


the Hon. Charles Yorke, eſq; and Sir 


Fletcher Norton, his Majeſty's attorney- 


general, were admitted honorary free- 


men cf that borough and corporation. 


_ Yeſterday was held before the Lord 


High-Chancellor, in Lincoln's-Inn Hall, 


a a moſt important cauſe, wherein a Vork- 


ſhire Lady was e and James 


and athers, were defendants ; 


| hourly expected; by whom a Rate of 
affairs in that part of the world is ex- 


they collared him and demanded his 


fined forty ſhillings for neglect of his 


away in proper time, 


Reilly, a reputed Antinomian preacher, 
the can. 
celling of an annuity deed of Fol. = 
the life of the defendant Reilly, fray. 
dulently obtained by him without valus. 
ble confideration, of a pcrton labour. 
ing under a temporary enthiuſiiftic) 
frenzy; and the refunding a conſſde. 
rable ſum of money, obtained under 
the like circumſtances, were prayed; 
when, after a full and patient heating 
of Council, his Lordſhip was pleaſed | 
(to the extreme ſatisfaction of a croud- 
ed hall) to decree'in favour of ths 
plaintiff; whoſe council were, Mr. 
Yorke, Mr. Sollicitor General, and Mr. 
Perryn : the defendant's council were, 
Mr. Ambler, Mr, Wedderburn, Mr, 
Serjeant Glynn, Mr, Willes, and * 
Stainſbſyp. 

We are told Col. Monſon is come to 
| Kinſale in the Deptford Indiaman, and 


pected will be made known. 

On ſaturday, pretty late in the even- 
ing, Mr. King, of Bartlett-court, St. 
John's-lane, watchmaker, was attacked 
by two men (who had followed him for 
ſame time) near his own door, where 


money; but he immediately extricated 
himſelf, knock one down with an oak 
ſtick, and ſeized the other, when a 
watchman came to affiſt him, and took 
care of one fellow, while Mr. King 
ſtood over the other, knocking him 
down every time he attempted to riſe, 
which was three times ; by this time 0- 
ther watchmen coming up, they wer? 
ſecured in the watch houſe, and the 
next morning conducted to priſon. 

Friday a baker, belonging to one of 
the wards in this city, was, by the 
commiſſioners of ſewers at Guildhall, 


duty, in taking the dirt and aſbc 
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